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A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 

A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS.— BY PHILIP MASSINGER. 




Greedy.— "Tll resign mx office."— Act iii., scene 2. 



Lord Lovell. 

Sn Qojte Overreach. 

Josncs Gbbedt. 

WlLLDa 



ACT I 

SCENE L— 4 Village. 

WELLBORN dieco9ered\in tattered apparel, knocking 

at the Atehowe-door; TAP WELL and FROTH 

come from the house. 

WeU. No credit r nor no liquor ? 

Tap. Not a rack, sir ; 
Not the remainder of a stogie can, 
Left by a drunken porter. 

Froth. Not the dropping of the tap for your 
morning's draught* sir: 
Tli verity, I assure you. 

WeO. verity, you brach ! 
The devil turned precisian ? Rogue, what am I ? 

Tap. Troth, durst I trust you with a booking- 



persons ^ejjresentefc 



Wellborn. 


Amble. 


f Lady Allworth. 

1 MARGARET. 


Allworth. 


Watchall. 


Tafwbll. 


Vintner. 


1 Abigail. 


Order. 


Tailor. 


] Tabitha. 


Furnace. 


Servants. 


I Froth. 



To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me, 
And take the name yourself. • ~ n 

WeO. How 7 dog ! (Raiting Ms cudgel) 

J*a *.— The British Drama. 



Tap. Advance your Plymouth cloak, 
There dwells, and within call, if it please your 
A potent monarch, call'd the constable, [worship, 
That does command a citadel, call** the stocks; 
Such as with great dexterity will hale 
Your threadbare, tatter'd— 

Well Rascal! slave! 

Fro'h. No rage, sir. 

Tap. At bis own peril Do not put yourself 
In too much heat, there being no water near 
To quench your thirst ; and other drink, I take it, 
Tou must no more remember ; not in a dream, sir. 

Well Why, thou unthankful villain, dar'st thou 
talk thus? 
Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my gift ? 

Tap. I find it not in chalk ; and Timothy Tapwell 
Does keep no other register. 

Well Am not I he, 
Whose riots fed and cloth'd thee ? 
Born on my father's land, and proud to be 
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A drudge in his house ? 

Tap. What 1 was, sir, It skills not; 
Whit you are is apparent ; but, since yon 
Talk of father, in my hope it will torment yon, 
I'll briefly tell your story. Your dead father, 
Old Sir John Wellborn, 
My quondam master, was a man of worship ; 
Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great 

house, 
Believ'd the poor, and so forth ; but he dying, 
And his estate coming to you, 
Late master Francis, but now forlorn Wellborn— 

Well Slave, stop! or I shall lose myself. 

Froth. Very hardly; 
You cannot out of your way. . [gallant, 

Tap. You were then a lord of acre*, the prime 
And I your under butler. 
O. you'd merry time oft ; hawks Mod bounds, 
With choice of running horses, mistresses, 
And other such extravagancies, which 
Y our uncle, Sir Giles Overreach, observtaejt 
Resolving not to lose the opportunity, 
On statutes, mortgages, 4na binding bonds, 
Awhile supplied your lolly, and, having got 
Your land, then left you. 

Well. Some curate nafli pemVd this invective, 
And you have studied H [mongrel, 

Tap. I have not done ye*; 
Your land gone, and you* credtt not worth a token, 
Yon grew the common borrower; no man 'scaigfd 

you; 
Where poor Tim Tapwell, with a little stocky 
Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottSge; 
Humbled myself to marriage with my Froth here. 

WtU. Hear me, ungrateful hell-hound! Did not I 
Make purses for you ? Then you hck'd my boots, 
And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to clean 

'em. 
Twas I, that, when I heard thee Swear, if ever 
Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds, thou wouldst 
Live like an emperor, 'twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny this, wretch I 

Tap. I must, sir ; 
For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all, 
On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne'er to remember who their best guests were, 
If they grew poor, like you. 

Well. They're well rewarded, 
That beggar themselves to make such rascals rich. 
Thou viper! thankless viper! 
But, since you're grown forgetful, I will help 
Your memory, and beat you into remembrance ; 
Not leave one bone unbroken. . (Beats Aim.) , 

. Tap. 0,0,0! ' * 

Froth. Help, help! 

Enter ALLWOBTH. 

Allw. Hold, for my sake, hold ; 
Deny me, Frank ? They are not worth your anger'. 

Well. For once, thou hast redeemed them from 
this sceptre, (Shaking his cudgel) 

But let 'em vanish ; 
Nay, if yon grumble, I revoke my pardon. 

(Wellborn and A llworth talk apart J 

Froth. This coxneB of your prating, husbana. 

Tap. Patience, Froth ; 
There's law to cure our bruises. 

[Exeunt Tap. and Froth. 

WtU. Sent to your mother? 

Allw. My lady, Frank, my patroness, myall ! 
She's- such a mourner for my father's death, 
And, in her love to him, so favours me, 
I cannot pay too much observance to her; 
There are few such stepdames. 

Well Tis a noble widow, 
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And keeps her reputation pure and clear. 
But, 'pr'ythee, teU me, : 

Has she no suitors? 

Allw. E'en the best of the shire, Frank, 
My lord excepted ; such as sue and send, 
And send and sue again ; but to no purpose. 
Their frequent visits have not gain'd her presence; 
Yet she's so far from sullenness and pride, 
That, I dare undertake, you shall meet from her 
A liberal entertainment 

Well I doubt it not Now, Allworth, listen to 
me, 
And mark my counsel: I am bound to give it 
Thy father was my friend; and that affection 
1 bore to bins, in right descends to thee ; 
I will not have the toast affront stick on thee, 
If I with any danger can prevent it 

Allw. I titan* yotfr notfle care ; but pray you, in 
.what 
Do' I ran the hazard? „ 

mil. Art fliou not in love 1 
Put it not off with wonder. 

Ally. In love? 

)Pe& You think yon walk in clouds, but are 

I've heard all, attft t$e choice feat yofi h$ve made; 
And, with my flrifeer, can point out the north star 
By which the loalswtoe of y^r folly's guided ; 
A0& to confirm this true, wm>t think you! of 
Rflr Margaret the oibly.chftd and heir - 
Of cormorant Overreach ? Dost brash aid start, 
J6 hear her only nani'd ? Blush at your want 
Or Wit and reason. 

Atlw. Howe'er you have discover'd my intents, 
Yp* know my aims ate lawful; and, if ever 
The queen of flowers, the. boast of spring, the rose, 
Snrang from an enviot$ briar, I may infer 
There's such disparity m their conditions, 
Between the goddess or my soul, the daughter, 
And the base churl; her' father. 

Well. Grant thiB true, 
As I believe it canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed with her, whoao father 
Buin'd thy state ? 

Allw. And yours too. 

Well. I confess it Allworth. 
Or canst thou think, if self-love blind thee not, 
That Sir Giles Overreach, who, to make her great 
In swelling titles, without touch of conscience, 
Will cut his neighbour's throat, and, I hope, his 

own too, 
Will e'er consent to make her thine ? Give o'er, 
And think of some Gourde suitable to thy rank. 
And prosper in it. 

Allw. You have welhadvis'd me. 
But in the meantime, you, that are so studious 
Of my affairs, Wholly neglect your own. 
Bemember yourself, and in what plight you are. 

WW. No matter, no matter. 

Allw. Yes, tis much material: 
You know my fortune, and my means ; yet some- 
thing 
I can spare from myself, to help your wants. 

(Offer* him money.) 

WmJL How's this? 

Atlw. Nay, be not angry. 

Well. Money from thee? 
From a boy ? one that lives* 
At the devotion of aatepmother, . 
And the uncertain favour of a lord 1 . - -, 
111 eat my arms first Howsoo'er b]An& Jortaaid 
Hath spent tb^utmost of her malic* oaj»e» 
Though I am rudely' thruat out of an *lc ' 
And thus accoutred,— know not w) 
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Or drink, or sleep, bat underneath this canopy,— 
Although I thank thee, I disdain thy offer. 
No— as L in my madness, broke my state,— 
Without th' assistance of another's brain, 
In my right wits, I'll piece it ; at the worst, 
Die tbuB and be forgotten. 
Alitc. Fare thee well. [Exeunt. 

SCENE It— A flWIto Lady Attmrth'a house. 

AMBLE, OBDEB, FUUNACB, and WATCHALL, 

discovered, 

Ord. Set all things right; or, as my name is 
Order, 
And by this staff of office that commands yon, 
This chain and double raff, symbols of power, 
Whoever misses in his function, 
For one whole week makes forfeiture of his break- 
fast, 
And privilege in the winc-cel'aT. 

Wot. Yon are merry, 
Good master Steward. 

Fur. Let him : I'll be angry. 

Amb. .Why, fellow Pomace, 'tis not twelve 
o'clock yet, 
Nor dinner taken up ; then 'tis allow'd, 
Cooks, by their places, may be choleric 

Fur. Ton think you've spoken wisely, goodman 
My lady's go-before. (Amble, 

Ord. Nay, nay, no wrangling. 

Fur. Twit me with the authority of the kitchen t 
At all hours, and at all places, I'll be angry; 
And, thus provok'd, when I am at my prayers 
I will be angry. 

Amb. There was no hurt meant. 

Fur. I'm friends with thee ; and yet I will be 

Wat. With whom? [angry. 

Fur. No matter whom ; yet, now I think on't, 
rxn angry with my lady. 

Amb. Heaven forbid, man ! 

Ord. What cause has she given thee? 

Fur. Cause enough, master Steward, 
I was entertained by her to please her palate, 
And, till she forswore eating, I perf orm'd it 
Now, since our master, noble Allworth, died, 
Though I crack my brains to find out tempting 
When I am three parts roasted, f sauces, 

And the fourth part parboil' d, to prepare her viands, 
She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada, 
Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 

Ord. But your art is seen in the dining-room. 

Fur. By whom? 
By such as pretend love to her ; but come 
To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 
That do devour her, lam out of charity 
With none so much as the thin-gutted squire 
That's stolen into commission. 

Ord. Justice Greedy? 

Fur. The saae, the same. Meat's cast away upon 
It never thrives. He holds this paradox ; [aims 
Who eats not well, can ne'er do j ustice well : 
His stomach's as insatiate as the grave. 

(A knocking without.) 

Wat. One knocks. [Exit. 

Ord. Our late young master. 

Enter WATOHALL and ALLWOBTH. 

Wat. Welcome, sir. 

Fur. You're welcome. 
H you've a stomach, a cold btke-meat's ready: 

Ord. Bis fatherVpieture Jn little. 

Amb. We are all jour servants. 

Allw. Atooce VP9 tfeanks to all. 
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Enter LADY ALLWOBTH, ABIGAIL and 
TABITHA. 

Lady. Sort those silks welL 
111 take the air alone: 

[Exeunt Tabitha ant Abigail, 
And, as I gave directions, if this moruing 
I'm visited by any, entertain them 
As heretofore; but say, in my excuse, 
I'm indispos'd. 

Ord. We shall, madam. 

Lady. Do, and leave me. 

[Exeunt Watehatl, Furnace, Order, and 
Amble. 
Nay, stay you, Allworth. Tell me, how is't with 
Your noble master? 

Allw. Ever like himself; 
No scruple lesson'd in the full weight of honour. 
He did command me, pardon my presumption,— 
As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 
Your ladyship's fair hands. 

Lady. I'm honour'd in 
His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For the low countries ? 

Allw. Constantly, good madam ; 
But will, in person, first present his service. 

Lady. And how approve you of his course? 
you're yet, 
Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or honourable : 
I will not force your will, but leave y.u free 
To your own election. 

Allw. Any form you please 
I will put on ; but, might I make my choice, 
With humble emulation, I would follow 
The path my lord marks to me. 

Lady. 'Tis well answer*d ; 
And I commend your spirit: your father, Allworth, 
My ever-honour'd husband, some few hours 
Before the will of heaven took him from me, 
Did commend you, e'en by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge : 
And, therefore, when I speak, you are bound to 
With such respect, as if he Iiv'd in me. [hear 

Allw. I have found you, 
Most honour d madam, more than a mother to me ; 
And, with my utmost strength of care and service. 
Will labour that you may never repent 
Your bounties shower'd upon^ne. 

Lady. I much hope it. 
These were your father's words : If e'er my 6on 
Follow the war, tell him, it is a school 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly follow'd ; but for such 
As repair thither, as a place in which 
They do presume they may with license practice 
Their lawless riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies : 
To bear with patience the winter's cold, 
And summer's scorching heat ; 
To dare boldly 

In a fair cause; and, for their country's sake. 
To run upon the cannon's mouth undaunted, 
These are the essential parts make up a soldier; 
Not swearing, dice, or drinking. 

AUto. There's no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle. 

Lady. TOconfclude: 
Beware ill company; for, often, men 
Are like to those, wtthwfcom they do converse; 
And from one man J warn you, and that's Well- 
born; 
Not, 'cause he's poor, that rafter claims you* pity ,- 
But that he's in his manners so deprav'd, 
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And hath in vicious courses lost himself. 
Tis true, your father loV'd him, while he was 
Worthy the loTing ; but, if he hadliv'd 
To've known him as he is, he had cast him off, 
As you must da (Noise uithout.) 

Somebody comes. This way ; 
Follow me to my chamber ; yon shall have gold 
To furnish you like my son, and still supplied 
As I hear from you. 

Alia. I am still bound to you. f Exeunt. 

Enter WATCHALL, ORDEILSIR GILES OVER- 
REACH, MARRALL, GREEDY, FURNACE, 

and AMBLE. 

Gree. Not to be seen! 

BrQ. Still cloister'd up ! Her reason, 
I hope, assures her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner even for her husband's loss, 
'Twill not recover him. 

Ord. Sir, 'tis her will! 
Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve, 
And not dispute : howe'er, you're nobly welcome ; 
And, if you please to stay, that you may think so, 
There came, not six days since, from Hull, a 

pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady's honour. 

Gree. Is it of the right race? 

(Sir 0. and Mar. converse apart.) 

Ord. Yes, master Greedy. 

Amb. How his mouth runs o'er! 

Fur. I'll make it run and run. 
Save your good worship. 

Gree. Honest master Cook, thy hand ; again, how 
I love thee ! 
Are the good dishes still in being ? speak, boy. 

Fur. If you've a mind to feed, there is a chine 
Of beef well season'd. 

Gree. Good. 

Fur. A pheasant larded. 

One. That I might now give thanks for't! 
' Fur. Besides, there came last night, from the 

forest of Sherwood, 
The fattest stag I ever cook'd. 

Gree. A stag, man ? 
• Fur. A stag, sir; part of it prepar'd for din- 
ner, 
And bak'd in puff-paste. 

Gree. Puff-paste, too ! Sir Giles, 
A ponderous fhiDe of beef ! a pheasant larded ! 
And red deer, too, Sir Giles, and bak'd in puff- 
paste! 
All business set aside, let us give thanks here. 

Sir G. (Advancing.) You know, we cannot 

Mar. Your worships are to sit on a commission, 
And, if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 

Gree. Cause me no causes ; I'll prove't, for such 
a dinner, 
We may put off a commission; you shall find it 
J/enrici decimo quarto. 

Sir G. Fie, master Greedy, 
Will you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner? 
No more, for shame ! We must forget the belly, 
When we thluk of profit. 

Gree. Well, you shall o'er-rule me. 
I could e'en cry now. Do you hear, master 

Cook? 
Send but a corner of that immortal pasty, 
And i,^n thankfulness, will, by your boy, 
Send you - a brace of threepences. 

Fur. Will you be so prodigal? 

Sir G. (To Ord.) Remember me to your lady. 
itoterWELLRORN. 
Whom have we here ? 

1WA You know me. 



Sir G. I did once, but now I will not; 
Thou art no blood of mine. A vaunt! thou beg- 
gar; 
If ever thou presume to cross me more, 
1 11 have thee cag'd and whipp'd. {Exit. 

Gree. I'll grant the warrant 
Think of pye-corner, Furnace ! 

[Exeunt Greedy and Marrall. Wellborn take* a 
chair, and tits down in the centre of the stage. 

Wat. Will you out sir? 
I wonder how thou durst oreep in. 

Otd. This is rudeness, 
And saucy impudence. 

Amb. Cannot you stay 
To be serv'd, among your fellows, from the basket, 
But you must press into the hall ? 

Fur. Pr'ythee, vanish 
Into some outhouse, though it be the pigsty; 
My scullion shall come to thee. 

Well. This is rare;— 

Enter ALLWORTH, 
0, here's Tom AUwortb. Ti m ! 

AUw. WemuBtbestrangeia; 
Nor would I have seen you here, for a million. 

[Exit. 

Well. Better and better. He contemns me, too. 
Enter ABIGAIL and TABITHA. 

Abi (Seeing mil) Mercy preserve my sight! 
What tiling is this? 

Tab. A wretched object, truly. 
Let's hence, for heaven's sake, or I shall swoon. 

Abi. I begin to faint already. 

[Exeunt Abigail and TabUta. 

Fur. Will you know your way, sir ? 

Amb. Or shall we teach it you, 
By the head and shoulders ? 

Weil. No ; I will not stir ; [the wretch 

Do you mark ? I will not (Starts up.) Let me see 
That dares attempt to force me. Why, you slaves. 
Created only to make legs, and cringe ; 
To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher; 
That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond your master's leaving, — whoadrauces? 
Who shews nfe the way ? (Beats them.) 

All the Servants. Help, fellows, help! Within 
there ! 

Ord. Here comes my lady, 

Enter LADY ALLWORTH. 

Lady. How now ? What noise is this? 

Well. Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 

Lady. Tome? 

Welt. And. though I've met with 
But ragged entertainment from your grooms here, 
I hope from you to receive that noble usage. 
As may becoma the true f rieud of your husband. 
And then I shall forget these. 

Lady. I'm amaz'd, 
To see and hear this rudeness. Dar'st thou think, 
Though sworn, that it can ever find belief 
That I, who to the best men of this country 
Denied my presence since my husband's death, 
Can fall so low, as to exchange words with thee ? 

WtlL Scorn me not good lady; 
But us in form you are angelical. 
Imitate the heavenly natures, and vouchsafe 
At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as noblo 
As that which fills your veins : your swelling titles, 
Your ample fortune, with your men's observance 
And women's flattery, are in you no virtues,; 
Nor these rags, with my poverty, in me viees. 
You have a fair fame, and, I know, deserve it; 
Yet; lady, I must say, in nothing more 
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Than in the pious sorrow yon have shewn 
For your late noble husband. 
Ord. There he touch'd her. 

(Asifr.) 

WdL That husband, madam, was once in his 
fortune 
Almost as low as I ; want, debts, and quarrels, 
Lay heavy on him : let it not be thought 
A boast in me, though I say I relieved him. 
Twas I that gave him fashion ; mine the sword 
That did on all occasions second hie; 
I brought him on and off with honour, lady ; 
And when, in all men's judgments he was sunk, 
And, in hie own hopes, not to be buoy'd up, 
I stepp't unto him, took him by th e hand, 
And set him upright 

Fur. Are we not base rogues, 
That oonld forget this ? 

(Aside to Servant*) 

WdL I confess you made him 
Master of your estate; nor could your friends, 
Tho' he brought no wealth with him, blame you 

for't : 
For he'd a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Hade up of all parts, either great or noble ; 
So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. 

Lady. Tis most true, he had. 

Well For his sake, then, in that I was his friend, 
Do not contemn me. 

Lady. For what's past excuse me : 
I will redeem it. 

(Offtrs him her pocket book.) 

Well Madam, on no terms : 
I will not beg nor borrow sixpence of you; 
But be supplied elsewhere, or want thus ever. 
One only suit X make : pray, give me leave. 

(Lady Alluotih sign* to the Servants, who 
retire.) 
I will not tire your patience with relation 
Of the bad arts my uncle Overreach 
Still forg'd to strip me of my fair possessions ; 
Nor how he now shuts door upon my want. 
Would you but vouchsafe 
To your dear husband's friend,— as well you may, 
Your honour still let free,— but such feign'd grace, 
As might beget opinion in Sir Giles 
Of a true passion tow'rds me, you would see, 
In the mere thought to prey on me again, 
When all that's yours wore mine, bed turn my 

friend; 
And, that no rub might stay my course to you, 
Quit all my owings, set me trimly forth, 
And f urnish'd well with gold : which I should use, 
I trust, to your no shame, lady; but live 
Ever a grateful debtor to your gentleness. 

Lady. What! nothing else? 

(Offers her pocket-book again.) 

Well Nothing : unless you please to charge your 
servants 
To throw away a little respect upon me. 

Lady. All you demand is yours. 

(She beckons the Servants, who advance 
a little.) 
Bespectthis gentleman, 

As 'twere myself. Adieu, dear Master Wellborn : 
Pray let me see you with your oftenest means : 
1 am ever bound to you. 

(Going, Wellborn waiting on her.) 

Ord. What means this, I trow ? 

Fur. Mischief to us, if he has malice in him. 

Well Your honour's servant (Kisses her hand.) 
[Exit Lady AUworth. 

AH the Servants. (To Wellborn.) Ah I sweet sir— 



Well Nav, all's forgiven, all forgotten, friends; 
And, for a lucky omen to my project, 
Shake hands, and end-all quarrels in the cellar. 

AU the Servants. Agreed, agreed ! Still merry, 
Master Wellborn. [Exeunt ait the Serv. 

Well Faith I a right worthy and a liberal lady, 
Who can at once so kindly meet my purposes, 
And brave the flouts of censure, to redeem 
Her husband's friend I When, by this honest plot, 
The world believes she means to heal my wauts 
With her extensive wealth, each noisy creditor 
Will be struck mute : and I, thus left at large 
To practise on my uncle Overreach, 
May work, perhaps, the measure to redeem 
My mortgag'd fortune, which be stripp'd me of, 
When headlong dissipation quell'd my reason. 
The fancy pleases: if the plot succeed, 
Tis a New Way to Pay Old Debts, indeed. [Exit. 

ACT ir. 

SCENE L— The Skirts of Lndy Allworth's Park. 
Enter SIB GILES and MABRAUL 

Sir G. He's gone, I warrant thee; this commis- 
sion crush'd him. 

Mar. Your worship has the way on't, and ne'er 
miss 
To squeeze those unthrlfts into air; and, yet, 
The chap-fall'n justice did his part, returning, 
For your advantage, the certificate, 
Against his conscience and his knowledge too. 
To the utter ruin 
Of the poor farmer. 

Sir G. 'Twas for these good ends 
I made him a justice : he that bribes his belly 
Is certain to command his soul 

Mar. I wonder why, your worship having 
The power to put this thin-gut in commission, 
You are not in't yourself. 

Sir G. Thou art a fool: 
In being out of office, I am out of danger; 
Where, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might or out of wilfulness or error, 
Bun myself finely into a praemunire^ 
And so become a prey to the informer. 
No, I'll have none on't : 'tis enough 1 keep 
Greedy at my devotion ; so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang, or damn, I care not; 
Friendship is but a word. 

Mar. You are all wisdom. 

Sir G. I would be worldly wise ; for the other 
wisdom. 
That does prescribe us a well govern'd life, 
And to do right to others as ourselves, 
I value not an atom. 

Mar. What course take you, 
With your good patience, to edge in the manor 
Of your neighbour, Mr. Frugal V As 'tis said, 
He will not sell, nor borrow, nor exchange; 
And his land lying in the midst of your many lord- 
Is a foul blemish. 

Sir G. I have thought of't Marrall ; 
And it shail take. I must have all men sellers, 
And I the only purchaser. 

Jfar. 'Tis most fit sir. 

Sir G. I'll therefore buy some cottage near his 
manor; 
Which done, I'll make my men break ope h's 

fences, 
Bide o'er his standing com ; and, in the night, 
Set fire to his barns, or break his cattle's legs : 
These trespasses draw on suits, and euits expense 
Which I can Fpare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried, him thus two or three yaar. 
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Though he sue «n forma pauperis, in spite 

Of all his thrift and care, he'll grow behindhand. 

Mar. The best I ever heard 1 I could adore you. 

Sir 0. Then, with the favour of my man of law, 
I. will pretend some title : want will force him 
To put it to arbitrament ; then, if he sell 
For half the value, he shall have ready money, 
And I possess his land. 

Mar. Wellborn was apt to sell, and needed not 
These line arts, to hook bim in. 

Sir G. Well thought on ; 
This varlet Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat pat upon him. Will nor cold 
Nor hunger kill him ? 

Mar. I know not what to think on't 
I've us'd all means ; and, the last night, I oaus'd 
His host, the tapster, turn him out of doors; 
And have been since with all your friends and 

tenants, 
And, on the forfeit of your favour, charg'd them, • 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him 

from starving, 
Yet they should not relieve him. 

Sir G. That was something, Marrall; but thou 
must go further, 
And suddenly, Marrall. 

Mar. Where and when you please, sir. 

Sir O. I'd have thee seek him out, and, if thou 
canst, 
Persuade him that 'tis better steal than beg: 
Then, if I prove he has but robb'd a hen roost, 
Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 
Do anything to work him to despair, 
And 'tis thy masterpiece. 

Mar. I'll do my best, sir. 

Sir G. I'm now on my main work, with the Lord 
Lovell, 
The gallant-minded, popular, Lord Lovell, 
The minion of the people's love I hear, 
He's come into the country; and my aims are, 
To insinuate myself into his knowledge, 
And then invite him to my house. 

Mar. I have you: 
This points at my young mistress. 

Sir G. She must part with 
That bumble title, and be honourable, 
Bight honourable, Marrall, my right honourable 

daughter; 
If all I have, or, e'er shall get, will do it 
I'll have her well-attended; there are ladies 
Of errant knights decay'd, and brought so low, 
That, for cast clothes and meat, will gladly serve 

her. 
And 'tis my glory, tho' I come from the city, 
To have their issue, whom I have undone, 
To kneel to mine, as bond-slaves. 

Mar. Tis fit state, sir. 

Sir G. And, therefore, I'll not have a ohamber- 
moid 
That ties her shoes, or any meaner office, 
But such whose fathers were right worshipf nl. 
'Tis a rich man's pride I there having ever been 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy, 
Between us and true gentry. 

Enter WELLBOBN. 

Mar. See, who's here. sir. 

Sir G. Hence, monster I prodigy! 

Well Call me what you will; 
I am your nephew, sir ; your Bister's son. 

Sir G. Avoid my sight ! thy breath's infectious, 
rogue 1 
I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague, 
"tome hither, Marrall. This is the timo to work 
bim. 



Mar. I warrant you, sir. ( JBetf Sir 0ffet 

Well. By this light, 1 think he's mad. 

Mar. Mad? had you ta'en compassion on your- 
self, 
You, long since, had been mad. 

Well. You've ta'en a course, 
Between you and my venerable made, 
To make me so. 

Mar. The more pale-spirited you, 
That would not be instructed. I swear deeply— 

Well By what? 

Mar. By my religion! 

Well Thy religion? 
The devil's creed ! But what would you have done ? 

Mar. Before, like you, I hod outliv'd my for- 
tunes, 
A withe had serv'd my torn to hang myself. 
I'm zealous in your cause: pray, hang yourself, 
And presently, as you love your credit. 

Well. I thank you. 

Mar. Will you stay till you die in a ditch ? 
Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself, 
But that you'll put the state to charge and trouble, 
Is there no purse to be cut ? house to be broken ? 
Or market-women with e^s that you may murder, 
And so despatch the business ? 

Well Here's a variety, 
I must confess, but I'll accept none 
Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 

Mar. If you like not hanging, drown yourself; 
take some course 
For your reputation. 

Well 'Twill not do, dear tempter, 
With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 
I am as fares thon art from despair; 
Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope. 
To live and suddenly, better than ever. 

Mar. Ha, ha ! these castles you build in the air. 
Will not persuade me or to give or lend 
A token to you. 

Well I'll be more kind to thee : 
Come, thou shalt dine with me. 

Mar. With you! 

Well. Nay, more, dine gratis. 

Mar. Under what hedge, I pray you ? or at whose 
cost? 
Are they padders, or gipsies, that are your con- 
' sorts ? 

Well. Thdu art incredulous: but thou shalt dine, 
Not alone at her house, but with a gallant lady; 
With me, and with a lady, 

Mar. Lady! what lady? 
With the lady of the lake, or queen of fairies? 
For, I know, it must be an enchanted dinner. 

Well. With the Lady Allworth, knave. 

Mar. Nay, now there's hope 
Thy brain is crack'd. 

Well Mark there, with what respect 
I am entertained. 

Mar. With choice, no doubt, of dog-whips. 
Why, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter? 

Well. 'Tis not far off, go with me: trust thine 
own eyes. 

Mar. Troth, in my hope, or my assurance rather, 
To see thee curvet and mount like a dog in & 

blanket, 
If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 
I will endure tby company. 

Well Come along, then. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL-Th: Hall in Ladp AllwortKs Mouse. 

Enter WATOHALL, FURNACE, OKDEB, 

AMBLE, and ALL WOBTH. 

ATlw. Your courtesies o'erwhelm me: I much 
grieve 
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To part with such true friends; and yet find com- 
fort. 
My attendance on my honourable lord, 
"Whose resolution holds to visit my lady, 
Will speedily brine m« back. [Exit WakhaH 

(Wellborn and Marrall uHtfouLJ 
Mar. Dar'st thou venture further? 
WeU Yes, yes, and knock again. (Knocks.) 

Ord. 'Tishe; disperse. 
Amb. Perform it bravely. 
Fur. I know my cue, ne'er doubt me. 

[Exeunt Furnace. Order, and AtnbU. 
Enter WATOHALL, WELLBOBN, and 
MABBALL. 
Wat. Beast that I was, to make yon stay 1 Host 
welcome I 
Yon were long since, expected. 

WeU. Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 

Wat. For your sake, I do, sir. [Exit. 

Mar. For his sake! 
WeU. Mum! this is nothing. 
Mar. More than ever 
I'd have belkrv'd, though I had found it in my 
primer. 
AXtw. When I hare given you reasons for my late 
harshness, 
You'll pardon and excuse me ; for, believe me. 
Though now I part abruptly, in my service 
I will deserve it 
Mar. Service 1 with a vengeance ! 
Well I'm satisfied: farewell, Tom. 
Allw. All joy stay with you. [Exit. 

Enter AMBLE. 
Amb. You're happily encounter'd; I ne'er yet 
Presented one so welcome, as I know 
You will be to my lady. 

Mar. This is some vision ; 
Or, sore, these men are mad, to worship a dung- 
It cannot be a truth. 

WeU. Be still apagan, 
An unbelieving infidel ; be so, miscreant! 
And meditate on blankets, and on dog-whips. 
Enter FUBNAOE. 
Fur. I'm glad you're eome; until I know your 
pleasure, 
I knew not how to serve up my lady's dinner. 
Mar. His pleasure ! is it possible ? 
WeU. What's thy will ? 
Fur. Marry, sir, I have 
Some rails and quails, and my lady wiU'd me ask 

What kind of sauces best affect your palate, 
That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 

(Wellborn whispers Furnace.) 
Mar. The devil's enter'd this cook: sauce for his 
palate, 
That, on my knowledge, 

Durst wish but cheese-parings and brown bread on 
Sundays ! 
WeU. That way I like them best 
Fur. It shall be done, sir. [Exit. 

Weil What think you of the hedge we shall dine 



. Shall we feed gratis? 

Mar. I know not what to think ; 
Tray you make me not mad. 

Enter ORDEB and WATCHALI* 
Or-1. This place becomes you not; 
•Pray you, walk, Bir, to the dining-room, 
i Well I am well here, 
I Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 
Mar. Well here, say you ? 



*Tis a rare change! but yesterday, yon thought 
Yourself well in a barn, wrapp'd up in peasestraw. 
Enter TABITHA and ABIGAIL, 
Tab. 1 you're much wish'd for, sir. 
Abu Last night, my lady 
Dreamt of you ; and her first command this morn* 

tag. 
Was to have notice, sir, of your arrival 
Wat. See, my lady. [Exit Order. 

Enter LADY AIXWOBTH. 
Lady. I come to meet you, and languished tfll X 
saw you : 
This first kiss is for form ; I allow a second 
To such a friend. 
Mar. To such a friend I heaven bless me ! 
Well I'm wholly yours; yet madam, if youpleaso 
To grace this gentleman with a salute— 

(Puts Marrall over to Lady AUvorth.) 
Mar. Salute me at his bidding ! 

(Marrall retreats towards the door.} 
Well I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 
Lady. Your friends are ever welcome to me. 
Well (Bring* Mar. back.) Bun backward from a 
lady! and such a lady! 
' Mar. To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
I am unworthy of. 

. (Offer* to Use her foot) 
Lady. Nay, 'pray you, rise; 
And, since you are so humble, I'll exalt you : - 
You shall dine with me to-day at mine own table. 
Mar. Your ladyship's table ! I'm not good enough 
To ait at your steward's board. 

Lady. You are too modest ; 
I will not be denied. 

Enter OBDEB. 
Ord. Dinner is ready for your ladyship. 
Lady. Come, Master Wellborn: 

(To Marrall, who is retreating again.) 
Nay, keep us company. 
Mar. I was never so grae'd. 

[Lady AUworth and Wellborn lake Marrall 
by the hand, and exit. 
Enter FURNACE. 
Ord. So, we've play'd our parts, and are come off 
well. 
But if I know the mystery, why my lady 
Consented to it, may I perish ! 

Fur. Would i had 
The roasting of his heart that cheated him. 
And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts ! 
By fire ! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it 
Of all the griping and extorting tyrants 
I ever heard or read of, I ne'er met 
A match to Sir Giles Overreach. 

Wat. What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnaco ? 

Fur. Just as much 
As my throat is worth ; for that would be the price 

on't 
To have an nearer that starves himself, 
To grow rich, and then purchase, is too common ; 
Bat this Sir Giles feeds high ; keeps many ser- 
vants; 
Bich in his habit ; vast in his expenses ; 
Yet he, to admiration, still increases 
In wealth and lordships. 

Ord. He frights men out of their estates, 
And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb ill 

men, 
As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove 

aim; [ 3O0le 

Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, were never 
Lodg'd so unluckily. 
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Eater AMBLE. 

Amb. Ha, ha ! I shall burst 

Ord. Contain thyself, man. 

Fur. Or make as partakers 
Of yonr sudden mirth. 

Amb. Ha, ha! my lady has pot 
Fuch a guest at her table! this term-driver Mar- 
rail, 
This snip of an attorney! 

Wat. What of him, man? 

Amb. The knave feeds so slovenly I 

Fur. Is this all? 

Amb. My lady 
Drank to him for fashion's sake, or to please 

MaBter Wellborn; 
As I live, he rises and takes up a dish, 
In which there were some remnants of a boll'd 

capon, 
And pledges her in white broth ! 

Fur. Nay, 'tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 

Amb. And when I brought him wine, 

3e leaves bis chair, and, after a leg or two, 
ost humbly thanks my worship. My worship t 
All the Servant/. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ord Risen already? 
Fur. My lady frowns. 

Amb. I shall be chid. [Extt Furnace. 

Enter LADY ALLWORTH, WELLBORN, and 

MARRALL. 
Lady. You attend us well ! 
Let me have no more of this ; I observ'd your leer- 
ing: 
Sir, T will have you know, whom I think worthy 
To sit at my table, 

When I am present, is not your companion. 
Ord. (Aside) Nay, she'll preserve what's due to 

her. 
Lady. {To Wellborn.) You are master 
Of your own will. I know so much of manners, 
As not to inquire your purposes ; in a word, 
To me you are ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own. 
WeU. Mark that 

{To Mar rail) 
liar. With reverence, sir. 
And it like your worship. 

Wtll. Trouble yourself no further, 
Dear madam, my heart's full of zeal and service ; 
However in my language I am sparing. 
Come, Master Marrall. 
Mar. I attend your worship. 

[Exeunt Watchatt, We'lborn, and Marrall. 
Lady. (To the Servants.) I see in your looks yoa are 
sorry, and you know me 
An easy mistress : be merry; I have forgot all. 
Order and Amble, come with me : I must give you 
Further directions. 
Ord. What you please. 
Amb. We are ready. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— The open Country. 
Enter WELLBORN and MARRALL. 

Well. I think I'm in a good way. 

Mar. Good sir ! The beat way ; 
The certain best way. 

Well Is't for your ease 
Yen keep your hat off ? 

Mar. Ease, and it like your worship I 
I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be covered 
When your worship's present 

~* 1 (Aside.) Is not this a true rogue, 



That, out of mere hope of a future coz nagfl, 
Can turn thus suddenly? 'tis rank already, 

Mar. I know your worship's wise, and needs no 
counsel; 
Yet if, in my desire to do you service, 
I humbly offer my advice, (but still 
Under correction) I hope I shall not 
Incur your high displeasure. 

Well. No; speak freely. 

Mar. Then, in my judgment, sir, my simple 
judgment 
(Still with your worship's favour,) I could with yon 
A better habit ; for this cannot be 
But much distasteful to the noble lady 
That loves you: 
I have twenty pounds here, 
Which, out of my true love, 111 presently 
Lay down at your worship's feet; 'twill serve to 

buy you 
A riding suit 

WeU. But where's the hone? 

Mar. My gelding 
Is at your service ; nay, yon shall ride me. 
Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
To walk afoot Alas! when you are lord 
Of this lady's manor, (as I know you will be,) 
You may with the lease of glebe land, call'd 

Knave's Acre, 
A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 

Well. I thank thy love ; but will make no use of 
it 
Did I want clothes, think'st thou I could not have 

'em 
For one word to my lady ? 

Mar. As I know not that— 

Well Come, I'll tell thee a secret and so leave 
thee. 
I'll not give her the advantage, though she be, 
A gallant-minded lady, after we're married 
To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was fore'd 
To buy my wedding clothes. 
No. I'll be furnish'd something like myself, 
And so farewell. For thy suit, touching Knave's 

Aore, 
When it is mine, 'tis thine. [Exit. 

Mar. I thank your worship. 
How was I cozen'd in the calculation 
Of this man's fortune ! My master cozen'd too 1 
Whose pupil I am in the art of undoing men ; 
For that is our profession. Well, well, Master 

Wellborn ; 
You are of a sweet nature, and fit again to be 

cheated; 
Which, if the fates please, when you are possess'd 
Of the land and lady, you sans question shall be. 
I'll presently think of the means. 

( Walts by, musing.) 
Enter SIR GILES, speaking as he enters. 

Sir O. Sirrah, take my horse, 
111 walk, to get me an appetite ; 'tis but a mile ; 
And exercise will keep me from being pursy. 
Ha ! Marrall ! Is he conjuring ? Perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
Some outrage on himself, and now he feels 
Compunction on his conscience for't: no matte*, 
So it be done. Marrall! Marrall! 

Mar. Sir? 

Sir G. How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn ? 

Mar. Never better, sir. 

Sir G. Has he hang'd or drown'd himso'f • 

Mar. No, sir, be lives ; 
lives, once more to be made a prey to you, 
A greater prey than ever. 



A UBW 

Sir G. Art thou in thy wits ? 
If thou art, reveal this miracle, and briefly. 

Mar. A lady, sir, is fallen in love with him. 

Sir O. With him ! What lady ? 

Mar, The rich Lady Allworth. 

Sir G. Thou dolt! how dar'st thou speak this? 

Mar. I speak truth, 
And I do so but once a year, unless 
It be to you, sir. We din'd with her ladyehip, 
I thank his worship. 

Sir Q. His worship! 

Mar. As I live, sir, 
I din'd with him, at the great lady's table, 
Simple as I stand here ; and Baw when she kiss'd 

him, 
And would, at his request, have kiss'd me, too. 

Sir G. Why, thou rascal ! 
To tell me these impossibilities. 
Dine at her table! and kiss him ! or thee! 
Impudent varlet! have not I myself, 
Ten times attempted, Bince her husband's death, 
In vain, to see her, though I came a suitor ? 
And yet your good solicitorship, and rogue Well- 
born, 
Were brought into her presence— feasted with her ! 
But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush, 
This most incredible lie would call up one 
On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Mar. Shall I not trust my eyes, sir. 
Or taste? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 

Sir G. You shall feel me, if you give not over, 
sirrah ! 
Becover your brains again, and be no more gull'd 
With a beggar's plot, assisted by the aids 
Of serving-men and chambermaids ; 
Or 1*11 quit you 
From my employments. 

Mar. Will you credit this yet? 
On my confidence of their marriage, I offer'd Well- 
born— 
(Aside.) Td give a crown now I durst say his wor- 
ship — 
My nag, and twenty pounds. 

Sir G. Did yon so, idiot? (Strikes him down.) 

Was this the way to work him to despair, 
Or rather to cross me ? (Beats him.) 

Mar. Will your worship kill me ? 

Sir G. No, no; but drive the lying spirit out of 
you. 

Mar. He's gone. 

Sir G. I've done, then. Now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady, 
Know my Lord Lovell dines with me to-morrow : 
Be careful nought be wanting to receive him : 
And bid my daughter's woman trim her up, 
Though they paint her, so she catch the lord, Til 

thank 'em. 
There's a piece for my late blows. 

Mar. {Aside.) I may yet cry quittance ; 
There may be a time— 

SirG. Do you grumble? 

Mar. No, sir. {Exeunt. 

AOTIIL 
SCENE I— The skirts of Lady Allworth' s Park, 

Enter LOVELL and ALLWOBTH. 
Lev. (Speaking as he enters.) Drive the coach round 
the hill: something in private 
I must impart to Allworth. 

AUw. 0, my lord, 
What sacrifice of rerYence, duty, watching, 
Although I could put off the use of Bleep, 
And ever wait on your commands to serve 'em ; 
What dangers, though in ne'er so horrid shapes, 
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Nay, death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
Can L and with a thankful willingness, suffer ; 
But still the retribution will fall short 
Of your bounties shower'd upon me. 

Lov. Nay, good youth, 
Till what i purpose be put Into act. 
Do not o'erprize it Since you've trusted me 
With your soul's nearest, nay, her dearest secret, 
Best confident, 'tis in a cabinet lock'd 
Treachery shall never open. I have found you 
More zealous in your love and service to me, 
Than I have been in my rewards. 

Allw. 8 till great ones, 
Above my merit. 
You have been 

More like a father to me than a master: 
'Pray you, pardon the comparison. 

Lov. I allow it; 
And, to give you assurance I am plcas'd in't, 
My carriage and demeanour to your mistress, 
Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me, 
I can command my passions. 

Allw. Tis a conquest 
Few men can boast of, when they are tempted. 
Oh! 

Lov. Why do you sigh ? Can you be doubtful of 
me? 
By that fair name I in the wars have purchas'd, 
And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 
I will not be more true to mine own honour, 
Than to thee, Allworth. 

All. Were you to encounter with a single foe, 
The victory were certain ; but to stand 
The charge of two such potent enemies, 
At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty, 
And those, too, seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 

Lov. Speak your doubts and fears, 
Since you will nourish 'em, in plainer language, 
That I may understand 'em. 

Allw. My much-lov'd lord, were Margaret only 
fair, 
You might command your passion ; 
But, when the well-tun'd accents of her tongue, 
Make music to you, and with numerous sounds, 
Assault your hearing, 
Hippolytus himself would leave Diana, 
To follow such a Venus. 

Lov. Love hath made you 
Poetical .Allworth. 

Allw. Grant all these beat off, 
(Which if it be in man to do, you'll do It,) 
Mammon, in Sir Giles Overreach*, steps in 
With heaps of ill-got gold, and as much land 
As would tire 

A falcon's wings, in one day to flyover. 
I here release your trust : 
'Tis happiness enough for me to serve you, 
And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon her. 

Lov. Why, shall I swear? 

All. By no means, my lord. 

Lov. Suspend 
Your judgment till the trial How far ia't . 
To Overreach' house ? 

Allw. In the most, some half hour's riding; 
You'll soon be there. 

Lov. And you the sooner freed 
From your jealous fears. 

All Oh, that I durst but hope it ! {Exeunt 

SCENE II— The Hall in Br Giles' Souse. 
Enter SIB GILES, QBEEDY, and MABBALL. 
Sir Q. Spare for no cost; let my dressers or* 
with the weight 
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Of curious viands. 

Oree. Store indeed'* no sore, sir. 

SirO. That proverb fits your stomach, Master 
Greedy: 

Oree, Tt does, indeed, Sir Giles : I do not like to 
see a table ill-spread, poor, meagre, just sprinkled 
o'er with salads, sliced beef, giblets, and pig's pet- 
titoes. Bat the substantial*? 0, Sir Giles, the 
substantials! The state of a fat turkey now! the 
decorum, the grandeur he marches in with ! 0, 1 
declare, I do much honour a chine of beef I 0, 1 do, 
reverence a loin of veal ! 

Sir O. And let no plate be seen, but what's pure 

Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of : let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room; and, when we wash, the 

water, 
With precious powders mix'd, so please my lord, 
That he may with envy wish to bathe soever. 

Afar. 'Twill be very chargeable. 

Sir O. A vaunt, you drudge ! 
Now all my labour'd ends are at the stake, 
Is't a time to think of thrift? Call in my daughter. 
Call in my daughter. {Exit Marrall. 

And, Master Justice, since you love choice dishes, 
And plenty of 'em— 

Oree. As I do, indeed sir, 
Almost as much as to give thanks for 'em. 

Sir O. I do confer that providence, with my 
power 
Of absolute command to have abundance, 
To your beBt care. 

Oree. Til punctually discharge it, 
And give the best directions. {Sir O. retires.) 
Now am I, 

In mine own conceit, a monarch ; at least, 
Arch-president o'the boil'd, the roast, the bak'd : 
I'd not change my throne for the Great Mogul's ; 
For which I will eat often ; and give thanks. 
When my belly's braced up like a drum ; and that's 
pure justice. [Exit. 

Sir O. (Advancing.) It must be so; should the 
foolish girl prove modest, 
She may spoil all; she had it not from me, 
But from her mother: I was ever forward, 
As she must be ; and therefore I'll prepare her. 
Enter MABBALL, followed by MABGABET, and 

Attendants. 
Alone, Margaret, 
Alone ; and let your women wait without. 

{Exit Women and Mar. 

Marg. Your pleasure, sir ? 

Sir O. Ha ! this is a neat dressing ! 
These orient pearls and diamonds well plac'd, too; 
The gown affects me not, it should have been 
Embroider'd o'er and o'er with flowers of gold ; 
But these rich jewels and quaint fashion help it 
How like you your new woman, 
The LadyJDownf alien 7 

Marg Well, for a companion * 
Not as a servant. 

SirO. Is she humble, Meg, 
And careful, too, her ladyship forgotten ? 

Marg. I pity her fortune. 

Sir. O. Pity her I Trample on her. 
I took her up in an old tamin gown, 
E'en starv'd for very want of food to serve thee, 
And if I understand she but repines 
To do thee any duty, though ne'er so servile, 
ril pack her to her knight, where I have lodg'd 

him, 
TntQ the Counter; and there let 'em howl together. 
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Marg. You knowyoor own Ways; but for me, I 
blash 
When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferior to myself 
In birtb. 

Sir O. In birth! Why, art thou not my daugh- 
ter, 
The blest child of my Industry and wealth ? 
Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 
Or, by my hope to see thee honourable, 
I will adopt a stranger to my fortunes, 
And throw thee from my care : Do not provolio 
me. 

Marg. I will not, sir; mould me which way you 
please. 
Enter GREEDY, with a napkin round his ntci, and a 
rolling-pin in his hand. 

Oree. Sir Giles, Sir Giles 1 

Sir O. How I interrupted? 

Oree. *Tis matter of importance. 
The cook, sir, is self-will d, and will not learn 
From my experience. There's a fawn brought in, 

sir. 
And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it: 
And, sir, we wise men know, that without the 

dumpling, 
'Tis not worth three pence. 

Sir O. Would it were whole In thy belly, 
To stuff it out ! Cook it anyway: pr ythee, leave 
me. 

Oree. Without order for the dumpling ? 

Sir O. Let it be dumpled 
Which way thou wilt; or tell him I will scald him 
In his own cauldron, 

Oree. I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my dumpling. XExil. 

Sir O. But to our business, Meg: You've heard 
who dines here? 

Meg. I have, sir. 

Sir O. 'Tis an honourable man; 
A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers ; and, what's rare, is one himself, 
A bold and understanding one : aud to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one volume, 
Is granted unto few, but such as rise up 
The kingdom's glory. 

Re-en'er GBEEDY, with a toast and fork. 

Oree. I'll resign my office, 
If I be not better obey'd. 

Sir O. 'Slight, art thou frantic? 

Oree. Frantic! 'twould make me frantic, and 
stark mad, 
Were I not a justice of peace and quorum, too. 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 
There are a dozen of woodcocks : ; 

He has found out , 

A new device for sauce, and will not dish 'em I 

With toasts and butter. 

Sir O. Cook ! rogue ! obey him ! I 

I've given the word : pray, now remove yourself I 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. * 

Oree. I will, and meditate what to eat at dinner. 



{Exit. 
ill « 



Sir 0. And as I said, Meg, when this gull dis- 
turb'd us, 
This honourable lord, this colonel, 
I would have thy husband! 

Marg. There's too much disparity 
Between his quality and mine, to hope it 
Sir Q. I more than hope, and doubt not to effect 
it; 
Be thou no enemy to thyself: my wealth 
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Shall weigh his titles down, and make you equals. 
Now for the meant to assure him thine, observe 

me: 
Bemember, he's a courtier, and a soldier, 
And not to be trifled with ; and therefore, when 
He comes to woo yon, see yon do not coy it : 
This mincing modesty hath spoil'd many a match 
By a first refusal, in Tain after hop'd for. 

Mary. You'll have me, sir, preserve the distance 
that 
Confines a virgin r 

Sir G. Virgin me no virgin ! 
m have yon lose that name, or yon lose me ; 
m have yon private- start not— I say, private : 
If yon are my true daughter, 
Youll venture alone with one man, though he 



Like Jupiter and Semele, and come off, too: 
And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 

Marg. I've heard this is the wanton's fashion, 
sir, 
Which I must never learn. 

Sir G. Learn any thing. 
And from any creature, that may make thee great ; 
E'en from the devil himself : stand not on form ; 
Words are no substances. 

Marg. With your leave, sir; in worldly policy, 
This is not the way to make me his wife : 
My virgin scruples overcome so soon, 
Cannot but assure him, 
I, that am light to him, will not hold weight 
When tempted by others ; so, in judgment, 
If, to obey you, I forget my honour, 
He must and will forsake me. 

SkrG. How! forsake thee? 
Do I wear a sword for fashion? or is this arm 
Shrank up, or wither'd ? Does there live a man, 
Of that large list I have encounter'd with, 
Oan truly say I e'er gave inch of ground 
Not purchas d with his blood, that did oppose me ? 
Forsake thee 1 He dares not 
Though all his captains, echoes to his will, 
Stood arm'd by his side, to justify the wrong. 
And he himself at the head of his bold troop ; 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship, 
I'd make him render 

A bloody and a strict account, and force him, 
By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour, 
Meg, I have said it 

Enter MABBALL, hastily. 

Mar. Sir, sir, the man of honour's come, 
• Newly alighted. 

Sir G. In there, without reply, and wait my 
call; 
And do as I command, or thou art lost ' J 

{Exit Margaret 
Is the loud music I gave order for, 
Beady to receive him ? 

Mar. Tis, sir. 

SirQ. Let 'em sound 
A princely welcome. [Exit MdrraU. 

Roughness, awhile leave me ; 
For fawning now, a stranger to mynature, 
Must make way for roe. (Music) 

Enter MARBALL, LOVELL, and ALL WOBTH, 
preceded and followed by servants. 

Lov. Sir, you meet your trouble. 

Sir G. What you are pleos'd to style so, is an 
honour 
Above my worth and fortunes. 

Re-enter GREEDY. 

AUw. (Aside.) Strange ! so humble t 

SirQ. A justice ofpeace, my lord. 

(Present* Greedy to him.) 



Lav. Your hand, good sir. 
Gree. (Aside.) This is a lord : some would think 
this a favour; 
But I bad rather have my hand in my dumpling, 
Sir O. Boom for my lord. 
Lov. I miss, sir, your fair daughter, 
To erown my welcome. 

Sir. G. May it please my lord 
To take a glass of Greek wine first ; and sud- 
denly 
She shall attend, my lord. 
Lav. You'll be obey'd, sir. 

[Exeunt all but Sir Giles. 
Sir O. 'Tis to my wish ; as soon as come, ask for 
her. 
Why, Meg I Meg Overreach t 

Jfe-enfcrMABGA&ET. 
How ! tears in your eyes ! : 
Ha ! dry 'em quickly, or I'll dig 'em out 
1 s this a time to whimper ? meet that greatness 
That flies into thy bosom ; think what Ms 
For me to say, my honourable daughter. 
No more; but be instructed, or expect— 
Re-enter LOVELL, ALL WOBTH^ GREEDY, ana 

MABBALL. 
A fine girl, my lord. 
Lav. As I live, a rare one! (Salutes her.) 

All. He's ta'en already: I am lost 
SirG. That kiss 
Came twanging off; I like it: (Aside.) Quit the 
room. 

{Exeunt Greedy, Marrall, and Allvorth. 
A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 
I hope, will teach her boldness. 

Lav. I am happy 
In such a scholar t but— 

Sir G. I am too old to learn, 
And therefore leave you to yourselves. Bemem- 
ber. 

{Aside to Margaret, and exit. 
Lov. You see, fair lady, your father Is solici- 
tous 
To have you change the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 

Marg. His haste, my lord, 
Holds no power o'er my wilt 
Lov. But o'er your duty. 
Marg. Which, f ore'd too much, may break. 
Lov. Bend rather, sweetest : 
Think of your years. 
Marg. Too few to match with yours. 
Lov. I can advance you. 
Marg. To a hill of sorrow; 
Where every hour I may expect to fall, 
But never hope firm footing. You are noble, 
I of a low descent however rich; 
O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 
I dare not trust these walls. 
Lov. Pray you, trust my ear then. 

(They whisper.) 
Re-enter SIB GILES, listening. 
Sir Q. Close at itl whispering 1 this is excel* 
lent! 
And by their postures, a consent on both parts. 
Be-enter GBEEDY. 
Qree. Sir Giles! Sir Giles! 
Sir G. The great fiend stop that clapper! 
dree. It must ring out, sir, when my belly rings 
noon. 
The bak'd meats are run out, the roast torn'd 
powder. 
Sir G. Stop your insatiate jaws, or 
I shall powder you. 
Gree* Beat me to dust, I care not 
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Ill such a cause as this, 1*11 die a martyr. 



S.rG. Diftorb my lord, 
>* hen he is in discourse ? 
Gree. Is't a time to talk, 
When we should be munching? 
Sir Q. Mom, villain ; vanish 1 Shall we break a 
bargain 
Almost made up? 

{Exit, thrusting Greedy off be/ore him. 
Lev. Lady, I understand you, 
And wish you happy in your choice ; believe it, 
I'll be a careful pilot to direct 
Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety. 
Marg. So shall your honour save two lives, and 
bind us 
Your slaves for ever. 

Lo». I'm in the act rewarded, 
Since it is good: Howe'er you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me, till our purpose 
Be brought to the wish'd end. 
Marg. I'm prone to that 
Lov. Now break we off our conference. Sir 
Giles! 
Where is Sir Giles? 
Enter BIB GILES, ALLWOBTH, GEEEDY, and 

MAftRATT^ 

Sir G. My noble lord : and how 
Does you lordship find her? 

Lov. Apt, Sir Giles, and coming ; 
And 1 like her the better. 
Sir G. (Aside.) So do I too. 
lov. Yet should we take forts at the first assault, 
'Twere poor in the defendant: I will confirm her 
With a love-letter or two, which I shall have 
Deliver'd by my page : we must, for form, give 
way to't 
Sir G. With ail my souL 
A towardly gentleman ! 
Your hand, good Master All worth: know my 

house 
Is ever open to yon. 
Alhc. {Aside.) Twas shut till now. 
Sir G. (To Margaret J Well done, well done, my 
honourable daughter ! 
Tbou'rt so already,— know this gentle youth, 
And cherish him, my honourable daughter! 
Marg. I shall, with my best care. 
Servants. {Without.) Boom, room,— make way 

there for my lady. 
Sir G. What noise? 
Gree. More stops. 
Before we go to dinner ! O my guts ! 

Enter Servants, LADY ALLWOBTH, and 
WELLBOBN. 
Lady. (To Wei born.) If I find welcome, 
You shall share in't, if not I'll back again ; 
For I come arm'd for all can be objected. 
Lov. How! the Lady All worth ? 
Sir G. And thus attended! 
Mar. No, I am a dolt ; 
The spirit of lies hath enter'd me. 

Lov. Noble lady, 
This is a favour, to prevent my visit, 
The service of my life can never equal. 
Lady. My lord, I laid wait for you, and much 
hop'd 
Yon would have made my poor house your first 

inn: 
And therefore, doubting that you might forget me, 
I borrow'd so much from my long restraint, 
And took the air, in person to Invite you. 
Lov. Your bounties are so great, they rob me, 
madam, 

>v e you thanks. 



Lady. Good Sir Giles Overreach. (Sou* to ?iim.) 
How dost thou, Marrall? Lik'd you my meat so 

ill, 
You'll dine no more with me ? 

Gree. I will, when you please, 
An'it likeyour ladyship. 

Lady. When you please. Master Greedy; 
If meat can do't, you shall be satisfied. 
And now, my lord, pray take into your knowledge 
This gentleman: howe'er his outside's coarse, 

(Presents Wellborn.) 
His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man's: 

And bowsoe'er his honour carries him 
To be thus accoutred, or what taint soe'er, 
For his wild life, hath stuck upon his fame, 
He may, ere long, with boldness rank himself 
With some that have contemn'd him. Sir Giles 

Overreach, 
If I am welcome, bid him so. 

Sir G. My nephew! 
He has been too long a stranger : faith, you have : 
Pray, let it be mended. 

(LoveU confers apart with Wellborn.) 
Mar. Why, sir, what do you mean ? 
This is rogne Wellborn, monster, prodigy, 
That should hang, or drown himself : no man of 

worship, 
Much lessyour nephew. 

Sir G. Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 

Mar. I'll not lose my joke, 
Though I be beaten dead for't 

Well. (Advancing.) Let my silence plead 
In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offers itself, to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 
Lov. 1 would hear, and help 'em. 

(Aside to Wellborn} 
Sir G. Your dinner waits you. 
Lov. Pray you, lead ; we follow, 
Lady. Dear Master Wellborn, come : You are my 
guest 
[Takes Wellborn's hand. Musk. Exeunt all 
but Greedy. 
Gree. Dear Master Wellborn! so she said: 
Heaven, heaven! 
If my belly would give me leave, I could ruminate* 
All day on this : I've granted twenty warrants 
To have him committed, from all the prisons in the 

shire, 
To Nottingham gaol ! And now, Dear Master 

Wellborn! 
And, My good nephew ! But I play the fool, 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 

Re-enter MABBALL. , 
Are they set, Man-all? 
Mar. Long since -Pray you, a word, air. 
Greedy. No wording now. 
Mar. In troth, I must; My master, 
Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold with 

you, 
And does entreat you, more guests being coming 

in 
Than he expected, especially his nephew, 
The table being full too, you would excuse h'm, 
And wait to sup with him on the cold meat 

Gree. How! nodinnor, 
After all my care ? 

Mar. 'Tis but a penance for 
A meal ; besides, you broke your fast— 

Gree. That was 
But a bit to stay my stomach, A man in eommJa. 
sion 
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Give place to a tatterdemalion? 
Mar. No big words, sir! 
Should his worship hear you,— 
Grte. Lose my dumpling too, 
And butter'd toast and woodcocks? 

Mar. Come, have patience, 
If you will dispense a little with your justice- 
ship, 
And sit with the maids below there, you'll hare 

dumpling, 
Woodcock, and butter'd toast too, by and by. 

(free. This revives me: 
I will gorge there sufficiently. 
Mar. There's your way, sir. [Exit MarralL 

Gree. I fear, we shall have but short oommons 
below. I am no cameleon, to fe«id on air; nor 
Frenchman, to feast on a scoused frog, or rogale on 
an ounce of beef in a Mediterranean sea of soup : 
1 lore to see the board well spread, groaning 
under its savoury burden, smoking-hot, from spit 
furnace, and cauldron. Ods me, Sir Giles ! 

{Exit Greedy. 
Enter SIB GILES. 
SirG. She's caught! O, woman! What, neglect 
my lord, 
And all her compliments apply to Wellborn ! 
The garments of her widowhood laid by, 
She now appears as glorious as the spring. 
Her eyes fix d on him, in the wine she drinks, 
He being her pledge, she sends him burning kisses, 
And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 
She leaves my meat, to feed upon his looks; 
And if in our discourse he be but nam'd, 
From her a deep sigh follows. But why grieve I 
At this ? It makes for me; if she prove his, 
All that is hers is mine, as I will work him. 
EnUr MARRALL. 
Afar. Sir, the whole board is troubled at your 

rising. 
Sir G. No matter, Til excuse it : Trytheo Mar- 
rail, 
Watch an occasion to invite my nephew 
To speak with me in private. 

Mar. Who! the rogue 
The lady scorn'd to look on ! 

Sir G. Sirrah, sirrah ! 
Enter LOVELY MARGARET, and ALLWORTH. 
Sir G. (To Lot.) My good lord, excuse my 

manners. 
Lov. There needs none, Sir Giles ; 
I may ere long say— father, when it please 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 
Sir G. She shall seal to it, my lord, and make me 
happy. 

(Lady Allworth, <£rc. without.) 
Lady. Nay, Master Wellborn, — 
Mar. See, sir, she comes, and cannot be without 

him. 
SirG. Grosser and grosser. 
Enter LADY ALLWORTH, WELLBORN, and 

Servants. 
Lady. Provide my coach, 
I'll instantly away. My thanks, Sir Giles, 
For my entertainment (Mar. whispers Well.) 

S<r G. 'Tis your nobleness, 
To think it such. 

Lady. I must do you a further wrong, 
In taking away your honourable guest 
Lov. I wait on you, madam : farewell, good Sir 

Giles. 
Lady. Nay, come, Master Wellborn. 

[Exit Man all. 
I must not leave you behind ; in sooth I must not 
Sir 0. Rob me not, mada r t of ail joys at once : 
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Lei my nephew stay behind; be shall have my 

coach, 
And after some small conference between us. 
Soon overtake your ladyship. 
Lady. Stay not long, sir. 

Lov. Farewell, dear Margaret! You shall every 
day 
Hear from your servant by my faithful page. 
Allw. 'Tis a service I am prood of. 

[Extuni Lovell, Lady Allworth, Allworth, and 
Servants. 
Sir G. Daughter, to your chamber. 

IJBxU Margaret. 
You may wonder, nephew, 
After so long an enmity between us, 
I should desire your friendship. 

Well. So I do, sir; 
Tis strange to me. 

Sir G. But I will make it no wonder ; 
And, what is more, unfold my nature to you. 
We worldly men, when we see friends and kins- 
men 
Past hope sank in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift 'em up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press 'em to the bottom ; 
As I must yield, with you I practis'd it ; 
But now I see you in a way to rise, 
1 can and will assist you. This rich lady, 
(And I am glad oft) is enamour'd of you. 

Weft No such thing: 
Compassion rather, air. 

Sir G. Well, in a word, 
Because your stay is short, I'll have you seen 
No more in this base shape ; nor shall she say, 
She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 

Well. (Asia*.) He'll run into the noose, and save 

my labour. 
Sir G. You have a trunk of rich clothes not far 
hence, 
In pawn ; I will redeem 'em; and, that no clamour 
May taint your credit for your petty debts, 
You shall have wherewithal to cut 'em off, 
And go a freeman to the wealthy lady. 

Well. This done, sir, out of love, and no endj 

else — 
SirG. As it is, nephew. 
Well. Binds me still your servant 
Sir Q. No compliments; you're staid for. Ere 
you've supp'd, 
You shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for 

my nephew ! 
To-morrow I will visit you. 

Well. Here's an uncle 
In a man's extremes! How much they do belie 

you, 
That say you are hard-hearted. 

Sir G. My deeds, nephew, 
Shall speak my love; what men report, I weigh 
not [Exeunt,. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I— A Room in Lady Allworth' s house, 

LOVELL sealed, sealing a Utter, and ALLWORTH 
waiting on him. 

Lov. 'Tis well. May this succeed! 

(Rises and advances.) 
I now discharge you 

From further service : mind your own affairs: 
I hope they'll prove successful. 

Allw. What is blest 
With your good wish, my lord, cannot but pros- 



r time' 



Let after times report, and to your honour, 
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How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt ; yet, if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply ' 
My tongue's defects, I could— 

Lov. Nay, do not melt; 
This ceremonial thanks, to me*« superfluous. 

(Sir Giles Overreach, 6&, xcithoutj 
Sir G. Is my lord stirring ? 
Lov. f Tis he! O, here's your letter. 

(Gins a letter.) 
Let him in. 

(Attworih open* the doer.) 
Enter SIB GILES, GREEDY, and MABRALL. 
Sir 0. A good day to my lord 1 
Lov. You are an early riser, 
Sir Giles. 
Sir G. And reason, to attend your lordship. 
Lov. And you, too, Master Greedy, up so soon! 
Gree. In troth, my lord, after the sun is up 
I cannot sleep: for I've a foolish stomach 
That croaks for breakfast. With your lordship's 

favour 
I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy friend Sir Giles. 
Lov. Fray you, use your pleasure. 

(Retires.) 
Gree. How far, Sir Giles, and pray you answer 
me 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house to this of my Lady All- 
worth's? 
Sir G. Why, some four mile. 
Gree. Howl four mile, good Sir Giles— 
Upon your reputation, think better; 
For four miles' riding 
Gould not have rais'd so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 
Mar. Whether you ride, 
Or go afoot, you're that way still provided, 
Ant please your worship. 

Sir G. How now, sirrah? prating 
Before my lord! no deference ; Go to my nephew, 
See all his debts discharg'd, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich suit 
Mar. I may fit you too. 

{Exit Marrall. 
Lov. I have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 
Sir O. 'Twill fire her; for she's wholly yours 
already. 
Sweet Master Allworth, take my ring; 'twill carry 

you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you; and there 

plead 
For my good lord, if you should find occasion. 
That done, pray, ride to Nottingham, get a 

license, 
Still by this token. (To Lov.) I will have't des- 

patch'd, 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may say, 
My honourable, nay, right honourable daughter. 
Gree. (To Attworth.) Take my advice, young 
gentleman: get your breakfast; 
'Tie unwholesome to ride fasting: I'll eat with 

you, 
And that abundantly. 

Sir G. Some fury's in that gut: 
Hungry again ! did you not devour this morning 
A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester 
oysters? 
Gree. Why, that was, air, only to scour my sto- 
mach, 
A kind of preparative. 
Lov. Haste your return. 



Allw. I will not fail, my lord. [Exit, 

Gree. Nor 1, to line 
My Christmas coffer. [Exit, 

Sir Q. To my wish ; (Tho§ tit) we're private. 
I come not to make offer with my daughter 
A certain portion ; that were poor and trivial: 
In one word I pronounce, all that is mine, 
In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 
With her, my lord, comes to you ; nor shall yen 

have 
One motive to Induce you to believe 
I live too long ; since every year 1 '11 add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours, 
too. 

Lov. You are a right kind father. 

Sir G. You shall Jiave reason 
To think me such. 

How do you like this seat of Lady Allworth's r 
It is well wooded and well water'd, the acres 
Fertile and rich ; would it not serve, for change, 
To entertain your friends in a summer progress ? 
What thinks my noble lord ? 

Lov. *Tis a wholesome air, 
And well-built pile : and she that's mistress of it, 
Worthy the large revenue. 

Sir G. She the mistress I 
It may be so for a time ; but, let my lord 
Say only that he but likes it, and would have it, 
I say, ere long 'tis his. 

Lov. Impossible! 

Sir G. You conclude too fast, not knowing me, 
Nor the engines that I work by. 'Tis not alone 
The Lady Allworth's lands ;— for those once Well-" 

horn's, 
As, by her dotage to him, I know they will be, 
Shall soon be mine :— but point out any man's 
In all the shire, and say they lie convenient 
And useful for your lordship, and once more 
I say aloud they're yours (They rise.) 

Lov. I dare not own 
What's by unjust and cruel means extorted; 
My fame and credit are more dear to me, 
Than thus to expose 'em to be censur'd by 
The public voice. 

Sir G. You run, my lord, no hazard. 
Your reputation shall still stand as fair 
In all good men's opinion's, as now : 
For though I do condemn report myself, 
As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour, 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 
Shall ne'er be sullied with one taint or spot 
All my ambition is, to have my daughter 
Bight honourable, which my lord can make her : 
And, might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young Lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 
I write ml ultra to my proudest hopes. 
As for possessions and annual rents, 
Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state requires, 
I do remove that burthen from your shoulders 
And take it on mine own ; for though I ruin 
The country, to supply your riotous waste, 
The scourge of prodigals, wantj shall never find 
you. 

Lov. Are you not mov'd with the sad impreca- 
tions 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices ? 

SirG. Yes, as rocks are, 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is mov'd. 
When wolves, with hunger pin'd, bom aj bar 
brightness. ° T 
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I'm of » solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant coarse. 

Nay, when my ears are pierc'd with widow's cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my three* 

hold, 
I only think what 'tis to have my daughter 
Bight honourable ; and 'tis a powerful charm, 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 
Or the least sting of conscience. 

Lov. I admire 
The toughness of your nature. 

Sir Q. Tis for yon, 
My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble ; 
Nay more, if yon will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight 
In my arrival to my wealth these dark 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take plea- 
sure 
In spending what my industry hath compass'd. 
My haste commands me hence ; in one word, there- 
fore, 
Is it a match, my lord? 

Lov. I hope that is past donbt now. 

Sir O. Then rest secure; not the hate of all man- 
kind here, 
Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter, 
Shall make me study aught but your advancement 
One story higher: an earl! if gold can do it 
Doubt not my honour, nor my faith to you; 
Though I am borne thus headlong by my will, 
You may make choice of what belief you please, 
To me 'tis equal ! so, my lord, good-morrow. [Exit. 

Lov. He's gone: I wonder how the earth can 
bear him ! 
I, that have liv'd a soldier, 
And stood the enemy's violent charge undaunted, 
To hear this horrid monster, am all bath'd 
In a cold sweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
Is no more shaken, than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads his double head 
With sudden drifts of snow. 

Enter LADY ALLWOBTH. 

Lady. Save you, my lord. 
Disturb I not your privacy ? 

Lov. No, good madam ; 
For your own sake, I'm glad yon came no sooner: 
Since this bold, bad man, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Made «ueh a plain discovery of himself, 
And read this morning such a devilish matins, 
That I should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it 

Lady. I ne'er press'd, my lord, 
On others' privacy ; yet, against my will, 
Walking for health's sake, in the gallery here, 
I was made, 

(So loud and- vehement he was,) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 
But, my good lord, if I may use my freedom, 
As to an honour'd friend,-^ 

Lov. You lessen else 
Your favour to me. 

Lady. I dare, then, say thus: 
However common men 
Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 
Of their industrious aims, 'twill not agree 
With those of noble blood, of fame, and honour. 

Lov. Madam, 'tis eonfess'd i 
But what infer you from it? 

Lady. This, nay lord; 
I allow the heir of Sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 
A maid well qualified, and the richest match 
Oar north part can make boast of ; yet she oannot, 
WJth jail that she brings with her, stop their 
mouths 



That never will forget who was her father: 

Or that my husband Allworth's lands, and WeH- 
born's, 

(How wrung from both, needs no repetition,) 

Were real motives that more work'd your lord* 
ship 

To join your families, than her form and virtues; 

You may conceive the rest. 
Lov. I do, good madam. 

And long since have consider'd it 

And 'tis my resolution, ne'er to wed 

With the rich Margaret, Overreach's daughter. 
Lady. (Aside.) I am glad to hear thia 

Why, then, my lord, pretend you marriage to her ? 

Dissimulation but ties false knots 

On that straight line, by which you hitherto 

Have gaeasur'd all your actions. 
Lov. I make answer, 

And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have you, 

That, since your husband's death, have liv d a 
strict 

And chaste nun's life, on the sudden given your- 
self 

To visits and entertainments ? Think you, madam, 

'Tis not grown public conference ? or the favours 

Which you so prodigally have thrown on Well- 
born, 

Incur not censure ? 
Lady. I'm innocent here; and, on my life, I 
swear, 

My ends are good. 
Lov. So, on my soul, are mine 

To Margaret: but leave both to the event ; 

And, since this friendly privacy doth serve 

As a fair offer'd means unto ourselves 

To search each other further— you having shewn 

Your care of me, I, my respect to you— 

Deny me not, I dare not yet say more. 

An afternoon's discourse. 
Lady. Affected coyness might deny your suit; 

But, such your honour, frankness shall become 
me' 

And bid my tongue avow my honest heart: 

I shall attend your lordship. 
Lov. My heart thanks you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— A Village. 
Enter FBOTH, and TAPWELL, from the Bouse, 
Tap. Undone, undone 1 This was your counsel, 

Froth. 
Fro'h. Mine! I defy thee: did not Master 
Marrall 
(He has marr'd all, I am sure,) strictly command 

us, 
On pain of Sir Giles Overreach's displeasure, 
To turn the gentleman out of doers ? 

Tap. 'Tis true: 
But now, he's bis uncle's darling; and has got 
Master Justice Greedy, since he flU'd his belly, 
At bis commandment to do any thing. 
Woe, woe to us I 
Froth. He may prove merciful 
Tap. Troth, we do not deserve it at his hands. 
Froth. Then, he knows all the passsgee of our 
house; 
As the receiving of stolen goods, and so forth. 
When he was rogue Wellborn, no man would be- 
lieve him 1 
And then his information could not hurt us; 
But now he is right worshipful again. 
Who dares but doubt his testimony ? 
Tap. Undone, undone! Methinks 
I see thee, Froth, already in a cartf 
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And my hand hissing, \ 

If 1 'scape the halter, with the letter B 
Printed upon it 

Froth. 'Would that were the worst! 
That were but nine days' yonder. As for credit, 
We've none to lose ; but we shall lose his custom : 
There s the devil on't 

Tap. He has summon' d all his creditors by the 
drum; 
'Tis said, he has found such a new way 
To pay his old debts, as 'tis very likely, 
He shall be chronicled for it 

Froth. But are you sure his worship 
Comes this way to my lady's? (Drum, and cry with- 
out o/Brave Master Wellborn!) 

Tap. Hark! I hear him. 

Froth. Be ready with your petition, and present it 

To his good grace. {Drum, and cry again.) 

Enter GBEEDY WELLBORN, in a rich habit, 

MABBALL, Vintner, Tailor, with other Creditors, 

OBDEB, FUBNAOE, and AMBLE ; TAPWELL 

and FBOTH, kneeling, deliver apetition. 

Well. How's this? petition'd too ! 
But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes, 
Can work upon these rascals. I shall be, 
I think, Prince Wellborn. 

Mar. When your worship's married, 
You maybe, I know ; what I hope to see you. 

Well Then look thou for advancement 

Mar. To be known 
Your worship's bailiff is the mark I shoot at 

Well. And thou shalt hit it 

Mar. Pray you, sir, dispatch 
These needy followers; and for my admittance, 

(Tapwell and Froth flattering Justice Greedy.) 
Provided you'll defend me from Sir Giles, 
Whose service I am weary of, I'll say nothing 
You shall give thanks for. 

Well Fear me not, Sir Giles. 

(We U. and Mar. convert* apart.) 

Gree. (Advancing.) who ? Tapwell, I remember ; 
thy wife brought me, 
Last new year's tide, a couple of fat turkeys. 

Tap. And shall do, every Christmas, let your 
worship 
But stand my friend now. 

6Ve •. How, with Master Wellborn ? 
I can do any thing with him on such terms. 
See you this honest couple ? (To Well.) They're gocd 

souls 
As ever drew out spigot Have they not 
A pair of honest faces ? 

Well I o'erheard you, 
And the bribe he promis'd. You are cozen'd in 

'em; 
For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots, 
This, for a most unthankful knave, and this, 
For a base quean and thief, have worst deserv'd 

me; 
And therefore speak not for them. By your place, 
You're rather to do me justice. Lend me your ear: 
Forget his turkeys, and call in his license, 
And every season I will send you venison, 
To feast a mayor and corporation. 

Gree. I'm chang'd o'the sudden in my opinion. 
Mum. 
Come near; (To Tap and Froth.) nearer, rascal ! 
And, now I view him better, did you e'er see 
One look so like an arch knave? his very counte- 
nance, 
Should an understanding judge but look upon him, 
Would hang bim, though he were innocent 

~ - 4r Froth. Worshipful sir,— 



Gree. No: though tbe Great Turk came, instead 
of turkeys, 
To beg my favour, I am inexorable. 
Thou 'st an ill name : I here do damn thy license, 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 
For instantly I will, in mine own person, 
Command the constable to pull down thy sign, 
And do't before I eat 

Froth. No mercy? 

Ore*. Vanish! 
If I shew any, may my promis'd venison choke me 1 

Tap. Unthankful knaves are ever so rewarded. . 
[Exeunt Tapwell and Froth. 

Well On, master Greedy: I'll be with you at 
dinner. 

Gree. For heaven's sake, don't stay long ; 
'Tis almost ready. [Exit. 

Well Speak: what are you? 

Vint. A decay' d vintner, sir. 
That might have thriv'd but that your worship 

broke me, 
With trusting you with muscadine and 
And five-pound suppers, with your aff 
When you lodg'd upon the Bankside. 

Well. I remember. 

Vint. I've not been hasty, nor e'er laid to arrest 
you; 
And therefore, sir,— 

Well Thou art an honest fellow, 
ni set thee up again. (2o Mar.) See his bill paid. 
What are you? 

Ta\ A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 
I long time gave you credit for rich clothes ; 
But, your failing in payment, 
I was remov'd from the shop-board, and confln'd 

Well See him paid: (To Marrall) and botch no 
more. 

Tai. I ask no interest sir. 

Well. Such tailors need not; 
If their bills are paid in one-and-twenty years, 
They're seldom losers. See these men discharg'd. 

(Marrall settles with the creditors,) 
And, since old debts are clear'd by a new way, 
A little bounty will not misbecome me: 
There's something for you all. 

(Gives monty'to all the Servants.) 

All the Creditors. Brave Master Wellborn! 

[Exeunt Gredi'ors. 

Well Leave me, good friend : attend upon your 
lady. [Exeunt Amble, Furnace, and Order. 
Now, Master Marrall, what's the weighty secret 
You promis'd to impart ? 

Mar. Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate each circumstance ; 
This only, in a word : I know, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 
For all the money which he now has lent you ; 
This you must not consent to : 
As he grows in heat, as I am sure he will. 
Be you but rough, and say he's in your debt 
Ten times the sum, upon the sale of your land : 
I'd a hand in't, I speak it to my shame, 
When you were defeated of it 

Well That's forgiven. 

Mar. I shall deserve it Then urge him to 
produce 
The deed in which you pass'd it over to him: 
Which, I know, he'll have about him, to deliver 
To the Lord LovelL I'll instruct you further 
As I wait on your worship : if I play not my prise 
To your full content, and your uncle's mow vox- 
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Hang up Jack MarralL 

■ Wett. I rely upon thee. [Exeunt 

SCENE III.— A Room in Sir Giles* Bouse, 
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Enter MABGABET, with a letter in Iter hand, and 
ALLWOBTH. 

Alia. Whether to yield the first praise to my 
lord's 
TJnequall'd temperance, or your constant sweetness, 
I yet rest doubtful. 

Marg. Give it to Lord Lovell; 
For what in him was bounty, in me's duty. 
I make but payment of a debt to which 
My tows, in that high office register'd, 
Are faithful witnesses. 

J lite. Tis true, my dearest: 
Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wilful shipwreck of their faiths and oaths, 
To fill the arms of greatness ; 
While you, with matchless virtue, thus hold out, 
Spurning at honour, when it comes to court you,— 
I am so tender of your good, that faintly 
I wish myself that right, you're pleas'd to do me. 

Marg. To me what's title, when content is 
wanting? 
Or the smooth brow, and wealth, 
Of a pleas'd sire that slaves me to his will ;— 
And, so his vain ambition may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great, 
Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 
To make her own election ? 

Alhe. But the dangers 
That follow the repulse— 

Marg. To me they're nothing: 
Let Allworth love, I cannot be unhappy. 
Suppose the worst, that in his rage, he kill me; 
A tear or two, by you dropt on my hearse, 
In sorrow for my fate, will call back life. 
80 far as but to say, that I die your's ; 
I then shall rest in peace. 

AUw. Heaven avert 
Such trials of your true affection to me i 
Nor will it unto you, that are all mercy, 
Shew so much rigour. But, since we must run 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between 'em. 

Marg. Lord Lovell is our friend ; 
And, though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 

Enter SIB GILES. 
The end may yet prove happy. (Aside.) Now, my 

Alia. (Aside.) To your letter, and put on a seem- 
ing anger. 

Marg. I'll pay my lord all debts due to his title: 
And, when with terms not taking from his honour 
He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him ; 
Bat, in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 
To fix a time and place, without my knowledge, 
A priest to tie the knot can ne'er be undone 
Till death unloose it, is a confidence 
In his lordship will deceive him. 

AUw. I hope better, good lady. 

Marg, Hope, sir, what you please; for me, 
I must take a safe and secure course: I have 
A father, and without his full consent, 
Though all lords of the land kneel'd for my 

favour, 
I can grant nothing. 

Sir O. (Aside.) I like this obedience ; 
But whatsoever my lord writes, must and shall 

be 
Accepted and embrac'd. Sweet Master Allworth, 
Too shew yourself a true and faithful servant 



To your good lord t he has a jewel of you. 
How 1 frowning, Meg ? Are these looks to re- 
ceive 
A messenger from my lord? What's this? giro 
me it 
Marg. A piece of arrogant paper. 

Sir G. (Reads. " Fair mistress, from pour servant 

learn all joys 
That we can hope for, ifdeferr'd, prove toys; 
Therefore, this instant, and in private, mat 
A husband, that will gladly at your feet 
Lay down his honours, tendering them to you 
With aU content, the church being paid her due."* 

Is this the arrogant piece of paper? fool ! 

Will you still be one? I' the name of madness, 

what 
Could bis good honour write more to content 

you? 
Is there aught else to be wish'd, after these two 
That are already off er'd ? Marriage first, 
And la wfulpleasure after. What would you more ? 

Marg, Why, sir, I would he married like your 
daughter: 
Not hurried away i'the night, I know not whither, 
Without all ceremony ; no friends invited, 
To honour the solemnity. 

AUw. An't please your honour, 
For so, before to-morrow, I must style you, 
My lord desires this privacy, in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are far off, 
And his desires to have it done, brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming; 
And yet he stands resolv'd with all due pomp 
To have his marriage at court celebrated, 
When he has brought your honour up to London. 

Sir O. He tells you true ; 'tis the fashion, on my 
knowledge : 
Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness, 
Must put it off, forsooth ! 

Marg. I could be contented, 
Were you but by, to do a father's part, 
And give me in the church. 

SirG. So my lord have you, 
What do I care who gives you ? Since my lord 
Does purpose to be private, I'll not cross him. 
I know not, Master Allworth, how my lord 
Maybe provided, and therefore, there's a purse 
Of gold: 'twill serve this night's expense; to- 
morrow 
111 furnish him with any sums. 
Use my ring to my chaplain ; he is beneflc'd 
At my manor of Qot'em, and call'd Parson Willdo; 
Tie no matter for a license : I'll bear him out in't. 

Marg. With your favour, sir, what warrant is 
your ring? 
He may suppose I got that twenty ways, 
Without your knowledge ! and then, to be ref us'd 
Were such a strain upon me! If you pleas'd, sir, 
Your presence would do better. 

Sir G. Still perverse 1 
I say again, I will not cross my lord : 
Yet I'll prevent you too Paper and ink there. 

All". Sir 'tis ready here. 

Sir G. I thank you. I can write, then, to my 
chaplain. (Sir Giles sits down and writes.) 

AUw. Sir, sir, 
You may, if you please, leave out the name of my 

lord, 
In respect he would be private, and only write— 
" Marry her to this gentleman." 

SirO. WeUadvis'd- 
Tisdone. Away! 

(Gives Allworth the paper; Margaret in 
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My blessing? Girl, thou bast it: 
Nay, no reply. Begone, good Master Allworth : 
This shall be the best night's work you ever made. 
Allw. I hope so, sir. [Exeunt Marg. and Attw. 
Sir O. Now ail's cock-sure. 
Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 
Say, Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Your honourable daughter ? 
My ends, my ends are eompass'd! Then, lor 

Wellborn 
And the lands ; were he once married to the widow ; 
I have him here. (Touching his forehead.) I can 

scarce contain myself, 
I am so full of joy; nay, joy all over I {Exit. 

ACT V. 

SCENE L— The Hall in Lady Allworth's Aon*, 

Enter LOVELL aud LADY ALLWOBTH. 

Lady. By this, you know how strong the motives 
were, 
That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
A little with my gravity, to advance 
The plots and projects of the down-trod Wellborn. 

Lov. What you intended, madam, 
For the poor gentleman, hath found good success; 
For, as I understand, his debts are paid, . 
And he once more furnish'd for fair employment: 
But all tne arts that I have us'd to raise 
The fortunes of your joy and mine, youth Allworth, 
Stand yet in supposition : though I hope well; 
For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 
Than their years can promise. 

Lady. Though my wishes 
Are with yours, my lord : yet give me leave to fear 
The building, though well-grounded. To deceive 
Sir Giles, that's both a lion and a fox 
In his proceedings, were a work beyond 
The strongest undertakers ; not the trial 
Of two weak innocents. 

Lov. Despair not, madam : 
Hard things are eompass'd of by easy means. 
The cunning statesman, that believes, he fathoms 
The eouniels of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by simplicity oit over-reached. 

Lady. May he be so! 
The young ones have my warmest wishes with 
them. 

Lov. O, gentle lady, prove as kind to me! 
You've deign'd to hear, now grant, my honest Buit; 
And if you may be won to make me happy, 
But join your hand to mine, and that shall be 
A solemn contract 

Lady. I were blind to my own good, 
Should I refuse it; yet, my lord, receive me 
As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 

Lov. If I return not, with all tenderness, 
Equal respect to you, may I die wretched ! 

Lady. There need no protestations, my lord, 
To her that cannot doubt. 

JGfofcr WELLBORN. 
You're welcome, sir : 
Now you look like yourself. 

Well And will continue 
Such, in my free acknowledgment that I am 
Your creature, madam ; and will never hold 
My life mine own, when you please to command it 

Lov. It is a thankfulness that well becomes you. 

Lady. For me, I am happy, 
That my endeavours prosper'd. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle ? 

WeU. I heard of him, madam, 



By his minister, MarralL He's grown into strange 

passions 
About his daughter: this last night, he look'd for 
Your lordship at his home ; but, missing you, 
And Margaret not appearing, he is coming 
To seek her here at Lady Allworth's house. 
His wise head is much perplex'd and troubled. 

Lov. I hope my project took. 

Lady. I strongly hope it 

(Sir Giles and Marrall without.) 

Sir O. (Without.) Ha! find my daughter, thou 
huge lump of nothing, 
I'll bore thine eyes out else. 

WeU. May it please your lordship, 
For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing, 
You may, perhaps, have sport. 

Lov. You shall direct me. [Exit 

SirO. (Without.) Idiot! booby! booby! 

Mar. ( Without.) O, 0, ! 

Sir O. (Without.) I shall Bol-fa you, rogue 1 

Mar. (Without.) Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus ? 

Enter SIR GILES with distracted loots, driving in 
MABEALL before him. 

Sir O. Cause, slave ? Why, I am angry, 
And thou a subject only fit for beating. 
And to cool my choler. Look to the writing: 
Let but the seal be broke upon the box 
That has slept in my cabinet these three years, 
I'll rack thy soul for't 

Mar. (Aside.) I may yet cry quittance ; 
Though now I suffer, and dare not resist" 

Sir O. Lady, by your leave; did you see my 
daughter, lady? 
And the lord her husband? Are they in your 

house ? 
If they are, discover, that I may bid 'em joy; 
And, as an entrance to her place of honour, 
See you, on her left hand, bending down low, 
When she nods on you ; which you must receive 
As a special favour. 

Lady. When I know, Sir Giles, 
Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay it; 
But, in the meantime, 
I give you to understand, I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 

Sir O. When you once see her 
Led and supported by the lord, her husband, 
You'll be taught better. Nephew,— 

Well. Well? 

Sir O. No more! 

Well. 'Tis all I owe you. 

Sir Q. Have your redeem'd rags 
Made you thus insolent I 

Well. Insolent to you ! 
Why, what are you, sir, pray, unless in years, 
Wore than myself? 

Sir O. His fortune swells him: 
'Tis rank! he's married. 

Lady. (Aside.) This is excellent I 

Sir 0. Sir, in calm language, though I seldom 
use it, 
I am fawiliar with the cause that makes you 
Bear up thus bravely ; there's a certain buzz 
Of a stolen marriage,— do you hear!— of a stolen 

marriage; 
In which, 'tis said, there's somebody hath been 

cozen'd ; 
I name no parties. 

WeU. Well, sir, and what follows? 

Sir (7. Marry, this, since you are so peremptory: 
remember, 
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Upon mere hope of your great match, I lent yon 
Some certain monies ; put me in good security, 
And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute, 
Of some of your new possessions, or III have yon 
Dragg'd in your lavender robes to the gaol; yon 

know me, 
And, therefore, do not trifle. 

WelL Can you be 
Bo cruel to your nephew, now he's in 
The way to rise t Was this the courtesy 
Ton did me, in pure love, and no ends elset 

Sir O. End me mo ends! Engage the whole es- 
tate, 
And force your spouse to sign it ; yon shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swagger, 
And revel in drunken taverns. 

Well. And beg after: 
Mean you not so? 

ShrG. Ify thoughts are mine and free. 
Shall I have security ? 

Well No. indeed, you shall not; 1 
Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment 
Tour great looks fright not me. 

Sir G. But my deeds shall. (They both draw.) 

Lady. Help! Murder, murder ! 

Enter AMBLE, WATCHALL, and OBDER, with 
drawn swords. 

SirO. Ontbrav'd! 

Will. Let him come on, 
Arm'd with his cat-throat practices to guard hint, 
With all his wrongs and injuries about him, 
The right that 1 bring with me will defend me, 
And punish his extortion. 

JSUrG. That I had thee 
Bat single in the field ! 

Lady. Yon may ; bat mako not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

Sir Q. Wert in a church, 
By heaven and Hell, I'll do't ! 

(Lady Allworth retires.) 

Mar. (To Wen.) Now put him to 
The shewing of the deed. 

WelL This rage is vain, sir : 
For fighting, fear not, yon shall have your hands 

full 
Upon the least incitement ; and, whereas 
Ton charge me with a debt of monies to you ; 
If there be law, howe'er you have no conscience, 
Either restore my land, or Til recover 
A debt that's truly due to me from you, 
In value ten times more than what you challenge. 

Sir G. I in thy debt ? 0, impudence 1 Did I not 
purchase 
The land left by thy father ? that rich land 
That had continued in Wellborn' b name 

Enter two of Sir Giles' Servants with a box. 
Twenty descents ; which like a riotous fool, 
Thou didst make sale of ? 0, you're come at last I 
(To the Servants.) 
Is not here inclos'd 
The deed that does confirm it mine? 

liar. Now, now ; (Lady Allworth advances.) 

WelL I do acknowledge none; I ne'er pass'd o'er 
Any such land : I grant, for a year or two, 
Ton had it in trust ; which, if you do discharge, 
Surrendering the possession, you shall ease 
Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law ; 
Which, if yon prove not honest, as I doubt it, 
Must of necessity follow. 

Lady. In my judgment; 
He does advise you well. 

Sir 6. Good, good ! Conspire 
With your new husband, lady ; second Mm 



In his dishonest practices . But, when 

This manor is extended to my use, 

You'll speak in an humbler key, and sue for favour. 

Lady, Never: do not hope it 

Well. Let despair first seize me. 

Sir G. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thco 
give 
Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence ; if thou canst forswear 
Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of 
Thy ears to the pillory— 

&ir Giles unlocks the box, and fates out 
the deed) 
See ! here's that will make 
My in teres t clear. Ha I 

Lady. A fair skin of parchment! 

Well. Indented, I confess, and labels too; 
But neither wax, nor words. How? thunder- 
struck! 
Is this your precious evidence? this, that makes 
Tour interest clear ? 

Sir G. I am o'erwhelm'd with wonder 1 
What prodigy is this ? What subtle devil 
Hath raa'd out the inscription ? The wax 
Turned into dust! 
Do you deal with witches, rascal? 
There is a statute for you, whieh will bring 
Tour neck in a hempen circle; yes, there is ; 
And, now 'tis better thought ; for, cheater, know, 
This juggling shall not save you. 

If ell. To save thee, 
Would beggar the stock of mercy. 

'Retires with Lady Allworth.) 

Sir G. Marrall, Marrall! 

Mar. Sir? 

Sir G. Though the witnesses are dead, your tes- 
timony, 
Help'd with an oath or two,— and for thy master, 
Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 
I know, thou wilt swear anything,— -to dash 
This cunning sleight : 
The deed being drawn, too, 
By thee, my careful Marrall, and deliver'd 
When thou wast present, will make good my title. 
Wilt thou not swear this ? 

Mar. I ! No, I assure you ! 

(Breaks from MmJ 
I have a conscience, not sear'd up, like yours : 
I know no deeds. 

Sir G. Wilt thou betray me ? 

(Drawing his sword.) 

Mar. Keep him 

(Wellborn opposes him.) 
From using of his hands ; I'll use my tongue 
To his no little torment. 

Sir G. Mine own varlet 
Bebel against me! 

Mar. Yes, and uncase you, too. 
The idiot, the patch, the slave, the booby, 
Your drudge, can now anatomise you, and lay 

open 
AH your black plots, and level with the earth 
Your hill of pride ; and shake, 
Nay, pulverize, the walls you think defend you. 

Sir G. O, that I had thee in my gripe! I'd tear 
thee 
Joint after joint! 

Mar. I know you are a tearer; 
But I'll have first your fangs ^>ar'd off, and then 
Come nearer to yon ; when 1 have discover'd, 
And made it good before the judge, what ways, 
And devilish practices, you us'd to cozen with. 

WelL AU will come out 

Sir 0. But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee. 
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And make thee wish, and kneel in Tain, to die; 
These swords that kfeep thee from me, should fix 

here, 
Although they made my body but one wound, 
But 1 would reach thee. I play the fool, 
And make my anger out ridiculous : 
There will be a time and place, there will be, 

coward, 
When you shall feel what I dare do. 

Well. I think so. 
Ton dare do any ill ; yet want true va'our, 
To be honest and repent. 

Sir G. They're words I know not, 
Nor e'er will learn. Patience, the beggar's virtue, 
Shall find no harbour here. 

Enter two of Sir Gila's Servant*. 

Lady. Whom have we here ? 
Sir G. After these storms, 
At length, a calm appears. My chaplain comes. 

Enter Pai-son WILLDO, with a letter in his hand. 

Welcome; most welcome! 
There's comfort in thy lookal Is the deed done ? 
Is my daughter married ? Say but so, my chaplain, 
And I am tame. 

Will. Married? Yes, I assure you. 

Sir G. Then vanish all sad thoughts! 
My doubts and fears are in the titles drown'd 
Of my honourable, my right honourable daughter. 
Now, you that plot against me, 
And hop'd to trip my heels up, that contemn'd me 
Think on't and tremble. 

(Music.) 

Enter LOVELL, behind. 

They come! I hear the music. 
A lane there, for my lord! 

Well. This sudden heat 
May yet be cool'd, sir. 

Sir G. Make way there for my lady and my lord. 

(Music.) 

Enter two Servants of Sir Gilts'*. MARGARET, and 
ALLWOBTH. 

Marg. {Kneels.) Sir, first your pardon, then your 
blessing, with 
Your full allowance of the choice I've made. 
Not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 

SirG. Howl 

AUw. So I assure you : all the rites of marriage, 
With every circumstance, are post: 
And for right honourable son-in-law, you may say, 
Your dutiful daughter. 

Sir G. Devil ! Are they married ? 

Will Do a father's part, and say, Heaven give 
'em joy I 

Sir G. Confusion and ruin! Speak, and speak 
quickly, 
Or thon art dead. (Seizes Witldo.) 

Will. They're married. 

Sir G. Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends, 
Than these. My brain turns 1 

Witt. Why this rage to me ? 
Is not this your letter, sir? and these the words,— 
"Marry her to this gentleman T" 

Sir G. It cannot; 
Nor will I e'er believe it— 'Sdeath ! I will not, 
That I, who never left a print 
Where I ha?e trod, for the must curious search 
To trace my footsteps, should be gull'd by children ! 
Baffled and fool'd, and all my hopes and labours 



Defeated and made void. 

Weil As it appears, 
You are so, my grave uncle. (WillJo retires 

Sir G. Village nurses 
Revenge their wrongs with curses ; I'll not waste 
A syllable, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretched, I gave to thee. 

(Offers to kill Margaret.) 

Lot. (Stopping him.) Hold, for your own sake ! 
If charity to your daughter have quite left you : 
Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here, 
Oan leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter ? 
Consider, at the best, you're but a man; 
And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be cross'd. 

Sir G. Lord! thus I spit at thee, 
And at thy counsel ; and again desire thee, 
And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 
Dares shew itself where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let's quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 

Lov. I am ready. 

Lady. Stay, sir. 
Contest with one distracted ? 

Well. You'll grow like him 
Should you answer his vain challenge. 

Sir G. Are you pale? 
Borrow their helps : though Hercules calls it odds, 
I'll stand 'gainst all, as I am, hemm'd in thus. 
Say, there were a squadron 
Of pikes, lin'd through with shot, when I an 

mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge 'em? 
No : I'll through the battalia, and that routed, 
I'll fall to execution. (Attempts to draw his sword) 
Ha! I'm feeble: 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 
And takes away the use of t; and my sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wrong'd orphans' tears, 
Will not be drawn. 

Ha! what are these? Sure, hangmen, 
That come to bind my hands, and then drag me 
Before the judgment-seat Now, they are new 

shapes, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous bouL Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield? Nol spite of fate, 
I will be f ore'd to hell like to myself. 
Though you were legions of accursed spirits, 
Thus would I fly among you, 

(He rushes madly towards his daughter, and 
falls exhausted; the Servants raise him up, 
he recovers, looks wildly around, then sinks 
into their arms, and is carried off.) 

Well What arts didst use to rate out the con- 
veyance? 

Mar. Certain minerals, 
Incorporated in the ink and wax. 
Besides, he gave me nothing I but still fed me 
With hopes and blows. 
If it please your worship 

To call to memory, this mad beast once caus'd me 
To urge you or to hang, or drown, yourself: 
I'll do the like to him, if you command me. 

Well. You are a rascal; and he that dares be 
false 
To a master, though unjust, will very hardly 
Be true to any other. Begoce ; 
And look not for 

Reward or favour from me, till thou'st learn'd 
To mend thy wicked life. {Exit MarralL 

(A htorth and Margaret advance.) 

Marg. O, my poor father j 
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Allw. Nay, weep not, dearest; though it shew 
your piety: 
What Is decreed by heaven, we cannot alter. 
Lov. And heaven here gives a precedent to teach 

OS, 

That, when men leave religion, and torn atheists, 
Their own abilities leave them. Pray yon, take 
comfort; 

{TotfargartL) 
I will endeavour, yon shall be his guardians 
In his detractions. And for your land, Wellborn, 
1*11 be an umpire 

Between you and this undoubted heir 
Of Sir Giles Overreach. For me, here's the anchor 
That I mast fix on. (To Lady AUworth.) 

Alhff. What you shall determine, 
My lord, we will allow of. 

WeU. 'Tis the language 
That 1 speak, too; but there is something else, 
Beside the repossession of my land. 



And payments of my debts, that I must practise : 

I had a reputation, but 'twas lost 

In my loose coarse ; and until I redeem it 

Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of action : if your lordship 

Will please to confer a company upon me 

In your command, I doubt not, in my service 

To my king and country, but I shall do something 

That may make me right again. 

Lor. Tour suit is granted, 
And you lov'd for the motion. 

WeU. Nothing, then, ( To the Audience.) 

Now wants but your allowance ; and in that 
Our all is comprehended ; which, if you 
Grant willingly, as a fair favour due, 
To the poet's, and our labours, as you may, 
(For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play :) 
You may expect, the grace you shew to-night, 
Will teach us how to act, oar poets how to write. 

{Exeunt. 
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AOTL 

SCENE L 

Enter MELANTHON and PHLLOTAS. 

Mel. Yet, a moment ; hear, Philotas, bear me. 

Phil No more; it must not be. 

Mel. Obdurate man! 
Thus wilt thou spurn me, when a king distress'd, 
A good, a virtuous, venerable king, 
The father of his people, from a throne, 
"Which long with ev'ry virtue he adorn'd, 
Tom by » ruffian, by a tyrant's hand, 



Groans in captivity? In his own pslaee 
LivesaBequester'dpris'ner? Oh! Philotas, 
If thou hast not renouno'd humanity, 
Let me behold my sovereign; once again 
Admit me to his presence ; let me see 
My royal master. 

Phil. Urge thy suit no further ; 
Thy words are fruitless ; Dionysius' orders 
Forbid access; he is our sov'reign now ; 
*Tis his to give the law, mine to obey. 

Mel. Thou canst not mean it: his to give the 
law! 
Detested spoiler! -his! a vile usurper I 
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Have we forgot the elder Dionysius, 
Sarnam'd the Tyrant? To SioUia's throne 
The monster waded through whole seas of blood, 
Soregroan'd the land heneath his iron rod, 
Till rous'd at length, Evander came from Greece, 
(Like freedom's genius came,) and sent the tyrant, 
Stripp'd of the crown, and to bis humble rank 
Once more reduc'd to roam, for vile subsistence, 
A wand'ring sophist through the realms of Greece. 

PhU. What'er his right, to him in Syracuse 
All bend the knee; his the supreme dominion, 
And death and torment wait his sovereign nod. 

Mel But soon that pow'r shall cease; behold his 
walls 
Now doee encircled by the Grecian bands ; 
Timoleon leads them on ; indignant Corinth 
Sends her avenger forth, array'd in terror, 
To hurl ambition from a throne usurp'd, 
And bids all Sicily resume her rights. 

PhU. Thou wert a statesman once, Melanthon ; 
now, 
Grown dim with age, thy eye pervades no more 
The deep-laid schemes which Dionysius plans. 
Know, then, a fleet from Carthage even now 
Stems the rough billow : and, ere yonder sun, 
(That now declining seeks the western wave,) 
Shall to the shades of night resign the world, 
Thou 'It see the Punic sails in yonder bay, 
Whose waters wash the walls of Syracuse. 

Mel. Art thou a stranger to Timoleon's name ? 
Intent to plan, and circumspect to see 
All possible events, he rushes on 
Besistless in his course ! Your boasted master 
Scarce stands at bay; each hour the strong 

blockade 
Hems him in closer ; and, ere long, thou'lt view 
Oppression's iron rod to fragments shirer'd 1 
The good Evander then— 

PhU. Alas! Evander 
Will ne'er behold the golden time you look for 1 

Mel How! not behold it! Say, Philotas, speak ; 
Has the fell tyrant, have his felon murd'rers— 

Phil. As yet, my friend, Evander lives. 

MeL And yet 
Thy dark, half-hinted purpose— lead me to him ; 
If thou hast murder'd him— 

PhiL By heav'n, he lives I 

Mel Then bless me with one tender interview. 
Thrice has the sun gone down since last these eyes 
Have seen the good old king; say, why is this? 
Wherefore debarr'd his presence ? Thee, Philotas, ■ 
The troops obey, that guard the royal pris'ner; 
Each avenue to thee is open ; thou 
Canst grant admittance ; let me, let me see him. 

Phil. Entreat no more ; the soul of Dionysius 
Is ever wakeful; rent with all the pangs 
That wait on conscious guilt 

Mel But when dun night— 

Phil. Alas ! it cannot be. But mark my words : 
Let Greece urge on her general assault 
Despatch some friend, who may o'erleapthe walls, 
And tell Timoleon, the good old Evander 
Has liv'd three days, by Dionysius order, 
Lock'd up from ev'ry sustenance of nature, 
And life, now wearied out almost expirea 

Mel If any spark of virtue dwell within thee, 
Lead me, Philotas, lead me to his prison. 

Phil. The tyrant's jealous care hath mov'd him 
thence. 

Mel Ha! mov'd him, say'st thou? 

Phil At the midnight hour, 
Silent convey'd him up the steep ascent 
To vhere the elder Dionysius f orm'd, 
On the sharp summit of the pointed rock, 



Which overhangs the deep, a dungeon drear: 
Cell within cell, a labyrinth of horror, 
Deep cavern'd in the cliff, where many a wretch, 
Unseen by mortal eye, has groan'd in anguish, 
And died obscure, unpitied, and unknown. 

Mel Clandestine murderer! Yes, there's the 
scene 
Of horrid massacre. Full oft I've walk'd, 
When all things lay in sleep and darkness hush'd ; 
Yes, oft I've walk'd the lonely sullen beach, 
And heard the mournful sound of many a oorae 
Plung'd from the rock into the wave beneath, 
That murmurs on the shore. And meanB he thus 
To end a monarch's life ? Oh ! grant my pray'r ; 
My timely succour may protect bis days: 
The guard is yours — 

Phil. Forbear; thou plead'st in vain ; 
And though I feel soft pity throbbing here, 
Though each emotion prompts the gen'rous deed, 
I must not yield ; it were assur'd destruction. 
Farewell, despatch a message to the Greeks ; 
m to my station: now thou know'st the worst 

[Exit 

Mtl. Ohl lost Evander! Lost Euphrasia, tool 
How will her gentle nature bear the shock 
Of a dear father, thus in ling'ring pangs 
A prey to famine, like the veriest wretch 
Who the hard hand of misery hath grip'd? 
In vain she'll rave with impotence of sorrow; 
Perhaps, provoke her fate : Greece arms In vain ; 
All's lost; Evander dies! 

Enter OAUPPTJS. 

Cat Where is the king? 
Our troops, that sallied to attack the foe, 
Betire disorder'd ; to the eastern gate 
The Greeks pursue; Timoleon rides in blood I 
Arm, arm, and meet their fury. 

Mel. To the citadel 
Direct thy footsteps ; Dionysius there 
Marshals a chosen band. 

Cal. Do thou call forth 
Thy hardy veterans; haste, or all is lost! 

[Exit. Warlike tnutxe. 

Mel. Now, ye just gods, now look propitious 
down; 
Now give the Grecian sabre tenfold edge, 
And save a virtuous king ! (Warlike music) 

Enter EUPHRASIA. 

Euph. War on, ye heroes. 
Ye great asserters of a monarch's cause! 
Let the wild tempest rage. Melanthon, ha ! 
Didst thou not hear the vast tremendous roar? 
Down tumbling from its base, the eastern tow r 
Burst on the tyrant's ranks, and en the plain 
Lies an extended ruin. 

Mel. Still new horrors 
Increase each hour, and gather round our heada 

Euph. The glorious tumult lifts my towei ing soul. 
Once more, Melanthon, once again, my father 
Shall mount Sicilia's throne. 

Mel. Alas! that hour 
Would come with joy to every honest heart; 
But no such hour in all the round of time, 
I fear, the fates averse will e'er lead on. 

Euph. And still, Melanthon, still does pale de- 
spair 
Depress thy spirit? Lo! Timoleon comes, 
Armed with the pow'r of Greece ; the brave, the 

just, 
God-like Timoleon! ardent to redress, 
He guides the war, and gains upon his prey. 
A little interval shall set the victor 
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Within our gates triumphant 

MA. Still my fears 
Forebode for thee. Would thou hadst left this 

place, 
When hence your husband, the brave Fhocion fled, 
Fled with your infant son ! 

Euph. In duty fixed, 
Here I remain'd, while my brave, gen'rous Pho- 

cion 
Fled with my child, and from his mother's arms 
Bore my sweet little one. Full well thou knowest 
The pangs I snffer'd in that trying moment 
Did J not weep ? Did I not rave and shriek, 
Aud by the roots tear my dishevell'd hair ? 
Did I not follow to the sea-beat shore, 
Beaolv'd with him, and with my blooming boy, 
To trust the winds and waves ? 

Mel. The pious act whate'er the fate, intend, 
Shall merit heart-felt praise. 

Euph. Yes, Phocion, go, 
Go with my child, torn from this matron breast, 
This breast that still should yield its nurture to 

him, 
Fly with my infant to some happier shore ! 
If he be safe-, Euphrasia dies content 
Till that sad close of all, the task be mine 
To tend a father with delighted care ; 
To smooth the pillow or declining age ; 
See him sink gradual into mere decay ; 
On the last verge of life watch every look ; 
Explore each fond unutterable wish, 
Catch his last breath, and close his eyes in peace. 

Mel. I would not add to thy afflictions; yet 
My heart misgives ; Evander's fatal period— 

Euph. Still is far off; the gods have sent relief, 
And once again I shall behold him king. 

Mel. Alas ! those glittering hopes but lend a ray 
To gild the clouds, that hover o'er your head. ' 
Soon to rain sorrow down, and plunge you deeper 
In black despair. 

Euph. The spirit-stirring virtue 
That glows within me, ne'er shall know despair. 
No, I will trust the gods. Desponding man ! 
Hast thdu not heard with what resistless ardour 
Timoleon drives the tumult of the war ? 
Hast thou not heard him thundering at our gates ? 
The tyrant's pent up in his last retreat ; 
Anon, thoo'lt see his battlements in dust 
His walls, his ramparts, and his towers in iuin ; 
Destruction pouring in on ev'ry side, 
Pride and oppression at their utmost need, 
And nought to save him in his hopeless hour. 

{A flourish of trumpets.) 

Mel. Ha! the fell tyrant comes. Beguile his 
rage, 
And o'er your sorrows cast a dawn of gladness. 

Enter DIONYSIUS, CALIPPUS, Officers, Ac. 

Don. The vain, presumptuous Greek! his hopes 
of conquest, 
Like a gay dream, are vanish'd into air. 
Proudly elate, and flush'd with easy triumph 
< Per vulgar warriors, to the gates of Syracuse 
He urg'd the war, till Dionysius' arm 
Let slaughter loose, and taught his dastard train 
To seek their safety by inglorious flight 

Euph. Oh! Dionysius, if distracting fears 
Alarm this throbbing bosom, you will pardon 
A frail and tender sex. Till the fury 
Of war subside, the wild, the horrid interval 
In safety let me sooth to dear delight 
In a lov'd father's presence : from his sight, 
For three long days, with specious feignd excuse 
Your guards debarr-'d me. Oh J while yet he lives, 



Indulge a daughter's love ; worn out with age 
Soon must he seal his eyes in endless night, 
And with his converse charm my ear no more. 

Dion. Afflicted fair, 
Thy couch i nvites thee. When the tumult's o'er 
Thou'lt see E van der with redoubled joy. 
Though now unequal to the cares of empire, 
His age sequester him, yet honours high 
Shall gild the ev'ning of his various day. 
Perdiccas, ere the morn's revolving light 
Unveil the face of things, do thou despatch 
A well-oar'd galley to Hamilcar's fleet; 
At the north point of yonder promontory, 
Let some selected officer instruct him 
To moor his ships, and issue on the land. 
Then may limoleon tremble : vengeance, then, 
Shall overwhelm his camp, pursue his bands 
With fatal havoc to the ocean's margin, 
And cast their limbs to glut the vulture's famine 
In mangled heaps upon the naked shore. [Exit 

Euph. What do I hear ? Melanthon, can it be ? 
If Carthage come, if her perfidious sons 
List in his cause, the dawn of freedom's gone. 

Mel. Woe, bitterest woe impends ; thou wouldst 
not think — 

Euph. How? Speak! unfold. 

Mel. My tongue denies its office. 

Euph. How is my father ? Say, Melanthon— 

Met. He,— 
I fear to shock thee with the tale of horror ! 
Perhaps he dies this moment Since Timoleon 
First form'd his lines round this beleaguer*d 

city, 
No nutriment has touch'd Evander's lips. 
In the deep caverns of the rock imprisoned, 
He pines in bitterest want 

Euph. Well, my heart 
Well do your vital drops forget to flow 1 

Mel. Despair, alas! is all the sad resource 
Our fate allows us now. 

Euph. Yet why despair? 
Is that the tribute to a father due ? 
Blood is his due. 

Melanthon, come; my wrongs will lend me forca 
The weakness of my sex is gone ; this arm 
Feels tenfold strength ; this arm shall do a deed 
For heaven and earth, for men and gods to wonder 

at: 
This arm shall vindicate a father's cause. [ Exevnt 

ACTIL 

SCENE I.— A wild romantic Scene, amidst overhang- 
ing rocks ; a cavern on one side. 

Enter AECAS, with a spear in hi* hand. 
Arc . The gloom of night sits heavy on the world ! 
And o'er the solemn scene such stillness reigns 
As 'twere a pause of nature ; on the beach 
No murmuring billow breaks; the Grecian tents 
Lie sunk in sleep ; no gleaming fires are seen : 
All Syracuse is hush'd: no stir abroad, 
Save ever and anon the dashing oar 
That beats the sullen wave. And, harkl Wm 

that 
The groan of anguish from Evander's cell, 
Piercing the midnight gloom ? It is the sound 
Of bustling prows, that cleave the briny deep. 
Perhaps, at this dead hour, Hamilcar's fleet 
Bides in the bay. 

Enter PHILOTAS from the carer*. 
Phil. What ho! brave Areas! ho I 
Arc. Why thus desert thy coucl* ? 
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PJul. Rethought the sound 
Of distant uproar cbas'd affrighted sleep. 

Arc. At intervals, the oar's resounding stroke 
Comes echoing from the main. Save that report, 
A death-tike silence through the wide expanse 
Broods o'er the dreary coast 

PhiL Bo thou retire, 
And seek repose ; the duty of thy watch 
Is now perform 'd; Til take thy post. 

Are, How fares 
Tour royal pris'ner? 

PhiL Areas, shall I own 
A secret weakness ? My heart inward melts 
To see that suffering virtue. On the earth, 
The cold, damp earth, the royal victim lies; 
And while pale famine drinks his vita) spirit, 
He welcomes death, and smiles himself to rest 
Oh ! would I could relieve him ! Thou withdraw ; 
Thy wearied nature claims repose ; and now 
The watch is mine. 

Are. May no alarm disturb thee! 

[Exit. 

Phil Some dread event is lab'ring into birth. 
At dose of day the sullen sky held forth 
Unerring signals. With disastrous glare 
The moon's full orb rose crimaoa'd o'er with 

blood; 
And, lo ! athwart the gloom, a falling star 
Trails a long tract of fire ! what daring step 
Sounds on the flinty rock? Stand, there! what, 

ho! 
Speak, ere thou dar'st advance. Unfold thy pur- 
pose: 
Who and what art thou ? 

Euph. (Without.) Thou need'st not fear, 
It is a Mead spproachea 

PhB. Ha! what mean 
Those plaintive notes ? 

Euph. (Without.) He is no ambush'd Greek, 
No warrior to surprise thee on the watch. 
An humble suppliant comes. Alas ! my strength, 
Exhausted quite, forsakes this weary frame. 

Phi/. What voice thus piercing through the gleam 
of night— 
What art thou ? what thy errand ? quickly say ! 
What wretch, with what intent at this dread 

hour- 
Wherefore alarm'st thou thus our peaceful watch ? 

{Exit. 
Reenter PHILOTAS, with EUPHBASIA. 

Euphrasia! 

Why, princess, thus anticipate the dawn ? 

Still sleep and silence wrap the weary world ; 

The stars in mid career usurp the pole ; 

The Grecian bands, the winds, the waves are 

hush'd; 
All things are mute around us ; all but you 
Best in oblivious slumbers from their cares. 

Euph. Yes, all; all rest: the very murd'rer 
sleeps; 
Guilt is at rest: I only wake to misery. 

Phil. How didst thou gain the summit of the 
rock? 

Euph. Give me my father; here you hold him 
fetter'd; 
Oh i give him to me :— if ever 
The touch of nature throbb'd within your breast, 
Admit me to Evander ; in these caves 
I know he pines in want ; let me convey 
Some charitable succour to a father. 

PhlL Alas ! Euphrasia, would I dare comply. 

Euph. It will be virtue in thee. Thou, like me, 
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Wert born in Greece. Oh! by our common 

parent— 
Nay, stay; thou shalt not fly; Philotas, stay; 
You have a father, too ; think, were his lot 
Hard as Evander's ; if, by felon hands, 
Chain'd to the earth, with slow oonsuming pangs 
He felt sharp want, and, with an asking eye - 
Implor'd relief, yet cruel men deny'd it, 
Wouldst thou not burst through adamantine gates, 
Through walls and rockB to save him? Think, 

Philotas, 
Of thy own aged sire, and pity mine. 
Think of the agonies a daughter feels, 
When thus a parent wants the common food, 
The bounteous hand of nature meant for all. 

PhiL Twere best withdraw thee, princess; thy 
assistance 
Evander wants not; it is fruitless all; 
Thy tears, thy wild entreaties, are in vain. 

Euph. Ha! thou hast murder'd him; he is no 
more;— 
I understand thee;— butchers, you have shed 
The precious drops of life : yet e'en in death, 
Let me behold him ; let a daughter close 
With duteous hand a father's beamless eyes; 
Piint her last kisses on his honoured hand, 
And lay him decent in the shroud of death. 

Phd. Alas ! this frantic grief can nought avail. 
Betire, and seek the couch of balmy sleep, 
In this dead hour, this season of repose. 

Euph. And dost thou, then, (inhuman that thou 
art) 
Advise a wretch like me to know repose ? 
This is my last abode : these caves, these rocks, 
Shall wring for ever wfth Eophrasia's wrongs \ 
All Sicily shall hear me ; yonder deep 
Shall echo back an injur'd daughter's cause ; 
Here will I dwell, and rave, and shriek, and give 
These scatter'd locks to all the passing winds ; 
Call on Evander lost ; and, pouring curses, 
And cruel gods and cruel stars invoking, 
Stand on the cliff in madness and despair. 

Phtl. Yet calm this violence ; reflect, Euphrasia, 
With what severe enforcement Dionysius 
Exacts obedience to his dread command. 
If here thou'rt found — 

Euph. Here is Euphrasia's mansion. 

(Falls on the ground.) 
Her flx'd eternal home : inhuman savages, 
Here stretch me with a father's murder'd corse* 

Phil. By heaven, 
My heart in pity bleeds 
Her vehemence of grief o'erpow'rs me quite. 
My honest heart condemns the borb'rous deed, 
And if I dare— 

Euph. And if you dare ! Is that 
The voice of manhood ? Honest if you dare I 
Ti» the slave's virtue! 'tis the utmost limit 
Of the base coward's honour. Not a wretch, 
There's not a. villain, not a tool of pow'r, 
But* silence interest extinguish fear, 
And he will prove benevolent to man. 
The gen'rous heart does more : will dare do all 
That honour prompts. How dost thou daro to 

murder? 
Bespect the gods, and know no other fear. 

PhiL No other fear assails this warlike breast 
I pity your misfortunes; yes, by heav'n, 
My heart bleeds for you. Goda! you've touch'd 

my soul ! 
The gen'rous impulse is not giv'n in vain. 
I feel thee, nature, and I dare obey. 
Oh! thou hast conquer'd. Go, Euphrasia, go, 
Behold thy father, d by\ JOOgK 
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Yet mark my words ; if ought of nourishment 
Thou wouldst convey, my partners of the watch 
Will ne'er consent 

Euph. I will Observe your orders : 
On any terms, oh I let me, let me see him. 
Phil. Yon lamp will guide thee through the ca- 

vern'd way. 
Euph. My heart runs o'er in thanks ; the pious 
act 
Timoleon shall reward ; the bounteous gods, 
And thine own virtue, shall reward the deed. 

[Goes into the cave. 
PhiL Prevailing, powerful virtue! thou sub- 
duest 
The stubborn heart, and moulds it to thy purpose. 
Would I could save them ! But though not for 

me 
The glorious poVrto Bhelter innocence, 
Yet for a moment to assuage its woes, 
Is the best sympathy, the purest joy 
Nature intended for the heart of man, 
When thus she gave the social, generous tear. 

ISxU. 

SCENE It— The Inside of the Cavern. 
Enter ABO AS and EUPHRASIA. 

Arc. No; on my life, I dare not 

Euph. But a small, 
A wretched pittance ; one poor cordial drop 
To renovate exhausted drooping age. 
I ask no more. 

Arc. Not the smallest store 
Of scanty nourishment must pass these walls. 
Our lives were forfeit else: a moment's parley 
Is all I grant : in yonder cave he lies 

Evan. (Within the cell.) Oh! struggling nature, let 
thy conflict end! 
Oh! give me, give me rest 

Euph, My father's voice ! 
It pierces here I it cleaves my very heart 
I shall expire, and never see him more. 

Arc. Beposethee, princess, here; (dram a touch.) 
here rest thy limbs, 
Till the returning blood shall lend thee firmness. 

Euph, The caves, the rocks, re-echo to his 
groans ! 
And is there no relief ? 

Arc All I can grant 
You shall command. I will unbar the dungeon, 
Unloose the chain that binds him to the rock, 
And leave your interview without restrant. 

(Opens a crtl in the back scene.) 

Euph. Hold, hold, my heart! Oh, how shall I 
sustain 
The agonizing scene? (Rises.) I must behold him; 
Nature that drives me on, will lend me force. 
Is that my father? 

Arc. Take your last farewell. 
His vigour seems not yet exhausted quite. 
You must be brief, or ruin will ensue. [Exit. 

Evan, (Raising himself.) Oh, when shall I get 
free ? These lingering pangs — 

* and save my child! 
ace of rest : 

(Rises and comes out.) 
A little air; once more a breath of air ; 
Alas! I faint; I die. 

Euph, Heart-piercing Bight! 
Let me support you, sir. 

Evan. On ! lend your arm. 
Who er thou art, I thank thee ; that kind breeze 
Come gently o'er my senses— lead me forward; 
And is there left one charitable hand 
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To reach its succours to a wretch like me I 

Euph. Wellmay'stthouaskit Oh! my breaking 
heart! 
The hand of death is on him. (Aside.) 

Evan. Still a little, 
A little onward to the air conduct me, 
T Tis well ; I thank thee ; thou art kind and good; 
And much I wonder at this gen'rous pity. 

Euph, Do you not know me, sir? 

Evan. Methlnks I know 
That voice: art thou— alas t my eye« are dint j 
Each object swims before me. No, in troth, 
I do not know thee. 

Euph, Not your own Euphrasia? 

Evan. Art thou my daughter ? 

Euph. Oh, my honour'd sire ! 

Evan. My daughter, my Euphrasia! come to 
close 
A father's eyes ! Giv*n to my last embrace ! 
Gods! do I hold her once again? Your mercies 
Are without number. 

(FWfc on the couch.) 
I would pour my praise; 
But, oh I your goodness overcomes me quite ! ' 
You read my heart ; you see what passes there; 

Euph. Alas ! he faints ; the gushing tide of tran- 
sport 
Bears down each feeble sense: restore him, heav'n 

Evan. All, my Euphrasia, all will soon be well 
Pass but a moment, and this busy globe, 
Its thrones, its empires, and its bustling miWobfl, 
Will seem a speck in the great void of space. 
Yet while I stay, thou darling of my age I 
Nay, dry those tears. 

Euph. I will, my father. 

Evan, Where, 
I fear to ask it, where is virtuous Pbocfoft ? 

Euph. Fled from the tyrant'B pow'r. 

Evan. And left thee here 
Expos'd and helpless? 

Euph, He is all truth and honour; 
Ha fled to save my child. 



Despatch me, pitying gi 
Iburn,Iburn; alas! no 



Evan. My young Evander! 
Your boy is safe, Euphrasia? Oh, my heart I - 
Alas! quite gone: worn out with misery; 
Oh! weak, decay'd old man ! 

Euph. Inhuman wretches! 
Will none relieve his want ? A drop of water 
Might save his life; and ev'n that's deny'd him. 

Evan, These strong emotions— Oh ! that eage 
air- 
It is too much— assist me ; bear me hence: 
And lay me down in peace. 

Euph. His eyes are flx'd ! 
And those pale quiv'ring lips ! He clasps my hand 
What, no assistance! Monsters, will you thus 
Let him expire in these weak, feeble arms? 

Enter PHILOTAS. 

Phil. Those wild, those piercing shrieks will give 

th' alarm. 
Euph. Support him ; bear him hence: 'tis all I 

ask. 
Evan. (As he is carried off.) Oh, death ! where art 
thou? Death, thou dread of guilty 
Thou wish of innocence, affliction's friend, 
Tir'd nature ealte thee : come, in mercy come, 
And lay me pillow'd in eternal rest 
My child where art thou? give me—reach thy 

hand. 
Why dost thou weep? My eyes are dry—Alas! 
Quite [parch'd my lips— quite parch'd, they cleave 
together. 

lEmmt. 
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Rt-tnUr ABCAS. 

Are. The grey of morn breaks through yon 
eastern clouds. 
Twere time this interview should end : the hoar 
Now warns Euphrasia hence: what man could 

I have mdu5d— Fhilotas !— ha ! the cell 

Left void !— Evander gone '.—What may this mean ? 

Fhilotas, speak 1 

Re enter PHILOTAS. 

PhO. On! vile, detested lot, 
Here to obey the savage tyrant's will, 
And murder virtue, that can thus behold 
its executioner, and smile upon him. 
That piteous sight! 

Are. She must withdraw, Philotas ; 
Delay undoes us both. The restless main 
Glows with the blush of day. The time requires, 
Without her further pause, or vain excuse, 
That she depart this moment. 

Phil. Areas, yes ; 
My voice shall warn her of th' approaching danger. 

{Exit. 

Are. Would she had ne'er adventur'd to our 
guard! 
I dread th' event; and hark ! the wind conveys 
In elearer sound the uproar of the main. 
The fates prepare new havoc ; on th' event, 
Depends the fate of empire. Wherefore thus 
Delays Euphrasia? Ha! what means, Philotas, 
That sudden haste, that pale, disorder'd look ? 

£e*tferPHILOTA& 

PhO. On! I can hold no more; at such a sight 
Ev*n tiie hard heart of tyranny would melt 
To infant softness. Areas, go, behold 
The pious fraud of charity and love ; 
Behold that unexampled goodness; 
See the expedient sharp necessity has taught her; 
Thy heart will burn, will melt, will yearn to view 
A child like her. 

Are. Hal Say, what mystery 
Wakes these emotions! 

Phil. Wonder-working virtue ! 
The rather foster'd at his daughter's breast ! 
Oh ! filial piety I The milk deBlgn'd 
For her own offspring, on the parent's lips 
Allays the parching fever. All her laws 
Inverted quite, great nature triumphs still. 

Are. The tale unmans my souL 

PhiL Ye tyrants hear it, 
And learn, mat while your cruelty prepares 
Unheard-of torture, virtue can keep pace 
With your worst efforts, and can try new modes 
To bid men grow enamour'd of her charms. 

Arc Philotas, for Euphrasia, in her cause 
I now can hazard all. Let us preserve. 
Her father for her. 

PhO. Oht her lovely daring 
Transcends all praise. By heav'n, be shall not die 1 

Are. And yet we must be wary ; I'll go forth, 
And first explore each avenue around 
Lest the flx'd sentinel obstruct your purpose. [Exit, 

Phil. I thank thee, Areas ; we will act like men 
Who feel for others' woes. She leads him forth, 
And tremblingly supports his drooping age. 

Reenter EUPHRASIA and EVANDER. 

Evan. Euphrasia, oh! my child, returning life 
Glows here about my heart. Conduct me forward} 
At the last gasp preserv'd ! Ha! dawning light I 
Let me behold ; in faith, I see thee now ; 



I do, indeed : the father sees his child. 

Euph. I have rellev'4 him! Ohl the joy's too 
great; 
'Tis speechless rapture t 

Evan. Blessings, blessings on thee! 

Euph. My father still shall live. Alas! Philotas, 
Could I abandon that white, hoary head, 
That venerable form ? Abandon him 
To perish here in misery and famine ? 

Phil. Thy tears, thou miracle of goodness ! 
Have triumph 'd o'er me. Take him, take your 

father; 
Convey him hence ; I do release him to you. 

Evan. What said Philotas? Do I fondly dream? 
Indeed my senses are imperfect ; yet 
Methought I heard him ! Did he say, release me ? 

PhiL Thou art my king, and now no more my 
pris'ner : 
Go with your daughter, with that wondrous pattern 
Of filial piety to after times. 
Yes, princess, lead him forth ; 111 point the path, 
Whose soft declivity will guide your steps 
To the deep vale, which these o'erhanging rocks 
Encompass round. You may convey him thence 
To some safe shelter. Yet a moment's pause ; 
I must conceal your flight from ev'ry eye. 
Yes, I will save, or perish in their cause. {Exit. 

Evan. Whither, on ! whither, shall Evander go ? 
Pm at the goal of life ; If in the race 
Honour has follow'd with no lingering step. 
But there sits smiling with her laurelTd wreath 
To crown my brow, there would I fain make halt, 
And not inglorious lay me down to rest 

Euph. And will you, then, refuse when thus tho 
gods 
Afford a refuge to thee ? 

Evan. Oh! my child, 
There is no refuge for me. 

Euph. Pardon, sir; 
Euphrasia's care has form'd a safe retreat; 
There may'st thou dwell ; it will not long be wanted 
Soon shall Timoleon, with resistless force, 
Burst yon devoted walla 

Evan. Timoleon! 

Euph. Yes, 
The mave Timoleon, with the pow'r of Greece ; 
Another day shall make the city bis. 

Evan. Timoleon come to vindicate my rights! 
Oh ! thou shalt reign in Sicily ; my child 
Shall grace her father's throne. Indulgent heav'n ; 
Pour down your blessings on this best of daughters 
To her and Phocion give Evander's crown ; 
Let them, oh ! let them both in virtue wear it, 
And, in due time, transmit it to their boy ! 

Re-enter PHILOTAS. 

PhU All things are apt; the drowsy sentinel 
Lies hush'd in sleep; I'll marshal thee the way 
Down the steep rock. 

Euph. Oh ! let us quickly hence. 

Evan. The blood but loiters in these frozen veins. 
Do you, whose youthful spirit glows with life, 
Do you go forth, sad leave this mould'ring corps© 
To me had heav'n decreed a longer date, 
It ne'er had suffer'd a fell monster's reign, 
Nor let me see the carnage of my people. 
Farewell, Euphrasia! in one loved embrace 
To these remains pay the laBt obsequies, 
And leave me here to sink to silent dust 

Euph. And will you, then, on self-destruction 
bent, 
Reject my pray'r, nor trust your fate with me ? 

Evan. Trust thee, Euphrasia? Trust in thee my 
child? r^ 
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Though life's a burden I could well lay down, 

Yet I will prize it, since bestow'd by thee. 

Oh ! thou art good; thy virtue soars a flight 

For the wide world to wonder at ; in thee, 

Hear it, all nature, future ages hear it, 

The father finds a parent in his child, [Exeunt. 

ACT HI. 

SCENE L— A Rampart near the Harbour, 

Enter DIONYSIUS and Officer*. 

Dion. Base deserters! 
Curse on their Tunic faith! Bid they once dare 
To grapple with the Greek ? Ere yet the main 
Was ting'd with blood, they turn'd their ships 

averse. 
Hay storms and tempests follow in their rear, 
And dash their fleet upon the Libyan shore! 

Enter CAUPPI/S. 

Col. My liege, Timoleon, where the harbour opens, 
Has storm'd the forts, and ev'n now his fleet 
Pursues its course, and steers athwart the bay. 
Through ev'ry street 
Despair and terror fly. A panic spreads 
From man to man, and superstition sees 
Jove arm'd with thunder, and the gods against us. 

Dion, With sacred rites their wrath must be ap- 
peas'd. 
Let instant victims at the altar bleed; 
Let incense roll its fragrant clouds to heav'n, 
And pious matrons, and the virgin throng, 
Will gain the pepular belief, and kindle 
In the fierce Boldiery religious rage. 
Away, my friends, prepare the sacred rites. 

[Exd Calippus. 
Enter PHILOT AS. 

Thilotas, how fares your prisoner? 
Has be yet breath'd his last ? 

Phil. Life ebbs apace ; 
To-morrow's sun sees him a breathless corpse. 

Dion. Curse on his ling'ring pangs! Sicilia's 
crown 
No more shall deck his brow ; and if the sand 
Still loiter in the glass, thy hand, my friend, 
May shake it thence. 

Phtl. It shall, dread sir, that task 
Leave to thy faithful servant 

Dion. Oh! Philotas, 
Thou ltttle know'st the cares, the pangs of empire. 
The ermin'd pride, the purple that adorns 
A conqueror's breast, but serves, my friend, to hide 
A heart that's torn, that's mangled with remorse: 
Ev'n victory itself plants anguish here, 
And round my laurels the fell serpent twines. 

Phil Would Dionysius abdicate his crown, 
And sue for terms of peace ? 

Dion. Detested thought! 
No, though ambition teem with countless ills, 
It still has charms of pow'r to fire the souL 
Though horrors multiply around n y head, 
I will oppose them alL The pomp of sacrifice, 
But now ordain'd, is mockery to heav'n. 
Tis vain, 'tis fruitless ; then let daring guilt 
Be my inspirer, and consummate all. 
Where are those Greeks, the captives of my sword 
Whose desp'rate valour rush'd within our walls, 
Fought near our person, and the pointed lance 
AinVd at my breast ? 

Phil. In chains they wait their doom. 

Ihon. Give me to see 'em ; bring the slaves beforo 
me. 



Phil What, ho! Melanthon, this way lead year 
prisoners. 

Enter MELANTHON, with Greet Soldiers, <*d 
PHOCION. 

Dion, Assassins, and not warriors! do ye come. 
When the wild range of battle claims your sword, 
Thus do yon come against a 'single life 
To wage the war? Did not our buckler ring 
With all your darts in one collected volley 
Shower'd on my head? Did not your swords at 

once, 
Point to my breast and tbiret for regal blood? 
Greek Offi. We sought thy life. I am by birth a 
Greek. 
An open foe in arms, I meant to slay 
The foe of humankind. With rival ardoir 
We took the field ; one voice, one mind, one heart 
Allleagu'd, all covenanted: in your camp 
Spirits there are who aim, like us, at glory. 
Whene'er you sally forth, whene'er the Greeks 
Shall scale your walls, prepare fhoe to encounter 
A like assault. By me the youth of Greeee 
Thus notify the war they mean to wage. 
Dion. Thus, then, I warn them of my great re- 
venge, 
Whoe'er in battle shall become our prisoner, 
In torments meets his doom, 

Greek Offi. Then wilt thou see 
How vile the body to a mind that pants 
For genuine glory. Twice three hundred Greeks 
Have sworn, like us, to hunt thee through the 

ranks: 
Ours the first lot ; we've f afl'd ; on yonder plain 
Appear in arms, the faithful band will meet thee. 
Dion. Vile slave, no more. Melanthon, drag 'em 
hence 
To die in misery. Impal'd alive, 
The winds shall parch them on the craggy cliff. 
Selected from the rest, let one depart 
A messenger to Greece, to tell the fate 
Her chosen sons, her first advent'rers met. [Ejrit. 

Mel, Unhappy men ! how shall my care protect 
Your forfeit lives? Philotas, thou conduct them 
To the deep dungeon's gloom. In that recess, 
'Midst the wild tumult of eventful war, 
We may ward off the blow. My friends, farewell ! 
That officer will guide your steps. 

lExeunt all but Melanthon and Pnocion. 
Pho. Disguis'd 
Thus in a soldier's garb he knows me not (At de.) 
Melanthon 1 
Mel. Ha! Those accents ! Pnocion here? 
Pho. Yes, Phocion's here I Speak, quickly tell 
me, say 
How fares Euphrasia? 
Mel. Euphrasia lives, and fills the anxious mo* 
ments 
With ev'ry virtue. Wherefore venture hither ? 
Why with rash valour penetrate our gates ? 

Pho. Could I refrain? 0! could I tamely wait 
Th' event of ling'ring war? With patience count 
The lazy-pacing hours, while here in Syracuse 
The tyrant keeps all that my heart holds dear ? 
For her dear sake all danger sinks before me; 
For her I burst the barriers of the gate, 
Where the deep cavern'd rock aflords a passage. 
A hundred chosen Greeks pursu'd my steps; 
We f ore'd an entrance ; the devoted guard 
Fell victims to our rage ; but in that moment, 
Down from the walls superior numbers came. 
The tyrant led them on. We rush'd upon Liiu, 
If we could reach his heart, to end the war. 
But heav'n thought otherwise, Melanthon, say, 
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I tar to auk it, Uvea Evander still ? 

iltt, Alas! he Uvea imprison' d in the rock. 
Thou must withdraw thee hence; regain once 

more 
Timoleon's camp; alarm hie slnmb'ring rage ; 
Assail the walls ; thou with thy phalanx seek 
The subterraneous path ; that way, at night, 
The Greeks may enter, and let in destruction 
On the astonish'd foe. 

Pho. Wouldst thou have me 
Basely retreat, while my Euphrasia trembles 
Here on the ridge of peril ? 

MeL Yet hear the voice 
Of sober age. Should Dionysius' spies 
Detect thee here, ruin involves us all : 
Thy voice may rouse Timoleon to th' assault, 
And bid him storm the works. 

Pho. Byheav'n.Iwill! 



My breath shall wake his rage ; this very night 
when sleep sits heavy on the slnmb'ring city, 
Then Greece unsheathes her sword, and great re- 



venge 

Shall stalk with death and horror o'er the ranks 
Of slanghter'd troops, a sacrifice to freedom! 
Bat, first, let me behold Euphrasia. 

MeL Hush 
Thy pent-up valour : to a secret haunt 
111 guide thy steps : there dwell ; and, in apt time, 
111 bring Euphrasia to thy longing arms. 

Pho. Oh t lead me to her; that exalted virtue 
With firmer nerve shall bid me grasp the jav'lin, 
Shall bid my sword with more than lightning's 

swiftness 
Blase in the front of war, and glut its rage 
With blows repeated in the tyrant's veins. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— 4 Temple, with a monument in the 
middle. 

Enter EUPHRASIA, ERIXENE and other female 
Attendants. 

Euph. This way, my virgins, this way bend your 
steps. 
Lo! the sad sepulchre, where, hears'd in death, 
The pale remains of my dear mother lie. 
There, while the victims at yon altar bleed, 
And with your pray'rs the vaulted roof resounds, 
There let me pay the tribute of a tear, 
A weeping pilgrim o'er Endocia's ashes. 
Erix. Forbear, Euphrasia, to renew your sor- 
rows. 
Evph. My tears have dry'd their source ; then let 
me here 
Fay this sad visit to the honour'd clay, 
That moulders In the tomb. These sacred viands 
I'll burn an off 'ring to a parent's shade, 
And sprinkle with this wine the hallow'd mould. 
That duty paid, I will return, my virgins. 

{Goes into the tombj 
Erie, Look down, propitious powYs! behold 
that virtue, 
And hear the pangs that desolate her souL 

Enter PHILOTAS. 

PhU Mourn, mourn, ye virgins; rend your scat- 
ter'd garments; 
Some dread calamity hangs o'er our heads. 
In vam the tyrant would appease with sacrifice 
Th* impending wrath of ill- requited heav'n. 
HI omens hover over us : at the altar 
The victim dropp'd, ere the diviner seer 
Bad gor'd his knife. The brazen statutes tremble, 
And, from the marble, drops of blood distiL 



Erix. Now, ye just gods, if vengeance you pre- 
pare, 
Now find the guilty bead. 

Re-enter ETJPHJtASIA from the tmub. 

Euph. Virgins, I thank you! Oh! moro lightly 
now 
My heart expands; the pious act is done, 
And I have paid my tribute to a parent. 
Ah I wherefore does the tyrant bend this way? 
PhU. He flies the altar; leaves th* uniralshd 
rites. 
No god there smiles propitious on his cause. 
Fate lifts the awful balance : weighs his life, 
The lives of numbers, in the trembling scale. 
Euph. Despair and horror mark his haggard 
looks, 
His wild dlsorder'd step Do you retire : 

[To her Attendants, who go ojf. 
Betire, Philotas ; let me here remain, 
And give the moment of suspended fate 
To pious worship and to filial love. 

Phil Alas ! I fear to yield : awhile I'll leave thee, 
And at the temple's entrance wait thy coming. 

\Erit 
Evph. Now, then, Euphrasia, now thou may st 
indulge 
The purest ecstacy o! soul. Come forth. 
Thou man of woe, thou man of every virtue. 

Enter EVANDEB from the nwnumen'. 

Evan. And does the grave thus cast me up again 
With a fond father's love to view thee t Thus 
To mingle rapture in a daughter's arms ? 

Euph. How fares my father now ? 

Evan. Thy aid, Euphrasia, 
Has giv'n new life. Thou from this vital stream * 
Deriv'st thy being ; with unheard-of doty 
Thou hast repaid it to thy native source. 

Euph. Sprung from Evander, if a little portion 
Of all his goodness dwell within my heart, 
Thou wilt not wonder. Oh! my father, 
How didst thou bear thy loog, long suffringa? 

How 
Endure their barb'rous rage ? 

Evan. My foes but did 
To this old frame, what nature's hand must do. 
I was but going hence by mere decay 
To that futurity which Plato taught, 
But thou recall'st me ; thou ! 

Euph. Timoleon, too, 
Invites thee back to life. 

Eon. And does he still 
Urge on the siege ? 

Euph. His active genius comes 
To scourge a guilty race. The Punic fleet, 
Half lost, is swallow'd by the roaring sea. 
The shatter'd refuse seek the Libyan shore, 
To bear the news of their defeat to Carthage. 

Evan. These are thy wonders, heav'n! Abroad, 
thy spirit 
Moves o'er the deep, and mighty fleets are 
vanish'd. 

Euph. Hat hark ! what noise is that ? It comes 
this way. 
Some busy footstep beats the hallow'd pavement 
Oh! sir, retire— Ye pow'rs! Philotas! ha! 

Enter PHILOTAa 

Phi*. For thee, Euphrasia, Dionysius call*. 
Some new suspicion goads him. At yon gate 
I stopp'd Oalippus, as with eager haste 
He bent this way to seek thee. Oh! my sove* 
reign, [ 
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My king, my injur'd master, will you pardon 
The wrongs I've done thee ? (a wait to Eoander.) 

Evan. Virtue such as thine, 
From the fierce trial of tyrannic pow'r, 
Shines forth with added lustre. 

Phil Oh! forgive 
If y ardent zeal ? there is no time to waste. 
You must withdraw; trust to your faithful frienda 
Pass but another day, and Dlonysius 
Falls from a throne usurp'd. 

Jffnan. But, ere he pays 
The forfeit of his crimes, what streams of blood 
Shall flow in torrents round I Methinks, X might 
Prevent this waste of nature : I'll go forth, 
And to my people shew their rightful king. 

Euph. Banish that thought! forbear! the rash 
attempt 
Were fatal to our hopes; oppress'd, dismay'd, 
The people look aghast, and, wan with fear, 
None will espouse your cause. 

Evan. Yes, all will dare 
To act like men; their king, I gave myself 
To a whole people. I made no reserve ; 
My life was theirs ; each drop about my heart 
Piedg'd to the public cause ; devoted to it ; 
That was my compact ; is the subject's less ? 
If they are all debas'd, and willing slaves, 
The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
And the old sinking to ignoble graves, 
Of such a race no matter who is king. 
And yet I will not think it; no, my people 
Are brave and gen'rous; I will trust their valour. 

Euph. Yet stay ; yet be advis'd. 

PhiL As yet, my liege, 
No plan is fix'd, and no concerted measure. 
Trust to my truth and honour. Witness, gods, 
Here in the temple of Olympian Jove, 
Pnilotas swears— 

Evan. Forbear! the man like thee, 
Who feels the best emotions of the hoart, 
Truth, reason, justice, honour's fine excitements, 
Acts by those laws, and wants no other sanction. 

Euph. Again, th' a^larm approaches; sure de- 
struction 
To thee, to all will follow :— hark! a sound 
Comes hollow murm'ring through the vaulted 

aisle. 
It gains upon the ear. Withdraw, my father ; 
All's lost if thou art seen. 

Phil. And, lo! Callppus 
Darts with the lightning's speed across the aisle. 

Evan. Thou at the senate-house convene my 
friends. 
Melanthon, Dion, and their brave associates, 
Will shew that liberty has leaders stilL 
Anon, I'll meet 'em there. [Exit Phil.] My child, 

farewell : 
Thou shalt direct me now. 

[Exit into tJie tomb* 

Euph. How my distracted heart throbs wild with 
fear! 
What brings Calippus? wherefore? Save me, 
heav'n! 

Enter OALIPPUS. 

Col. This sullen musing in these drear abodes 
Alarms suspicion : the king knows thy plot tings, 
Thy rooted hatred to the state and him. 
Bis sov'reign will commands thee to repair 
This moment to his presence. 

Euph. Ha! what means 
The tyrant? I obey. [Exit Call And, oh! ye 

pow'rs, 
Ye ministers of heav'n! defend my father; 



Support his drooping age; and when, anon, 
Avenging justice shakes her crimson steeJ, 
Oh! be the grave at least a place of rest ; 
That from his covert in the hour of peace, 
Forth he may come to bless a willing people. 
And be your own just image here on earth. Itxlt. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— TheOitatkl 

Enter DIONYSIUS, OALIPPUS, and otter* 

IHon. And means the Greek to treat of terms off 
peace? 
By heav'n, this panting bosom nop d to meet 
His boasted phalanx on th' embattled plain. 
And doth he now, on peaceful councils bent. 
Despatch his herald? Let the slave approach, 

Enters a Herald. 

Now speak thy purpose ? what doth Greece im- 

* P»rt? 

Her. Timoleon, sir, whose great renown in arms 
Is equaU'd only by the softer virtues 
Of mild humanity that sway his heart, 
Sends me, his delegate, to offer terms. 
On which ev'n foes may well accord; on which 
The fiercest nature, though it spurn at justice, 
May sympathize with his. 

Dion. Unfold thy mystery ; 
Thou shalt be heard. 

Ber. The gen'rous leader sees, 
With pity sees, the wild, destructive havoc 
Of ruthless war; he has survey'd around 
The heaps of slain that cover yonder field, 
And touch'd with gen'rous sense of human woo. 
Weeps o'er his victories. 

Dion. Your leader weeps I 
Then let the author of those ills thou speak'st of, 
Let th' ambitious factor of destruction, 
Timely retreat, and close the scene of blood. 
Why doth affrighted peace behold his standard 
XJprear'd in Sicily? and wherefore here 
The iron ranks of war, from which the shepherd 
Retires appall'd, and leaves the blasted hopes 
Of half the year, while closer to her breast 
The inother clasps her infant ? 

Her. *Tis not mine 
To plead Timoleon's cause ; not mine the office 
To justify the strong, the righteous motives 
That urge him to war : the only scope 
My deputation aims at, is to fix 
An interval of peace, a pause of horror. 
That they, whose bodies on the naked shore 
Lie welt'ring in their blood, from cither host, 
May meet the last sad rites to nature due, 
And decent lie in honourable graves. 

Dion. Go tell your leader his pretexts are vain, 
Let him, with those that live, embark for Greece, 
And leave our peaceful plains ; the mangled limbs 
Of those he murder'd, from my tender care, 
Shall meet due obsequies. 

Her. The 4 hero, sir, 
Wages no war with those who bravely die. 
'Tis for the dead I supplicate ; for them 
We sue for peace; and to the living, too, 
Timoleon would extend it ; but the groans 
Of a whole people have unsheath'd his swerd. 
A single day will pay the funeral rites. 
To-morrow's suit may see both armies meet 
Without hostility, aud all in honour; 
You to inter the troops that bravely fell j 
we on our part, to give an humble sod 
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10 those who gain'd * footing on the isle, 
And by their death hare conquer'd. 

Dion. Be it bo; 
I grant thy Bait: soon as to-morrow's dawn 
limine the world, the rage of wasting war 
In Tain shall thirst for blood : and now, farewell 1 
Some careful officer conduct him forth. {Exit Her. 
By heav'n, the Greek hath offer'd to my sword 
An easy prey; a sacrifice to glut 
My great revenge. Away, my friends, disperse. 
Philotas, waits Euphrasia as we order'd? 

PkSL She's here at hand, 

Dion- Admit her to our presence. 
Bage and despair, a thousand warring passions, 
All rise by turns, and peacemeal rend my heart ; 
Yet ev'ry means, all measures must be tried, 
To sweep the Grecian spoiler from the land, 
And fix the crown unshaken on my brow. 
Enier EUPHRASIA. 

Euph. W hat sudden cause requires Euphrasia'* 
presence ? 

Dion. Approach, fair mourner, and dispel thy 
fears: 
Thy grief; thy tender duty to thy father, 
Has toueh'd me nearly. In his lone retreat, 
Bespect, attendance, ev'ry lenient care. 
To sooth affliction, and extend his life, 
Evander has commanded. 

Euph. VilediBsembler! 
Detested homicide! fAride.) And has tby heart 
Felt for the wretched ? 

Dion. Urgencies of state 
Abridg'dhft liberty; but to his person 
All honour hath been paid. 

Euph. The righteous gods 
Have mark'd thy ways, and will, in time, repay 
Jast retribution. 

Dion. If to see your father, 
If h ere to meet him in a fond embrace, 
WDl calm thy breast, and dry those beauteous 

tears, 
A moment more shall bring him to your presence. 

BupK Ha! lead him hither! Sir, to move him 
. »ow, 
Aged, infirm, worn out with toil and years- 
No, let me seek him rather. If soft pity 
Has toueh'd your heart, oh! send me, send me to 
him. 

Dion. Control this wild alarm; with prudent 
care 
Philotas shall conduct him ; here I grant 
The tender interview. 

Euph. Disastrous fate! 
Buin impends t This will discover all ! 
lH perish first ; provoke his utmost rage. (Atufo) 
Though much I languish to behold my father, 
Yet now it were not fit— the sun goes down ; 
Night falls apace ; soon as returning day— 

Dion, This night, this very hour, you both must 
meet. 
Together yon may serve the state and me. 
Thou seest the havoc of wide-wasting war ; 
And more, full well you know, are still to bleed. v 
Thou may*st prevent their fate. 

Euph. Oh ! give the means. 
And I will bless thee for it 

Dion. From a Greek 
Torments have wrung the truth. Thy husband, 
Phocion— 

Euph, Oh, say, speak of my Phocion. 

Dion. Be -'tis he 
Hath kindled up this war ; with treach'rous arts 
Infiam'd the states of Greece, and now the traitor 



Gomes with a foreign aid to wrest my crown. 
Euph. And does my Phoclan share Timoleon"s 

glory? 
Dion. With him Invests our wails, and bids re- 
bellion 
Erect her standard here. 

Euph. Oh, bless him, gedsl 
Where'er my hero treads the path of wan 
List on his side ! against the hostile jav'lin 
Uprear his mighty buckler; to his sword 
Lend the fierce whirlwind's rage, that he may 

come 
With wreaths of triumph, and wish conquests 

crown'd, 
And a whole nation's voice 
Ajpfe"y* my hero with a love like mine ! 
Dion. Ungrateful fair I Has not oursov'reign 
will 
On thy descendants flx'd Steilia's crown t 
Have not I vow'd protection to your boy? 
Euph. From thee the crown! From thee t Eu- 
nbrasia's children 
Shall on a nobler basis found their rights,— • 
On their own virtue, and a people's choice. 
Dion. Misguided woman! 
Euph. Ask of thee protection ! 
The father's valour shall protect hi3 boy. 
Dion. Bush not on sure destruction; ere too 
late, 
Accept our proffer'd grace. The terms are these : 
Instant send forth a message to your husband ; 
Bid him draw off bis Greeks, unmoor his fleet, 
And measure back his way. Full well he knows 
You and your father are my hostages; 
And for his treason both may answer. 

Euph. Think'st thou, then, 
So meanly of my Phocion ? Dost thou deem him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour, 
To melt away in a weak woman's tear ? 
Oh! thou dost little know him; know'st but litUe 
Of bis exalted soul. With gen'rous ardour 
Still will he urge the great, the glorious plan, 
And gain the ever honour'd, bright reward, 
Which fame entwines around the patriot's brow, 
And bids for ever flourish on his tomb, 
For nations freed and tyrants laid in dust 
Dion. By heav'n, this night Evander breathe* 

his last. 
Euph. Better for him to sink at once to rest, 
Than linger thus beneath the gripe of famine, 
In a vile dungeon, scoop'd with barb'rous skill, 
Deep in the flinty rook ; a monument 
Of that fell malice, and that black suspicion 
That mark'd your father's reign. 

Dion. Obdurate woman! obstinate in ill ! 
Here ends all parley. Now your father's doom 
Is flx'd, irrevocably flx'd. 

Euph, Thy doom, perhaps, 
May first be flx'd : the doom that ever waits 
The fell oppressor, from a throne usurp'd 
Hurl'd headlong down. Think of thy father's fate 
At Corinth, Dionysiusl 
Dion. Ha! this night 
Evander dies ; and thou detected fair ! 
Thou shalt behold him, while inventive cruelty 
Pursues his wearied life through ev'ry nerve. 
I scorn all dull delay. This very night 
Shall sate my great revenge. [Exit. 

Euph. This night, perhaps, 
Shall whelm thee down, no more to blast creation. 
My father, who inhabit'st with the dead, 
Now let me seek thee in the lonely tomb, 
And tremble there with anxious hope and fear. 
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SCENE It — Vhi Inside of the Temple. 
Enter PHOOION and MELANTHON. 

Mel Summon all 
Thy wonted firmness ; In that dreary vault 
A flying king is number'd with the dead. 
I'll take my post, near where the pillar'd aisle 
Supports the central dome, that no alarm 
Surprise you in the pious act. 

{Exit. 

Pho. If here 
They both are found; if in E vender's arms 
Euphrasia meets my search, the fates atone 
For all my suirrings, all afflictions past 
Yes, I will seek them— ha ! the gaping tomb 
Invites my steps : now be propitious, neaven 1 

{Enters the tomb. 
Enter EUPHBASIA. 

Euph. All hail, ye caves of horror 1 In this 

gloom 
Divine content can dwell, the heartfelt tear, 
Which, as it falls, a father's trembling hand 
Will catch, and wash the sorrows from my eye. 
Who's there? Evander? Answer — tell me — 

speak t 

Re-enter PHOCION from the tomb. 

Pho. What voice is that? Melanthon t 

Euph. Ha ! those sounds- 
Speak of Evander ; tell me that he lives, 
Or lost Euphrasia dies. 

Pho. Heart-swelling transport! 
Art thou Euphrasia? 'tis thy Phocion, love; 
Thy husband comes. 

Euph. Support me; reach thy hand. 

Pho. Once more I clasp her in this fond em- 
brace! 

Euph. What miracle has brought thee to me ? 

Pho. Love 
Inspir'd my heart and guided all my ways. 

Euph. Oh! thou dear wand'rer! But wherefore 
here? 
Why in this place of woe ? My tender little one, 
Say, is he safe ? oh ! satisfy a mother ; 
Speak of my child, or I grow wild at once : 
Tell me his fate, and tell me all thy own. 

Pho. Tour boy is safe, Euphrasia; lives to reign 
In Sicily; Timoleon's gen*rous care 
Protects him in his camp : dispel thy fears ; 
The gods once more will give him to thy arms. 

Euph. My father lives; sepulchred, ere his time, 
Here in Eudocia's tomb. Let me conduct thee. 

Pho. I came this moment thence. 

Euph. And saw Evander? 

Pho. Alas, I found him not 

Euph. Not found him there? 
And have they, then — have the fell mnrd'rers 
—Oh I (Faints.) 

Pho. I've been too rash; revive, my love, 
revive ! 
Thy Phocion calls ; the gods will guard Evander, 
And save him to reward thy matchless virtue. 

Re-enter MELANTHON with EVANDER 

Evan. Lead me, Melanthon, guide my aged 
steps; 
Where is he? Let me see him? 

Pho. My Euphrasia, 
Thy father lives ;— thou venerable man! 
Behold— I cannot fly to thy embrace. 
Evan. Euphrasia! Proclon, too! Yes, both are 
here: 
Oh ! let me hue, thus strain you to my heart. 



Euph. Why, my father, 
Why thus adventure forth ? The strong a'arm 
O'erwhelm'd my spirits. 

Evan. I went forth, my child, 
When all was dark, and awful silence round, 
To throw me prostrate at the altar's foot 
And crave the care of heav'n for thee and talus. 
Melanthon there- 
fitter PHILOTAS. 

PML Inevitable ruin hovers o'er you : i 

The tyrant's fury mounts into a blaze ; } 

Unsated yet with blood, he calls aloud ' 

For thee, Evander; thee his rage hath order' d 
This moment to his presence. 

Evan. Lead me to him : 
His presence hath no terror for Evander. 

Euph. Horror! it must not be. 

Phil. No; never, never! 
Til perish rather. His policy has granted 
A day's suspense from arms : yet even now 
His troops prepare, in the dead midnight hour, 
With base surprise, to storm Timoleon's oamp. , 

Evan. And doth he grant a false insidious truce, 
To turn the hour of peace to blood and horror? 

Euph. I knew the monster well: when specious 
seeming 
Becalms his looks, the rankling heart within 
Teems with destruction. 
Mountains hurl'd up in air and molten rock, 
And all the land with desolation cover'd. 

Melon. Now, Phocion, now on thee our hope 
depends. 
Fly to Timoleon ; I can grant a passport: 
Bouse him to vengeance ; on the tyrant turn 
His own insidious arts, or all is lost. 

Pho. Evander, thou, and thou, my best Euphrasia, 
Both shall attend my flight. 

Melon. It were in vain : 
Th' attempt would hazard alL 

Euph. Together here 
We will remain, safe in the cave of death ; 
And wait our freedom from the coriqu'ring arm. 

Evan. Oh, would the gods roll back the stream 
of time, 
And give this arm the sinew that it boasted 
At Tauromenium, when its force resistless 
Mow'd down the ranks of war; I then might 

guide 
The battle's rage, and, ere Evander die, 
Add still another laurel to my brow. 

Euph. Enough of laurell'd victory your sword 
Hath reap'd in earlier days. 

Evan. And shall my sword, 
When the great cause of liberty invites, 
Bemain inactive, unperforming quite? 
Youth, second youth rekindles in my veins : 
Though worn with age, this arm will know its 

office; 
Will shew that victory has not forgot 
Acquaintance with this hand. And yet— oh, shame! 
It will not be : the momentary blaze 
Sinks and expires : I have surviv'd it all: 
Surviv'd my reign, my people, and myself. 

Euph. Fly, Phocion, fly : Melanthon will conduct 
thee. 

Melon. And when th* assault begins, my faithful 
cohorts 
Shall form their ranks around this sacred dome. 

Pho. And my poor captive friends, my brave 
companions, 
Taken in battle, wilt thou guard their lives ? 

Phil Trust to my care: no danger shall assail 
them. 
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Pho. By heaven, the glorious expectation swells 
This panting bosom ! Tee, Euphrasia, yes ; 
Awhile I leave you to the oar© of heaven. 
Fell Dionysins tremble ; ere the dawn, 
Timoleon thunders at your gates ! the rage, 
The pent-up rage of twenty thousand Greeks, 
ShaU burst at once ; and the tumultuous roar 
Alarm tn' estonlsh'd world, 

But*. Ye^ ere thou go'st, young man, 
Attend my words: though guilt may oft provoke, 
As now it does, just vengeance on its head, 
Inmercy punish it The rage of slaughter 
Can add no trophy to the victor's triumph ; 
Conques t is proud, inexorable, fierce ; 
It is humanity ennobles alL 

Pho. Farewell! the midnight hour shall give 
yon freedom. 

{ExUwUh Mel and PhO. 

Euph. Ye guardian dieties, watch all his ways ! 

Evan. Come, my Euphrasia, 
Together we will pour 
Our hearts in praise, in tears of adoration, 
For all the wondrous goodness lavis'd on us. 

[Arena*. 

ACT V. 

SCENE L 

Enter DIONYS1US and CALIPPTJS. 

Dion. Ere the dsy clos'd, while yet the busy eye 
Might view their camp, their station, and their 

guards, 
Their preparations for approaching night, 
Didst thou then mark the motions of the Greeks? 
Cat. From the watch-tow'r I saw them: all 
things spoke 
A foe secure, and discipline relax'd. 
Dion. Their folly gives them to my sword.— Are 

Ify orders issued? 

CWL AIL 

Dion. The troops retir'd 
To gain recruited vigour from repose ? 

Col. The city round lies hush'd in sleep. 

Dion. Anon, 
Let each brave officer, of chosen valour, 
Meet at the citadel An hour at furthest 
Before the dawn, 'tis flx'd to storm their camp; 
Haste, Cattppua 
Fly to thy post, and bid Euphrasia enter. 

{Exit Calippus. 
Evander dies this night: Euphrasia, too, 
Shall be dispos'd of. Curse on Phocion's fraud, 
That from my pow'r withdrew their Infant boy : 
In him the seed of future kings were orosh'd, 
And the whole hated line at once extinguished. 

Enter EUPHRASIA. 

Dion. Once more approach, and hear me : 'tis 
not now 
A time to waste in the vain war of words. 
▲ crisis big with horror is at hand. 
I meant to spare the stream of blood, that soon 
Shall deluge yonder plains. W y fair proposals, 
Thy haughty spirit has with scorn rejected : 
And now, by beav'n, here, in thy very sight, 
Evander breathes his last 

Euph. If yet there's wanting 
A crime to flU the measure of thy guilt, 
Add that black murder to the dreadful list ; 
With that complete the horrors of thy reign. 

Dion. Woman, beware : Philotae is at hand, 
And to ear presence leads Evander. All 



Thy dark complotnngs, and my treaoh'roua arts, 
Have prov'd abortive. 

Euph. Ha! What new event? 
And is Philotas false? Has he betrayM him ? 

(Aside.) 

Dion. What, ho! Phllotaa 

Enter PHILOTAS. 

Euph. How my heart sinks within me 1 

Dion. Where's your pris'ner ? 

PhiL Evander Is no more. 

Dion. Ha! Death has robb'd me 
Of half my great revenge. 

Phil. Worn out with anguish, 
I saw lifo ebb apace. With studied ait, 
We gave each cordial drop, alas ! in vain ; 
He heavM a sigh ; invok'd his daughter's name 
Smil'd, and expir'd. 

Dion. Bring me his hoary head. 

Phil. You'll pardon, sir, my over-hasty zeal : 
I gave the body to the foaming surge, 
Down the steep rock, despis'd. 

Dion. Now, then, thou feel'st my vengeance. 

Euph. Glory in it: 
Exult and triumph. Thy worst shaft Is sped. 
Yet still the unconquer'dmind with scorn can view 
thee; \ 

With the calm sunshine of the breast, can see 
Thy pow'r unequal to subdue the soul 
Which virtue form'd, and which the gods pro- 
tect 

Dion. Philotas, bear her hence; she shall not 
live; 
This moment bear her hence ; you know the rest ; 
Go, see our will obey'd : that done, with all 
A warrior's speed, attend me at the citadel ; 
There meet the heroeB whom this night shall 

lead 
To freedom, victory, to glorious havoc, 
And the destruction of the Grecian name. 

{Exit. 

Euph. Accept my thanks, Philotas; generous 
man! 
These tears attest th' emotions of my heart 
But oh ! should Greece defer — 

Phil. Dispel thy fears ; 
Phocian will bring relief ; or should the tyrant 
Assault their camp, he'll meet a marshall'd foe. 
Let me conduct thee to the silent tomb. 

Euph. Ah! there Evander, naked and disarm'd, 
Defenceless quite, may meet some ruffian stroke. 

PhiL Lo! here's a weapon; bear this dagger to 
him. 
In the drear monument, should hostile steps 
Dare to approach him, they must enter singly ; 
This guards the passage : man by man they die. 
There may'st thou dwell amidst the wild commo- 
tion. 

Euph. Ye pitying gods, protect my father there 1 

SCENE IL— The Citadel 

Enter DIONYSIUS, CALIPPUS, andseveral Qfficen. 

Dion. Ye brave associates, who so oft have shar'd 
Our toil and danger in the field of glory, 
My fellow-warriors, what no god could promise, 
Fortune has giv*n us. In his dark embrace, 
Lo ! sleep envelops the whole Grecian camp. 
Against a foe, the outcasts of their country, 
Freebooters, roving in pursuit of prey, 
Success by war, or covert stratagem, 
Alike ifi glorious. Then, u>j gallant friends, 
What need of words ? The gen'rous call of freedom, 
Your wives, your children, your invaded right? 
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All that can steel the patriot breast with valour, 
Expands and rouses in the swelling heart 
Follow the impulsive ardour; follow me, 
Your king, your leader : in the friendly gloom 
Of night assault their camp : your country's love 
And fame eternal shall attend the men 
Who march'd through blood and horror, to redeem 
From the invader's pow'r, their native land. 
CaL Lead to the onset: Greece shall find we 

bear 
Hearts prodigal of blood, when honour calls; 
Resolv'd to conquer, or to die in freedom. 
Dion. Thus I've resolv'd; when the declining 

moon 
Hath veil'd her orb, our silent march begins. 
The order thus: Calippus, thou lead forth 
Iberia's sons with the Numidian bands, 
And line the shore. Perdicoas, be it thine 
To march thy cohorts to the mountain's foot, 
Where the wood skirts the valley; there make 

halt, 
Till brave Amyntor stretch along the vale. 
Ourself, with the embodied cavalry, 
Clad in their mail'd cuirass, will circle round 
To where their camp extends its farthest line ; 
Unnamber'd torches there shall blaze at once, 
The signal of the charge; then, oh ! my friends, 
On every side let the wild uproar loose, 
Bid massacre and carnage stalk around, 
Unsparing, unrelenting; drench your swords 
In hostile blood, and riot in destruction. 
Enter an Officer. 

Ha? speak; unfold thy purpose. 

Offi. Instant arm; 
To arms, my liege ; the foe breaks in upon us j 
The subterraneous path is theirs ; that way 
Their band invades the city sunk in sleep. 

Dion. Treason's at work; detested, treach'rous 
villains! 
Ib this their proinia'd truce ? Away, my friends 1 
Rouse all the war; fly to your sev'ral posts, 
And instant bring all Syracuse in arms. 

[Exeunt. Warlike music 

SCENE IIL— The Inside of the Temple; a momma* 
in the middle. 

Enter EUPHRASIA, ERIXENE, and female Atten- 
dants. 

Euph. Which way, Erlxene, which way, my 
virgins, 
Shall we direct our steps ? What sacred altar 
Clasp on our knees? 

Erix. Alas I the horrid tumult 
Spreads the destruction wide. On ev'ry side 
The victor's shouts, the groans of murder'd 

wretches, 
In wild confusion rise. Once more descend 
Eudocia's tomb! there thou may'stfind shelter. 

Euph. Anon, Erixene, I mean to visit, 
Perhaps for the last time, a mother's urn. 
This dagger here, this iustrument of death, 
Should fortune prosper the fell tyrant's arms; 
This dagger, then, may free me from his pow'r, 
And that drear vault entomb us all in peaoe. 

(Flourish.) 

Erix. Hark! 

Euph. The din 
Of arms with clearer sound advances. Hark! 
That sudden burst ! Again! They rush upon usi 
The portal opens ; lo! see there; behold! 
War, horrid war, invades the sacred fane ; 
No altar gives a sanctuary now. (Warlike music.) 



Enter DIONYSIUS and CAUPPUS, wUh 

Soldier*. 

Dion. Here will I mock their esige; here staid 
at bay, 
And brave 'em to the last 
Euphrasia here! Detested, treach'rous woman.* 
For my revenge preserv'd ! By beav'n 'tis welt : 
Vengeance awaits thy guilt, and this good sw«ra 
Thus sends thee to atone the bleeding victim* 
This night has masacred. 
CaL (JSolfUna Dionysius* arm.) My Hege; for- 
bear! 
Her life preserved, may plead your canst vUfr 

Greece, 
And mitigate your fate. 

Dion. Presumptuous slave! 
My rage Is up in arms ; by heav'n she dies 
Enter EVANDER from the tomh 
Evan. Horror! forbear! Thou murdYer, hold 
thy hand! 
The gods behold thee, horrible assassin I ~* 
Restrain the blow ; it were a stab to heav'n ; 
All nature shudders at it ! Will no friend 
Arm in a cause like this a father's hand ? 
Strike at his bosom rather. Lo ! Evander, 
Prostrate and grovelling cm the ear h before thee; 
He begs to die; exhaust the scanty drops 
That lag about his heart; but spare my child, 
Dion. Evander ! Bo my eyes once more behold 
him? 
Hay the fiends sieze Fhilotas ! Treach'rous slave ! 
"lis well thou liv'st ; thy death were poor revenge. 
From any hand but mine. (Offer* to strike.) 

&uph. No, tyrant, no ; 

(Rushing before Evander.) 
I have provok'd your vengeance; through this 

bosom 
Open a passage ; first on me, on me 
Exhaust your fury; ev'ry pow'r above 
Commands thee to respect that aged head; 
His wither'd frame wants blood to glut thy rage , 
Strike here ; these veins are full ; here's blood 

enough ; 
The purple tide will gush to gladihy sight. 

(Flourish of trumpet*} 
Dion. Ha! the fierce tide of war. 
This way comes rushing on. tExu\ with Officers). 
Euph. (Embracing Evander.) Obi thus, nay 
iather, 
Well perish thus together. 

Dion. ( Without.) Bar the gates: 
Close every passage, and repel their fores. 
Evan. And must I see thee bleed f Ok! tor * 
sword! 
Bring, bring me daggers! 
Euph. Ha! 

Re-enter DIONYSIUS. 

Dion. Guards, seize the slave, 
And give him U> my rage. 

Evan. (Seized by the Guards.) Oh! spare her, 
spare her, 
Inhuman villains ! 

Euph. Now, one glorious effort 1 

Dion. Let me despatch; thou traitor, thus my 

arm— 
Euph. A daughter's arm, fell monster, strikes the 
blow. 

(Slabs him. He falls emdeU-s.) 
Behold, all Sicily, behold ! The point 
Glows with the tyrant's blood. Ye slaves, fl* Ms 
Guards) look there ; 
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Kneel to your rightful king : the blow for free- 
dom 
Giro* yon the rights of men, And, <* ! tiy fMfeeft 
Ximr honour'd sire, it given thee 1HA 
Anm. My child! my daughter! sav'd again by 
thee 1 (Embracu A#r.) 

JUmrisho/ trumpets. Enter PHOCION, MELAN- 
THON, PHILOTAS, *c 

Fho. Now let the monster yield. My best Eu- 
phrasia! 
JSuph. My lord! my Phocion! welcome to my 
heart 
Lo! there the wonders of Euphrasia* a arm ! 
Pho. And is the proud one fallen? The dawn 
shall see him 
A spectacle for public view. Euphrasia ! 
Evander, too! Thus to behold you both— 
Ewm. To her direct thy looks: there fix thy 
praise, 
And gaze with wonder there. The life I gave her, 
Oh ! she has ua'd it for the noblest ends ! 
To fill each duty : make her fatter feel 
The purest joy, the heart-dissolving bUsa, 
To hare a grateful child But baa the rag* 
Of slaughter ceasM ? 
Fho. It has. 

Evan. Where la Timoleon? 
Ptto. He guards the citadel i there gives his 
orders 



To calm the uproar, and recall, from carnage* 
Hia conquering troops. 

Each, oh ! once again, toy father, 
Thy away shall bless the lead. Not for him self 
Timoleon conquers; to redress the wrongs 
Of bleeding Sicily, the hero eomea. 
Thee, good Melanthon, thee, thou gen'rous man, 
His justice shall reward. Thee, too, Philotas, 
Whose sympathizing heart could feel the touch 
Of soft humanity, the hero's bounty. 
His brightest honours, shall be lavish'd on thee, 
Evander, too, will place thee near his throne ; 
And shew mankind, ev'non this shore of being, 
That virtue still shall meet its sure reward. 

Phil I am rewarded : feelings such as mine 
Are worth all dignities : my heart repays me. 

Evan. Come, let us seek Timoleon ; to his care 
I will commend ye both : for now, alas! 
Thrones and dominions now no more for me. 
To thee I give my crown : yes, thou, Euphrasia, 
ShaB reign in 8icily. And, oh ! ye powers, 
In that bright eminence of care and peril, 
watch over all her ways ; conduct and guide 
The goodness you inspired ; that she may prore 
(If e'er distress like mine Invade the land) 
A parent to her people, stretch the ray 
Of glial piety to times unborn, 
That man may hear her unexampled virtue, 
And learn to emulate the Grecian Daughter. 

[Exmnt. 
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THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 

A MELODRAMA, IN TWO ACTS.— BY I. POCOCK. 




parsons gltgttsmfeb 



Grbtdoff. 


Keucar. 


COUVT FREDERICK FRIBERG. 


Eruitz. 


Karl. 


RlBRR. 


LOTOAIR. 


GOLOTZ. 



ACT I. 
SCENE I.— -The Banks of a River. On the right, in 
the distance, a rocky eminence, on which is a wind- 
mill at work— a cottage in front.— Sunset, 

MUSIC— THE MILLER'S MEN are seen in per- 
spective, descending the eminence— they cross the river 
in boats, and land near the cottage, with their sacks, 
tinging the fallowing 

ROUND. 
When the wind blows, 

When the mill goes, 
Our hearts ore all light and merry 
When the wind drops, 
When the mill stops, 
We drink and sing, hey down derry. 

{Exeunt (wo in the boat 



Act ii, i 



ZnrcttA. 
Clauxhne. 
Laurrttb. 
Ravixa. 



Enter KELMAR, jrom the cottage. 

Keh What! more sacks; more grist to the mill! 
early and late the miller thrives % be that was my 
tenant is now my landlord; this hovel, that once 
sheltered him, is now the only dwelling of bank- 
rupt broken-hearted Eelmar— well, I strove my 
best against misfortune, and, thanks be to heaven, 
have fallen respected, even bylny enemies. 

Enter CLAUDINE, with a basket 

So, Claudine, you are returned. "Where stayed yon 
so long? 

Cta. I was obliged to wait ere I could cross the) 
ferry— there were otherpassengers 

Kei. Amongst whom I suppose was one in whose 
company time flew so fast— the sun had set before 
you had observed it. 
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Cla. No, Indeed, father: since yon desired me 
not too meet Lothair— and I told him what yon had 
desired— I hare never aeen him but in the cottage 
here, when yon were present 

Kel. Yon are a good girl—a dutiful child, and I 
believe yon— yon never yet deceived me. 

Cla. Nor ever will, dear father— but— 

Act. But what? 

Cla. I— I And it very lonely pasting the borders 
of the forest without— without— 

JUL Without Lothair? 

Cla. Ton know, 'tis dangerous, father. 

KeL Not half so dangerous as love— subdue it, 
child, in time. 

Cla. But the robbers! 

KeL Bobbers 1 what then?— they cannot injure 
thee or thy father— alas 1 we have no more to lose 
—yet thou hast one treasure left, innocence! — 
guard well thy heart, for should the fatal passion 
there take root, 'twill rob thee of thy peace. 

Cla. Yon told me, once, lovo's impulse could not 
he resisted. 

KeL When the object is worthless, it should not 
be indulged. 

da. Is Lothair worthless? 

KeL No; but he is poor almost as you are. 

Co. Do riches without love give happiness ? 

Ket. Never. 

Cla. Then I must be unhappy if I wed the miller 
Orindoff. 

JfeJ. Not so— not so ;— independence gives com- 
fort, but love without competence is endless misery. 
You can never wed Lothair. 

Cla. (Sighing.) I can never love the miller. 

KeL Then you shall never marry him— though to 
see you Grindoff 's wife be the last wish of your old 
father's heart— Go in, child; go in, Claudine. 
(Claudine kisses h's hand, and txit into the cottage.) 
Tis plain her heart is rivetted to Lothair, and 
honest Grindoff yet must sue in vain. 

EnUr LOTHAIR* hastily. 

Lot. Ah! Eelmar, and alone ; — where 1b Clau- 
dine? 

Kel. At home, in her father's house, — where 
should she be ? 

Lot. Then she has escap'd— she is safe, and I am 
happy— I did not accompany her in vain, 



told 



Kel. Accompany!— accompany I— Has she then 
a falsehood? Were you with her, 



Lot. Mo—ye— yes. {Aside.) I must not alarm 
nim. 

KeL What mean these contradictions? 

Lot. She knew not I was near her— yon have 
denied our meeting, but yon cannot prevent my 
loving her— I have watched her daily through the 
village and along the borders of tbe forest 

Kel. I thank you; but she needs no guard; her 
poverty will protect her from a thief. 

Lot. Will her beauty protect her from a liber- 
tine? 

Kel. Her virtue wilL 

Lot. I doubt it:— what can her resistance avail 
Dgainst the powerful arm of vlllany ? 

Kel. Is there such a wretch? 

Lot. There is. 

KeL Lothair, Lothair 1 I fear you glance at 
the miller GrindofL This is not well ; this is not 
just 

Lot. Kehnar, yon wrong me; 'tis true, he is my 
enemy, for he bars my road to happiness. Yet I 
re«pect his character ; the riches that industry has 
gsincl him he employs in assisting the unfortunate 



—he has protected yon and your child, and I honour 
him. 

Kel. If not to Grindoff, to whom do you allude? 

Lot. Listen : - as I crossed the hollow way in the 
forest I heard a rustling in the copse. Claudine 
had reached the bank above. As I was following, 
voices, subdued and whispering, struck my ear. 
Her name was distinctly pronounced : " She comes,'* 
said one; "Now 1 now we may secure her," cried 
tbe second: and instantly two men advanced; a 
sudden exclamation burst from my lips, and ar- 
rested their intent; they turned to seek me, and 
with dreadful imprecations vowed death to the 
intruder. Stretched beneath a bush of holly, I 
lay concealed; they passed within my reach; I 
scarcely breathed, while I observed them to be 
ruffians, uncouth and savage— they were banditti. 

KeL Banditti! are they not yet content? All 
that I had— all that tbe hand of Providence had 
spared, they have deprived me of ; and would they 
take my child? 

Lot 'Tis plain they would. Now, Eelmar, hear 
the last proposal of him you have rejected. I'll 
seek these robbers ! if I should fall, your daughter 
will more readily obey your wish, and become the 
wife of Grindoff. If I should succeed, promise her 
to me. The reward I shall receive will secure our 



future comfort &nd thus your fears and your ob- 
jections both are satisfied. 

Kel. (Affected.) Lothair, thou art a good lad, a 
noble lad, and worthy my daughter's love ; she had 
been freely thine, but that by sad experience I know 
how keen the pangs of penury are to a parent's 
heart 

Lot. Then you consent ? 

Kel. I do, I do : but pray be careful I fear 'tis a 
rash attempt ; you must have help. 

Lot. Then, indeed, I fail as others have before 
me. No, Kelmar, I must go alone, pennyless, un- 
armed, and secretly. None but yourself must 
know my purpose, or my person. 

Kel. Be it as you will; but pray be careful; 
come, thou shalt see her. 

(The mill slope.) 

Lot. I'll follow; it may be my last farewell. 

Kel. Come in — I see the mill has stopped. 
Grindoff will be here anon ; he always visits me at 
night-fall, when labour ceases. Come. 

{Exit Kelmar into the cottage' 

Lot. Yes, at the peril of my life, I'll seek them. 
With the juice of herbs my face shall be discoloured, 
and, in the garb of misery, I'll throw myself within 
their power — the rest I leave to Providence. 
{Music.) But the miller comes. 

{Exit to the cottage, the miller appears in respec- 
tive coming from the crag in the rocl—tlte Coat 
disappears on the opposite side. 

Enter the two Robbers, BIBEB and GOLOTZ, haitily, 
— they rush vp to the cottage, and peep in at the 
window. 

Rib. {Retiring from the window.) We are too late- 
she has reached the cottage. 

Gol. Curse on the interruption that detained us; 
we shall be rated for this failure. 

Rib. Hush ! not so loud. (Goes again cautiously to 
the window of the cottage.) Hal Lothair. 

Gol. Lothair! 'twas he, then, that marred our 
purpose; he shall smart for't 

Rib. Back! backl he cornea. On his return he 
dies ; he cannot pass us both. 
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(Mutie.^ They retire behind a tret— A boat passes *t 
the distance from the month of the cavern in the reck 
beneath the mOl, and then draws up to the bank.— 
enter GBINDOFF, THE M1LLEB, 4* the boat, 
who jump* ashore* 

Re-enter LOTHAIB, at the moment, from the cottage. 

Gri (Disconcerted.) Lothair! 

Lot. Ay, my visit here displeases yon, no doubt 

GrL Nay, we are rivals, bat not enemies, I trust 
We love the same girl ; wo strive the best we can 
to gain her: if you are fortunate, I'll wish yon joy 
with all my heart; if I should have the lack on% 
you'U do the same by me, I hope. 

Lot. Ton have little fear; I am poor, you are 
rich. He needn't look far that would see the end 
on't 

Gri But you are young and likely. I am honest 
and rough; the chances are as much yours as 



Lot. Well, time will show. I bear you no enmity. 
Farewell! (Crosses.) 

Gri. {Aside.) He most not pass the forest (To 
lothair.) Whither go you? 

Lot. To the village; I must haste, or 'twill be late 
ere I reach the ferry. (It begins (o grow dark.) 

Rib. (Who with Ooiott is watching themj He will 
escape us yet 

Gri. Stay, my boat shall put you across the 
river. Besides, the evening looks stormy— come, 
it will save your journey haif a league. 

Mb. {Aside.) It will save his Ufa 

Lot. Well, I accept your offer, and I thank you. 

Gri. Your hand. 

Lot. Farewell! 

(He goes into the boat, and pushes off.) 

Gri. So, I am rid of him; if he had met Claudine I 
•*but she is safe— now, then, for Kelmar. 

{Exit into the cottage. 

Re-enter EIBEB, and GOLOTZ. 

JNfc Ourse on this chance! we have lost him 1 

Gol But a time may come. 

Rib. A time shall come, and shortly, too. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IL—The Forest— distant thunder. 
Enter KABL, dragging after him a portmanteau. 

Karl Here's a pretty mess! here's a precions 
spot of work!— Pleasant, npon my soul— lost in a 
labyrinth, without love or liquor— the sun gone 
down, a storm got up, and no getting out of this 
vile forest turn which way one will. 

Count. (Calling without.) Halloo! Earl! Karl! 

Karl. Ab, you may call and bawl, master of mine ; 
you'll not disturb any thing here but a wild boar or 
two, and a wolf, perhaps. 

Enter COUNT FBEDEBIOK FBIBEBGk 

Count. Karl, where are you? 

Karl Where am I! that's what I want to know 
—this cursed wood has a thousand turnings, and 
not one that turns right 

Count. Careless coxcomb I said you not you could 
remember the track? 

Karl So I should, sir, if I could find the path— 
but trees will grow, and since I was here last, the 

Elace has got so bushy and briery, that— that J 
ave lost my way. 

fount. Tou have lost your senses. 
Karl. No, sir, I wish I had ; unfortunately, my 
senses are all in the highest state of perfection. 
Count. Why not use them to more effect? 



Karl I wish I'd the opportunity; my poor 
stomach can testify that I taste— 

Count. What? 

Karl Nothing; it's as empty as my head : bat I 
see danger, smell a tempest bear the cry of wild 
beasts, and feel— 

Count. How? 

Karl Particularly unpleasant (Thunder and rain ) 
On, we are in for it : do you hear, sir? 

Count. We must be near the river; could we but 
reach the ferry, 'tis but a short league to the 
Chateau Frfberg. (Crosses.) 

Karl. Ah, sir, 1 wish we were there, and I seated 
in the old arm-chair in the servants' hall, talking 
of— holloa! 

Count. What now? 

Karl. I felt a spot of rain on my nose as big a* » 
bullet (Thunder and rain.) There, there, it's 
coming on again*; seek some shelter, sir; some 
hollow tree, whilst I, for my sins, endeavour once 
more to find the way, and endure another curry- 
combing among these cursed brambles. Come, sir. 
tTh* storm increases.) Lord, how it rumbles— this 
way, sir— this way. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— A Room in the Cottage. A Door. A 
Window. A fire,— tables and chairs, &c 

GBINDOFF, and KELMAB, discovered sitting at the 
table.— Thunder and rain. 

Kd. Tie a rough night miller: the thunder roars, 
and, by the murmuring of the flood, the mountain 
torrents have descended. Poor Lothalr! he'll 
scarcely have crossed the ferry. 

Gri. Lothalr by this is safe at home, old friend ; 
before the storm commenced, I passed him in my 
boat across the river. (Aside.) He seems loss an&ious 
for hiiuaughter than for this bold stripling. 

Kel Worthy man ! you'll be rewarded for all each 
deeds hereafter. Thank heaven, Claudine is safe ! 
Hark 1 [Thunder heart/. 

Gri. (Aside.) She is safe by this time, or I am 
'much mistaken. 

Kef. She will be here anon. 

Gir. (Aside.) I doubt that (2b Kelmar.) Come, 
here's health, old Kelmar,— here's Claudine 1 

(Drinks. 

Kel Claudine,— heaven bless her! (Drinks.) 

Gir. Ah, Kelmar, would I could once call you 
father! 

Kel. Tou may do soon; but even your protec- 
tion would now, I fear, be insufficient to— 

Gri. What mean you? — Insufficient! 

Kel. The robbers— this evening in the forest*-— 

Gri. (Rising.) Ha? 

Kel. (Rising.) Did not Lothair tell you? 

Gri. Lothair? 

Kel Yes I but all's well : be not alarmed-ees, she 
is here. 

Gri. Here! 

Enter CLAVDUVE.—Grindof endeavours to suppress 
his surprise, 

Gri. Claudine! Curse on them bom I 

Kel Both ! how knew you there were two? 

Gri 'Sdeath!— you— you said robbers, did you 
not? They never have appeared but singly; there- 
fore, I thought you meant two. 

Kel Yon are right; but for Lothair they had de- 
prived me of my child. 

Gri. How!— Did Lothair? Humph! he's a coura- 
geous youth. 

Cla. That he is ; bat he's gentle, too. What has 

h * ppe - d? 
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Kel Nothing, child, nothing. (Aside to OHndoff.) 
Do not speak on't twill terrify her. Come. Claudine 
now for sapper. What hare yon brought as ? 

Cta. Thanks to the miller's bounty, plenty. 

Kel The storm increases! 

Karl (Calling without.) Holloa! Holloa 1 

Mel. And hark! I hear a voice— heten I 

Karl. (Calling again without.) Halloa! 

Cla. The cry of some bewildered traveller. 

(The erg repeated, and a violent knock at the door.) 

JTel. Open the door. 

OH. Not so; it may be dangerous. 

Ket Danger comes in silence and in secret; my 
door was never shot against the wretched while I 
knew prosperity, nor shall It be closed now to my 
fellows in misfortune. (To Claudine.) Open the door, 
I say. 

[The knock it repeated, and Claudim open* the door. 

Enter KAKL, iMtt a portmanteau. 

Karl Why, in the name of dark nights and tem- 
pests, dldnt you open the door at first !— Have you 
no charity? 

Kek In our hearts plenty, In our gift but little; 
yet all we have is yours. 

Karl Then Hi share all you hare with my 
master: thank you, old gentleman: you won't fare 
the worse for sheltering honest Karl, and Count 
Frederick Friberg. 

OH. Friberg! 

Karl Ay, I'll soon fetch him ; he's waiting now, 
looking as melancholy as a mourning-coach in a 
snow-storm, at the foot of a tree, wet as a drowned 
rat; so stir up the fire, bless you! clap on the 
kettle, give us the best eatables and drinkables you 
have, a dean table-cloth, a couple of warm beds, 
and don't stand upon ceremony ; we'll accept every 
civility and comfort you can bestow upon us with- 
out scruple. 

{Throws do** the portmanteau, and exit 

Ori. Friberg, did he say? 

Cla. Tis the young count, so long expected. 

KtL Can it be possible? without attendants, and 
at such a time too? 

Ori. (Looking at the portmanteau, on which is the 
namei in hrem nails.) It must be the same !— Kol- 
mar, good night [Going up towards the door. 

Kei. Nay, not yet,— the storm rages. 

Ori. I fear, it may increase; besides, your visitors 
may not like my company ; goodnight 

Enter COUNT FBEDERIOK FBEBEBO, followed 
by KAEL— A« stops suddenlf, and eyes the Miller, as 
if recollecting him—Grindoff appears to avoid his 
ttrttenu. 

Count Tour kindness is well timed; we might 
have perished; accept my thanks. (Aside.) I should 
know that face. 

Grim To me your thanks are not due. 

Count That voice, too ! 

Ori. This house is Kelmar's. 

[Karl places the portmanteau on the tabUr 

Count. Kelmar's! 

Kel Ay, my dear master: my fortunes have de- 
serted me, but my attachment to your family still 
remains. 

Count Wormy old man, how happens this: the 
richest tenant of my late father's land, the honest, 
to* faithful Ketmar, in a hovel ? 

KtL It will cUll your hearts to hear. 

Karl (At the/Ire, warming himself.) Then don't tell 



us, pray, for our bodies are cramped with cold al- 
ready. 

Kel. TIs a terrible tale. 

Karl (Advancing.) Then, for the love of a good 
appetite and a dry skin, don't tell it, for I've been 
terrified enough in the forest to-night to last me 
my Ufa 

Count. Be silent, Karl. [Retires up, with Kdmar. 

Ori. In— in the forest? 

Karl Ay. 

Ort What should alarm you there? 

Karl What should alarm me there? come, that's 
a good one. Why, first, I lost my way; trying to 
find that I lost the horses ; then I tumbled into a 
quagmire, and nearly lost my life. 

Ori. Psha! this is of no consequence. 

Kar. Isn't it? I have endured more hardships 
since morning than a knight-errant My head's 
broken, my body's bruised, and my joints are dis- 
located. I hav'nt three square inches about me 
but what are scarified with briers and brambles; 
and, above all, I have not tasted a morsel of food 
since sunrise. Egad! instead of my making a 
meal of anything, I've been in constant expectation 
of the wolves making a meal of me. 

Gn Is this all? 

Karl All!— No, it's not all ; pretty well, too, I 
think. When I recovered the path, I met two po- 
lite gentlemen with long knives in their hands. 

Ort Hey! 

Karl And because I refused a kind invitation of 
theirs, they were- affronted, and were just on the 
point of ending all my troubles, when up came my 
master. 

On Well? 

Karl Well ! yes, it was well indeed, for after a 
struggle they made off; one of them left his sting 
behind, though ; look, here's a poker to stir up a 
man's courage with ! (Showing a poniard.) 

On A poniard! 

Karl Ay. 

Ort (Snatching at it.) Give it me. 

Karl (Refusing the dagger.) For what? It's law- 
ful spoil— didn't I win it in battle? No ! TH keep 
it as a trophy of my victory. 

[During thts time, Kelmar and Claudine have 
taken and hung up Vie Count's cloak, handed 
him a chair, and are conversing. 

OH. It will be safer in my possession: it may 
lead to a discovery of him who wore it— and— 

Karl It may— you are right— therefore 111 de- 
li ver it into the hands of Count Frederick: he'll 
soon ferret the rascals out; seta reward on their 
heads— five thousand crowns, dead or alive ! that's 
the way to manoeuvre 'em. 

OH Indeed! humph! 

Karl Humph! don't half like that chap— never 
saw such a ferocious black muxzle in my life— that 
miller's a rogue in grain. 

Count. (Advancing.) Nay, nay, speak of it no 
more. I will not take an old man's bed to ease my 
youthful limbs; I have slept soundly on a ruder 
couch — and that chair shall be my resting-place. . 

Cla. The miller's man, Biber, perhaps can enter- 
tain his excellency better;— he keeps the Flask 
here, on the hill, sir. 

an ffis house contains but one bed. 

Jtarl Only one? 

OH And that is occupied. 

Karl The devil it is! 

Count. It matters not : I am contented here. 

Karl That's more than I am. [Retires ttp. 

On Bat stay ; perchance his guest has left it ; if 
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bo, 'tis at Count Frederick's service. [They all re- 
tin up but Orindoff.] Til go directly and bring yon 
word. (Aside.) 1 may now prevent surprise— the 
storm has ceased ; I will return immediately. 

[Throws down the sheath oj a dagger, and exit. 

Count. (Eagerly J Kelmar, tell me, who Is that 
man? 

KeU (Advancing.) Tho richest tenant, sir, yon 
nave; what Kelmar was when yon departed from 
Bohemia, Orindoff now is. 

Count Orindoff !— I remember, in my youth, a 
favoured servant of my father's, who resembled 
him in countenance and voice— the recollection is 
strong upon my memory, but I hope deceives me, 
for he was a villain who betrayed bis trust 

Eel. I have heard the circumstance ; it happened 
just before I entered your good father's service— 
his name was Wolf. 

Count. The same. 

Karl. And if this is not the same, I suspect he is 
a very near relation. 

KeL (Angrily.) Nay, sir, you mistake— Orindoff 
is my friend,— come, Claudine, is all ready? 

Karl Oh, it's a sore subject, is It? [Exeunt Kel- 
mar and Claudine.] Your friend, is he, old gentle- 
man ?— Sir— sir— 

Count (Who hat become thoughtful) Well! what 
say you? 

Karl. I don't like our quarters, sir ; we are in a 
bad neighbourhood. 

Count. I fear we are; Kelmar' b extreme poverty 
may have attempted him to league with— yet his 
daughter. 

Karl His daughter— a decoy!— nothing but a 
trap ; don't believe her, sir; we are betrayed, mur- 
dered, if we stay here. Ill endure anything, every- 
thing, if you will but depart, sir. Dark nights, bad 
roads, hail, rain, assassins, and— hey! what's this? 
(Sets and pick* «p the scabbard dropped by Orindoff-) 
Oh, lord, what's the matter with me? My mind 
misgives me ; and here (He sheaths the dagger in it 
and finds it fits.) fits to a hair— we are in the lion's 
den! 

Count. Tis evident we are snared, caught. 

Karl O, lord, don't say so. 

Re-enter KELMAR and CLAUDINE, followed by 

LAURETTE and KRUITZ with supper things, 

Ac 

Kel Come, come, youngsters, bestir— spread the 
cloth, and— 

Count. Kelmar, I have bethought me ; at every 
peril, I must on to-night 

Kel. To-night! 

Cla. Not to-night, I beseech yon ; you know not 
half your danger, 

[Goes to the table, and places her hand care- 
lessly on the portmanteau. 

Karl Danger! (Aside.) Cockatrice ! (To ClaudmeJ 
I'll thank you for that portmanteau. 

Count. Letit remain— it may be an object to them, 
'tis none to me,— it will be safer here with honest 
Kelmar. 

K'l. But why so sudden ? 

Karl My master has recollected something that 
must be done to-night— or to-morrow it may be out 
of his power. 

Cla. Stay till the miller returns. 

Karl. Till he returns! (Aside.) Ah, the fellow's 
gone to get assistance, and if be comes before we 
escape, we shall be cut and hashed to mince-meat 

Count, Away( [Advancing to the door. 
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Enter OBINDOFF, suddenly. 

Karl It's all over with us. 

Kel Well, friend, what success? 

Ori. Bad enough— the count must remain here. 

Count. Must remain! 

Ori. There is no resource. 

Karl I thought so. 

Ori. To-morrow, Biber can dispose of yon both. 

Karl Dispose of us ! (Aside.) Ay, put us to bed 
with a spade— that fellow's a grave digger. 

Count. Then I must cross the ford to-night 

OH. Impossible ; the torrent has swept the ferry 
barge from the shore. 

Kel The ferry barge 1 

Ori. Yes, and driven it down the stream. 

Count, Perhaps your boat— 

Ori. Mine, 'twould be madness to resist the cur- 
rent now, and in the dark, too. 

Count. What reward may tempt yon? 

Ori. Not all yon are worth, sir, until to-morrow. 

Karl To morrow 1 (Aside.) Ah! we are crow's 
meat to a certainty. 

Ori. (Aside, looting askance around the room.) All 
is right : they have got the scabbard, and their sus- 
picions now must fall on Kelmar. 

{Exit Orindoff, bidding them all good night. 

Count. Well, we must submit to circumstances 
(Aside 'Jo Karl) Do not appear alarmed! when all 
is still, we may escape. 

Karl Why not now ? There are only two of 
'em. 

Count. There may be others near. 



SESTETTE. 

Ola. Stay, pt ithee, stay— the night is dark. 

The cold teind whistles- liar k! hark! hark! 
Count We must away. 
Karl. Pray, come away. 
Cla. The night is dark. 

The oxd wind whistle*, 
AH Hark I hark I hark! 
Cla. Stay, prithee, stay— the way is lone, 

The ford i* deep -the boat is gone. 
KeL And mountain torrents swell the flood, 

And robbers lurk within the wood. 

AIL Here i*£\ must stay titt morning bright 

Breaks through the dark and dismal nigh', 

And merry sings the rising lark, 

And hush'd the night bird -hank! hark ! hark 

[Claudine tenderly detains the Count— Kelmar de- 
tains Karl, and the tceae closes. 

SCENE IV.— The Depth of the Forest— Stage dark. 

Enter LOTHAIR, with his dress and complexion entirely 
changed— his appearance is extremely wretched. 

Lot. This way, this— to the moaning of the blast, 
at intervals, I heard the tread of feet -and as the 
moon's light burst from the stormy clouds, I saw 
two figures glide like departed spirits to this deep 

Slen. Now, heaven prosper me, for my attempt is 
esperate! (Looking off.) ah, they comet [Retires. 

MUSIC- Enter BIBER, QOIATZ follows— they look 
around cautiously, then advance to a particular rack, 
whkh is nearly concealed by underwood and roots of 
trees. 

Lot (Advancing.) Hold! (The Robbers start , and 
eye him *cith ftj oeiovs surprise.) So, my purpose ta 
accomplished/- ftt last J hare 4ttcorere4 yon, 
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Rib. (Crosses.) Indeed I it will cost you dear. 

Lot. It baa already— I have been hunted through 
the country— but now my life is safe. 

Rib. Safe ! 

Lot. Ay, is it not ? Would yon destroy a comrade ? 
—Look at me, search me— I am unarmed, defence- 
less! 

Got. Why come you hither? 

Lot. To join your brave band— the terror of Bo- 
hemia. 

Rib. How knew yon our retreat? 

Lot. No matter- in the service of Count Friberg 
I have been disgraced— and fly from punishment 
to seek revenge. 

GoL (To Riber.) How say you? 

Lot. (Aside.) They hesitate, the young count is 
far from home, and his name I may use without 
danger. (To the Robbers.) Lead me to your chief. 

Rib. We will- not so fast, your sight must be 
concealed.] 

{Offering to bind his forehead. 

Lot Ah! (Hesitates.) May I trust you? 
GoL Do yon doubt? 

Rib. Might we not despatch you as yon are. 
Lot. Enough ; bind me, and lead on. 

[They conceal his sight. 



MUSIC.— tfofofe leads Lothair to the rock, pushes the 
brushwood aside, and all exeunt, followed by Riber, 
notching that they are not observed. 



SCENE V.— A Cavern. 

BANDITTI discovered variously employed, chiefly 
sitting carousing arouni tables on which are /lasts 
of wine, 6c— steps rudely cut in the rock, in the back- 
ground, leading to an elevated recess, on which is in- 
scribed "JPOWDEB MAGAZINE."— Other steps 
lead to an opening in the cave— a grated door,— stage 
light, 

CHOBUS.-BANDITTL 
Fill, boys, and drink about,— 

Wine will banish sorrow ; 
Come, drain the gob'et o«<,— 

Well have more to-morrcw. 

[The Robbers all rise and come forward. 

SLOW MOVEMENT. 

We lire free from fear, 

In harmony here. 
Combined, just like brother and brother; 

And this be our toast, 

The freebooter's boast, 
Success, and good-will to each other! 

Chorus. Fill, boys, dx. 

Enter BAVINA, through the grated door, as they con- 
clude. 

Rav. What, carousing yet, sotting yet! 

Zin. How now, Baviua ; why so churlish? 

Rav. To sleep, I say— or wait upon yourselves. 
I'll stay no longer from my couch to please you. Is 
it not enough that I toil from day-break, but you 
must disturb me ever with your midnight revelry? 

Zin. You were not wont to be bo savage, woman. 

liar. You were not wont to be so insolent Look 
you repent it not. 

First Robber. Psha ! heed her no more. Jealousy 
bath soured her 
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Zin. I forgive her railing. 

Rav. Forgive! 

Zin. Ay: our leader seeks another mistress, and 
'tis rather hard upon thee, I confess, after five 
years' captivity, hard service, too, and now that 
you are accustomed to our way of life— we pity 
thee. 

Rav. Pity me! I am indeed an object of compas- 
sion ; seven long years a captive, hopeless still of 
liberty. Miserable lost Bavina! by dire necessity 
become an agent in their wickedness, yet I pine 
for virtue and for freedom. 

Zin. Leave us to our wine. 

[A single note on the bugle is heard from below. 

Zin. Hark! 'tis from the lower cave. (No* e repeat- 
rd) She comes; Bavina, look you receive her as 
becomes the companion of our chief— remember. 

Rav. I shall remember. (Crosses J So, another 
victim to hypocrisy and guilt Por wretch! she 
loves, perhaps, as I did, the miller Grindoff ; but 
as I do, may live to execrate the outlaw and the 
robber. 

[Music.— The trap in the floor is thrown open^ 

Enter BIBEB, through the floor, folLwedby G0L0T7 
and LOTHAIB-ftcy all advance. 

Robbers. Hail to our new companion! 
Rav. A man ! 
[Lothair tears the bandage from his eyes as he arrlrts 
in the cave— the robbers start back on perceiving a 
man. 

Lot. Thanks for your welcome. 
Zin. Who have we here?— Speak! 
Rib. A recruit ; where is the captain ? 
Zin. Where is the captain's bride ? 
Rib. Of her hereafter. (A bugle U heard above.) 
Robbers. Wolf: Wolf I 

Enter GBINDOFF, in robber's apparel— he descends 
the opening and advances. 

Zin. ) 

A > Welcome, noble captain 1 
Robbers.) 

Gri. (Starts at teeing 1/ thair.) A stranger 1 
Lot. (Aside.) Grindoff! 

(The robbers lay hands on their swords, <t c. 

Gri. Ha! be tray 'dl who has done this? 

Mb. (Advancing.) I brought him hither, to— 

Gri. Riber! humph! You have executed my 
orders well, have you not?— Where is Claudius? 

Lot. Claudine! (Aside.) Villain! hypocrite! 

Gri. Know you Claudine, likewise ? 

Rib. She escaped us in the forest— some meddling 
fool thwarted our intent, and— 

Gri. Silence, I know it all ! a word with you pre- 
sently : now, stranger— (Crossing to Lothair.) but I 
mistake ; we should be old acquaintance— my name 
is so familiar to you : what is your purpose here? 

Lot. Revenge. 

Gri. On whom? 

Lot. On one whose cruelty and oppression well 
deserve it 

Gri. His name? 

Lot. (Aside.) Would I dare mention it! 

Gri. His name, I say? 

Rib. He complains of Count Friberg. 

Gri. Indeed ! then your purpose will be soon ac- 
complished : he arrived this night, and shelters at 
old Kelmar'B cottage ; he shall never pass the river ; 
should he once reach the Chateau Friberg, it would 
be fatal to our band, 
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Lot. Arrived ! (Aside.) What have I done ! My fatal 
indiscretion has destroyed him. {To Grindoff.) Let 
him fall by my band. 

Gri. It may tremble—it trembles now. The 
firmest of our band have failed. {Looking at Biter.) 
Henceforth the enterprise shall be my own. 

{Ravina goes behind. 

Lot. Let me accompany you, 

Gri. Not to-night 

Lot. To-night 

Gri. Ay, before the dawn appears, he dies— 
Biber! 

{Lothair clasps his hands in agony ~ Riber advances. 

Rav. What more blood! must Friberg's life be 
added to the hat? 

Gri. It must ; our safety claims it 

Rav. Short-sighted man! will not his death 
doubly; arouse the sluggish arm of justice?— The 
whole country, hitherto kept in awe by dissension 
and selfish fear, will join: reflect in time; beware 
their retribution! 

Gri. When I need a woman's help and counsel. 
I'll seek it of the compassionate Bavins, Begone i 
{Turning to Riber.) Biber, I say I 

{Exit Ravina. 

Rib. I wait your orders. 

Fri. Look you execute them better than the last 
—look to't— the Count and bis companion rest at 
Kelmar's ; it must be done within an hour : arm, 
and attend me: at the same time, I will secure 
Claudine; and, should Kelmar's vigilance interpose 
to mar us, he henceforth shall be an inmate here. 

Lot. Oh, villain! 

Gri. {Rushing towards Lothair.) How mean you? 

Lot. Friberg - let me go with you. 

G> i. You are too eager ; I will not trust in thy in* 
experience: trust you! what surety have we of 
your faith? 

Lot. My oath. 

Fri. Swear, then, never to desert the object, 
never to betray the cause for which you sought our 
band— revenge on— 

Lot. On him who has deeply, basely injured me,- 
I swear it 

Gri. 'Tis well— your name? 

Lot. SpiUer! 

Gri. (To Riber.) Quick, arm, attend me. {Riber 
retires.) Are those sacks in the mill disposed of as 
I ordered ! 

Zin. They are t captain. * 

Gri. Beturn with the flour to-morrow, and be 
careful that all assume the calmness of industry 
and content With such appearance, suspicion it- 
self is blind ; 'tis the safeguard of our band. Fill 
me a horn, and then to business. {A robber hands 
him a horn of trine— he drinks.) The Miller and his 
Men! 

Robbers. (Drinking.) The Miller and his Men ! 

[Grindoff and Robbers laugh heartily— Grindoff 
puts on his miller's frock, hat, Ac -Riber, armed 
with pistols in his belt, advances with a dark 
lantern, and exeunt with Grindoff through the 
rook, 

OHOBUS— BANDITTL 

Sow to the forest we repair, 
Awhile like spirits wander there * 
In darkness we secure our prey % 
And vanish at the dawn of day. 
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SCENE I. — The Interior of Kelmar's Cottage, a* 
before. COUNT FBEDEBIOK FBIBEBa dis 
covered asleep in a chair, reclining on a table, and 
at the opposite side, near the fire, Karl is likewise 
seen asleep, - the Count's sword lies on the table,— the 
fire is nearly extinguished— stage dark— Music as the 
curtain rises. 

Enter CLAUDINE, with a lamp, down the stairs. 

Cla. All still, all silent! the Count and his com- 

Sinionsare undisturbed !— What can it mean?— 
y father wanders from his bed, restless as myself. 
Alas! the infirmities of old age and sorrow afflict 
him sorely. Night after night I throw myself 
upon a sleepless couch, ready to fly to his assistance, 
and— hush— hush ! 

Enter KKLMAB» — Claudine extinguishes the light, 
and avoids him, 

Kel They sleep— sleep soundly— ere they awake, 
I may return from my inquiry. If QrindafTs story 
was correct I still may trust him— still may the 
Count confide in him— but his behaviour last night 
unusual and mysterious, hangs like a fearful dream 
upon my mind— his anxiety to leave the cottage, 
his agitation at the appearance of Count Friberg— 
but above all his assertion that the ferry-barge 
was lost disturbs me. My doubts shall soon be 
ended. At this lone hour I may pass the borders 
unperceived, and the grey dawn that now glimmers 
in the east will direct my path. 

[Looks about him, fearful of disturbing the sleepers, 
and exit. 

da. (Advancing.) My father appears unusually 
agitated. Ay, it may be! sometimes he wanders 
on the river's brink, watching the bright orb of 
day bursting from the dark trees, and breathes a 
prayer, a blessing for his child; yet 'tis early, 
very early— yet it may be— Oh, father, my dear, 
dear father! [Exit. 

Karl. Taw! (Snoring.) Damn the ratal Yaw, 
what a noise they keep up ! Hey, where am I?— 
Oh, in this infernal hovel ; the night-mare has rode 
me into a jelly ; then such horrible dreams, yaw ! 
{A light from the dark lantern borne by Riber is seen 
passing the window,) and such a swarm of rats, damn 
the rats! (Lays his hand on his poniard.) They'd 
better keep off, for I'm hungry enough to eat one. 
Bew— eu ! (Shivering.) I wish it were morning. 

(Musk.) 
Enter BIBEB,— he suddenly retires, observing a light 
occasioned by Karfs stirring the fire with his dag- 
ger. 

Karl What's that? {Listens.) Nothing but odd 
noises all night: wonder how my master can 
sleep for such a— yaw— aw! Damn the rats! 

{Lies down) 
Music— Enter BIBEB, cautiously, holding forward 
the lantern— GRINDOFF follows. Riber, on see- 
ing the Count, draws a poniard— he raises his arm, 
Grindoff catches it, and prevents the blow. Appro- 
priate musk. 

Gri. Not yet; first secure my prize, Claudine; 
these are safe. 
Karl How the varmint swarm I 
Gri, Hush! he dreams. 
Rib. It shall be his last ' 
Karl. Bats, rate! 
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Karl Rate !— they all come from the muL 

Rib. Do they bo ? 

Karl Ay, set traps for 'em, poison 'em. 

(Riber, again attempting to advance, is de- 
tained by Grindoff. 

Gri Again so rash— remember ! 

Karl I shall never forget that fellow in the 
forest. 

Rib. Ha ! do yon mark ? 

Gri Fear them not; be still till I return; he is 
sound ; none sleep bo hard aa those that babble in 
their dreams. Stir not, I charge yon; yet, should 
Kelmar— ay— should you hear a noise without* 
Instantly despatch. [Exit Grindoff, up the stairs. 

Rib. Enough! (Karl awakes again -he observes 
Ribtr, grasps his dagger, and, watching the motion of 
the robber, acts accordingly.) This delay is madness, 
bat I must obey. {Looking at the priming of his 
mttot, then towards the table— Karl drops his petition.) 
Hey, a sword 1 (Advancing to the table, and remov- 
ing the sword.) Now, all is safe— Hark! (A noise 
vuhout, as of something falling.) "Fis timet if this 
should fail, my poniard will secure him. 

Mtnic— Riber advances hastily, and, in the act of 
hringing his pistol to the heel against the Count, is 
stabbed by Karl, who has arisen and retreated behind 
the table to receive him. 

Enter GRINDOFF— The Count, rushing from the char 
at the noise of the pistol, seises him by the collar —the 
group stands amaeed. 

Count. Speak 1 what means this ? 
Karl. (AdrancingJ They've caught a tartar, sir 
that's alL Hey, the miller ! 
Gri Ay! 

Count. How came you here ? 
Gri To -to do you service. 
Count. At such an hour! 
Gri Tis never too late to do good. 
Count. Good! 

Gri Yes ; you have been in danger. 
KarL Have we? Thank you for your news. 
Gri You have been watched by the banditti. 
Count. So it appears. 
Karl But how did you know it ? 
Gri (Confused*) There is my proof. 

(Pointing to the body of Riber. 

Karl. But how the plague got you into the house ? 
—Through a rat-hole ? 

Count Explain. 

Gri Few words will do that:— on my return to 
the mill, I found you might repose there better 
than in this house ; at all events, i knew you would 
be safer in my care. 

Count. Safer I Proceed ! what mean you I 

Karl (Aside.) Safer! 

Gri Kelmar— 

Count. Heht 

Gri Had yon no suspicion of him ?— no mistrust 
of his wish to— to detain you? 

Count. I confess, I- 

Gri (To Karl) The poniard you obtained in the 
forest; that you refused to give me— 

Karl This? 

Gri IsKelmar's. 

Count. Wretch! 

Karl I thought so ; I found tho sheath here. 

Gri I knew it instantly; my suspicions were 
aroused— now they are confirmed: Kelmar is in 
league with these marauders; I found the door 
open,— you still slept I searched the house for 
him; he is no where to be found,— he and his 



daughter have absconded. Now, sir, are yon 
satisfied? 

Count. I am. 

Karl I am not; I wish we were safe at home. 
I'm no coward by day-light, but I hate adventures 
of this kind in the dark Lord, how a man may 
be deceived ! I took you for a great rogue ; but I 
now find you are a good Christian enough, though 
you are a very ill-looking man. 

Gri Indeed ; we can't all be as handsome as you 
are, you know. 

Karl \fertly.) No; nor as witty as you are, you 
know. 

Gri Come, sir, follow me. (Going up to the door.) 
You can't mistake; see, 'tis day-break: at the 
cottage close to the narrow bridge that passes the 
ravine you will find repose. 

Count. We'll fellow you. 

[Exit Grindoff.) 

Karl I don't half like that fellow yet (Gets the 
Portmanteau from the table.) Now, the sooner we 
are off the better, sir. As for this fellow, tho rats 
may take care of him. 

(Claudine's shrieks heard without.) 

Pri (Drawing his sword.) Ha! a woman's voice! 
Earl, follow me! 

Karl. What, more adventures ! (Drawing his 
sword) I'm ready. I say, (lb the body of Riber.) 
take care of the portmanteau, will you ? [Exit. 



SCENE H— The Forest— Stage partly dark. 

MUSIC— Enter GRINDOFF. with CLAUDINE 
in his arms. 

Count. (Wi'hout.) Earl! Earl! follow, this way! 

Gri (Resting.) Ha, so closely pursued! 'Nay, 
then 

[Going hastily, he pushes aside the leaves of the secret 
pass, and they disappear. 

Enter COUNT FREDERICK FRIBERG, hastily. 

Count. Gone! vanished! Can it be possible? 
Sure, 'tis witchcraft I was close npon him— Karl ! 
The cries of her he dragged with him, too, have 
ceased, and not the faintest echo of his retiring 
footsteps can be heard— Earl ! 

Enter Karl 

Karl Oh, Lord! Pho! that hill's a breather 1 
Why, where is he ? Didn't you overtake him ? 

Count. No! in this Bpot he disappeared, and sunk, 
as it should seem, ghost like, into the very earth.— 
Follow. 

Karl. Follow!— Follow a will-o'-the-wisp! 

Count. Quick— aid me to search ! 

Karl. Search out a ghost!— Mercy on us! Til 
follow you through the world, fight for you the best 
cock-giant robber of 'em all, but, if you're for hunt- 
ing goblings, I'm off. Hey! where the devil's the 
woman, though? If she was a spirit, she made 
more noise than any lady alive. 

Count, Perchance, the villain, so closely pursued, 
has destroyed his victim. 

Karl No doubt on't; he's killed her, to a cer- 
tainty; nothing but death can stop a woman's 
tongue. 

Count. (Having searched in vain.) From the milkr 
we may gain assistance ; Grindoff, no doubt, is ac- 
quainted with every turn and outlet of the fore si : 
—quick, attend me to the mill {Exeunt. 
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SCENE HI —The Cavern. 



MUSIC— BOBBERS discovered asleep in different 
parts,— LOTHAIR on guard, with a carbine, stand* 
beneath the magazine. 

hot. Ere this It must be daylight-yet Grindoff 
returns not — perchance their foul intent has failed 
—the fatal blow designed for Priberg may have 
fallen upon himself. How tedious drags the time, 
when fear, suspense, and doubt, thus weigh upon 
the heart Oh, Kelmar, beloved Claudine, you 
little know my peril (Looks at the various groups 
of Banditti, and carefully rests his carbine at the foot 
of the rugged steps leading to the magazine —he ad- 
vances.) While yet this drunken stupor makes 
their sleep most death-like, let me secure a terrible, 
but just revenge. If their infernal purpose be ac- 
complished, this is their reward. (Draws a coil of 
fusee from his bosom.) These caverns, that spread 
beneath the mill, have various outlets, and in the 
fissures of the rock the train will lie unnoticed. 
Could I but reach the magazine ! 

[MUSIC— Lothair retires cautiously up— he 
places his foot over the body of a robber, 
who is seen asleep on the stps leading to 
the magazine — by accident he touches the 
carbine, which slips down— the Robber, being 
disturbed, alters his position, while Lothair 
stands over him, and again reposes— Lo- 
thair advances up the steps — as lie arrives at 
the magazine, Wolfs signal, the bugle ii 
heard from above—the Bobbers instantly 
start up, and Lothair, at the same moment, 
springs from the sups, and, seizing his car- 
bine, stands in his previous attitude. , 

Enter WOLF (GRINDOFF), descending the steps of 
the openinj, with CLAUDINE serseless in his arms. 
Robbers. The signal! 

Qol. Wolf, we rejoice with you. 

Lot. {Advancing.) Have you been successful? 

Wolf. (Setting down Claudine.) So far, at least, I 
have. 

Lot. (Aside.) Claudine— merciful powers! (To 
Wolf.) But Kelmar— 

Wolf. Shall not long escape me— Kelmar once 
secure, his favourite, my redoubted rival, young 
Lothair, may next require attention— bear ber in, 
Golotz. (Golotz bears Claudine off.) Where is Ra- 
vina? 

Enter RAVINA. 

Oh, yon are come ! 

Rav. lam; what is your will ? 

Wolf. That you attend Claudine; treat her as you 
would treat me. 

Rav. I will, be sure on't 

Wolf. Look you, fail not. I cannot wait her re- 
covery—danger surrounds us. 

Robbers. (Advancing.) Danger! 

Wolf. Ay, every eye must be vigilant, every heart 
resolved— Riber has been stabbed. 

Lo'. .Then Friberg— 

Wo^f. Has escaped. 

Lot. Thank heaven ! 

Wolf. How? 

Lot. Friberg is still reserved for me. 

Wolf. Be it so— your firmness shall be proved. 

Rav. So— one act of villany is spared you; pursue 
your fate no farther— desist, be warned in tima 

Wolf. Fool ! could woman's weakness urge me 
to retreat, my duty to our band would now make 
such repentance treachery. 



Robbers. Noble captain 1 

Wolf. Mark you, my comrades : Kelmar n*s fled, 
left bis house— no doubt, for the Chateau Friberg. 
The suspicious of the Count are upon him. All 
mistrust of me is banished from his mind, and I 
have lured him and his companion to the cottage 
of our lost comrade, Riber. 

Lot. How came Claudine to fall into your 
power? 

Wolf. I encountered her alone, as I left Kelmar's 
cottage. 43he had been to seek her father; I seized 
the opportunity, and conveyed her to the secret 
pass in the forest ; her cries caused me to he pur- 
sued, and one instant later I had fallen into their 
hands— by this time they have recovered the path- 
way to the mill. Spiller shall supply Riber's place 
— be prepared to meet them at the Flask, and prove 
yourself— 

Lot. The man I am ; I swear it. 

Wolf. Enough— I am content! 

Rav. Content! such guilt as thine can never feel 
content Never will tby corroded heart have rest 
—years of security have made yon rash, incautious 
—wanton in thy cruelty— and yon will never rest 
until your mistaken policy destroys your band. 

Wolf. No more of this— her discontent is dan- 
gerous -Spiller! when yon are prepared to leave 
the cavern, make fast the door ; Ravina shall re- 
main here confined until our work above is 
finished. 

Lot. I understand-* 

Wolf. Golotz and the rest— who are wont to cheer 
our revels with your music, be in waiting at the 
Flask, as travellers, wandering Savoyards, till the 
Count and his follower are safe within our toils ; 
the delusion may spare us trouble. I know them 
resolute and fierce; and, should they once suspect, 
though our numbers overpower them, the purchase 
may cost us dear. Away -time presses— Spiller— 
remember — 

Lot. Fear me not— you soon shall know me. 

[Exit Wolf and Robbers up the steps, in flat— 
Lothair immediately runs up the steps to 
the magazine, and places the fusee within, 
closes the door, and directs it towards the 
trap by which he first entered the cave. 

Rav. Now, then, hold firm, my heart and hand ; 
one act of vengeance, one dreadful triumph, and I 
meet henceforth the hatred, the contempt of Wolf, 
without a sigh. 

{In great agitation— she advances to the table, and, 
taking a vial from her bosom, pours the contents 
into a cup, and goes cautiously across to where 
Claudine ha* been conducted. 

Rav. As she revives— ere yet her bewildered 
senses proclaim her situation, she will drink— 
and— 

[Lothair, who lias watched the conduct of Ravina, 
seizes the cup, and casts it away. 

Lot. (Coming down.) Hold, mistaken woman! is 
this your pity for the unfortunate— of your own 
sex, too ?— Are you the advocate of justice and of 
mercy— who dare condemn the cruelty of Wolf, 
yet with your own hand would destroy an innocent 
tellow creature, broken-hearted, helpless, and for- 
lorn ?— Oh, shame ! shame ! 

Rav. And who is he that dares to school me 
thus? 

Lot. Who am I ? 

l:av. Ay ! that dare talk of justice and of mercy 
yet pant to shed tho blood of friberg \ 
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Lot. (Aside.) Now, dared I trust her— I must, 
there ifl no resource, for they'll he left together. 
(To Ravina.) Bavina— say, what motive urged yon 
to attempt an act that I mast believe Is hateful to 
your nature ? 

Rav. Have I not cause— ample cause ? 

Lot. I may remove it 

Rav. Oan you remove the pangs of jealousy? 

Lot I can— Claudine will never be the bride of 
Wolf. 

Rav. Who can prevent it? 

Lot. Her husband. 

Rao. Is it possible? 

Lot. Be convinced. (Crossing.) Claudine! Clau- 
dine! (Music) 

Cla. (Without.) Ha! that voice! 

Lot. Claudine! 
I Cla. (Entering.) 'lis he ! 'tis he ! then I am safe ! 
} Ah I who are these, and in what dreadful place am 

Lo*. Beloved Claudine, can this disguise conceal 
me? 

Cla. Lothair! I was not deceived. 

(Falls into his arms.) 

Rav. Lothair! 

Lot. Ay, her affianced husband. Bavina, our 
lives are in your power; preserve them and save 
yourself; one act of glorious repentance, and the 
blessings of the surrounding country are jburs. 
Observe! 

[Music. — Lothair points to the magazine—stews the 
train to Ravina, and explains his intention— thm 
aires a pho phorous bottle, which he shem the 
purpose of— she comprehends him— Claudine' s 
action, astonishment, and terror— Lothair opens 
the trap up the stage. 

Rav. Enough, I understand. 

Lot. (Advancing.) Be careful, be cautious, I im- 
plore you;— convey the train where I may dis- 
tinctly see you from without the mill; and, above 
all, let no anxiety of mind, no fear of failure, urge 
you to fire the train, till I give the signal. Remem- 
ber, Claudine might be the victim of such fatal in- 
discretion. 

Rav. But* Wolf. 

Reenter WOLF, who hearing his name halts at the 
bad of the cavtrn. 

Lot. Wolf, with his guilty companions, shall fall 
despised and execrated. (Seeing Wolf.) Ah! (Aside 
to Claudine.) Bemove the train. 

Wolf. Villain! 

[ Wolf levels a pistol at Lothair— Ravina utters an 
exclamation of horror— Claudine ret* eats, and 
removes the train to the foot of the steps. 

Lot. (Retreating into comer.} Hold 1— you are de- 
ceived. 

Wolf. Do you acknowledge it ?-But 'tis the last 
time. (Seising Lothair by the collar.) 

Lot. One moment. 

Wolf. What further deception? 

Lo .1 have used none— hear the facts. 

Wolf, what are they? 

Lot Hatred to thee— jealousy of the fair Clau- 
dine, urged this woman to attempt her life. 

(Points to Claudine.) 

Wolf. Indeed!— for what purpose was that pass 
disclosed ? (Pointing to the trap.) 

Lot. I dared not leave them altogether. 

Woff. VsJn subterfuge— your threat of destruc- 
tion on me and my companions— 

Lot. Was a mere trick, a forgery, a fabrication to 



appease her disappointed spirit- induce her to quit 
the cave, and leave Claudine in safety. 

Wolf. (Going up to, and closest* observing Ravina.) 
Plausible hypocrite, Bavina has no weapon of des- 
truction—how then ? (Crossing back to Lothair.) 

Lot. (Looking towards Ravina.) Ah ! (Asid:) We 
are saved. (Crossing to Ravina, and snatching thevial 
which she had retained in her hand, and holding it up 
to Wolf.) Behold, let conviction satisfy your utmost 
doubts. 

Wol,i (Looking at the label) Poison ! you then are 
honest, Wolf unjust— I can doubt no longer. (Seizes 
Ravina by the arm.) Fiend ! descend instantly, in 
darkness and despair anticipate a dreadful punish- 
ment 

{Music. — Ravina clasps het hands in entreaty, 
and descends the Uav % which is closed vio- 
lently by Wolf. ™ 

Wolf. Now, Spiller, follow me to the Flask. (Musk.) 
Be sure, make fast yon upper door. 

[lie takes his broad miller's hat, for which 
he had returned — exit up, steps. Lo- 
thair following, and looking back signifi- 
cantly at Claudine, who then advances cau- 
tiously, opens the trap, andgtctsthe train to 
Ravina— Appropriate Mu^iz— Ravina ami 
Claudine remain up in attitude, the latter 
watching Lothair, with uplifted hands. 

SCENE VT'-The Cottage of Riber.—The sign of the 
Flask at the door. 

Enttr COUNT FBEDERICK FBEREBQ, and 
KARL. 

Count. This must be the house! . 

Karl. Clear as daylight; look, sir, the " Flask !'• 
Oh, and there stands the mill ! I suppose old rough* 
and-tough,«naster Grindoff, will be here presently. 
Well, I'm glad we are in the right road at last; for 
such ins and outs, and ups and downs, and circum- 
bendibuses in that forest I never — 

Count. True ; we may now obtain guides and as- 
sistance to pursue that ruffian ! 

Karl. (Aside.) Pursue again!— not to save all the 
she sex ! — flesh and blood can't stand this. 

Count. (Abstracted.) Yet, after so long an absence, 
delay is doubly irksome— could 1 but see her my 
heart doats on ! 

Karl. Ah! could 1 but see what my heart doats 
on. 

Count. My sweet Laurette! 

Karl. A dish of saur-kraut! 

Count. (Crossing) Fool! 

Karl. Fool ! so I mustn't enjoy a good dinner 
even in imagination. 

Count. Still complaining ! 

Karl. How can I help it, sir? I can't live upon air, 
sb you do. 

Count. You had plenty last night 1 

Karl. So I had last Christmas, sir; and what sort 
of a supper was it after all ?— One apple, two pears, 
three bunches of sour grapes, and a bowl of milk : 
one of your forest meals— 1 can't abide such a erne) 
cold diet— oh, for a bumper of brandy ! but, un- 
fortunately, my digestion keeps pace with my ap- 
petite— I'm always hungry.— Oh! for a bumper of 
brandy t 

[Music heard within the Flask. 
Count. Hushl 

Karl. What's that? Somebody tickling a guitar 
into fits ; soft music always makes me doleful 
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Count Go into the house— stay 
would be private. 

Karl Private— in a public-house. Oh, I under- 
stand, incog : but the miller knows you, sir. 

Count That's no reason all my people should. 

Karl. I smoke— they'd be awed by our dignity 
and importance— poor things, I pity r em— they are 
not used to polished society.— Holloa I house! 
landlord! Mr. flask. 

Enter LOTHAIB. 

Karl Good entertainment here for man and 
beast, I'm told. 

Lot You are right 

Karl. Well ; here's master and I ! 

Lot Ton are welcome. (Aside.) I dare not say 
Otherwise ; "Wolf is on the watch. 

{Wolf appears, Hatching at a window. 

Karl, Have you got anything ready? 

{Smacking his lips. 

Lot. Too much, I fear. 

Karl Not a bit, I'll warrant I'm devilish sharp 
set 

Lot. Well, you are just in time. 

Karl. Pudding-time, I hope! have you got sny 
meat 

Lot. I must ask him. (Aside, and looting around 
emxioudy.) Won't your master 

Karl. No! he lives upon love ; but don't be 
alarmed; I'll make it worth your while; I'm six 
meals in arrear, and can swallow enough for both 
of us. 

{Exit Karl, with Lothair, to the Flask.— Wolf 
doses the window. 

Count. Yes, I'm resolved— the necessity for 
passing the river must by this time have urged the 
peasantry to re-establish the ferry ; delay is need- 
less. I'll away instantly to the Chateau Priberg, 
and with my own people return to redress the 
wrongs of my oppressed and suffering tenantry. 

Enter KARL. 

Count. Well, your news? 

Karl. Glorious!— The landlord, Mr. Flask, Is a 
man after my own heart, a fellow of five meals a 
day. 

Count. Paha!— who are the musicians? 

Karl Ill-looking dogs, truly: -Savoyards, I take 
it; one plays on a thing like a frying-pan, the other 
tarns something that sounds like a young grind- 
stone. 

Count. What else ? 

Karl As fine an imitation of a shoulder of mut- 
ton as ever I clapp'd my eyes on. 

Enter KELMAB, exhausted by haste and fatigue. 

Count Eelmar! 

Kel. Ah, the Count and his companion !— Thank 
heaven, I am arrived in time I my master will be 
saved, though Claudine, my poor unhappy child, is 
lost Fly, I beseech you, fly from this spot! Do 
not question me; this is no time for explanations; 
one moment longer, and you are betrayed— your 
lives irrecoverably sacrificed. 

Count. Would you again deceive us ? 

Kel I have been myself deceived— fatally de- 
ceived! let an old man's prayers prevail with you! 
Leave, oh leave this accursed place, and— 
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Kel. One successful effort more, and death is wel- 
come. 
Wolf. Villain! 

Kel Thou art the villain— see— behold! 
{With a violent effort of strength, the old man suddenly 
turns upon the miller, and tears open his vest, be- 
neath which he appears armed— Wolf, at the same 
instant, dashes Kdmarfrom him, who, impelled for- 
ward, is caught by the Count-the Count dram his 
sword— Wolf draws pi>tols in each hand from his side 
pockets, and his hat falls off at the some instant— ap- 
propriate music. 

Count. 'Tishe! the same! 'tis Wolf. 
Wolf. Spiller! Golotz! [Rushes out 

Karl Is it Wolf ? Damn his pistols ! This shall 
reach him. 

[Throws down the poniard, and, catching As Count's 
sword, hastens after Wbtf—tho report of a pistol 
is immediately heard 

Exit Count Friberg and Kelmar. At the same moment, 
GOLOTZ, and another robber, disguised, followed 
by Lothair, burst from the house. 

Co 1 . We are called ; Wolf called us!— Ah, they 
have discovered him ! 

Lot. 'Tis too late to follow him, he has reached 
the bridge. 

Got. Then he is safe ; but see, at the foot of the 
hill, armed men, in the Friberg uniform, press for- 
ward to the milL 

Lot. This way,— we must meet them, then; in, to 
the subterranean pass ! {Exit Golotz.] Now, Clau- 
dine, thy sufferings shall cease, and thy father's 
wrongs shall be revenged, {Exit. 

SCENE V.— A near View of the Mm, standing on an 
elevated Projection-from the foreground a narrow 
Bridge passes to the rocky Promontory across the Bo- 
vine* 

MUSIC— Enter BAVIN A ascending the ravine with 
the fusee, which she places carefully in the crannies of 
the rock. 

Rav. My trial is over ; the train is safe. From 
this spot I may receive the signal from Lothair, 
and, at one blow, the hapless victims of captivity 
and insult are amply, dreadfully avenged. (A pistol 
is fired without.) Ah, Wolf! 

Enter WOLF, as pursued, and turning, fires his re- 
maining pistol, then hurries across the bridge, ttthich 
he instantly draws up— KARL following. 



Enter WOLF, in his miller's dress. 

Kel Ay, the miller I than has hope forsaken me. 

Yet one ray, one effort more, and 

Wotf. Thy treachery is known. 

[He seizes Kelmar by the collar. 



Wolf. (With a shout of great exultation.) Ha, ha! 
you strive in vain! 

Karl. Cowardly rascal! you will be caught at 
last {Shaking his sword at Wolf. 

Wolf. By whom? 

Karl. Your only friend, Beelzebub: run as fast 
as you will, he'll trip up your heels at last 

Wolf. Fool-hardy slave, I have sworn never to 
descend from the spot alive, unless with liberty. 

Karl. Oh, we'll accommodate you ; you shall have 
liberty to ascend from it ; the wings of your own 
mill shall be the gallows, and fly with every rascal 
of you into the other world. 

Wolf. Golotz!— Golotz, I say! 

[Calling towards the mill 
Enter COUNT FBIBERG, with KELMAB and the 

Attendants from the Chateau Friberg, in uniform 

and armed with sabres. f ' 

Count. Wretch! your escape is now impossible. 
Surrender to the injured laws of your country. 
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Wolf. Never t the brave band that now await my 
commands within the mill double your munber. 
Golotz! 

Enter GOLOTZ, from a small door in the Mill. 

Wolf. Quick I let my bride appear. 

[Exit Oolotz. 

Enter BAVINA— Wolf starts. 

Ran. She is here I What would you ? 

Wolf. Bavina!— Traitress! 

Rav. Traitress! What, then, art thou? But I 
come not here to parley ; ere it be too late, make 
one atonement for thy injuries,— restore this old 
man's child. 

Keh Does she still liver 

Wolf. She does: but net for thee, or for the youth 
Lothair. 

Rav. Obdurate man I then do I know my course. 

Re-enter LOTHAIR, conducting CLAUDINE from 
the mill, his cloak still concealing him, 

Cla. Oh, my dear father 1 

KeL My child— Claudine 1 Oh, spare, in pity 
spare her! 
Wolf. Now mark me, Count; unless you instantly 



withdraw your followers, and let my troop pass 

free, by my hand she dies ! 
Kel. Oh, mercy! 
Count. Hold yet a moment ! 
Wolf. Withdraw your followers. 
Count. Till thou art yielded up to justice, they 

never shall depart 

Wolf. For that threat, be this your recompense! 
Lot. (Throwing aside his cloak.) And this my 

triumph. 

[MUSIC— Lothair places himself before Claudine, and 
receives Wolfs attack—the Robber is wounded, stag- 
gers back, sound* Ms bugle, and the Mil is crowded 
with Banditti— Lothair throws back the bridge, 
catches Claudine in his arms, upon his release from 
Wolf, and hurries upon the bridge. 
Lot. {Crossing the bridge with Claudine in his arms.) 

Bavina, fire the train. 
Rav. I cannot 
Lot. Nay, then give me the match! 

[Lothair instantly sets fire to ike fusee, the flash of 
which is seen to run down the side of the rock into the 
gully under the bridge, from which Ravina has as- 
cended, and the explosion immediately takes place— 
Kelmar, rushing for vara] catc/ies Claudine in his 
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Jaques.—" Why. you ragamuffins I what d'ye titter at?"— 'Act iii, aeene 2» 



-persons ^eprcsenteb* 



Duke of Arakza. 
Count Moxtalbin. 
Balthazar. 



Rolando. 
Lampedo. 
Jaques. 



Campillo. 

Lopez. 

Juliana 



Volant*. 

ZiMORA. 

Hostess* 



ACT L 

SCENE L— A S'reet in Madrid. 

Enter DUKE OF ABANZA, and COUNT MONT- 

ALBAN, followed by a Servant. 
Duke. (Speaking to Servant.) This letter you will 
give my steward : this 
To my old tenant, Lopez. Use despatch, sir ; 
Tour negligence may ruin an affair 
Which I have much at heart [Exit Servant. 

Why, how now, Count! 
You look but dull upon my wedding day, 
Nor show the least reflection of that joy 
Which breaks from me, and should light up my 
friend. 
Count, If I could set my features to my tongue, 
Td give your highness joy. Still, as a friend; 
Whose expectation lags behind his hopes, 
I wish you happy. 
Duke. You shall see me so. 



Is not the lady I have chosen fair? 

Count. Nay, she is beautiful 

Duke. Of aright age? [womanhood. 

Count. In the fresh prime of youth, and bloom of 

Duke. A well-proportioned form, and noble pre- 

Count. True. [senco? 

Duke. Then her wit;— Her wit is admirable ! 

Count. There is a passing shrillness in her voice. 

Duke. Has she not wit? 

Count. A sharp-edged tongue, I own" 
But uses it as bravoes do their swords— [neas 1 
Not for defence, but mischief. Then, nor gentle- 
You had almost forgot to speak of that 

Duke. Ay, there you touch me I Yet, though she 
be prouder 
Then the vexed ocean at its topmost height, 
And every breeze will chafe her to a storm, 
I love her still the better. Some prefer 
Smoothly o'or an un wrinkled sea to glide \ 
Others to ride the cloud-aspiring waves, 
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And hear, amid the rending tackle's roar, 

The spirit of an equinoctial gale. 

What, though a patient and enduring lover— 

Like a tame spaniel, that, with crouching eye, 

Meets buffets, and caresses— I have ta'en, 

With humble thanks, her kindness and her scorn ; 

Yet, when 1 am her husband, she shall feel 

I was not born to be a woman's slave 1 

Can you be secret? 

Count You have found me so 
In matters of some moment 

Duke. Listen, then: 
I have prepar'd a penance for her pride, 
To which a cell and sackcloth, and the toils 
Of a barefooted pilgrimage, were pastime. 
As yet she knows me, as I truly am, 
The Duke Aranza : in which character 
I have fed high her proud and soaring fancy 
1 With the description of my state and fortunes, 
My princely mansions, my delicious gardens, 
Hy carriages, my servants, and my pomp. 
Now, mark the contrast. In the very height 
And fullest pride of her ambitious hopes, 
I take her to a miserable hut, 
(All thingB are well digested for the purpose), 
Where, throwing off the title of a duke, 
I will appear to her a low-born peasant 
There, with coarse raiment household drudgery, 
Laborious exercise, and cooling viands, 
I win so lower her distempered blood. 
And tame the devil in her, that, before 
We have burnt out our happy honey-moon, 
Bhe, like a well-irain'd hawk, shall, at my whistle, 
Quit her high flights, and perch upon my finger, 
To wait my bidding. 

Count. Most excellent! A plot of rare invention! 

Duke. When, with a bold hand, I have weeded 
out 
The rank growth of her pride, shell be a garden 
Lovely in blossom, rich in fruit; till then, 
An unprun'd wilderness. But to your business. 
How thrives your suit with her fair sister, Count? 

Count. The best advancement I can boast of in it 
Is, that it goes not backward. She's a riddle, 
Which he that solved the sphinx's, would die 
f I but mention love, she starts away, [guessing. 
And wards the subject off with so much skill, 
That whether she be hurt or tickled most, 
Her looks leave doubtfuL Yet I fondly think 
8he keeps me (as the plover from her neat, 
Fearful, misleads the trav'ller) from the point 
Where live her warmest wishes, that are breath'd 
For me in secret 

Duke. You've her father's voice ? 

Count. Yes; and we have concerted, that this 
Instead of Friar Dominic her confessor, [evening, 
Who from his pious office is disabled 
By sudden sickness, I should visit her; 
And, as her mind's physician feel the pulse 
Of her affection. 

Duke. May you quickly find 
Her love to you the worst of her offences ! 
For then her absolution will be certain. 
Farewell! I see Bolando. 
He is a common railer against women ; 
And, on my wedding day, I will hear none 
Blaspheme the sex. Besides, as once he faffd 
In the same suit that I have thriven in, 
Twill look like triumph. "Tie a grievous pity 
He follows them with such a settled spleen, 
For be has noble qualities. 

Count. Most rare ones— 
A happy wit and independent spirit 

Duktf AwJ then he is a brave, too, 



Count. Of as tried a courage 
As ever walk'd up to the roaring throats 
Of a deep rang'd artillery; and planted, 
•Midst fire and smoke, upon an enemy's walL 
The standard of his country. 

Duke. Farewell, Count 

Count Success attend your schemes ! 

Duke. Fortune crown yours! {Exit. 

Enter BOLANDO. 

Count. Signor Bolando, you seem melancholy. 

Rot. As an old cat in the mumps. I met three 
women— 
1 marvel much they suffer them to walk 
Loose in the streetajwhilst other untam'd monsters 
Are kept in cages— three lond talking women ! 
They were discoursing of the newest fashions, 
And their tongues went like— I have since been 

th<nlHn g| 

What most that active member of a woman 
Of mortal things resembles. 

Count. Have you found it ? [smoke-jscl! 

Rot. Umph! not exactly* something like a 
For it goes ever without winding up : 
But that wean out in time— there^ails the simile. 
Next I bethought me of a water-nail ; 
But that stands still on Sundays ; woman's tongue 
Needs no reviving sabbath— and besides, 
A mill, to give it motion, waits for grist; 
Now, whether she has aught to say or no, 
A woman's tongue will go for exercise. 
In short, I came to this conclusion: 
Most earthly things have their similitudes, 
But a woman's tongue Is yet incomparable,— 
Was't not the duke that left you? 

Count. "Twas. 

Rol. He saw me, 
And hurried off ! 

Count. Ay! 'twas most wise in him, 
To shun the bitter flowing of your gall. 
You know he's on the brink of matrimony. 

Rol. Why now, in reason, what con he expect ? 
To marry such a woman ! 
A thing so closely pack'd with her own pride, 
She has no room for any thought of him. 
Why, she ne'er threw a word of kindness at him, 
But when she quarrell'd with her monkey. Then, 
As he with nightly minstrelsy dol'd out 
A lying ballad to her peerless beauty, 
Unto his whining lute, and, at each turn, 
Sigh'd like a paviour, the kind lady, sir, 
Would lift the casement up— to laugh at him, 
And vanish like a shooting star ; whilst he 
Stood gazing on the spot whence she departed: 
Then, stealing home, went supperless to bed, 
And fed all night upon her apparition. 
Now, rather than espouse a thing like this, 
I'd wed a bear that never learnt to dance, 
Though her first hug were mortal 

Count. Peace, Bolando ! 
You rail at women as priests cry down pleasure; 
Who, for the penance which they do their tongues, 
Give ample licence to their appetites. 
Come, come, however you may mask your nature, 
I know the secret pulses of your heart 
Beat towards them stilL A woman hater! Pshaw I 
A young and handsome fellow, and a brave one • 

Rol. Go on. 

vount. Had I a sister, mother, nay, my grsndam, 
I'd no more trust her in a corner with thee, 
Than cream within the whiskers of a cat 

Rol Bight! I should beat her. You are very 
I have a sneaking kindness for the sex ; (right, 
And, could I meet a reasonable woman, 
Fair without vanity, rich without pride, ° 
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Discreet though witty,, learn'd, yet very humble; 

That bae no ear for flattery, no tongue 

For scandal : one who never reads romances ; 

Who loves to listen better than to talk, 

And rather than be gadding would sit quiet: 

Hates cards and cordials, goes ill-dress'd to 

church;— 
I'd marry certainly. Yon shall find two such, 
And We 11 both wed together. 

Count. -You are merry. 
Where shall we dine together? 

Rol Not to-day. 

Count. Nay, 1 insist 

Rol. Where shall I meet you, then? 

Count. Here, at the Mermaid. 

Sol. I don't like the sign ; 
A mermaid is half woman. 

Count. Pshaw, Bolandol 
You strain this humour beyond sense or measure. 

Rol. Well, on condition that we're very private, 
And that we drink no toast that's feminine, 
Til waste some time with you. 

Count. Agreed. 

£nter ZAMOBA, disguised, 

Rol Go on, then ; 
I will but give directions to my page, 
And follow you. 

Count. A pretty smooth-fac'd boy : 

Rol The lad is handsome, and for one so young-* 
Save that his heart will flutter at a drum, 
And he would rather eat his sword than draw it- 
He is the noblest youth in Christendom, 
The kindest and most gentle. Talk of woman ! 
Not all the rarest virtues of the sex, 
If any conning chemist could compound them, 
Would make a tythe of his. When before Tunis 
I got well scratch'd for leaping on the walls 
Too nimbly, that same boy attended me, 
Twould bring an honest tear into thine eye, 
To tell thee how, for ten days, without sleep, 
And almost nourishment, he waited on me ; 
Cheer'd the dull time, by reading merry tales; 
And when my festering body smarted most, 
Sweeter than a fond mother's lullaby 
Over her peevish child, he sung to me, 
That the soft cadence of his dying tones 
Dropp'd like an oily balsam on my wounds, 
And breath'd an healing influence throughout me. 
But this is womanish ! Order our dinner, 
And I'll be with you presently. 

Count. I will not fail. [Exit Count. 

Z AMOR A comes forward. 

Rol The wars are ended, boy. 

Zam. I'm glad of that, sir. 

Rol You should be sorry, if you love your master* 

Zam. Then I am very sorry. 

Rol We muBt part, boy I 

Zam. Part? 

Rol I am serious. 

Zam. Nay, you cannot mean it 
Have I been idle, sir, or negligent? 
Saucy I'm sure I have not If aught else, 
It is my first fault; chide me gently for iU- 
Nay heavily; but do not say, we part! 

Rot. I'm a disbanded soldier, without pay; 
Fit only now with rusty swords and helmets 
To hang up in the armoury, till the ware 
New-burnish me again; so poor, indeed, 
I can but leanly cater for myself, 
Much less provide for thee. 

Zam. Let not that 
Divide us, sir; thought of how I far'd 
Never yet troubled me, and shall not now. 
Indeed, I never follow'd you for hire, 



But for the simple and the pure delight 
Of serving such a master. If we must part 
Let me wear out my service by degrees ; 
To-day omit some sweet and sacred duty, 
Some dearer one to-morrow : slowly thus 
My nature may be wean'd from her delight : 
But suddenly to quit you, sir ! I cannot I 
I should go broken-hearted. 

Rol Pshaw, those teats t 
Well, well, we'll talk of this some other day. 
I dine with Count Montalban at the Mermaid ; 
In the mean time, go, and amuse yourself 
With what is worthiest note in mat fam*d city. 
But hark , Eugenic ! 'tis a wicked place; 
You'll meet (for they are weeds of ev'ry soil) 
Abundance here of— women; kept aloof! 
For they are like the smooth, but brittle ice, 
That tempts th' unpractis'd urchin to his ruin. 
Keep aloof, boy! keep aloof! 
They are like comets, to be wonder'd at, 
But not approach'd. Go not within their reach. 

l&cit Rolando. 

Zam. Doubt me not *h*. 
What a hard fate is mine ! to follow thus 
With love a gentleman that scorns my sex, 
And swears no great or noble quality 
Ever yet liv'd in woman t When I read to him 
The story of Lucretia, or of Portia, 
Or other glorious dame, or some rare virgin, [ter. 
Who, cross'd in love, has died, 'mid peals of laugh- 
He praises the invention of the writer; 
Or, growing angry, bids me shut the book, 
Nor with such dull lies wear his patience out 
What opposition has a maid like me 
To turn the headstrong current of his spleen! 
For though he sets off with a lavish tongue 
My humble merits, thinking me a boy, 
Yet, should I stand before his jaundio'd sight 
A woman, all that now 1b fair in me 
Might turn to ugliness ; ail that is good 
Appear the smooth gloss of hypocrisy: 
Yet, I must venture the discovery, 
Though, 'tis a fearful hazard. This perplexity 
Of hopes and feais makes up too sad a life; 
I will or lose him quite or be his wife. tBxiL 

SCENE IL— A Room in Balthazar's Bouse. 
Enter VOLANTE and BALTHAZAB. 

Balth. Notyetapparell'd? 

Vol. "lis her wedding -day, sir : 
On such occasions women claim some grace. 

Balth. How bears she 
The coming of her greatness? 

Vol Bravely, sir. 
Instead of the high honours that await her, 
I think that were she now to be enthron'd, 
She would become her coronation : 
For, when she has adjusted some stray lock, 
Or flx'd at last some sparkling ornament 
She views her beauty with collected pride, 
Musters her whole soul in her eyes, and says, 
" Look I not like an empress ?" But, she comes. 
Enter JULIANA, in her wedding ditss. 

Jul. Well, sir, what think you? do I to the life 
Appear a duchess, or will the people say, 
She does but poorly play a part which nature 
Never design'd her lor r But, where's the duke ? 

Bal'h. Not come yet 

Jul How! not come? the duke not come ! 

Vol Patience, sweet sister; oft without a mur- 
It has been his delight to wait for you. [mur 

Jul It was his duty. Man was bom to wait . 
On woman, and attend her sov'reign pleasure I 
This tardiness upon his wedding-day 
Is but a sorry sample of obedience. 
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Bali*. Obedience, girll 

Jul. Ay, sir, obedience. 

Vol why, whet a wire-drawn poppet you will 
The man you marry I I suppose, ere long, [t 
You'll choose how often he shall walk abroad 
For recreation ; fix his diet for him ; 
Bespeak hie clothes, and say on what occasions 
He may put on his finest salt 

Jul. Proceed. 

Vol. Keep all the keys, and when he bids his 
Mete oat a modicum of wine to eaoh. [friends, 
Had you not better pat him on a livery 
At once, and let him stand behind your chair F 
Why, I would rather wed a man of dough, 
Such as some spinster, when the pie is made, 
To amuse her childish fancy, kneads at hazard 
Out of the remnant paste— a paper man, 
Cut by a baby. Heavens preserve me ever 
From that dull blessing— an obedient husband t 

Jul And make you an obedient wife! a thing 
For lordly man to Tent his humours on ; 
A dull domestic drudge. To be abus'd 
Or fondled as the fit may work upon him : 
" If yon think so, my dear ;" and, " As you please ;'* 
And, "You know best;" even when he nothing 

knows. 
I have no patience — that a free-born woman 
Should sink the high tone of her noble nature 
Down to a slavish whisper, for that compound 
Of frail mortality they call a man, 
And give her charter up to make a tyrant] 

Balth. You talk it moat heroically. Pride 
May be a proper bait to catch a lover, 
But, trust me daughter, 'twill not hold a husband. 

Jul. Leave that to me. And what should I have 
If I bad flsh'd with your humility ? [caught 

Some pert apprentice, or rich citizen. [man, 

Who would have bought me ? Some poor gentle- 
Whose high patrician blood would have descended 
To wed a painter's daughter, and— her ducats. 
I felt my value, and Btill kept aloof; 
Nor stoop'd my eye till I had met the man, 
Pick'd from all Spain, to be my husband, girl : 
And him I have so manag'd, that he feels 
I have conferr'dan honour op his house, 
By coyly condescending to be his. (Knocking.) 

Balth. He cornea 

Vol. Smooth your brow, sister. 

Jul For a man! 
He must be one not made of mortal clay, then. 

Enter DUKE OF AEANZA and two Attendants. 
Oh ! yon are come, sir ? I have waited for you ! 
Ib this your gallantry? at such a time, too ? 

Duke. I do entreat your pardon— if yon knew 
The pressing cause — 

VoL Let me entreat for bis. 

BaUh, Come, girl, be kind. 

Jul. Well, sir, yon are forgiven. 

Duke. Yon are all goodness ; let me on this hand— 
(Taking net hand, which she withdraws J 

Jul. Not yet, sir ; 'tis a virgin hand as yet, 
And my own property : forbear awhile, 
And, with this humble person, 'twill be yours. 

Duke. Exquisite modesty 1 Come, let us on ! 
All things are waiting for the ceremony ; 
And, till you grace it, Hymen's wasting torch 
Burns dim and sickly. Come, my Juliana 

[Exeunt. 
ACT XL 
SCENE L— A (UtUtge. 

Enter 00£E OF AJUNZA, kaeUng in Juliet**. 

Dukt. Yon are welcome home. 



JU Hoasei yen are merry $ this retired spot 
Would be * pake* fores evil 



Duke. 'Tib ours. 

Jul. Ay, for the time we stay in it 

Duke. By heaven, 
This is the noble mansion that I spoke of! [bear U 

Jul This! You are not in earnest, though you 
With such a sober brow, Come, come, you jest. 

Duke. Indeed I jest not ; were it ours in jest, 
We should have none, wife. 

Jul Are yoa serious, sir? 

Duke, I swear, as I'm your husband, and no duke. 

Jul. No duke! 

Duke. But of my own creation, lady. 

Jul. Am I betray'd ? Nay, do not play the fool I 
It is too keen a joke. 

Duke. Youll find it true. 

Jul You are no duke, then? 

Duke. None. 

Jul. Havelbeencozen'd? (Aside.) 

And have you no estate, sir ? 
No palaces, nor houses t 

Duke. None but this : 
A small, snug dwelling, and in good repair. 

Jul. Nor money, nor effects ? 

Duke. None, that I know of, 

Jul. And the attendants that have waited on us? 

Duke. They were my friends ; who, having done 
my business, 
Are gone about their own. 

Jul. Why, then, 'tis clear. (Aside.) 

That I was ever born ! What are you, sir? 

Duke. I am an honest man, that may content 
you: 
Young, nor ill-favour'd. Should not that content 

you? 
I am your husband, and that must content you. 

Jul. I will go home ! (Going.) 

Duke, You are at home, already. (Staying her.) 

Jul. I'll not endure it ! But, remember this— 
Duke, or no duke, I'll be a duchess, sir ! 

Duke. A duchess ! you shall be queen, to all 
'Who, of their courtesy, will call you so. 

Jul. And I will have attendance. 

Duke. So you shall, 
When you have learnt to wait upon yourself. 

Jul. To wait upon myBelf! must I bear this? 
I could tear out my eyes, that bade you woo me, 
And bite my tongue in two, for saying yes ! 

Duke, And if you should, 'twould grow again. 
I think, to be an honest yeoman's wife 
(For such, my would-be duchess, you will find 
You were cut out by nature. t*ne,) 

Jul. You will find then, 
That education, sir, has spoilt me for it, 
Why ! do you think I'll work ? 

Duke. I think 'twill happen, wife. 

JaL What! rub and scrub 
Your noble palace olean ? 

Duke, Those taper fingers 
Will do it daintily. 

Jul. And dress your victuals 
(If there be any) ? Oh 1 I could go mad. 

Duke, And mend my hose, and darn my night* 
caps neatly ; 
Wait, like an echo, nil you're spoken to— 

Jul. Or, like a clock, talk only once an hour? 

Duke. Or like a dial ; for that quietly 
Performs its work, and never speaks at all. 

Jul. To feed your poultry and your hogs ! 
oh, monstrous ! 
And when I stir abroad, on great oocasid&B, 
Carry a sqeaking tithe pig to the vfcar ; 
Or jolt with higglers' wives the mj£kel tro* 
To sell your egge and butter! 

Duke. Excellent 1 
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How well you torn the duties of a wife 1 
Why, what a blessing I shall have in you ! 

Jul. A blessing ! 

Duke. When they talk of you and me, 
Darby and Joan shall be no more remember' d ; 
We shall be so happy! 

Jul Shall we? 

Dute. Wondrous happy J 
Oh, you will make an admirable wife I 

Jul. I'll make a deviL 

Duke. What? 

Jul. A very devil. 

Duke. Oh, no ! we'll have no devils. 

Jul I'll not bear it 
I'll to my father's! 

Duke, Gentle; you forget 
You are a perfect stranger to the road. 

Jul My wrongs will find a way, or make one. 

Duke. Softly! 
You stir not hence, except to take tho air; 
And then I'll breathe it with you. 

Jul What, confine me? 

Duke. Twould be unsafe to trust you yet abroad. 

Jul. Am I a truant school-boy ? 

Duke. Nay not so ; 
But you must keep your bounds. 

JuK And if I break them, 
Perhaps you'll beat me. 

Duke. Beat you! * 

The man, that lays his hand upon a woman 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom 'twere gross flattery to name a coward. 
No, madam, I'll talk to you, I'll not beat you. 

Jul. Well, if I may not travel to my father, 
I may write to him surely ! and I will— 
If I can meet within your spacious dukedom 
Three such unhop'd-for miracles at once, 
As pens, and ink, and paper. 

Duke. You will And them 
In the next room. A word, before you go. 
You are my wife, by ev'ry tie that's sacred ; 
The partner of my fortune and my bed— 

Jul. Your fortune ! 

Duke. Peace! no fooling, idle woman! 
Beneath the attesting eye of heav'n I've sworn 
To love, to honour, cherish, and protect you. 
No human pow'r can part us. What remains, 
To fret, and worry, and torment each other, [then ? 
And give a keener edge to our hard fate 
By sharp upbraidings, and perpetual jars ? 
Or, like a loving and a patient pair, 
(Wak'd from a dream of grandeur, to depend 
Upon their daily labour for support), 
To soothe the taste of fortune's lowliness 
With sweet content, and mutual fond endearment ? 
Now to your chamber ; write whate'er you please ; 
But pause before you stain the spotless paper, 
With words that may inflame, but cannot heal ! 

Jul Why what a patient worm you take me for! 

Duke. I took you for a wife ; and ere I've done, 
I'll know you for a good one. 

Jul You shall know mo 
For a right woman, full of her own sex ; [anger ; 
Who, when she suffers wrong, will speak her 
Wno feels her own prerogative, and scorns, 
By the proud reason of superior man. 
To be taught patience when her swelling heart 
Cries out revenge! {Exit. 

Duke. Why, let the flood rage on ! 
There is no tide in woman's wildest passion 
But hath an ebb. . I've broke the ice, However. 
Write to her father ! She may write a folio— 
But if she send it ! 'Twill divert her spleen ; 
The flow of ink may save her blood letting; 



Perchance she may have fits, they're seldom 
Save when the doctor's sent for.— [mortal, 

Though I have heard some husbands say, and 
A woman's honour is her safest guard, [wisely, 
Yet there's some virtue in a lock and key. 

(Leeks the door.) 
So thus begins our honey moon, *T&b well I 
For the first fortnight, ruder than march winds 1 
She'll blow a hurricane. The next, perhaps, 
Like April, she may wear a changeful face 
Of storm and sunshine ; and, when that is past, 
She will break glorious as unclouded May ; 
And where the thorns grew bare, the spreading 

blossoms 
Meet with no lagging frost to kill their sweetness. 
Whilst others for a month's delirious joy, 
Buy a dull age of penance, we, more wisely, 
Taste first the wholesome bitter of the cup, 
That after to the very lees shall relish ; 
And to the close of this frail life prolong 
The pure delights of a well govern d marriage. 

[Exit. 
SOENE IX — BaWuuar's Home. 
Enter BALTHAZAB, fol loved fty the Count, ditguwi 
at a Friar. 
Balth. These things premis'd, yon have my full 
consent 
To try my daughter's humour: to that end 
I have sent for her. But observe me, sir! 
I will use no compulsion with my child : 
Though of a merry spirit, I have found her. 
In weighty matters, of so ripe a judgment, 
That she shall choose a husband for herself. 
If I had tendered thus her sister Zamora, 
I should not now have mourned a daughter lost! 
Enter VOLANTE. 

Vol. What is your pleasure ? 

Balth. Know this holy man; 

{Introducing the Count to her.) 
It is the father confessor I spoke of. 
Though he looks young,.in all things which respect 
His sacred function, he is deeply learn'd. {Aside.) 

Vol. It is the Count! 

Balth. I leave you to his guidance : 
And do not, with that wild wing you are wont, 
Fly from his questions; act.as may befit 
The sober purpose of his visit here ; 
And, without diminution or concealment, 
To his examination and free censure, 
Commit your actions and your private thoughts. 

Vol. I shall observe, sir. [Exit Balthazar. 

Nay, 'tis he, I' 11 swear ! (Aside.) 

Count. 'Pray heaven she don't suspect ne! 
Well young lady, you have heard your father's 
commands? 

Vol. Yes : and now he has left us alone, what 
are we to do? 

Count. I am to listen, and you are to confess. 

Vol. What 1 and then you are to confess, and I 
am to listen ? I'll take care you shall do penance 
though. 

Count. Pshaw! {Aside.) 

Vol. Well ; but what am I to confess? 

Count. Your sins, daughter; your sins. 

VLL What! all of them? 

Count. Only the great ones. 

Vol The great ones! Oh, you most learn those 
of my neighbours, whose business it is, like yours, 
to confess everybody's sins but their own. If now 
you would be content with a few trifling peccadil- 
loes, I would own them to you with all she frank- 
ness of an author, who gives his reader the paltry 
errata of the press, but leaves him to and out ail 
the capital blunders of the work h^^Ff, 
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Count. Nay, lady, this is trifling : I am in haste. 

VoL In haste ! then suppose I confess my vir- 
tues? you shall have the catalogue of them in a 
tingle breath. 

Count. Nay, then I most call your father. 

Vol. Why, then, to be serious : If you will tell 
aw of any very enormous offences which I may 
have lately committed, I shall have no objection in 
the world to acknowledge them to you. 

count. It is publicly reported, daughter, you are 
la love ? 

Vol. So, so; are you there! (Atiie.) That I am 
is love. 

Count. With a man— 

VoL Why, what should a woman be in love 
with? 

I Count. You interrupt me, lady. A young man? 
i Vol. I'm not in love with an old one, certainly. 
Bat is love a crime, father? 

Count. Heaven forbid ! 

Vol. Why, then, you have nothing to do with it 

Count. Ay, but the concealing it is a crime ? 

Vol. Oh, the concealing it is a crime ? 

Count. Of the first magnitude. 

Vol. Why, then, I confess— 

Count. Well, what? 

Vol. That the Count Montalban— 

Count. Goon! 

VoL Is— 

Count. Proceed. 

Vol. Desperately in love with me. 

Count. Pshaw t That's not to the point 

Vol. Well, well, I'm coming to it : and not being 
able in his own person to learn the state of my affec- 
tions, has taken the benefit of clergy, and assumed 
the disguise of a friar. 

Count. Discovered! 

VoL Ha, ha, hal You are but a young mas- 
Honerader, or you wouldn't have left your vizor at 
some. Come, come, Count, pull off your lion's ap- 
parel, and confess yourself an ass. 

Count. Nay, Volante, hear me ! 

Vol. Nota step nearer. The snake is still dangerous 
though he has cast his skin. I believe you're the 
first lover on record that ever attempted to gain the 
•affections of his mistress by discovering her faults. 
Now, If you had found out more virtues in my mind 
than there will ever be room for, and more charms 
in my person than even my looking-glass can 
create, why, then, indeed - 

Count. What then? 

Vol. Then I might have confessed what it is now 
impossible lean ever confess : and so farewell, my 
noble count confessor. [Exit. 

Count. Farewell! 
And when I've hit upon the longitude, 
And p'umb'd the yet unfathom'd ocean, 
HI make another venture for thy love. 
Here comes her father. Til be fool'd no longer. 

Enter BALTHAZAR. 
1 Balth. Well, sir, how thrive you? 

Count. E'en as I deserve: 
Your daughter has discovered, laughed at, and left 

Balth. Yet I've another scheme. [me. 

Count. Whatia't? 

Balth. My daughter, 
Being a lover of my art, of late 
Has vehemently urged too see your portrait ; 
Which, now tie flnish'd, I stand pledged, she shall 
Go to the picture room- stand there conceal'd: 
Here is the key. I'll send my daughter straight : 
And if, as we suspect, her heart leans tow'rds you, 
In some unguarded gesture, speech, or action, 
Her love will suddenly break out. Away ! 



I hear her coming. 

Count. There's some hope In this. 

Balth. It shall do wonders. Hence. {Exit Count 
111 tax her home. 

Enter VOLANTE. 

Vol. What, is he gone, sir? 

Balk. Gone! d'ye think the man is made of 
marble ? Yes, he is gone. 

Vol. For ever ? 

Balth. Ay, for ever. [you, 

Vol. Alas, poor Count I or, has he only Ieit 
To study some new character? Pray, tell me ! 
What will he next appear in ? 

Balth, This is folly. 
Tis time to call your wanton spirits home | 
You are too wild of speech. 

Vol. My thoughts are free, sir ; 
And those I utter. 

Balth. Far too quickly, girl: 
Your shrewdness is a scare -crow to your beauty. 

VoL It will fright none but fools, sir; men Of 
sense must naturally admire in us the quality they 
most value in themselves ; a blockhead only pro- 
tests against the wit of a woman, because he can't 
answer her drafts upon his understanding. But 
now we talk of the Count, don't you remember 
your promise, sir ? 

Balth. Umph! (Aside.) What promise, girl? 

Vol. That I should see your picture of him. 

Bait. So you shall, when you can treat the ori- 
ginal with a little more respect 

Vol. Nay, sir, a promise. 

Balth. Well, you'll find the door open : but, be- 
fore yon go, tell me honestly, how do you 'like the 
Count, his person, and understanding ? 

Vol. Why, as to his person, I don't think he's 
handsome enough to pine himself to death for his 
own shadow, like the youth in the fountain : nor 
yet so ugly as to be frightened to dissolution If he 
should look at himself in a glass. Then, as to his 
understanding, he has hardly wit enough to pass 
for a madman, nor yet so little as to be taken for a 
fool. In short, sir, I think the Count is very well 
worth any young woman's serious contemplation, 
when she has no other earthly thing to think about. 
(Rum off.) 

Balth. So the glad bird, that flutters from the 
net, 
Grown wanton with the thought of bis escape, 
Flies to the lime buBh, and there is caught, 
I'll steal and watch their progress. \Exit. 

SCENE III.— The Picture Room. 
(The Count concealed behind his Portrait.) 
Enter VOLANTE. 

VoL Confess that I love the Count! A woman 
may do a more foolish thing than fall in love with 
such a man, and a wiser one than to tell him of it. 
(Looks fit thepicture.) 'Tis very liko him ; the hair is 
a shade too dark, end rather too much complexion 
for a despairing inamorata Confess that I love 
him ! Now there is only his picture ; I'll see if I 
can't play the confessor a little better than he did. 
*• Daughter, they tell me you are in love ?" " Well, 
father, there is no harm in speaking the truth." 
* With the Count Montalban, daughter? 1 ' "Father, 
you are not a confessor, but a conjuror r " They 
add, moreover, that you have named the day for 

Sour marriage?" "There, father, you are inis- 
lformed ; for, like a discreet maiden, I have left 
that for him to do." Then he should throw off 
his disguise ; I should gaze at him with astonish- 
ment : he should open his arms, whilst I sunk 
gently into them. (The Count catches her in his 
arms.) The Count! 
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EnUr BALTHAZAR 
My father, tool Nay, then. I am fairly hunted into 
the toil. There, take my hand, Count, while I am 
free to give it 

Enter- a Servant, with a letter. 

Serv. A letter, air. [Exit. 

Balth. From Juliana! (Opens the letter.) 

Vol Well, what says she, air? 

Count. This will spoil alL (Aside.) 

Vol. It bears untoward news: 
Is she not well, sir? 

Balth. TIb not that 

Vol. What then, sir? 
See how he knits his brow I 

Balth. Here must be throats cat 

Vol What moves you thus, sir ? 

Balth. That would stir a statue. 
Your friend's a villain, sir! (To (he Count.) Bead, 
And you, if I mistake not, are another, [read it out 

Vol What can this mean? 

Balth. Peace i Hear him read the letter. 

Count. (Reads.) Dearest father I lam deceived, be- 
trayed, intuited! 
* The man, whom I have married, it no duke! 

Vol. No duke! 

Balth. I'll be revenged! Bead, sir: read! 

Count. (Reads.) He hat neither fortune, family, nor 
frvnds. 

Balth. You must have known all this, sir. But 
proceed. 

Count. (Reads.) Be keeps me prisoner here, in a 
miserable hovel; from whence, unless I am speedily 
rescued by your interference, you may never hear more 
of your forlorn, abused Juliaka. 

Balth. What answer you to this, sir? - 

Count. Nothing. 

Vol. How ! 

Balth. Tis plain you are a partner in the trick 
That robb'd a doting father of his child. 

Count. Suspend your anger but a few short days, 
And you shall find, though now a mystery 
Involves my friend— 

Balth. A mystery I What mystery? 
There are no mysteries in honest men : 
What mystery I say, can solve this conduct ? 
Is he a duke? 

Count. I cannot answer that 

Balth. Then he's a villain ! 

Count. Nay, upon my soul, 
He means you fairly, honourably, nobly. 

Balth. I will away to-night Olmedo! Perez 1 
Perhaps your Countship means me fairly too, 
Nobly and honourably I 

Get my horses ! {Exeunt Servants] 

Ton have some mystery too, sir ; but ere I set 
My sole surviving hope on such a hazard, 
111 look into your countBhip's pedigree : 
And for your noble, honourable duke, 
I'll travel night and day until I reach him ! 
And he shall find I am not yet so old, 
But that my blood will flame at such an insult 
And my sword leap into my grasp. Believe me, 
I will have full revenge ! 

Count. Ton shall 

Balth. I will, sir 1 
And speedily! 

Count. Proceed, then, on your journey. 
With your good leave, I'll bear you company: 
And as the traveller, perplex'd awhile 
In the benighted mazes of a forest 
Breaks up a champaign country, smooth and level, 
And sees the sun shine glorious ; so shall you, sir, 
Behold a bright close, and a golden end, 
To this now dark adventure. 



Vol Go, my father! 

Balth. You speak in riddles, sir; yet yon speak 
fairly. , 

Count And, if I speak not truly, may my hope 
In this fair treasure be extinct for ever I 

Balth. Then quickly meet us here, prepar'd for 1 
If, from the cloud that overhangs us now, [travel. | 
Such light should break as you have boldly pro- 

mis'd, 
My daughter and my blessing still are yours, air. 

Count. Blest in that word, 1 quit you. {Exit, 

Balth. Come, girl! ' 

This shall be sifted thoroughly: till then 
You must remain a fresh, ungatherM flow*. | 

Vol Well, sir ; I am not yet so overblown, 
But I may hang some time upon the tree, , 

And still be worth the plucking. 

Balth. True, mygirL I 

And better 'twere to wither on thy stem, 
And scatter on the earth thy maiden leaves, 
Than graft thee where thy sweetness and thy, 

beauty 
Would all be wasted. Gome, we must prepare. 

{JExtunL 
SCENE IV.— The Cottage. 
Enter DUKE OF ABANZA, in a Peasants Dress. 

Duke. She hath compos'd a letter; and, what's 
Contriv'd to send it by a village boy [worse, 

That pass'd the window. Yet she now appears 
Profoundly penitent 
Tis a conversion too miraouloua 
Her cold disdain yields with too free a spirit ; 
Like ice, which, melted by unnatural heat- 
Not by the gradual and kindly thaw 
Of the resolving elements— give it air, 
Will straight congeal again— She comes— I'll try 
her. 
Enter JULIANA, in a Peasants Brejs. 
Why, what's the matter now ? 

Jul. That foolish letter! 

Duke. What ! you repent of having written it ? 

Jul. I do, indeed. I could cut off my fingers 
For being partners in the act 

Duke. No matter; 
You may indite one in a milder spirit, 
That shall pluck out its sting. 

Jul lean. 

Duke. You must 

Jul lean. 

Duke. You shall. 

Jul. I will, if 'tis your pleasure. 

Duke. Well replied! 
I now see plainly you have found your wits, 
And are a sober, metamorphos'd woman. 

Jul. I am, indeed. 

Duke. I know it: I can read you. 
There is a true contrition in your looks ; 
Yours is no penitence in masquerade— 
You are not playing on me. 

Jul Playing, sir! 

Duke. You have found out the vanity of tboao 



(thing* 



For which you lately sighed so deep 

Jul I have, Bir. 

Duke. A dukedom! pshaw! it is an idle thing. 

Jul. I have begun to think so. 

Duke. That's a lie! (A*UU.j 

Is not this tranquil and retired spot 
More rich, in real pleasures, than a palsoe ? 

Jul, I like it infinitely. 

Duke. That's another ! (Aside > 

The mansion's small, 'tis true, but very sung. 

Jul. Exceeding snug. 

Duke. The furniture not splendid. 
But then all useful 
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Jut All exceeding useful. 
There's not a piece bn't bat serves twenty pur- 
poses (Aside.) 

Duke. And, though we're seldom plagued by vl- 
We have the best of company— ourselves, [sitors, 
Nor, whilst our limbs are full of active youth, 
Need we loll in a carriage, to provoke 
A lazy circulation of the blood; 
When walking is a nobler exercise. 

Jul More wholesome, too. 

Duke. And far less dangerous. 

Jul. That's certain. 

Duke. Then for servants, all agree, 
They are the greatest plagues on earth. 

Jul. No doubt on't 

Bute. Who then, that has a taste for happiness, 
Would live in a large mansion, only fit 
To be an habitation for the winds ; 
Keep gilded ornaments for dust and spiders; 
See everybody, care for nobody; 
When they could live as we do? 

Jul. Who, indeed? 

Duke. Here we want nothing. 

Jul. Nothing, Yes, one thing. 

Duke. Indeed! what's that? 

Jul. You will be angry. 

Duke, Nay- 
Hot if it be a reasonable thing. 

JaL What wants the bird, who, from his wiry 
Sings to the passing travellers of air [prison, 

A wistful note— that she wore with them, sir? 

Duke. Umph ! What, your liberty! I see it now. 

(Aside.) 

Jul. 'Twere a pity that in such a paradise 
I should be cag'd. 

Duke. Why, whither would yon, wife ? 

Jul. Only to taste the freshness of the air, 
That breathes a wholesome spirit from without; 
And weave a chaplet for you, of those flow'rs 
That throw their perfume through my window bars, 
And then I will return, sir. 

Duke. You are free ! 
But use your freedom wisely. 

Jul. Doubt me not, sir ! 
IT1 use it quickly, too. {Aside t and exit. 

Duke. But I do doubt yon. 
There is a lurking devil in her eye, 
That playB at bopeep there, in spite of her. 
Her anger is but smother'd, not burnt out, 
And ready, give it vent, to blaze again. 
You have your liberty— 
But I will watch you closely, lady, 
And see that you abuse it not {Exit. 

ACTIII. 
SCENE L— An Inn. 
BOLANDO sitting at a table. 
Rol 'Sdeath, that a reasonable thinking man 
Should leave his f rien<r&nd bottle for a woman ! 
Here is the Count, now, who, in other matters, 
Has a true judgment, only seethe his blood 
With a full glass beyond his usual stint, 
And women, like a wildfire, runs throughout him. 
Immortal man is but a shuttlecock. 
And wine and woman are but the battledores 
That keep him going ! What I Eugenio ! 
Enter ZAMOBA 
Zam. Your pleasure, sir? 
Rol I am alone, and wish 
. One of your songs to bear me company. 
Zam. A merry or a sad one, sir? 
Rol. No matter. 

Zam. I have but one that you have ever heard. 
Rol Let it be that 



Zam. I shall obey you, air. 
Now woman's wit assist me. {Sings.) 

In vain the tears of anguish flow, 

In vain I mourn, in vain I sight 
For he, alas I uritt never know, 

That 1 must live for him, or die. 
Ah! could I dare myself reveal ! 

Would not my tale his pity motet 
And sighs of pity seldom fail 

In noble hearts to waken love. 
But should he view, without a tear, 

My altering form, my waning bloom, 
Then, what u left me but despair I 

What refuge but the silent tomb I 

Rol It Is a mournful ditty, yet 'tis pleasing. 

Zam. It was, indeed, a melancholy tale 
From which I learnt it 

Rol. Lives it with you still ? [sir i 

Zam. Faintly, as would an ill-remember'd dream. 
Yet so far I remember— Now my heart— {Aside.) 
Twaa of a gentleman— a soldier, sir, 
Of a brave spirit: and his outward form 
A frame to set a soul in. He had a page, 
Just such a boy as I, a faithful stripling, 
Who, out of pure affection, and true love, 
Follow'd his fortune to the wars. 

Rol Why this 
Is our own history. 

Zam. So far, indeed, 
But not beyond, it bore resemblance, sir. 
For in the sequel (if I well remember) 
This loving boy (so, sir, the story ran) 
Turn'd out to be a woman. 

Rol. How ! a woman ! 

Zam. Yes, sir, a woman. [find the secret out ! 

RoL Live with him a twelvemonth, and be not 

Zam. 'Twas strange. 

Rol. Strange! 'twas impossible! At the first 
A palpable and most transparent lie I [blush, 

Why, if the soldier had been such an ass, 
She had herself betray'd it 

Zam. Yet 'tis said, 
She kept it to her death ; that, oft as love 
Would heave the struggling passion to her lips, 
Shame set a seal upon them : thus long time 
She nourish'd, in this strife of love and modesty, 
An inward slow-consuming martyrdom, 
'Till in the sight of him her soul most cherish'd— 
Like flow'rs, that on a river's margin, fadit.g 
Through lack of moisture, drop into the stream. 
So, sinking in his arms, her parting breath 
Beveal'd her story. 

Rol. You have told it well, boy. 

Zam. 1 feel it deeply, sir ; I know the lady. 

Rol. Know her! you don't believe it? 

Zam. What regards 
Her death, I will not vouch for. But the rest— 
Her hopeless love, her silent patience. 
The struggle 'twixt her passion and her pride— 
I was a witness to. Indeed, her story 
Is a most true one. 

Rol. She should not have died; 
A wench like this were worth a soldier's love: 
And were she living now, 

Enter COUNT MONTALBAN. 

Zam. Tis well! (Aside.) 

Count. Strange things have happen'd, since wo 
parted, captain ! 
I must away to-night 

Rol. To-night 1 and whither* [know: 

Count. 'Tis yet a secret Thus much you shall 
If a short fifty miles you'll bear me company. 
You shall fi 
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Rol. What? 

Count. A woman tam'd. 

Rot. No more; 
I'll go a hundred. Do I know the lady T 

Count. What think you of oar new-made duchess ? 

Rol She? 
What mortal man has undertaken her? 
Perhaps the keeper of the beasts, the fellow 
That puts his bead into the lion's mouth. 
Or else some tiger-tamer to a nabob. 

Count. Who, but her husband ? 

Rol With what weapons? 

Count. Word* [language 

Rol. With words? why then he must invent a 
Which yet the learned have no glimpses of. 
Fasting and fustigation may do something; 
I've heard that death will quit some of them ; 
But words! mere words! cool'd by the breath of 
Be may preach tame a howling wilderness ; [man ! 
Silence a full-mouth'd battery with snow-balls ; 
1 Are with oil ; with his repelling breath 
back the northern blast; whistle 'gainst 
thunder: 
These things are feasible. But still a woman 
With the nine parts of speech I— 

Count. You know him not 

Rol. I know the lady. 

Count. Yet, I tell you 
He has the trick to draw the serpent's fang, 
And yet not spoil her beauty. 

Rol. Could he discourse, with fluent eloquence, 
More languages than Babel sent abroad. 
The simple rhet'ric of her mother tongue 
Wonld pose him presently; for woman's voice 
Sounds like a fiddle in a concert, always 
The shrillest, if not loudest instrument. 
But we shall see. {Exeunt Count and Rolando. 

Zam, He was touch'd surely, with the piteous 
Which I deliver'd ; and, but that the Count [tale 
Prevented him, would have broke freely out 
Into a full confession of his feeling 
Tow'rds such a woman as I painted to him. 
Why then, my boy's habiliments* adieu! 
Henceforth, my woman's tire— I'll trust to you. 

{Exit. 
SCENE IT.— The Duke's Palace. 
Enter CAMPILLO, the Duke's Steward and another 
Servant. 

Serv. But can no one tell the meaning of this 
fancy? 

Camp. No : 'tis the duke's pleasure, and that's 
enough for us. Yon shall hear his own words :— 

For reasons, that I shaU hereafter communicate, it 
u necessary that Jaques should, in all thing*, at pre. 
sent, act as my representative: you will, there/ore, 
command my household to obey him as mytelf, until 
you hear further from (Signed) ARANZA. 

Serv. Well, we must wait the upshot. But how 
bears Jaques his new dignity ? 

Camp. Like most men in whom Budden fortune 
combats against long-established habit 

(Laughing without,) 

Serv. By their merriment, this should be he. 

Camp. Stand aside, and let us note him. 
Enter JAQUES, dressed as the Duke, followed by six 

Attendants, who in vain endeavour to restrain their 

laughter. {Exit Servant. 

Jaques. Why, you ragamuffins 1 what d'ye titter 
at? Am I the first great man that has been made 
off-hand by a tailor ? Show your grinders again, 
and I'll hang you like onions, fifty on a rope. I 
cant think what they see ridiculous about me, ex- 
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my sword has a trick of getting between my legs, 
like a monkey's tall, as if It was determined to trip 
up my nobility. And now, villains! dont let me 
see you tip the wink to each other, as I do the 
honours of my table. If I tell one of my best 
stories, don't any of you laugh before the jest comes 
out, to show that you have heard it before : take 
care that yon don't call me by my christian name, 
and then pretend it was by accident; that shall be 
transportation at least: and when I drink a health 
to all friends, don't fancy that any of you are in the 
number. 

Enter a Servant. 
WeU, sir? 

Serv. There is a lady without, presses vehemently 
to speak to your grace. 

Jaques. A lady? 

Serv. Yes, your highness. 

Jaques. Is she young? 

Serv. Very, your grace 1 

Jaques. Handsome? 

Serv. Beautiful, your highness 1 

Jaques. Send her in.— {Exit Servant.}— Yon may 
retire; I'll finish my instructions by-and-by. 
Young and handsome ! I'll attend to her business 
in proprid persond. Your old and ugly ones I shall 
despatch by deputy. Now to alarm her with my 
consequence, and then sooth her with my con- 
descension. I must appear important; big as a 
country pedagogue, when he enters the school-room 
with — a hem ! and terrifies the apple-munching 
archius with the creaking of his shoes. I'll swell 
like a shirt bleaching in a high wind; and look 
burly as a Sunday beadle, when he has kicked 
down the unhallowed stall of a profane old apple- 
woman. Bring my chair of state ! Hush 1 
Enter JULIANA. 

Jul. I come, great duke, for justice! 
* Jaques. You shall have it 
Of what do you complain? 

Ju\ My husband, sir ! 

Jaques. I'll hang him instantly 1 What's his 
offence ? 

Jul. He has deceived me. 

Jaques. A very common case; few husbands 
answer their wives' expectations. 

Jul. He has abused your grace. 

Jaques. Indeed! if he has done that he swings 
most loftily. But how, lady, how ? 

Jul. Shortly thus, sir ; 
Being no better than a low-born peasant, 
He has assum'd your character and person. 

Enter DTJKE ARANZA. 
Oh ! you are here, sir? This is he, my lord. 

Jaques. Indeed ! (Aside.) Then I must tickle him. 
Why, fellow, d'ye take this for an ale-house, that 
you enter with Buch a swagger ? Enow you where 
you are, sir ? [had forgot. 

Duke. The rogue reproves me well ! (Aside) I 
Most humbly I entreat your grace's pardon, 
For this unusher'd visit; but the fear 
Of what this wayward woman might allege 
Beyond the truth— 

Jul. I have spoken naught but truth. 

Duke. Has made me thus unmannerly. 

Jaques. Tis welL You might have us'd more 
Proceed. [ceremony. 

(To Juliana.) 

Jul. This man, my lord, as I was saying. 
Passing himself upon my inexperience 
For the right owner of this sumptuous palace, 
Obtain'd my slow consent to be his wife ; 
And cheated by this shameful perfidy, 
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Jaque*. Why, this is swindling; obtaining another 
nan s goods under false pretences; that 1b, If a 
woman he a good: that will make a very intricate 
point for the judge* Well, air, what hare yon to 
say in your defence? 

Date. I do oonfese I pat this trick upon her; 
And for my transient usurpation 
Of yoor most noble person, with contrition 
I bow me to the rigour of the law. 
Bat for the lady, air, she can't complain. 

Jul. How I not complain ? To be thus viloly 
And not complain ! [cozen d, 

Jaqws. Peace, woman ! Though Justice be blind, 
the is not deaf. 

Duke. He does it to the life ! (A side.) 

Had not her most exceedingprlde been doting, 
She might hare seen the dUTrenoe, at a glance, 
Between your grace and such a man as I am. 

Jaque*. She might have seen that certainty. 



Duke. For did I fall so mnch beneath her sphere. 
! Being what I am, as she had soar'd above it 
Had I been that which I have only f eign'd. 

Jaque*. Yet, yon deceiv'd her. 

Jul Let him answer that [wivori 

Lute. I did: most men in something cheat their 
Wires gall their husbands; 'tis the coarse of 
Now, bating that my title and my fortune [wooing. 
Were evanescent, in all other things 
I acted like a plain and honest suitor. 
I told her she was fair, bnt very proud ; 
That she had taste in music, but no voice ; 
That she dane'd well, yet still might borrow grace 
From such or such a lady. To be brief ; 
I prais'd her for no quality she had not, 
Nor over-priz'd the talents she possess 'd : 
Now, save in what I have before conf ess'd, 
And I challenge her worst spite to answer me, 
Whether, in all attentions, which a woman, 
' A gentle and a reasonable woman, 

Looks for, I have not to the height fulflll'd, 
If not outgone her expectations ? 

Jaque*. Why, if she has no cause of complaint 
since yon were married— 

Duke. I dare her to the proof on't. 

Jaque*. Is it so, woman ? (To Juliana.) 

1 Jul I don't complain of what has happened 
The man has made a tolerable husband, [since ; 
Bat for the monstrous cheat he put upon me, 
1 claim to be divore'd. 

Jaque*. It cannot be. 

Jul Cannot, my lord? 

Jaque*. No. Yon must live with him. 

Jul. Never! 

Duke. Or, if your grace will give me leave— 
We have been wedded yet a few short days- 
Let as wear out a month as man and wife ; 
If, at the end ont, with nnlifted, hands, 
Horning and ev'ning, ana sometimes at noon, 
And bended knees, she doesn't plead more 

Jul. If I do— [warmly— 

Duke. Then let her will be done, that seeks to part 

Jul. I do implore your grace to let it stand [us. 
Upon that footing. 

Jaque*. Humph! Well it shall be so; with this 
proviso, that either of yon are at liberty to bang 
yourselves in the meantime. <fti*es.) (liana— 

Duke, We thank your providence, Come, Ja- 
ys/. Well, there's my hand: a month's soon past 
t 1 am your humble servant, sir. [and then, 

Duke. Forever. 

JuL Nay, Ml be hang'd first 

Duke, That may do as well. 
Come, yonll think better on't 



Jul By all— 

Duke. No swearing. 

Jaquee. No, no ; no swearing. 

Duke. We humbly take our leaves. 

[Exit with Juliana, and Servants. 

Jaque*. I begin to find, by the strength of my 
nerves, and the steadiness of my countenance, that 
I was certainly intended for a great man ; for what 
more does it require to be a great man ; than boldly 
to put on the appearance of it? How many sage 
politicians are there, who can scarce comprehend 
the mystery of a mousetrap ; valiant generals, whe 
wouldn't attack a bulrush, unless the wind were in 
their favour ; profound lawyers, who would make 
excellent wigbfocks; and skilful physicians, whose 
knowledge extends no further than writing death- 
warrants in Latin ; and are shining examples that 
a man would never want gold in his pocket, who 
carries plenty of brass in bis face. It will be rather 
awkward to be sure, to resign at the end of a 
month: but like other great men in office, 1 mutt 
make most of my time, and retire with a good 
grace, to avoid being turned out; as a well-bred 
dog always walks down stairs, when he sees pre- 
parations ripe for kicking him into the street 

[Exit. 
SCENE Ill-An Jim. 
Enter BALTHAZAR, as having fallen from his horse, 

supported by VOLANTE, COUNT MONTALBAN, 

Jbc, and preceded by the Hostm. 

Host***. This way, this way, if you please. Alas ! 
poor gentleman! (Brings a chair.) How do you 
feel now, sir? (They set him down.) 

Balth. I almost think my brains are where they 
should be— 
Confound the jade!— though they dance merrily 
To their own music. 

Count. Is a surgeon sent for ? 

Hostess. Here he cornea, sir. 

£n/er LAMPEDO. 

Lamp. Is this the gentleman ? 

Balth. I want no surgeon; all my bones are 

Vol Pray, take advice. [whole. 

Balth. Well! Doctor I have doubts 
Whether my soul be shaken from my body : 
Else I am whole. l 

Lamp. Then you are safe, depend on't ; 
Your soul and body are not yet divore'd ; »* 

Though if they were, we have a remedy. ' 

Nor have you fracture, sir, simple or compound ; 
Yet very feverish! I begin to fear 
Some inward bruise— a very raging pulse ! 
We mnstphlebotomize. 

Balth. You won't Already 
There is too little blood in these old veins 
To do my cause full justice. 

Lamp. Quick and feverish; 
He must lie down a little; for, as yet. 
His blood and spirits being all in motion, 
There is too great confusion in the symptoms, 
To judge discreetly from. 

Balth. Ill not lie down. 

Vol. Nay; for an hour or so. 

Balth. Well, be it so. 

Hostess. I'll shew yon to a chamber : this way, 
this way, if you please. [Exeunt all but Lampeda. 

Lamp. Tis the first patient save the miller's 

And an old lady's cat, that has the phthisic, [mare. 

That I have touch'd these six weeks. Walt good 

Enter Hostess. [hostess ! 

How fares your guest? 

Hostess. He must not go to-night r\r\n](> 

Lamp, No; nor to-morrow— 

Hostess. Nor the next day, neither. 
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Lamp. Leave that to me, 

Hostess. He has no Hurt, I fear. [doctor, 

Lamp. None : bat as you're his cook, and I'm his 
Such things may happen. You most make him ill. 
And I most keep him so ; for, to say truth, 
Tis the first biped customer I've bandied 
This many a day: they fall but slowly in, 
Like the subscribers to my work on fevers. 

Bostess. Hard times, indeed 1 No business stirring 
my way. 

Lamp. So I should guess, from your appearance, 
Tou look as if, for lock of company, fho 

You were obliged to eat up your whole larder. 

Hostess. Alasl 'tis so: 
Yet I contrive to keep my spirits up. 

Lamp. Yes ; and your flesh, too. Look at me. 

Hostess. Why, truly, 
Yeu look naif starv'd. 

Lamp. Half starv'd! I wish you'd tell me 
Which half of me is fed. I shew more points 
Than an old none, that haB been three weeks 
Yet I do all to tempt tnem into siokness. (pounded : 
Have I not, in the jaws of bankruptcy, 
And to the desolation of my person, 
Painted my shop, that it looks like a rainbow t 
New double-gilt my pestle and my mortar, 
That some, at distance, take it for the sun? 
And blaz'd in flaming letters o'er my door, 
Each one a glorious constellation,* 
11 Surgeon, apothecary, accoucheur ?*• 
(For midwife is grown vulgar. Yet they ail not: 
Phials and gallipots st 11 keep their ranks, 
As if there were no cordial virtue in them. 
The healing chime of pulverizing drugs 
They shun as 'twere a tolling bell, or death-watch. 
I never give a dose, or set a limb 1 
But, come, we must devise, we must devise 
How to make much of this same guest, sweet 
hostess, [them. 

Hostess. You know I always make the most of 

Lamp. Spoke like an ancient tapstressl Come, 
let's in; 
And, while 1 sooth my bowels with an omelette, 
(For, like a nest of new-wak'd rooklings, hostess, 
They caw for provender,) and take a glass 
Of thy Falernian, we will think of means ; 
For though to cure men be beyond our skill, 
'Tis hard, indeed, if we can't keep them ill. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE IV.— The Cottage. 
Enhr DUKE OF AEANZA, bringing in JULIANA, 
having overtaken her in an attempt to escape. 

Duke. Nay, no resistance : for a month, at Least, 
I am your husband. 

Jul. True 1 and what's a husband ? 

Duke. Why, as some wives would metamorphose 
A very miserable ass, indeed I [him, 

Jul. True, there are many such. 

Duke. And there are men 
Whom not a swelling lip, or wrinkled brow, 
Or the loud rattle of a woman's tongue, 
Or, what's more hard to parry, the warm pressure 
Of lips, that from the inmost heart of man 
Plucks out his stern resolves, can move one jot 
From the determined purpose of his soul, 
Or stir an inch from bis prerogative. 
Ere it be long, you'll dream of such a man. 

Jul. Where, waking, shall I see him ? 

Duke. Look on me. 
Come to your chamber. 

Jul. I won't be confln'd. 

Duke. Won't! Say you so f * 

Jul Well, then, I do request 
You won't confine me. 



Duke. You'll leave met 

Jul. No, indeed; 
As there is truth in language, on my soul 
I will not leave yon! 

Duke, You've deceiv'd me onee*- 

Jul And, therefore, do not merit to be trusted. 
I do confess it : but, by all that's sacred, 
Give me my liberty, and I will be 
A patient, drudging, most obedient wife. 

Duke. Yes; but a grumbling one. 

Jul. No, on my honour, 
I will do all you ask, ere you have said it 

Duke. And with no secret m ur mur in g of your 

Jul. With none, believe me. [spirit? 

Duke. Have a care ; 
For if I catch thee on the wing again, 
I'll clip ye closer than a garden hawk, 
And put ye in a cage where daylight comes not; 



Where yon may fret yosor pride against the ban, 
Until your heart break. (Knocking at the door.) 

See who's at the door. Bee who's at the door. 

(8he got* and return*.) 
Enter LOPEZ. 
My neighbour Lopez! Welcome, sir! My wife— 
A chair. (Introducing her.) 

(To Juliana. Hhe brings a chair to Lopez, 
and throws it down.) 
Your pardon; you'll excuse her, sir; 
A little awkward, but exceeding willing. 
One for your husband. {She brings another chair, 
and is going to throw it d/wnasbejbre; but 
the Duke looking steadfastly at her, she de- 
sists, and places it gently by him.) 
Pray, be seated, neighbour. 
Now, you may serve yourself. 

Jul. I thank you, sir. 

Duke, I'd rather you should sit 

Jul If you will have it so. 'Would I were dead ! 
(Aside. Brings a chair, and sits down.) 

Duke. Though, now I think again, 'tis fit you 
stand, 
That you may be more free to serve our guest 

Jul. Even as you command. (Rises.) 

Duke. You will eat something ? (To Lopez) 

Lopez. Not a morsel, thankye. [least? 

Duke. Then you will drink ? a glass of wine, at 

Lopez. Well, I am warm with walking, and care 
not if I do taste your liquor, 

Duke. You have some wine, wife ? 

Jul. I must e'en submit. [Exit. 

Duke, This visit, sir, is kind and neighbourly, 

Lopez. I came to ask a favour of you. We have, 
to-day, a sort of merry-making on the green hard 
by— 'twere too much to call it a dance— and as you 
are a stranger here — 

Duke. Your patience for a moment 

Re-enter JULIANA, with a horn of liquor. 

Duke. (Taking it) What have we here ? 

JuL Tis wine; you call'd for wine. 

Duke. And did I bid you bring it in a nutshell? 

Lopes Nay, there is plenty. 

Duke. I can't suffer it [drink with us, 

You must excuse me. (To Lopez.) When friends 
'Tis usual, love, to bring it in a ju?, 
Or else they may suspect we grudge our liquor. 
Your understand- a jog. 

Jul. I shall remember. [Exit. 

Lopez. I am ashamed to give you so much 
trouble. [sir : 

Duke. No trouble ; she must learn her duty. 
I'm only sorry you Bhould be kept waiting. 
But you were speaking— 

Lopes. As I was saying, it being Ike ooneiuaion off 
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OTtfvmtage, we h*ve assembled the teds and lasses 
of thevfllage- 

Re-enter JXTLUJXJL 

Bute. Now we shall do. (Pours out.) 

Why, what the devil's thiB? 

Jul Wine, sir. 

Duke, This wine ? Tis fool M ditch-water I 
Did yon shake the cask? 

Jul What shall I say? (AsuU.) Yes, sin 

Duke. Ton did? 

Jul Idid. 

Duke. Itiiooghtso. 
Why, do you think, my lore, that wine is physic, 
That mast be shook before tis swallow'd? 
Come, try again. 

Jul III go no more. 

Duke. Yon wont? 

Jul I won't 

Duke, You won't! (Shewing the key.) 

Ton had forgot yourself, my lore. 

Jul. Well, 1 obey! [Exit. 

Duke. Was ever man so plagued! 
I am asham'd to try your patience, sir ; 
Bet women, like watches, must be sot with care, 
To make them go well. 

He-enter JULIANA. 
Ay, this looks welL {Pouring it out.) 

Jul The heavens be prais'd! 

Duke. Come, sir, your judgment. 

Lopez. TIs excellent! But, as I was saying, to- 
day we have some country pastimes on the green; 
will it please you both to join our simple recrea- 
tions? [draught, sir. 

Duke. We will attend you. Come, renew your 

Lopez. We shall expect you presently: till then, 
good even, sir. [and make you ready. 

Duke. Good even, neighbour. [Exit Lopez.] Go 

Jul. I take no pleasure in these rural sports. 

Duke. Then you shall go to please your husband. 
Hold! 
Ill have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you, 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on a star-wrought firmament; no feathers, 
To wave as streamers to your vanity ; 
Nor cumbrous silk, that, with its rustling sound, 
Makes proud the flesh that bears it She's adorn'd 
Amply, that in her husband's eye looks lovely— 
The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in. 

Jul. I shall observe, sir. 

Duke. I should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

JuL The blue one, sir? 

Duke. No, love, the white. Thus modestly attlr'd, 
An half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair. 
With no more diamonds than those eyes are made 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, [of, 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them; 
With the pure red and white, which that same 

hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks; 
This well proportions form, (think not I flatter,) 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind— 
Thon'lt fix as much observance as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. [Exit Jul 

I'll trust her with these bumpkins. There no cox- 
Shall buz his fulsome praises in her ear, [comb 
And swear she has in all things, save myself, 
A most especial taste. No meddling gossip 

Sho, having claw'd, or cuddled into bondage 
e thing mlsnam'd a husband, privately 
Instructs leas daring spirits to revolt) 



Shall, from the fund of her experience, teach her 

When lordly man can best be made a fool of; 

And how, and when, and where, with most success, 

Domestic treaties, on the woman's side, 

Are made and ratified. 

Ye that would have obedient wives, beware 

Of meddling woman's kind, officious care. [Exit. 

ACT IV. 
SCENE L— The Inn. 
Enter Hostess, fblknnd by IJlXPVDQ. ' . 

Hostess. Nay, nay; another fortnight. 

Lamp. It can't be. 
The man's as well as I am : have some mercy t 
He hath been here almost three weeks already. 

Hostess. Well, then, a week. 

Lamp. We may detain him a week. 
Enter BALTHAZAB behind, in Ms nightgown, «** * 

drawn stoord. 
You talk now like a reasonable hostess, [science. 
That sometimes has a reck'ning with her een- 

Hostess. He still believes he has an inward bruise. 

Lamp. I would to heaven he hadl or that he'd 
His Bhoulder-blade, or broke a leg or two, [sHpp'd 
(Not that 1 bear his person any malice,) 
Or lux'd an arm, or even sprain'd his ancle 1 

Hostess. Ay, broken anything except his neck. 

Lamp. However, for a week I'll manage him * 
Though he has the constitution of a horse— 
A farrier should prescribe for him. 

Balth. A farrier! (Aside.) 

Lamp. To-morrow we phlebotomize again; 
Next day, my new invented patent draught; 
Then I have some pills prepar'd; 
On Thursday we throw m the bark; on Friday— 

Balth. (Coming forum*) Well, sir, on Friday- 
Proceed, [what on Friday ? come, 

Lamp. Discovered! 

Hostess. Mercy, noble sir! 

They fall on their trues.) 

Lamp. We crave your mercy! 

Balth. On your knees ? 'tis well! 
Pray, for your time is short. 

Hostess. Nay, do not kill us. 

Balth. You have been tried, condemn'd, and only 
For execution. Which shall I begin with ? [wait 

Lamp. The lady, by all means, sir. 

Balth. Come, prepara (IV the Hostess.) 

Hostess. Have pity on the weakness of my sex I 

Balth. Tell me, thou quaking mountain of*gross 
flesh, 
Tell me, and in a breath, how many poisons— 
If you attempt it— (to Lamp, who is endeavouring to 
make ojf)— .you have cook'd up for me ? 

Hostess. None, as I hope for mercy ! 

Balth. Is not thy wine a poison ? 

Hostess. No, indeed, sir; 
'Tis not, I own, of the first quality; 
But— 

Balth. What? 

Hostess. I always give Bhort measure, sir, 
And ease my conscience that way. 

Balth. Ease your conscience! 
I'll ease your conscience for you. 

Histess. Mercy, sir! 

Balth. Rise, if thou canst, and hear me. 

Hostess. Your commands, sir? 

Balth. If in five minutes all things are prepar'd 
For my departure, you may yet survive. 

Hostess. It shall be done in less. 

Balth. Away, thou lump-fish! [Exit Hostess, 

Lamp, So! now comes my turn! 'tis all over 
with met 
There's dagger, rope, and ratsbane in bis looks 1 
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Balth. And now, thou sketch and outline or a 
Thou thing that hast no shadow in the son! [man ! 
Thoa eel in a consumption, eldest born 
Of Death on Famine 1 thou anatomy 
Of a starv'd pilchard! 

Lamp. I do confess my leanness. I am spare; 
And, therefore, spare me. 

Bath. Why! wonldst thon hare made me 
A thoroughfare for thy whole shop to pass 

La up. Man, yon know, must lire. [through ? 

Balth. Yes: he must die, too. 

Lamp. For my patients' sake— 

Balth. I'll send you to the major part of them. 
The window, sir, is open ; come, prepare. 

Lamp. Pray, consider; 
I may nurt some one in the street 

Balth. Why, then, 
I'll rattle thee to pieces in a dice-box. 
Or grind thee in a coffee-mill to powder, 
For thon must sup with Piuto: so, make ready: 
Whilst I, with this good small-sword for a lancet, 
Let thy starr'd spirit out, (for blood thou hast none.) 
And nail thee to the wall, where thou shalt look 
Like a dry'd beetle, with a pin stuck through him. 

Lamp. Consider my poor wife. 

Batik Thy, wife I 

Lamp. My wife, sir. 

Balth. Hast thou dar'd think of matrimony, too ? 
No flesh upon thy bones, and take a wife* 

Lamp. I took a wife because I wanted flesh. 
I have a wife, and three angelic babes, 
Who, by those looks, are well nigh fatherless. 

Balth. Well, well! your wife and children shall 
plead for you. 
Come, come; the pills! where are the pills? pro- 

Lamp. Here is the box. [duce them. 

Balth. Were it Pandora's, and each single pill 
Had ten diseases in it, you should take them. 

Lamp. What, all? 

Balth. Ay, all ; and quickly too. Come, sir, begin 

Lamp. One's a dose. [—that's well ! Another. 

Balth. Proceed, sir. 

Lamp. What will become of me ? 
Let me go home, and set my shop to rights, 
And, like immortal Caesar, die with decency. 

Balth. Away ! and thank thy lucky star I have not 
Bray'd thee in thy own mortar, or expos'd thee 
For a large specimen of the lizard genua [air. 

Lamp. Would I were one ! for they can feed on 

Balth. Home, sir, and be more honest {Exit. 

Lamp* If I am not 
I'll be more wise, at least [Exit. 

SCENE IL— A Wood. 
Enter ZAMOBA, in woman's apparel, veiled. 

Zam. Now. all good spirits, that delight to prosper 
The undertakings of chaste lore, assist me! 
Yonder he comes : I'Ji rest upon this bank. 
If I can move his curiosity, 
The rest may follow 

IShe reclines upon the bank, pretending to sleep. 
Enter BOLANDO. 

Sol What ho! Eugenio! , 

He is so little apt to play the truant 
I fear some mischief has befallen him. 
^ (Sees Zamora.) 

What have we here ? a woman ! By this light 
Or rather, by this darkness, 'tis a woman ! 
Doing no mischief— only dreaming of it 
It is the stillest most inviting spot ! 
We are alone : if, without waking her, 
I could just brush the fresh dew from her lips, 
As the first blush of morn salutes the rose- 
Hold, hold, hold, Bolando ! art thou not forsworn, 
If thou but touohest even the finger's end 



Of fickle woman ? I have sworn an oath, 
That female flesh and blood should ne'er provoke 
That is, in towns, or cities : I remember [me ; 
There was a special clause, or should have been, 
Touching a woman sleeping in a wood ; 
For though, to the strict letter of the law, 
We bind our neighbours, yet in our own cause, 
We give a liberal and large construction 
To its free spirit Therefore, gentle lady— 

(She stirs, as if waiutg.) 
Hush! she prevents ma Pardon, gentle fair one, 
That I have broke thus rudely on your slumbers; 
But for the Interruption I have caus'd, 
You see me ready, as a gentleman, 
To make you all amends. 

Zam. To a stranger 
You offer fairly, sir ; but from a stranger— 

Rol. What shall I say ? Not so ; you are no 
Stranger. (A*idt.) 

Zam. Do you, then, know me ? Heav'n forbid I 

Rol. ToowelL 

Zam. How, sir ? [month ; 

Rol I've known yon, lady, *bove a twelve- 
And, from report lov\l you an age before. 
Why, is it possible you never heard 
Of my sad passion? 

Zam. Never. 

Rol. You amaze me! 

Zam. What can he mean? (Aside.) 

Rol. The sonnets I have written to your beauty 
Have kept a paper-mill in fall employ ! 
And then the letters I have given by dozens 
Unto your chambermaid ! But I begin, 
By this unlook'd-f or strangeness you put on, 
Almost to think she ne'er deliver d them. 

Zam. Indeed she never did. He does but jest 
I'll try. (Aside.) Perhaps you misdirected them? 
What superscription did you put upon them ? 

Rol. what superscription? None. 

Zam. None! 

Rol. Not a tittle. 
Think ye, fair lady, I have no discretion ? 
I left a blank, that should they be mislaid, 
Or lost, you know— 

Zam. And in your sonnets, sir, 
What title was I honour'd by ? 

Rol. An hundred! 
All but your real one. 

Zam. What is that? 

Rol. She has me. 
'Faith, lady, you've run me to a etand. 
I know you not ; never before beheld you ; 
Yet I'm in love with you extempore : 
And though, by a tremendous oath, I'm bound 
Never to hold communion with your sex, 
Yet has your beauty and your modesty- 
Come, let me see your face. 

Zam. Nay; that would prove 
I had no modesty; perhaps, nor beauty. 
Besides, I, too, have taken a rash oath, 
Never to love but one man— . 

Rol At a time? 

Zam. One at all times. 

Rol. You're right: I am the man. 

Zam. You are, indeed, Bir. 

Rol. How ? now you are jesting. 

Zam. No, on my soul! I have sent np to heav'n 
A sacred and irrevocable vow ; 
And if, as some believe, there does exist 
A spirit in the waving of the woods, 
Life in the leaping torrent in the hills 
And seated rocks a contemplating soul, 
Brooding on all things round them, to all nature 
I here renew the solemn covenant, 
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Never to love but you, sir. 

RoL And who are you? 

Zam. In birth and breeding, sir, a gentlewoman: 
And, but I know the high pitch of your mmd 
From Buoh low thoughts maintain* a tow'ring dis- 
I would add, rich ; yet ie n no misfortune, [tance, 
Virtuous, I will Bay boldly. Of my shape, 
Tour eyes are your informers. For my face, 
I cannot think of that so very meanly, 
For you hare often nreis'd it 

RoL l\ Unveil, then, 
That I maT praise it once again. 
• tfifcrVOLANTE 

Zam. Not now, sir. 

Rcl .'Seeing Veto**.) Confusion I this she devil! 
'T»a time, then, to redeem my character. (Aside.) 
I tell you, ladv, you must be mistaken ; 
I'm not the roan you want {To Zam.) Meet me to- 
night (Apart.) 
Will not that answer serve ?-At eight precisely. 

(Apart.) 
I tell you, tls not L— Here, on this spot (Apart) 

Zam. I humbly beg your pardon. 

Rot. Well, you have it— 
Bemember! 

Zam. Trust me. \ExU. 

Rol. A most strange adventure ! Pray, lady, do 
you know who that importunate woman is that 
just left us? 

Vof. No, signer. ^ m 

Rol. (Th*u troth by tack other, he whisthng, and she 
humming a tme.) Have you any business with me? 

Vol. I wanted to see you. mat's alL They tell 
me you are the valiant captain that have turned 
woman-hater, as the boy left off eating nuts, be- 
cause he met with a sour one. 

RoL Would I were in a freemason's lodge I 

Voi. Why there? 

Rol They never admit women, 

Vol It must be adull place. 

RoL Exceeding quiet How shall I shake off this 
gad-fly ? Did you ever see a man mad ? 

Vol Never. % 

Rol I shall be mad presently. 

Vol I hope it won't be long first I can wait an 

RoL I tell you, I shall be mad. [hour or so. 

VoL Will it be of the merry sort? mad 1 

Rol. Stark-staring, maliciously, mischievously 

Vol. Nay, then I can't think of leaving you; for 
you'll want a keeper. <# 

RoL 'Would thou hadst one ! If it were valiant 
now to beat a woman- 

Vol. Well, why don't you begin? Paha! you 
have none of the right symptoms. You don't stare 
with your eyes, nor foam at the mouth. Mad, in- 
deed! You're as much in your sober senses as I 



Rol. Then I am mad incurably! Will you go 
forward? 

VoL No. 

Rot. Backward? 

VoL No. 

RoL Will you stay where you are ? 

Vol. No. Bank and file, captain : I mean to be 
one of your company. 

Rol. Impossible! You're not tall enough for any- 
thing but a drummer: and then, the noise of your 
tongue would drown the stoutest sheepskin in 
Christendom. 

VoL Can you find any employment for me ? 

RoL No; you are fit for nothing butto beat hemp 
In a workhouse, to the tuneful accompaniment of a 
beadle's whip. 



Vol. I could be content to be ro employed, if I 
were sure you would reap the full benefit of my 
labour. 

Rol. Nay, then, I'll go another way to work with 
you— What, ho! Eugenio, sergeant corporal 1 

VoL Nay, then, tis time to scamper: he's bring- 
ing his whole regiment on me. [E*it. 

Rol. She's gone ; and has left me happy. 
But this other— How is her absence Irksome 1 
There is such magic in her graceful form, 
Such sweet persuasion in her gentle tongue, 
As thaws my firm resolves, and changes me 
To that same soft and pliant thing I was. 
Ere yet I knew a haughty woman's scorn. [Exit. 

SCENE IIL— A Rural Scene. 
A dance of Rustics. LOPEZ comes forward. 
Lopez. (Seeing the Duke and Juliana approa h.) . 
Hold! our new guests. 
Enter DUKE OP ABANZA and JULIANA. 
Neighbours, you're kindly welcome ! 
V? ill't please yon join the dance, or be mere gazers ? 

Duke. I am for motion, if this lady here 
Would trip it with me. 

Lopez. My wife, sir. at your service. 
If H be no offence, I'll take a turn with yours. 
Duke. By all means. Lady, by your lea re - 

(Salutes Lopez's wife.) 
Lope*. A good example— 

(Attempts to salute Juliana ; she boxes his ears) 
Jut. Badly follow'd, sir. 
Lopez. Zounds! what a tlngler ! 
Duke. Are you not asham'd ? (To Juliana.) 

My wife is young, sir ; she'll know better soon 
Than to return a courtesy so tartly. 
Yours lias been better tutor'd. (Salutes her.) 

Lopez. Tutor'd! Zounds! 
I only meant to ape your husband, lady : 
He kisses where he pleases. 

Jul. So do I, sir; 
Not where I have no pleasure. 
Duke. Excellent! ((Aside. 

Jul My lips are not my own. My hand is free, 
sir. (Offering her hand.) 

Lopez. Free ! I'll be sworn it is ! 
Jul. Will't please you take it ? 
Duke. Excuse her rustic breeding: she is young; 
And you will find her nimble in the dance, [delay. 
Loptz. Come, then, let s have a stirring rouu- 
[TJiey d»nce ; Jul. at flr&t perversely, but 
afterwards entering into the spiiitof iL 
Euettnt. 

ACT V. 

SCENE L— The Cottage. 

JULIANA, sitting at her needle, tings; during which 
the DUKE OF ABANZA s'eals in bdtind. 

SONG.— JULIANA. 
At the front of a cottage, with woodbine grown o'er. 

Fair Lucy sat turning her wheel, 
Vnctmcious that William was just at the door, . 
And heard her her passion reotal. 
The bells rung, 
And the sung, 
Ding, dong, dell, 
It users well - 
If tluy rung for dear IVt'liam and me. 

But when site tooVd up, and her lover espy 'd, 

Ah I what was the maiden's surprise t 
She blusKd as he woo'd her and dated her his bride, 

And amwer'd him. only with sight. 
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The belie rung, 
And the sung, 
Ding, dong, dell, 
It it veil; 
Then thaU ring for dear William and me! 

Duke, Ay, this looks well, when, like the ham- 
ming bee, 
We lighten labour with ft cheerful song. • [the last 
Come, no more work to-night (Site by htr.) It is 
That we shall spend beneath this humble roof; 
Our fleeting month of trial being past, 
To-morrow you are free. 

Jul. Nay, now you mock me, 
And turn my thoughts upon my former follies. 
You know, that to be mistress of the world, 
I would not leate yon. 
Duke. No! 

Jul No, on my honour! 
Duke. I think you like me better than you did : 
And yet, 'tis natural— come, come, be honest ; 
You have a sort of hank'riug,— no wild wish, 
Or vehement desire, yet a slight longing, 
A simple preference, if you had your choice,. 
To be a duchess, rather than the wife 
Of a low peasant? 
Jul No, indeed,.you wrong me. 
Duke, I mark'd you closely at the palace, wife. 
In the full tempest of your speech, your eye 
Would glance to take the room's dimensions, 
And pause upon each ornament; and then [sigh, 
There would break from you a half-smother'd 
Which spoke distinctly—'' these should have been 
mine!" [spirit,) 

And, therefore, (though with a well-temper'd 
You have some secret swellings of the heart 
When these things rise to your imagination. 

Jul. No, never; sometimes in my dreams, I 
You know we cannot help our dreams. [own ; 

Duke. What then? 

Jul. Why, I confess that, sometimes, in my 
A noble house and Bplendid equipage, [dreams, 
Diamonds and pearls, and gilded furniture, 
Will glitter, like an empty pageant, by me ; 
And then I'm apt to rise a little feverish. 
But never do my sober, waking thoughts, 
As I'm a woman worthy of belief, 
Wander to such forbidden vanities. 
Yet, after all, it was a scurvy trick! 
Your palace, and your pictures, and your plate! 
Your fine plantations, your delightful gardens, 
That were a second paradise— for fools! 
And then, your grotto, so divinely cool ! 
Your gothic summer-house, and .Roman temple ! 
'Twould puzzle much an antiquarian 
To find out their remains. 
Duke. No more of that 

Jul. You had a dozen spacious vineyards, too ! 
Alas I the grapes are sour : and above all, 
The Barbery courser that was breaking for me ! 
Duke. Nay, you shall ride him yet 
Jul. Indeed! 
Duke. Believe me, 
We must forget these things. . 

Jul. They are forgot 
And by this kiss we'll think of them no more, 
But when we want a theme to make lurmerry. 

Duke. It was an honest one, and spoke thy soul ; 
And by the fresh lip and unsullied breath 
Which join'd to 0ve it sweetness-*. 

£»*»BAtfgAZA& * , 
.W.Bdw! my father! 

Duke. Sigaor Balthazar! Von ate welcome, sir. 
To our poor habitation. 



Bdlth. Welcome, villain! 
I come to call your diikeehip to aeoonnt 
And to reclaim my daughter. 

Duke. You will find her 
Becisim'd already; or I've lost my pains. (Aeieh.\ 
£a/< A. Let me come at him 1 ^ woe.) 

Jul. Patience, my dear father! 
Duke. May, give him room. Put up your venae*. 
Tis the worst argument a man ©an use; f2?I 

So let it be the last As for your daughter 
She passes by another title here, 
In which your whole authority is sunk— 
My lawful wife. 

Balth. Lawful ! his lawful wife! 
I shall go mad 1 Did yon not basely steal her. 
Under a vile pretence ? 

Duke. What I have done, 
I'll answer to the law. 
Of what do you complain ? 

BaUh. Are yon not 
A most notorious, self-confess'd impostor? 
T ***& v rru< \ £ T «>a«what dwindled from the 
ta which you lately knew me ; nor alone [state 
Should my exceeding change provoke your wonder, 
You'll find your daughter is not what she was, 
BaUh. How, Juliana? 
Jul 'Tis, Indeed; most true. 
I left you, sir, a froward, foolish girl, 
Full of capricious thoughts and fiery spirits. 
Which, without judgment, I would vent on Tall. 
But I have learned this truth indelibly, 
That modesty, in deed, in word, and thought 
Is the prime grace of woman ; and with that. 
More than by frowning looks, and sauoy speeches, 
She may persuade the man that rightly loveaher. 
Whom she was ne'er intended to command. 

Balth. Amazement! Why, this metamorphosis 
Exceeds his own! What spells, what cunning 
Has he employ'd ? [witcberaft 

Jul. None: he has simply taught me 
To look into myself: his powerful rhet'ric 
Hath with strong influence impress'd my heart 
And made me see, at length, the thing I have been. 
And what I am, sir. ^^ 

Balth. And are you. then, content 
To live with him? ^ 

Jul Content ! I am moat happy 1 
Balth. Can you forget your crying wrongs? 
Jul. Not quite, sir: ^^ 

They sometimes serve us to make merry with. 
BaUh. How like a villain he abus'd your father ? 
Jul. You will forgive him that for my sake. 
Balth. Never! 

Duke. Why, then, 'tis plain, yon seek your own 
**£ not £ our daughter's happiness. [revenge. 
Balth. No matter. l ™ 

I charge you, on your duty as my daughter, 
Followme! ^ » 

Duke. On a wife's obedience, 
I charge you, stir not! 

Jul You, sir, are my father ; 
At the bare mention of that hallow'd name, 
A thousand recollections rise within me, ? 
To witness you have ever been a kind one : 
This is my husband, sir— 
MaltK Thy husband ! welW 
/Ml 'Tis fruitless now to think upon the means 
He ua'd-I am irrevocably bis: ^^ •■■*■■ 
And when he pluck'd me from my naren* ana 
To graft me on himself , he gs^iwtS eZs 
toWmydirtt,|nyohedKeT ™*** 
And, by adoption, 1 ; «m tarn} M sc 
To do his reasonable bidding sow, 
As once to follow yours. 
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! Balth. Yet I will be reveng'd 

Dtdte. Yon would have jotttfbe. (To BaUh*) 

Bcdth. IwilL 

D«*«. Then forthwith meet me at the duke's, 
i Bcd&i. What pledge have I for your appearance 
there? 

Duke. Your daughter, sin Nay, go, my Juliana 1 
Tis my request: Within an hoar at farthest, 
lah&ll expect to Bee you at the palace. [air. 

Balth. Come, Jutiana. You shall find me there, 

Ztafte. Loot not thai sad at parting, Juliana : 
All will run smooth yet 

Balth. Come! 

JuL ^eav'n grant ft may t 

IhObe. The duke shall right us all, without delay. 



SCENE II.— ^ Wood. 
Enter VOLANTS and four of Oouttt Montedbxm's 
servants masted. 
VoL Thai's he, stealing down the pathway yon- 
der. 
Put on your vizors ; and remember, not a word. 

{They retire.) 
Enter ROLANDO. 
Now I shall be even with your hemp-heating. 

lExiL 
RoL Here am I come to be a woman's toy, 
And spite of sober reason, play the fooj. 
Tis a mosf grievous thing, that a man's blood 
Will ever thwart his noble resolution, 
And make him deaf to other argument 
Than the quick beating of his pulse. [Heyday t 
(Count's Setvants come forward, and surround him.) 
Why, what are these ? If it be no offence, 
May I enquire your business ? 

(T/.ey hold a pistol to each side of his head.) 
Now I can guess it Pray, reserve your fire. 

( i hep proceed to bind him.) 
What can this mean ? Mute, gentlemen ; all mute ! 
Pray, were ye born of women ? Still ye are mute ! 
Why, then, perhaps, yon mean to strangle me. 

(They bind him to a tree, and go off.) 
How! gone? Why, what the devil can this mean ? 
It is the oddest end to an amour! 

Enter VOLANTE, and three other Women. 
Vol. This is the gentleman were looking for. 
Rol Looking for me! 17 ou are mistaken, ladies: 
What can you want with such a man as I am ? 
I am poor, ladies, miserably poor; 
I am old, too, though I look young ; quite old ; 
The ruins of a man. Nay, come not near me ! 
I would for you I were a porcupine, 
And every quill a death ! 

Vol. By my faith, he rails valiantly, and has a 
valiant sword, too, if he could draw it Was ever 
poor gentleman so near a rope without being able 
to hang himself ! 

RoL I could bear being bound in every limb, 
So ye were tongue-ty'd. 
That I could cast out devils to torment you ! 
Though ye would be a match for a whole legion. 
Vol. Come, come. 

Rol Nay, ladles, have some mercy: drive me not 
To desperation, though, like a bear, 
I'm fix d to the stake, and must endure the baiting. 
{After repeat, d struggles, disengages his right 
arm, with which he draws his sword, and cuts 
the ropes that bind him.) 
Vol. The bear is breaking his chain. Tis time 
to run, then. ( the Wbmtn ran off; Rolando 
extricates himself and comes forward. 
! Rol So; they are gone ! What a damnable con- 
dtttan I am in ! The devils that worried St Anthony 
were a tame set to these ! My blood boils ! By all 



that's mischievous, Til carbonado the first womrfn 
I meet! If I do not why, I'll marry her. Here's 
one already! 

Enter Z A MORA, veiled. 

Zam. I've kept my word, sir. 

Rol. So much the worse ! for I must Keep aiy 
Are you prepar d to die ? [oath. 

Zam. Not by your hand. 
I hardly think, when you have seen my face, 
You'll be my executioner. 

Rol. Thy face! 
What, you are handsome ? Don't depend on that: 
For if those rosy fingers, like Aurora's, 
Lifting the veil from day, should ushar forth 
Twin sparkling stars, to light men to their rum ; 
Balm-breathing lips, to seal destruction on ; 
An alabaster forehead, hung with locks 
That gtttter like Hyperion's; and a cheek, 
Where the live crimson steals upon the white, 
You have no hope of mercy ! 

Earn. (Unveiling.) Now, then, strike I 

Rol Eugenio? 

Zam. Your poor boy, sir. 

Rol. How, a woman ! 
A real woman ! 
What a dull ass have I been ! Nay, 'tis so ! 

Zam, You see the sister of that scornful lady, 
Who, with such flx'd disdain, refus'd your love, 
Which, like an arrow failing of its aim, 
Glancing from her impenetrable heart 
Struck deep in mine : in a romantic hour, 
Unknown to all, I left my father's house, 
And follow'd you to the wars. What has since 
It better may become you to remember [happen'd, 
Than me to utter. 

Rol. I am caught at last! 
Oaught by a woman ! excellently caught 
Hamper'd beyond redemption 1 Why, thou witoh ! 
That iu a brace of minutes, hast produe'd 
A greater revolution in my soul 
Than, thy whole sex could compass 1 thou encban- 
Prepare : for I must kill thee certainly; [tress, 
(Throws away his sword) 
But it shall be with kindness. My poor boy ! 

(They embrace) 
I'll marry thee to-night Yet have a care! 
For I shall love thee most unmercifully. 

Zam. And as a wife, should you grow weary of 
I'll be your page again. [me, 

Rol. We'll to your father. 

Zam. Alas I I fear I have offended him 
Beyond the reach of pardon. 

Rol Think not so. 
In the full flood of joy at your return, 
He'll drown his anger, and absolving tears 
Shall warmly welcome his poor wanderer home. 
What will they say to me ? Why, they may say, 
And truly, that I made a silly vow, 
But was not quite so foolish as to keep ft f Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—2>tt*« ofAranta's Palace. 
Enter BALTHAZAR and JULIANA, COUNT 

MONTALBAN and VOLANTE, preceded by a 

Servant. 

Balth. You'll tell his highness I am waiting for 

Serif. What name, sir? [him. 

Balth. No matter ; tell him, an old man, 
Who has been basely plunder' d of Mb child, 
And has perform 'd a weary pilgrimage 
In search of Justice, hopes to find it here. 

Ber». I will deliver this. {Exit 

Balth. And he shall right me ; 
Or I wuJ make his dukedom ring so loud 
With my great wrongs, that— 
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Balth. Where is your husband? 

Jul He will come, no doubt [quickly. 

Count, I'll pawn my life for his appearance, 
Enter Servant. 

Balth. What news, air? 

Sen. The take will see yon presently. 

Balth. lia well! 
Has there been here a man to seek him lately? 

Sen. None, sir. 

Balth. A tall, well-looking man enough, 
Though a rank knave, dress'd in a peasant's garb T 

Serv. There has been no such person. 

Balth. No, nor will be. 
It was a trick to steal off safely. 
And get the start of justice. He has reach'd, 
Ere this, the nearest sea-port, or inhabits 
One of his air-built oastlss. (Trumpet*, Jbc) 

Serv. Stand aside! 
Enter DUKE OF ABANZA, superbly dressed, pre- 
ceded by J AQUE8, and followed by Attendants and 

Six Ladps. 

Duke. Now, sir, your business with me? 

Balth. How? 

Jul. Amazement! 

Duke. I hear you would have audience. 

Jaques. Exactly my manner. (Aside.) 

Balth. Of the duke, sir. 

Duke. I am the duke. 

Balth. The jest is somewhat stale, sir. 

Duke. You'll find it true. 

Balth. Indeed! 

Jaques. Nobody doubted my authority. (Aside.) 

Jul Be still, my heart (Aside.) 

Batth. 1 think you would not trifle with me now. 

Duke. I am the Duke Aranza. 

Count. 'Tise'enso. (To Balthazar.) 

Duke. And what's my greater pride, this lady's 
husband; 
Whom, having honestly redeem'd my pledge, 
I thus take back again. You now must see 
The drift of what 1 have been lately acting. 
And what I am. And though, being a woman 
Giddy with youth and unrestrained fancy, 
The domineering spirit of her sex 
I have rebuk'd too sharply ; yet 'twas done, 
As skilful surgeons cut beyond the wound, 
To make the cure complete. 

Balth. You have done most wisely, 
And all my anger dies in speechless wonder. 

Jaquee. So does all my greatness. (Aside.) 

Duke. What says my Juliana ? 

Jul. I am lost too, 
In admiration, sir: my fearful thoughts 
Else, on a trembling wing, to that rash height, 
Whence, growing dizzy once, I fell to earth ; 
Yet since your goodness, for the second time, 
Will lift me, though unworthy, to that pitch 
Of greatness, there to hold a constant flight, 
I will endeavour so to bear myself, 
That in the world's eye, and my friends' observance, 
And, what's far dearer, your most precious judg- 
I may not shame your dukedom. [ment, 

Duke. Bravely spoken! 
Why, now you shall have rank and equipage ; 
Servants, for you can now command yourself; 
Glorious apparel, not to swell your pride, 
But to give lustre to your modesty. 
All pleasures, all delights, that noble dames 
Warm their chaste fancies with, in full abundance 
Shall flow upon you ; and it shall go hard 
But you 8heil ride the Barbery courser, too. 
Count you have kept my secret, and I thank you. 



THE HONEYMOON. 

Count. Your grace has reason; for, in keeji 
that, 
I well nigh lost my mistress. On your promise, 
I now may claim her, sir. {To 

Balth. What says my girl? 

VoL Well, alnoe my time is come, sir— j 

Batth. Take her, then. (/oins their hone] 

Duke. But who comes yonder? 

Count 'Sdeath! wiy, 'ttsBolando! 

Duke. But that there hangs a woman on his 
I'd swear 'twas he. 

Vol. Nay, 'tis the gentleman. 

Duke. Then have the poles met! 

VoL Oh ! no; only two of the planets have j< 
each other. Venus has had too much attract 
for Mars. 



I 



Enter ROLANDO, with ZAMORA, veiled. 

Count. Why, captain! ' 

Duke. Signer Bolando! (a woman 

RoL {After they hav* laughed some time.) Nay, *t] 
And one that has a soul, too, 1*11 be bound for't ' 

VoL He must be condemned to her for some o4 
fence, as a truant horse is tied to a log, or a grei 
school-boy carries his own rod to the place of exi 
cutlon. [still 

RoL Laugh till your lungs crack, 'tis a womai 

Count. I'U not believe it till I see her face. i 

VoL It is some boy dreas'd up to cozen us. 

RoL It was a boy dress'd up to cozen me. 
Suffice it sirs, that being well convine'd, 
In what I lately was a stubborn sceptic, 
That women may be reasonable creatures : 
And finding that your grace, in one fair instance, 
Has wrought a wondrous reformation In them, 
I am resolv'd to marry; (all laugh) for 'tis odds 
(Our joint endeavours lab'ring to that end) 
That, in another century or two, . 
They may become endurable. What say you ? 

{To the Duke.) 
Have I your free consent? 

Duke. Most certainly. 

RoL Yours sir? 

CounL Most readily. 

Rol. And yours ? 

Balth Most heartily. 

Jaques. He does not ask mine. (Aside.) 

RoL Add but your blessing, sir, and we are 

What think you of my page ? [happy ! 

(Zamora unveils, and kneels to Balthazar.) 

VoL How! 

Balth. Zamora! 

Bam. Your daughter, sir : who, trembling at your 

Balth. Come to my heart! [feet— 

You knew how deeply you were rooted there, 
Or scarce had ventur'd such a frolic. 

Zatn. That, sir, 
Should have prevented me. 

Balth. There : she is yours sir ; 
If you are still determin'd. 

Rol. Fix'dasfate! 
Nor in so doing do I change my mind ; 
I swore to wedno woman— she's an angeL 

VoL Ay, so are all women before insrriage ; and 
that's the reason their husbands so soon wish them 
in heaven afterwards. 

Duke. Those who are tartly tongued: but our ex- 
This truth shall manifest- A gentle wife [ample 
Is still the sterling comfort of man's life ; 
To fools a torment, but a lasting boon 
To those who wisely keep the Honey-moon 

[Exeunt. 



{to the Count.) 
(To Balthazar.) 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS— BY B. B. SHERIDAN. 







Sir Peter.— "Lady Teazle, bt all that's Damnable"— 4c* iv, «e«fle 3. 



Sib Petes Teazle. 
Sib Olivkb Surface. 
Sib Benjamin Backbite. 
Sib Habbt Bumper. 
Joseph Surface. 

AOTL 



persons ^eprtsentA. 

Charles Surface. 

Cbabtree. 

Bowlby. 

Careless. 

Moses. 



Snake. 

Lady Teazle. 
Lady Sn£Erwell* 
Mrs Candour, 



SCENE I—Lady SneerveWs Home. 

LADY SNEEBWELL and SNAKE discovered 
drinking chocolate. 

Lad¥ t?iJ r ^ j P*ragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, 
were all Inserted ? ' 

Snake. They were, madam; and as I copied them 
myself In a feigned hand, there ean be no suspi- 
cion whence they came. 

Lady S. Did you circulate the report of Lady 
Brittle's intrigue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snake. That's in as fine a train as your ladyship 
Could with. In the common course of things, I the course of their lives. 
Ha 7— The British Drama. 



think it must reach Mrs. Cl&ckit's ears within four 
and twenty hours; and then, you know, the bu- 
siness is as good as done. 

Lady S. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent, and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, and has been tolerably suc- 
cessful in her day. To my knowledge, she. has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off, and 
three sons being disinherited; of four forced elope- 
ments, as many close confinements, nine separate 
maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have more 
than once traced her causing a tite-a-tite in the 
Town and Country Magazine, when the parties, 
perhaps, had never seen each other's face before in 
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Lady S. She certainly has talents, but her man- 
ner is gross. 

Snake. 'Tie very true. She generally designs 
well, has a free tongue, and a bold invention; but 
her colouring is too dark, and her outlines otf en ex- 
travagant. She wants that delicacy of mellow- 
ness or sneer, which distinguishes your ladyship's 
scandal. 

Lady 8. Ah ! you are partial, Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least; every body allows that 
Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a look 
than many can with the most laboured detail, even 
when they happen to have a little truth on their 
side to support it* 

Lady 8. Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no hy- 
pocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the 
success of my efforts. ' ' ' -----» — 



THE SCHOOL FOB SCANDAL. 

equal in England; and above aH, he praises b hn ^ 
a man of sentiment' . 

Lady 8. True; aud with the assistance 01 '..* 
sentiment and hypocrisy, he has. brought him u- 
tirery into his interest with regard to Maria ; w . . ii 
poor Charles has no friend in the house, though ' 
fear, he has a powerful one in Maria's heart, acai. ; 
whom we must direct our schemes. 



self, in tl 
tongue of 
pleasure I 
my own t 
Snake. ) 
Sneerwell 



itThev rise.) 
►f my We, by 
Ofess I hive 



Wounded my 
the envenomed 
since known no 



tdnfebg ottkerfi (o the level of 



>g can is mork natural But, Lady 
e te '.-lie affair & which you nave 
lately en^M-ftd im? t wherein, t confess, I am at a 
loss to gnu** yi ifir m> ives. 

Lady S. J coucelva you aaeasr with respect to my 
neighbour, Sir ***** ieazta, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. HeTe are two young men, to whom* 
Sir Peter has acted as a kind or guardian since 
their father'* death ; the eldest possessing the most 
amiable character, and universally well spoken of; 
the youngest, Ifee most dissipated and extravagant 
young fellow hi 1 the kingdom, without friends or 
character; the former an avowed admirer of your 
ladyship, and apparently your favourite; the lat- 
ter attached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, and Con- 
fessedly beloved .by her. Now, on the face of these 
circumstances, it is utterly nnaccountablo to me, 
why you; the widow of a city knight, with a good 
jointure, should hot close with the passion of a 
man of such .character and expectations as Mr. 
Surface ; and more SO why you should be so un- 
commonly earnest to destroy the mutual attach- 
ment subsisting between his brother Charles and 
Maria. , 

Lady 8. Then at one* to unravel this mystery, I 
must inform you, that love has no share what- 
ever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface and 
me. 

Snake. No! 

Lady 8. His real attachment is to Maria, or her 
fortune; but finding in his brother a favoured ri- 
val, he has been obliged to mask hte pretensions, 
and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why you 
should interest yourself in bis success. 

Lady 8. Heavens! how dull you are! Cannot 
you surmise the weakness which I hitherto, through 
shame, have concealed even, from y ©ui Must I 
confess, that Charles, that libertine, that extrava- 
gant, that bankrupt iu fortune and r eputntion, 
that be it is for whom I'm thus. anxious and ma- 
licious, and to gain whom I would* sacrifice every 
thing! . 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct appears con- 
sistent: but how come you and Mr. Surface so coo- 
fidtntial? 

frrdy~ & For our mutual interest I have found 
him out a long time since. I know him to bo artful, 
seltlsb, and malicious: in shoit, a sentimental 
knave; while, with Sir Peter, and indeed with all 
his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle 
Of prudence, good sense, and benevolenca 

Snake. Yes: yet Sir Peter vows he has not his 



Enter Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Surface. 

Lady 8. Shew him up. [Fxit Servant.} He gene- 
rally calls about this time. I don't wonder at poo A . : 
giving him to me for a lover. 

Enter JOSEPH SUBFACE. 

Joseph. My dear Lady Sneertfell, how do you 1 
to day ? Mr. Snake, your most obedient 

Lady 8. Snake has just heed-rallying me on u : 
mutual attachment; but I have informed h'.m 
our real views. You know how useful he hua b< . 
tons; and, believe me, the oonfMHfce is not , l 
placed. . 

Joseph. Madam, 'tis impossible for me to 
pect a man of Mr. Snake's sensibility and. i'u- 
ment, . 

Lady & 'Well, well, no cottfpliments no v. 
tefl me when you saw your misfipts, Maria ; o • , . ;. 
is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph. I have no* seen either since I loft j 
but I can inform yoJHfcat they neve* meet s » 
of your stories fcavefgjeh a good effect on 13" : 

Lady 8. Ah ! my .<©jre Snakelthe morit o< 
belongs to yotf: b\»* dfcfyour brOflMrs distress .- 
crease? . > , 

Joseph. Every Hour. I am told he haah-vl 
other execution in the house yesterday, In . u. ■ 
bis dissipation and extravagance exceed any ' 
ever heard of. 
: Lady 8. Poor diaries! 

Joseph. True, madam; notwithstanding'bts vices, I 
one cannot tig* feeHng for him. Poor Charles! 
I'm Bure I wira ft were in my power to be of any 
cssenthxl'SeTvice to him ; for the man who does not 
feel for the distresses, of. a friend, even though me- 
rited by his own misconduct deserves— 

Lady S. Oh, lud ! you are going to be moral, and 
forget that you are among f rienda 

Joseph. Egad, that's true! I'll keep that senti- 
ment till I see Sir Peter ; however, it is certainly 
a charity to rescue Maria from such a, libertine, 
who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only by one 
of your ladyship's superior accomplishments and 
understanding. 

Snake. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, hero's company 
coming. I'll go and copy the letter I mentioned to 
you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient 

Joseph. (To Snake.) Your very devoted. (Exit 
Snake.) Lady Sneerwell, I'm very sorry yon have 
put any further confidence in that fellow. 

Lady 8. Why so ?- 

Joseplt. I have lately detected him in freqncttt 
conference with old Rowley, who was former y my 
father's Bteward, and has never, you know,' been a 
friend 6t mmo. 

Lady 8. And do yon think he would betray us? 

Josef h. Nothing more likely : take my word for' r, 
'Lady SnCerWelT, thrft fellow hasn't virtue. enough, 
to be faithful even to his own villauy. As ! * Mtflria*! 

Enter UA.UIA. 
LadyS. Maria, my dear, how do you; do? What's 
•the matter? ^/z\rnr>- - 

if aria. Oh! there ia that dfeagree&Tftd Ib'fBr of 
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mine, Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my 
guardian's, wfttf his odious uncle, Crabtree ,• so I 
slipped out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

£odfr& lethatall? 

Joseph. If my brother Charles had been of. the 
party, madam, perhaps you would not have been 
bo much alarmed, 

Lady 8. Nay, now yoa are severe; for I. dare 
swear the troth of the matter is, 'Maria, beard yoa 
were here. But, toy dear, what has Sir Benjamin 
done, that yoa should avoid him so? 

Maria. Oh! he has doner nothing; but 'tis ior 
what he Has said: hiB conversation is a perpetual 
libpl on all his^tte^dintance. 

Joseph. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no ad* 
vmitegtr in not knowing him i for. he'll abuse a 
's.ic^&r feat' as soon as his best friend; and his 
uncle Crabtree is as bad. 

Lady S. Nay, but we should make allowance. Sir 
Eenjaimn is a wit «id a foet 

^w. for toy part I owm madam, wi* loses 
its respect with me. when I see it in company with 
malice. What do you think, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph. Certainly, madam ; to smile at -the jest 
which plants a* thorn in another's breast is to be- 
come a principal in the mischief. . . 

Lady 8. Psha! there's no possibility of being 
witty without ilttm ill-nature t the- malice of a 
g.,od«m* is t&eborb that makes it stick. What's 
your opinion, Mr. Surface t 

Joseph. To.be sure, madam; that conversation, 
where the spirit Of rafflert is suppressed will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

Maria. Well, I'll not debate how far scandal may 
be allowable ; but in a man, I am sure, it is always 
contemptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and 
a thousand little motives to depreciate each other; 
but the male slanderer must have the cowardice of 
a woman before he-oan traduce one. 

Enter Servant. 

Sertt, MadfWj Mrs. Candour is below, and* if your 
ladyship's at feigure, wfll Jeave her. carriage. 

Lady 8. Beg hex tp yalk in. [Ex%t Servant] Now, 
Maria, however, here is a character to your taste; 
for though Mrs.. Candour is a little talkative, every 
body allows her to be the best natured and best 
sort ot women— # 

Maria. Yes; with, a, very gross affectation of good 
nature and benevolence, she does more mischief 
than the direct.malioe of old Crabtree, . 

Joseph. I 'fails, that's true, Lady SneerweU ; 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I never think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their de- 
fence. 

Lady & Hush I hero she is ! 

Enter MBS. CANDOUB. 

Mrs* 0. My dear Lady SneerweU, how have you 
been this century ? Mr. Surface, what newB do you 
hear ? though indeed it is no matter, for I think one 
hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph. Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. C. (To Maria.) Oh, Maria! child; what is 
the whole affair off between you and Charles ? His 
extravagance, I preeimte'; the town talks of nothing 
else. » 

Mar id. I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has 
&> little to do. 

Mrs. C. True, true, chjla i but there's no stopping 
Jeople's tongues". I own 1 was butt to hear it, as I 
Jfcdced was to learn, from the same quarter, that 



Jour guardian, Sir Peter, and J^ady Teazle, have 
ot agreed lately a-?, well as coujd be wished, 
i Maria. ,'Tis strangely impertinent for people to 
busy themselves so. 

, Mrs. C. Very true, child ; but what's to be done? 
People will tajk, there's no preventing it. Why, ft 
was but yesterday I, was told Chat Miss Gadabout 
had eloped with Sir. Filigree Flirt But, lord! 
there's no. minding what one hears ; though, to be 
Sure, I had this from very good authority. 

Maria. Such^roports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. C. So they .are, child; shameful, shamefe*? 
Bnt the word is so censorious, no character es- 
capes. Lord, now, who would have suspected your 
friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion ? Yet such is 
the ill-nature of. people, that they say her uncle 
stopped her last week, just as she was stepping 
into, the .York mail with her dancing-master. 

Maria. I'll answer for't, there are no grounds for 
that report. . . 

Jtfr*.C\ Ay, no foundation in the world, I dare 
swear; no more*, probably, than for the story cir- 
culated, last month, of Mrs. FcsUno's affair with 
Colonel Cassinp. ; though, to be sure, that matto£ 
was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph. The licence of invention some pcopli 
take is monstrous, indeed. 

Maria. 'Tie so; but in toy opinion, those who 
report such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs. C. To be euro they are ; tale-bearers are as 
bad as tale-makers; 'tis an o(d observation, and a 
very true one; but what's to be done, as I said, be- 
fore? bow. will ypu prevent people from taking? 
To-day, Mra . Clackit assured me, Mr. and Mrs^ 
Honeymoon were at last become mere man and* 
wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. She like- 
wise, hinted that. a pertain- widow, in the nept 
street, had h got.rid.oJE„her^dropsy, and recovered 
her shape m a most surprising manner. And at the 
same time, Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed, that 
Lord Buffalo had disceyeftd his lady, at a house of 
no extraordinary fame; and that Sir Harry Bouquet 
and Tom gaunter were to measure swords on a si- 
milar provocation. But, lord! do you think I would 
report these things? No, no ! tale-bearers, as I said 
before, are just as bad as tale-makers. , 

Joseph, Ah 1 Mrs. Candour, if every body had 
your forbearance and good-nature! . , 

Mrs. C. I confess, Mr. Surface, 1 cannot bear to 
hear .people attacked behind their, bocks.; and 
when ugly circumstances come out agamst^ur ac- 
quaintance, I own I always love to wink the best 
{Lady SneerweU and Maria retire.) By-the-by, ,i 
hone !tis not true that your brother is absolutely 
ruined? . .. . ,„ 

Jomph, I am afraid his circumstances are very 
bad, indeed, ma'am, , , . 

Mrs. C. Ah 1 1 heard so. But you must tell him to 
keep up his spirits;, everybody almost is in the 
same way. Lord Spindle,. Sir Thomas Splint, arid 
Mr. Nickit— all up, I heajt within this week ; so if 
Charles be undone, he'll find half his acquaintance 
ruined, too; and that> you know, is a consola- 
tion* 

Joseph. Doubtless, ma'am : a very great one. 

Enter Servant. . . 

Scrv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

\Ex». 
Lady S. So, Maria, you see your lover puisnes 
you ; positively, you sna'n't escape. 
Enter CBABTEEE and SIB BENJAMIN BACK- 
BITE. 
£r<#. Lady Sneerwoll, I kiss your hand! M^j 
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Candour, I don't believe yon are acquainted with 
my nephew, Sir Benjamin Backbite? Egad, 
ma'am, he has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet, 
too ; is'nt he, Lady Sneerwell ? 

SirB. Oh, fle, uncle! 

Crab. Nay, egad! it is true ; I back him at a re- 
buB or a charade against the best rhymer in the 
kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the epigram he 
wrote last week on Lady Frizzle's feather catching 
fire. Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade you 
made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie's con- 
versazione. Come now ; your first is the name of 
a flsii, your second a great naval commander, 
and— 

Sir B. Uncle, now— pr'ythee— 

Crab. I'faith, ma'am, 'twould surprise you to 
hear how ready he is at these things. 

Lady 8. I wonder, Sir Benjemin, you never pub- 
lish anything. 

Sir B. To say the truth, ma'am, 'tis very vulgar 
to print: and as my little productions are mostly 
satires and lampoons on particular people, I find 
they circulate more by giving copies in confidence 
to the friends of the parties. However, I have some 
love elegies, which, when favoured with this lady's 
smfies, I mean to give the public. 

Crab. 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they'll immortalize 
you ! you will be handed down to posterity, like 
Petrarch's Laura, or Waller's Sacharissa, 

Sir B. Yes, Madam, I think you will like them, 
when you shall see them on a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall murmur 
through a meadow of margin. 'Fore gad ! they will 
be the most elegant things of their kind. 

Crab. But, ladies, have you heard the news ? 

Mrs. C. What, sir, do you mean the report of— . 

Crab. No, ma'am, that's not it— Miss Nicely is 
going to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. C. Impossible! 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin- 

SirB. 'Tis very true, ma'am ; every thing is fixed, 
and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crab. Yes; and they do say there were very 
pressing reasons for it. 

Lady 8. Why, I have heard something of this be- 
fore. 

Mrs. C. It can't be ; and I wonder any one should 
believe such a story, of so prudent a lady aB Miss 
Nicely. 

Sir B. Oh, lud ! ma'am, that's the very reason 
'twas believed at once. She has always been so 
cautious and so reserved, that everybody was sure 
there was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs. C. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as 
fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, 
as a fever is generally to those of the strongest con- 
stitutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly re- 
putation, that is always ailing, yet will outlive the 
robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B. True, madam ; there are true valetudina- 
rians in reputation as well as constitution ; who, 
being conscious of their weak part, avoid the least 
breath of air, and supply their want of stamina by 
care and circumspection. 

Mrs. C. Well, but this may be all a mistake. 
You know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling circum- 
stances often give rise to the most injurious 
tales. 

Crab. That they dp, I'll be sworn, ma'am. Did 

?rou ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her 
over and her character last summer at Tunbridge ? 
Sir Benjamin, you remember it 

SirB. Oh, to be Bure; the most whimsical of cir- 
cumstances. 



Lady 3. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Miss Ponto's l 

bly, the conversation happened to turn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 
a young lady in company, I have known instances 
of it I for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. 
What! cries the lady dowager Dundizzy, (who you 
know is as deaf as a post,) has Miss Piper had 
twins? This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 
'twas the next day everywhere reported, and in a 
few days believed by the whole town, that Miss 
Letitia Piper had actually been brought to bed of a 
fine boy and girl; and, in less than a week, there 
were some people who could name the father, and 
the farm-house where the babies were put to 
nurse. 

Lady 8. Strange, indeed ! 

Crab. Matter of fact, I assure you. Oh, lud! Mr. 
Surface, pray is it true, that your uncle, Sir Oliver, 
is coming home? 

Joseph. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Crab. He has been in the East Indies a long time. 
You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? Sad 
comfort, whenever he returns, to hear how your 
brother has gone on. 

Joseph. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 
sure ; but I hope no busy people nave already pre- 
judiced Sir Oliver against him. He may reform. 

SirB. To beBure he may: for my part, I never 
believed him to be bo utterly viod of principle as 
people say ; and though he has lost all his friends, 
I am told nobody is better spoken of by the 
Jews. 

Crab. That's true, egad! nephew. If the Old 
Jewry were a ward, I believe Charles would be an 
alderman : no man more popular there, 'fore gad ! 
I hear he pays. as many annuities, as the Irish 
tontine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of Mb health, in all the 
synagogues. 

Sir B. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. 
They tell me, when he entertains his friends, he 
will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own se- 
curities ; have a score of tradesmen waiting in the 
ante-chamber, and an officer behind every guest's 
chair. 

Joseph, This may be entertainment to you, 
gentlemen, but you pay very little regard to the 
feelings of a brother. 

Maria. Their malice is intolerable. Lady Sneer- 
well, I must wish you a good morning. Tm not 
very welL 

lExti. 

Mrs. C Oh, dear! she changes colour very 
much. 

Lady 8. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her: she may 
want your assistance. 

Mrs. C. That I will, with all my soul, ma'am. 
Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation may 
be? 

{Exit. 

Lady S. 'Twas nothing but that she could not 
bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding 
their difference. 

8ir B. The young lady's penchant is obvious. 

Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that: follow her, and put her into good 
humour. Repeat her some of your own verses. 
Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir B. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt yon ; 
but depend on't> your brother is utterly undone. 
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Vrab. Oh, lad ! ay, Undone as ever man was.— 
Can't raise a guinea ! 

SirB. And every thing sold, I'm told, that was 
moveable. 

Crab. I have seen one that was at his house. Not 
a thing left but some empty bottles that were over- 
looked, and the family pictures, which I believe are 
framed in the wainscot! 

Sir B. And I'm very sorry, also, to hear some 
bad stories against him. 

Crab. Oh! he has done many mean things, that's 
certain. 

Sir B. Bat, however, as he's yonr brother— 

Crab. We'll tell yoa all another opportunity. 

[Exit with Sir Betjamin. 

La&$ 8. Ha, ha! 'tis very hard for them to leave 
a subject they have not quite run down. 

Joseph. And I believe the abuse was no more ac- 
ceptable to your ladyship than Maria. 

Lady 8. I doubt her affections are farther en- 
gaged than we imagine. But the family are to be 
here this evening, so you may as well dine where 
yon are, and we shall have an opportunity of ob- 
serving farther; in the meantime, I'll go and plot 
mischief, and you shall study sentiment 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IT.— Sir Peter's House. 

Enter SIB PETER. 

■ Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect? 'Tis now six months 
since Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men; 
and I have been the most miserable dog ever since ! 
We tiffed a little going to church, and came to a 
quarrel before the bells had done ringing. I was 
more than once nearly choked with gall during the 
honey-moon, and had lost all comfort of life before 
my friends had done wishing me joy. Tet I chose 
with caution ; a girl bred wholly in the country, 
who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race-balL 
Tet now she plays her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of the fashion and the town, with as ready 
a grace as if she had never seen a bush or a grass- 
plot oat of Qrosvftnor Square ! I am sneered at "by 
all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the news- 
papers. She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts 
all my humours; yet, the woretof it is, I doubt I 
love her, or I should never bear all this. However, 
111 never be weak enough to own it. 

Enter ROWLEY. 

Row. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant: how is it with 
you, sir? 

Sir P. Very bad, master Rowley, very bad! I 
meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Row. What can have happened since yesterday? 

Sir P. A good question to a married man ! 

Row. Nay, I'm sure, Sir Peter, your lady cannot 
be the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P. Why, has anybody told you she is dead ? 

Row. Come, come, Sir Peter; you love her, not- 
withstanding your tempers don't exactly agree. 

Sir P. But the fault 1b entirely hers, master 
Rowley, I am, myself, the sweetest tempered man 
alive, anA hate a teasing temper : and so I tell her 
a hundred times a day. 

Rote. Indeed! 

Sir P. Ay; and what is very extraordinary, in 
all our disputes she is always in the wrong ! But 
Lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her house, 
encourage the perverseness of her disposition. 
Then! to complete my vexation, Maria, my ward, 



whom I ought to have the power of a father over, 
is determined to turn rebel, too, and absolutely re- 
fuses the man whom I have long resolved on for 
her husband : meaning, I suppose, to bestow her- 
self on his profligate brother. 

Row. You know, sir, I have always taken the 
liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 
two young gentlemen. I only wish you may be 
deceived in your opinion of the elder. For Charles, 
my life on't ! he will retrieve his errors yet Their 
worthy father, once my honoured master, was, at 
his years, nearly as wild a spark; yet, when he 
died, he did not leave a more benevolent heart to 
lament his loss. 

Sir P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On their 
father's death, you know, I acted as a kind of guar- 
dian to them both, till their uncle Sir Oliver'B libe- 
rality gave them an early independence : of course, 
no person could have more opportunities of judging 
of their hearts, and I was never mistaken in my 
life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young men 
of the age. He is a man of sentiment, and acts up 
to the sentiments he professes ; but for the other, 
take my word for't, if he had any grain of virtue by 
descent, he has dissipated it with the rest of his 
inheritance. Ah ! my old friend, Sir Oliver, will be 
deeply mortified when he finds how part of his 
bounty has been misapplied. 

Row. I am sorry to find you so violent against 
the young man, because this may be the most cri- 
tical period of his fortune. I came hither with 
news that will surprise you. 

Sir P. What! let me hear. 

Row. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment in 
town. 

Sir p. How! you astonish me! I thought you 
did not expect him tbiB month. 

Row. I did not; but his passage has been re- 
markably quick. 

Sir P. Egad! I shall rejoice to see my old friend. 
'Tis sixteen years since we met We have had 
many a day together. But does he still enjoin us 
not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Row. Most strictly. He means, before it is known, 
to make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir P. Ah ! there needs no art to discover their 
merits: ho wever, he shall have his way. But, pray, 
does he know I am married? 

Row. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. ._ ' 

Sir p. What, as we drink health to a friend in a 
consumption. Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. We 
used to rail at matrimony together: but he has 
been steady to his text Well, he must be at my 
house, though ! Til instantly give orders for his 
reception. But master Rowley, don't drop a word 
that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. * 

Row. By no means. ' 

Sir P. For I should never be able to stand Noll's 
jokes; so I'd have him think, Lord forgive me! 
that we are a very happy coupla 

Row. I understand you: but then you must be 
very careful not to differ while he is in the house 
with you. 

Sir P. Egad ! and so we must : and that's im- 
possible. Ah ! master Rowley, when an old bache- 
lor marries a young wife, he deserves— no— the 
crime carries its punishment along with it 

[Exeunt. 
ACTIL 
SCENE L— Sir Peter's Souse. 
Enter SIR PETER and LADY TEAZLE. 

Sir P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not bear 
it! 
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Lady T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, yon may bear it 
or not, as you please ; but I ought to have my own 
way in every thing ; and what's more, I wilt, too. 
What! though I waa educated in the country, 
I know very well that women of fashion in Lon- 
don are accountable to nobody after they are 
married. 

Sir P. Very well, ma'am, very well 1 so a husband 
is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority! No, to bo sure: if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have adopt- 
ed me, and not married me : I am sure you were 
old enough. 

Sir P. Old enough! ay, there it is. Well, well, 
Lady Teazle, though my life maybe made unhappy 
by your temper, I'll not be ruined by your extra- 
vagance. ' H 

Lady'f. My extravagance! I'm sure I'm not 
more extravagant than a 1 woman of fashion ought 
tobe. 

Sir p. No, no, madam, yon shall throw away no 
more sums on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife! to 
spend as much to furnish your dressing-room with 
flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the Pan- 
the on into a green-house, and give a/#e champctre 
at Christmas. 

Lady T. Lord, Sir Peter, am I to blame, because 
flowers are dear in cold weather? You should 
And fault with the climate, and not with me. For 
my part, I'm sure, I wish it were spring all the year 
round, and that roses grew under our feet! 

Sir P. Ooub ! madam, if you had been born to 
this, I shouldn't wonder at your talking thus ; l>ut 
you forget what your situation was when I married 
you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don't; 'twas a very disagree- 
able one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in some- 
what an humbler style: the daughter of a plain 
cdtbiry 'squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I 
first saw you sitting at your tambour, in a pretty 
figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at your 
side; your hair combed smooth over a roll, and 
your apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, 
of your own working. 

Lady T. Oh, yes ! I remember it very well, and a 

curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect 

- —the-dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts 

from the family receipt-book, anil pomb my aunt 

Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so, indeed. 

lady T. And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments 1 To draw patterns for ruffles, which. I had 
not materials to make up ; to play Pope Joan with 
she curate ; to read a novel to my aunt: or to be 
stuck down to an old spinet to sf rum my father to 
sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir P. I am glad, you have got so good a memory. 
Yes, madam, these were the recreations t took 
you from; but now you must have your coach, vis- 
a-vis, and three powdered footmen before your 
chair jr and, in the summer,' a pair of white cats to 
draw you to Kensington Gardens. No recollection 
I suppose, when you were content to Tide double, 
behind the butler, on a dock f d coach' horse, 

Lady T. No; I swear I never did that: I deny 
the busier and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. This, madam, was your situation; and 
what have I done for you? I have made you a wo- 
man of fashion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, 1 have 
made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then, a&4 there is but one thing 
more you can make me to add to the obligation, 
*nd that is-. 



Sir p. My widow, I suppose t 

Lady T. Hem ! hem ! 

Sir P. I thank you, madam ; but don't flatter 
yourself ; for though your ill conduct may disturb 
my peace of mind, it shall never break my heart; 
I promise you : however, I am equally obliged to 
you for the hint 

Lady T. Then why will you endeavour to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in 
every little elegant expense ? 

Sir P. 'Slife! madam, I say, had you any of these 
little elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me out 
of the fashion? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed ! What had you to do. 
With the fashion before you married me V ' ' 

Lady T. For my part I should think you would 
like to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Ay, there again; taste! 'sounds, madam, 
you had no taste when you married me. 

Lady T. That's very true, indeed, Sir Peter; and 
after having married you, I should never pretend 
to taste again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, Bince 
we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I may 
go to my engagement at Lady SneerweH's. 

Sir P. Ay, there's another precious circum- 
stance? a charming set of acquaintance you have 
made there. r •••• ♦ - 

Lady T. Nay, Sir fetes, they are all people of 
rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of re- 
putation. 

Sir P. Yea< egad, they are tenacious of reputa- 
tion with a vengeance : for they don't Choose any- 
body should have a character buf themselves ! * 
Such a crew: Ah! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief ' than these 
utterers of forged tales; coiners of 'scandal, and 
clippers of reputation. 

Lady T. What} would you restrain the freedom 
Of speech- ' •■.--* 

Sir p. Ah! they have made you just Of bad as 
any one of the society. * * 

Lady f. Why, % believe I do bear a part with a 
tolerable grace. * '" ' 

' Si* 4 P. Qraco, indeed! 

Lady T : But I vow I bear no malice against \ha 
people r abuse. When I say an ill-natured; thing, 
Tis out or pure good humour; and I take it for 
granted, they deal in exactly the same manner with 
me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised to come 
to Lady Sneerwell s, too. 

' Sir P. Well, well, HI call in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady T. Then, indeed, you must make hasfe after 
me, or you'll be too late, go, good b'ye. 

tExit. 

Sir P. So, I have gained much by my, intended 
expostulations : yet, with what a changing air she 
contradicts every thing I say, and how pleasantly 
she shews her contempt for my authority f Well, 
though I can't make per loVo me, there is great 
satisfaction in qmrrellirig w\th her ; and I think 
she never appears to such advantage as when 
she is doing everything in* her power to' -*--— 
me. " 



H—Lady Sneencdf* Bouse. — Company 
Ming cU the back of tht stag* at ward k*k*.- 
LADY SNEERWELL, MBS. CANDOUR CRAB- 
TREE, SIB BENJAMIN BACKBITE, and 
JOSEPH SURFACE, dfscbvfrj: Servants amend- 
ing wttt tea, Sci * 

Lady S. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 
Jo$epK. Yes, yes; the epigram, by all mean* 
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Sir B. O plague on't, uncle, 'tis mere nonsense. 

Crab. No, no; 'fore gad, Tory clever for an ex- 
tempore I 

Sir B. Eat, ladies, you should be acquainted 
with the circumstance. You must know, that 
one day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle was 
taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duode- 
cimo phttton, she desired me to write some 
verses on her ponies ; upon which I took out my 
pocket-hook, and in one moment, produced the 
following : 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies : 
To give them this title Vm sure is not wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Crab. There, ladles, dono in the smack of a whip, 
and on horseback, too. 
Joseph. A very Phoebus, mounted, indeed, Sir 
* Benjamin ! 

Sir B. Oh, dear, sir ! trifles, trifles ! 

Enter MAEIA and LADY TEAZLE. . 

Mrs. C. I must have a copy. 
Lady S. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir 
Peter? 
Lady T. I believe he'll wait on your ladyship 
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Lady S. Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, 
you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria. I take very little pleasure in cards; how- 
ever, I'll do as your ladyship pleases. 

Lady T. I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit 
down with her; I thought he would have embraced 
this opportunity of speaking to me, before Sir 
Peter came. (Aside.^ 

Mrs. C. Now, I'll die, 'but you are so scandalous, 
I'll forswearyour society. 

Lady T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. C. They'll not allow our friend, Miss Ver- 
mill ion, to be handsome. 

Lady S. Oh ! surely she is a pretty woman. 

Crab. I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs. 0. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady T. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. C. Oh, fie ! Til swear her colour is natural ; 
I have seen it come and go. 

Lady T. I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes 
off at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Mrs C Ha, ha, ha 1 how I hate to hear you talk 
bo ! But surely, now, her sisier is, or was, very 
handsome. 

Crab. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? O lord I she's six 
and fifty if she's an hour I 

Mrs. C. Now, positively, you wrong her ; fifty- 
two or fifty-three is the utmost ; and I don't think 
she looks more. 

Sir B. Ah! there's no judging by her looks, 
unless one could see her face. 

Lady 8. Well, well; if Mrs. Evergreen does take 
some pains to repair the ravages of time, you must 
allow she effects it with great ingenuity; and surely 
that's better than the careless manner in which the 
widow Oohre caulks her wrinkles. 

Sir B. Nay, now, Lady Sneer well, you are severe 
upon the widow. Come, come, 'tis not that she 
paints so ill; but when she has finished her face, 
she joins it on so badly to her neck, that she looks 
like a mended statue, in which the connoisseur 
may see at once that the head is modern, though 
the trunk's antique. 

Crab. Ha, ha, ha I Well said, nephew I 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! Well, you may make me 



laugh ; but I vow I hate you for it What do you 
think of Miss Simper? 

Sir B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is 
neither speaking or laughing, (which very seldom 
happens,) she never absolutely shuts ner mouth, 
but leaves it always on a jar, as it were— thus. 
(Shews for teeth.) 

Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lady T. Nay, I allow even that's better than the 
pains Mrs. Prim .takes to conceal her losses in front. 
She draws her mouth till it positively resembles 
the aperture of a poor box, and all her words 
appear to Blide out edgewise, as it were; thus— 
Uo>o do you do, madam! Yes, madam. (Mimics.) 

Lady & Very well, lady Teazle ; I see you can 
bo a little severe. 

Lady T. In defence of a friend it la but jus- 
tice. But here comes Sir Peter to spoil our plea- 
santry. 

Enter SIB PETEB TEAZLE. 

Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient Mercy on 
mel here is the whole set I a character dead at 
every word, I suppose. (Aside.) 

Mrs. C. I am rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter. 
They have been so censorious j they'll allow good 
qualities to nobody. 

Sir P. That must be very distressing to you, 
indeed, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. C. Not even good nature to our friend Mrs. 
Pursy. 

Lady T. What the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Quadrille's last night? 

Mrs. C. Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune : 
and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, you 
ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady S. That's very true, indeed. 

Lady T. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids 
and small whey; laces herself by pullies ; and often 
in the hottest noon in summer, you may see her on 
a little squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind 
like a drummer's, and puffing round the ring on a 
full trot 

Mrs. C. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defending 
her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defence, truly I 

Mrs. C. But, Sir Benjamin is as censorious as 
Miss Sallow. 

Crab. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend 
to be censorious ; an awkward gawky, without any 
one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. C. Positively, you shall not be so very 
severe. Miss Swallow is a near relation of mine 
by marriage, and as for her person, great allowance 
is to be made ; for, let me tell you, a woman labours 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a 
girl at six-and-thirty. 

Lady S. Though, surely, she Is handsome still; 
and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how 
much she reads by candlelight, it is not to bo won- 
dered at 

Mrs. C. True ; and then as to her manner; upon 
my word, I think it is particularly graceful, con- 
sidering she never had the least education ; for you 
know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her 
father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Sir B. Ah 1 you are both of you toogood-natured I 

Sk' P. Yes, d— d good-natured 1 This their own 
relation ! mercy on me t (Aside,) 

' Crab. Oh, to bo sure; she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection 
of features from all the different countries of the 
globe, 
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Sir B. So she has, Indeed— on Irish front— 

Crab. Caledonian locks- 
Sir B. Dutch nose— 

Crab. Austrian lips— 

Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard— 

Crab. And teeth a la Chinois— 

Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table <Th6le 
at Spa, where no two guests are of a nation— 

C> ab. Or a congress at the close of a general war, 
wherein all the members, even to her eyes, appear 
to have a different interest, and her nose and chin 
are the only parties likely to join issue. 

MrsC. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Mercy on my life ! a pei son they dine with 
twice a week. (Aside.) 

Mrs. C. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so ; for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. 
Ogle— 

Sir P. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon ; 
there's no stopping these good gentlemen's tongues. 
But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady 
they are abusing is a particular friend of mine, I 
hope you'll not take her part. 

Lady S. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, Sir, Peter! but 
you are a cruel creature ; too phlegmatic yourself 
for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir P. Ah! madam, true wit is more nearly 
allied to good-nature, than your ladyship is aware 
of. 

Lad T. True, Sir Peter ; I believe they are so 
near akin that they csn never be united. 

Sir B. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, 
because one eo seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is suQh an enemy to scan- 
dal, I believe he would have it put down by par- 
liament. 

Sir p. 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to con- 
sider the sporting with reputation of as much im- 
portance as poaching on manors, and pass an act 
for preservation of fume, as welWas game, I believe 
many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. Oh, lud ! Sir Peter, wou'd you deprive 
us of our privileges ? 

Sir P. Ay, madam ; and then no person should 
be permitted to kill characters and run down re- 
putations, but qualified old maids and disappointed 
widows. 

Lady S. Go, you monster ! 

Mrs. C. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant 
for them, too; and in all cases of slander currency, 
whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be 
found, the injured parties should have a right to 
come on any of the endorsers. (Servant entirs, and 
whispers to Sir Peter.) 

Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never 
waB a scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Lady 8. Come, ladies shall we sit down to cards 
in the next room ? 

Scr P. (To Serv.) I'll be with them directly. 1 11 
get away unperceived. (Apart.) [Exit Serv. 

Lady S. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us? 

Sir P. Tour ladyship must excuse me; I'm called 
away by particular business. But I leave my 
character behind ma 

[Exit. 

Sir B. Well— certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord 
of yours is a strange being : I could tell you some 
stories of him would make you laugh heartily, if he 
were not your husband. 

Lady T. Oh! pray don't mind that;— why don't 
you?— come, do let's hear them. (Joins the rest of 
the company going into the next room.) 



Joseph. Maria, I see you hate no satisfaction la 
this society. 

Maria. How Is it possible I should? If to raise 
malicious unites at the infirmities or misfortunes 
of those who have never injured us, be the pro- 
vince of wit or humour, heaven grant me a doable 
portion of dulness! 

Joseph. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are, — they have no malice at heart 

Maria, Then is their conduct still more con- 
temptible ; for, in my opinion, nothing could ex- 
cuse the intemperance of their tongues, but a 
natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, 
and be unkind to me alone ? Is hope to be denied 
the lenderest passion? 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing 
this subject? 

Joseph. Ah, Maria ! you would not treat me thus, 
and oppose your guardian, Sir Peter's will, but 
(hat I see that profligate Charles is still a favoured 
rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged ! But whatever my 
sentiments are for that unfortunate young man, be 
assured I shall not feel more bound to give him up, 
because his distresses have lost him the regard 
even of a brother. 

Joseph. Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with a 
frown: by all that's honest, I swear— Gad's life! 
here's Lady Teazle! (Aside.) You must not — 
no, you shall not— for, though I have the greatest 
regard for Lady Teazle— 

Maria. Lady Teazle! 

Joseph. Yet, were Sir Peter to suspect — 

Enter LADY TEAZLE. 

Lady T. What is this, pray? (Aside.) Does he 
take her for me? Child, you are wanted in the 
next room. [Exit Maria.] What is all this, pray ? 

Joseph. Oh! tho most unlucky circumstance in 
nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender 
concern I have for your happiness, and threatened 
to acquaint Sir Peter with her suspicions, and I 
was just endeavouring to reason with her when 
you came in. 

Lady T. Indeed! but you seemed to adopt a very 
tender method of reasoning — do you usually argue 
on your knees? 

Joseph. O, she's a child, and 1 thought a little 
bombast ! But, Lady Teazle, when are you to give 
me your judgment on my library, as you promised? 

Lady T. No, no ; I begin to think it would be im- 
prudent, and you know I admit you as a lover no 
further than fashion requires. 

Joseph. True— a mere platonic cicisbeo — what 
every London wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the 
fashion. However, I have so many of my country 
prejudices left, that, though Sir Peter's ill-humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me 
to— 

Joseph. The only revenge in your power. Well 
I applaud your moderation. 

Lady T. Go— you are an insinuating wretch. But 
we shall be missed ; let us join the company. 

Joseph. But we had best not return together. 

Lady T. Well— don't stay; for Maria shan't come 
to hear any more of your reasoning, I promise 
you. 

[Exit. 

Joseph. A curious dilemma, truly, my politics 
have run me into! I wanted, at first, only to in- 
gratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might 
not be my enemy with Maria ; and I have, I don't 
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know how, become her serious lover. Sincerely, 
I begin to wish I had never made such a point of 
gaining so very good a character, for it has led me 
into so many d— d rogueries, that I doubt I shall 
be exposed at last 

SCENE IH— Sir Peter Teazle's. . 
Enter SIB OLIVER SURFACE and ROWLEY. 

Sir 0. Ha, ha, ha ! So, my old friend is married, 
eh ?— a young wife out of the country. Ha, ha, ha ! 
That he should have stood bluff to old bachelor so 
long, and sink into a husband at last 

Row. But yon must not rally him on the subject, 
Sir Oliver; 'tis a tender point, I assure you, though 
he has been married only seven months. 

Sir 0. Then he has been just half a year on the 
stool of repentance! Poor Peter! But you say 
he has entirely given up CharleB— never sees 
him? 

Matt. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 
and I am sure greatly increased by a jealousy of 
him with Lady Teazle, which he had been industri- 
ously led into by a scandalous society in the neigh- 
bourhood, who have contributed not a little to 
Charles's ill name. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, 
if the lady be partial to either of them, his brother 
is the favourite. 

Sir O. Ay, I know there are a set of malicious, 
prating prudent gossips, both male and female, 
who murder characters to kill time ; and will rob 
a young fellow of his good name, before he has 

Sars to know the value of it But I am not to 
prejudiced against my nephew by such, I pro- 
mise you. No, no!— -if Charles has done nothing 
false or mean, I shall oompound for his extrava- 
gance. 

Row. Then, my life on't you will reclaim him. 
Ay, sir ! it gives me new life to find that your heart 
is qot turned against him; and that the son of 
my good old master has one friend, however, 
left 

Sir 0. What, shall I forget, Master Rowley, when 
I was at his years myself ? Egad, my brother and 
I were neither of us very prudent youths ; and yet, 
I believe, you have not seen many better men than 
your old master was. 

Bote. Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family. — 
But here comes Sir Peter. 

SirO. Egad, so he does. Mercy on me!— he's 
greatly altered— and seems to have a settled mar- 
ried look ! One may read husband in his face at 
this distance. 

Enter SIR PETER TEAZLE. 

Sir P. Ha ! Sir Oliver—my old friend ! Welcome 
to England a thousand times! 

Sir 0. Thank you, thank you, Sir Peter! and 
i'f aith, I am glad to find you well, believe me. 

Sir P. Oh 1 tiB a long time since we met— fifteen 
years, J doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident 
in the time. 

Sir 0. Ay, I have had my share. But, what ! I 
find yon are married, eh, my old boy ?— Well, well, 
It cant be helped— and so— I wish you joy with all 
my heart 

Sir P. Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. Yes, I 
have entered into— the happy state; but we'll not 
talk of that now. 

Sir 0. True, true, Sir Peter: old friends should 
not begin on grievances at first meeting— no, no, 
no. 

Mow. (Apart.) Take care, pray, sir-* 



Sir 0. Well, so one of my nephews is a wild 
rogue, I find, eh? 
Sir P. Wild I Ah, my old friend, t grieve for 

Sour disappointment there; he's a lost young man, 
ideed However, his brother will make you 
amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth should 
be. Everybody in the world speaks well of him. 

Sir 0. I am sorry to hear it; he has too good a 
character to be an honest fellow. Everybody Bpeaks 
well of him ! Psha! then he has bowed as low to 
knaves and fools as to the honest dignity of genius 
and virtue. 

Sir P. What, Sir Oliver! do yon blame him for 
not making enemies. 

Sir 0. Yes, if he have merit enough to deserve 
them. 

Sir P. Well, well ; you'll be convinced when you 
know him. 'Tis edification to hear him converse ; 
he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sir 0. Oh ! plague of his sentiments! if he salute 
me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, I shall 
be sick directly. — But, however, don't mistake me, 
Sir Peter; I don't mean to defend Charles's errors : 
but. before I form my judgment of either of them, 
I intend to make a trial of their hearts : and my 
friend Rowley and I have planned something for 
the purpose. 

Row. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 

Sir P. Oh! my life on Joseph's honour. 

Sir 0. Well, come, give us a bottle of good wine, 
and we'll drink the lad's health, and tell you our 
scheme. 

Sir P. Allons, thenl 

Sir t O. And don't Sir Peter, be so severe against 
your old friend's son. Ods my life ! I am not sorry 
that he has ran out of the course a little : for my 
part I hate to see prudence clinging to the green 
suckers of youth ; 'tis like ivy round a sapling, and 
spoils the growth of the tree. [Exeunt. 

act m. 

SCENE I.-flir Peter Teazle's 

Enter SIR OLIVER SURFACE, SIR PETER 
TEAZLE, and ROWLEY. 

Sir P. Well, then, we will see this fellow first, 
and have our wine afterwards: but how is this, 
master Rowley? I don't see the jet of your 



Bow. Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, whom I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to them by their 
mother. He was once a merchant in Dublin, but 
has been ruined by a series of undeserved mis- 
fortunes. He has applied, by letter, since his con- 
finement both to Mr. Surface and Charles; from 
the former he has received nothing but evasive 
promises of future service, while Charles has done 
all that his extravagance has left him power to do ; 
and he is, at this time, endeavouring to raise a sum 
of money, part of which, in the midst of his own 
distresses, I know he intends for the service of poor 
Stanley. 

Sir 0. Ah! he is my brother's son. 

Sir P. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally 
to— 

Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his bro- 
ther, that Stanley has obtained permission to apply 
personally to his friends, and as they have neither 
of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver assume his 
character, and he will have a fair opportunity of 
judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dis- 
positions; and, believe me, sir, you will find in tbr 
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youngest brother, one who, in the midst of folly 
and dissipation, has still, as oar immortal bard ex- 
presses it, "A heart to pity, and a hand open as 
day, for melting charity." 

Sir P, Psha ! What signifies his having an open 
hand or purse either, when he has nothing left to 
give? Well, well; make the trial, if you please. 
But where is the fellow whom you brought Sir 
Oliver to examine, relative to Charles's affairs ? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, 
is a friendly Jew, who, to do ham justice, has done 
everything in his power to bring your nephew to a 
proper sense of his extravagance. 

Str P. Pray, let us have him in. 

Row. Desire Mr. Moses to walk ap stairs. 

Sir P. But^ pray, why should you suppose he will 
speak the truth? 

Row. Oh l I have convinced him that he has no 
chance of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles, but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who 
he knows is arrived ; so that you may depend on 
his fidelity to his own interests, I have also another 
evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I detected 
in a matter little short of forgery ; and shall shortly 
produce to remove some of your prejudices, Sir 
Peter, relative to Charles and Lady Teazle. 

Sir P. I have heard too much on that subject. 

Row. Here, comes the honest Israelite. 
,onr Enter MOSES. 

This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. Sir, I understand you have lately had great 
dealings with my nephew, Charles? 

Ifoses. fes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I could for 
him ; but be was ruined before he came to me for 
assistance. 

Sir 0. That was unlucky, truly; for yon have had 
no opportunity of shewing your talents.. 
' Motes. None at all; 1 hadn't the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thousands 
worse than nothing. 

Sir o. Unfortunate, indeed! But I suppose 
you have done all in your power for him, honest 
Moses. 

Moses. Yes, he knows that; this very evening I 
was to have brought him a gentleman from the 
city, who does not know him, and will, I believe, 
advance him some money. 

Sir p. What! one, Charles never had money 
from before? 

Moses. Yes; Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir P. Egad! Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me. 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium? 

Moses. Not at all 

Sir p. Now then, Sir Oliver, yon may have a 
better opportunity of satisfying yourself thanby an 
old romancing taje of a poor relation: go with my 
friend Moses, and represent Premium; and then, 
X'U answer fori^ you'll see your nephew in aU his. 

SthO. Egadi I like this idea better than the 
other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old 
Stanley. ^^ 

Sir P. True: so yon may. 

Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a dis- 
advantage, to be sure; however, Moses, you under- 
stand Sir peter, and will be faithful ? 

Moses. Yon may depend upon me. (LooH at kis 
valckj This is near the time I was to have gone. 



Moses. There's no needi the principalis Chris- 
tian, 

Sir 0. Is he ? I'm very sorry to hear it But then 
again, a'n't I rather too smartly dressed to look like 
a money-lender? 

Sir P. Not at all: 'twould not be out of cha- 
racter, if yon went in your own carriage: would it, 
Moses? 

Moses. Not in the least 

Sir 0. Well, but how must I talk? there's cer- 
tainly some cant of usury and mode of treating that 
I ought to know. 

Sir p. Oh! there's not much to learn. The great 
point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough in 
your demands. Eh) Moses? 

Moms. Yes, that's a Very great point 

Sir 0. Til answer fort, in not be wanting in that 
111 ask him eight or ten per cent on fheloan, at 
least 

Moses, If yon ask him po more than that, you'll 
be discovered Immediately. 

Sir 0. Eh ! what the plague t how much, then ? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If 
he appear not very anxious for the supply, yon 
should require only forty or fifty per cent ; but if 
yon find him fn great distress, and want the monies 
very bad, you may ask double. 

Str P. A good, honest trade you're learning, Sir 
Oliver. 

Sir 0. Truly, I think so; and net unprofitable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you haven't the monies 
yourself, but are forced to borrow them for him of 
a friend. 

'Sir 0. Oh ! I borrow it of a friend, dp I ? 

Moses. Yes ; and your friend tB an unconscionable 
dog : but yon can't help that 

Sir 0. My friend an unconscionable dog, is be ? 

Moses. Yes ; and he himself has not the monies, 
by him, but 1b forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir 0. ?e is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is 
he? Well, that's very kind of him. 

Sir P. Pfaith i Sir Oliver— Mr. Premium, I mean, 
you'll soon be master of the trade. 

Sir 0. Moses shall give me farther instructions 
as we go together. 

Sir P. Yon will not have much time, for your ne- 
phew lives hard by. 

SirO. Oh! never fear: my tutor appears so able, 
that though Charles lived in the next street, it must 
be my own fault if I am not a complete rogue be- 
fore I turn the corner. 

[Exit with Most a 

Sir P. So, now, I think Sir OHver will be con- 
vinced: you are partial, Rowley, and would have* 
prepared Charles for the other plot 

Row. No, upon my word, Sir peter. 

Sir P. Wen, go bring me this Snake, and I'll hear 
. what he has to say presently. I see Maria, and 
want to speak with her. [Exit Rowley.} I should bo 
glad to be convinced ray suspicions of Lady Teaxle 
and Charles were unjust I have never yet opened 
my mind on this subject to my friend Joseph ; I 
am determined I will do it; he will give me his 
opinion sdncerel j*. 

4«4rU*JtU. 

So child, has Mr. Surface returned with yon ? 
Maria. No, sir; he was engaged.' 
Sir P. Well, Maria, do yon not reflect, the move 



Sir 0. I'll accompany you as soon as you please, 
iffoses. But hold! I have forgot one thing; &QW 
♦he plague shall I be able to pass as a Jew ? 



you converse with that amiable young man, what 
return his partiality for you deserves f 

Maria. Indeed, me Peter, your frequent Impor- 
tunity on this subject distresses me extremely ; yon 
* mo to declare, that I taowaomitti who Da* 
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everpal^ me. a particular attention, whom I would 
not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir P. So ; here's pervereeness! No, no, Maria ; 
*ns Charles only whom you would prefer. Tis 
evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him : I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is un w orthy my regard. Yet I cannot think 
it culpable, if, while my understanding severely 
condemns his vices, my heart suggests some pity 
for his distresses. 

Sir P. Well, well; pity him as much as you 
please, but give your heart and hand to a, worthier 
object 

Maria. Never to Ms brother. 

Sir p. Go, perverse and obstinate 1 but take o* 1 ^ 
madam; you^ve* never yet known what the au- 
thority of a guardian Ja : don't compel me to inform 
you of it 

Maria. I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. Tis true, by my father's wu% \ am for a 
short per|od bound to regard you as his substitute : 
but must cease to think you so, when you would 
compel me to be miserable. 

[Exit. 

Sir P. Was overman so crossed as I am ? Every- 
thing conspiring to fret me ) I had not been in- 
volved iu matrimony a fortnight hefore her father, 
a hale and hearty man, died ; on purpose, I believe, 
for the pleasure or plaguing me with the care of 
hts daughter. (Ladf T. sing* without.) But here 
comes my helpmate! She appears in great good- 
humour. How happy I should be if I could tease 
her into loving me, though but a little. 

Alter ItADY TSAZU& 

lady T. I*udl Sir Peter, 1 hope you haven't been 
quarrelling with Maria ? Jt is not using mo wei| to 
bo ill-humoured when I am not hy. 

Sir p. Ah I Lady Teazle, you might have the 
power to make me good-humoured at aty times. 
' Lady T. Tarn sure I wish I had; for X want you 
to, bo iu a charming sweet temper at this moment 
Do bo good-humoured now, and let me have two 
hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds! What, a*n't I to be 
i* a good-humour without paying for it ? But speak 
to me thus, and, i' faith J there's nothing I could re- 
fuse you. You shall have it ; (gives noUt\ but seal 
mo a bond for the re-payment 

Laay T % Oh i no : there, my note of hand; will do 
ftsweu. 

Sir p. And you shall no longer reproach me with 
not giving you an independent settlem ent I mean 
shortly to surprise you: but shaft we always live 
thus? eh! 

Lady T. If you please. I'm sure I don't care how 
soon we leave off quarrelling, provided you'll own, 
you were tired firs*. 

Sir P. Well, then, let our future contest be, who 
shall be most obliging. 

Lady f. I assure you, Sir Peter, good-nature bo- 
comes yeni you look; now as you did before we 
were married, when you used to walk with me 
under the elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant 
you were in your youth, and chuck me under the 
chin, yon would ; and ask me if I thought I could 
love an old fallow, who would deny me nothing— 
didn't you? 

Sir P. Yes, yeat ami you ware aa kind, and at- 
tentive— 

Lady r, Ay, so I was; and would always take 



your part, when my acquaintance used to abuse 
you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir P. Indeed! 

Lady T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has 
called you a stiff, peevish, old bachelor, and 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who 
might be my father, 1 have always defended you, 
and said, I didn't think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P. -Thank you. 

Lady T. And I dared say you'd make a very good 
sort of husband. 

Sir P. And you prophesied right; M*d we shall 
now be the happiest couple— 

Lady T. And never differ again? 

Sir P. No, never; though at the same time, in- 
deed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your 
temper very seriously s for in; all our Uttle quarrels, 
my dear, if you recollect, my love, you always 
begin first 

Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter: 
indeed, you always give the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel ! take care : contra- 
dicting isn't the way to keep friends. 

Lady T. Then don't you begin it my love. 

Sir P. There, now; you— you are going on. 
You don't perceive, my life, that you are just 
doing the very thing which you know always 
makes me angry. 
' Lady T. Nay, you know, if you will he angry 



without any reason, my dear- 
* Sir P. Ther ' 



lere ! now you want to quarrel again. 

Laay 7. No, J am sure I don't: hut you will be 
so peevish— 

Sir P, There now, who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing : 
but there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir p. No, no, madam i the fault's, in. your own. 
temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy 
said you would be. 

Sir p. Your cousin. Sophy W 9 forward, imperti- 
nent gipsy. 

Lady T. Yen are a great bear, I'm sure* to abuse 
my relations. 

Sir P. Now, may all the plagues of marriage be 
doubled on me, tf ever X try to be friends with you 
anymore. 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sw P, No, no, madam; 'us evident you never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry 
you : a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 
the honest 'squires in the neighbourhood. 

Lady T. And I am sure X was a fool to marry 
you: an old, dangling bachelor, who was single at 
fifty, only because he never could meet with any 
one that would have him. 

Sir P. Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased 
enough to listen to me: you never had such an 
oner before. 

Lady T. No! didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 
who, everybody said, would have been a better 
match? for his estate is just as good as yours, 
and he has. broken his neck since we have been 
married 

Sir P. I have done with you, madam. You are an 
Unfeeling, ungrateful— but there's an end of every- 
thing, i believe you capable of everything that is 
bad. Yes, madam, I now believe the reports rela- 
tive to you and Charles, madam. Yes. madam, 
you and Charles are— not without grounds— 

Lady f. Take oare. Sir Peter: you had better not 
insinuate any such thing. Ill not be suspected 
without cause, I promise you. 

Sir P< Very well, madam ; very well A sepan»*- 
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maintenance as soon as yon please. Yes, madam, 
or a divorce. I'll make an example of myself for 
the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Lady T. Agreed, agreed! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we mo > be 
the happiest couple- and never differ again, yon 
know. Ha, ha, ha! "Well, you are going to be in 
a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt yon- so, 
bye, bye I 

[Exit. 

Sir P. Plagues and tortures! Can't I make her 
angry either ? Oh 1 1 am the most miserable fellow ! 
but HI not bear her presuming to keep her temper: 
no ; she may break my heart, but she sha'n't keep 
her temper. 

lExit. 

SCENE 11.— Charles Surface's Hotut. 

Enter TBIP, SIB OLIVER SURFACE, and 
MOSES. 

Trip. Here, Master Moses, if you'll stay a mo- 
ment, Til try whether -what's the gentleman's 
name? 

Sir 0. (Aside to Motes.) Mr. Moses, what is my 
name? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

Trip. Premium ! very welL 

[Exit 

Sir 0. To judge by the servants, one wouldn't 
believe the master was ruined. But, what! sure, 
this was my brother's house? 

Moses. Yes, sir; Mr. OharleB bought it of Mr. 
Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, Ac. just as the 
old gentleman left it Sir Peter thought it a piece 
of extravagance in him. 

Sir 0. In my mind, the other's economy in selling 
it to him was more reprehensible by half. 

Re-enter TBIP. 

Trip. My master says yon must wait, gentle- 
men ; he has company, and can't speak with you 
yet. 

Sir 0. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, 
perhaps he would not send such a message. 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir ; he knows you are here : I 
did not forget little Premium ; no, no, no. 

Sir 0. Very well; and I pray, sir, what may be 
your name? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, at your ser- 
vice. 

Sir 0. Well, then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant 
sort of place here, T guess ? 

Trip. Why, yes ; here are three or four of us pass 
our time agreeably enough; but then our wages 
are sometimes a little in arrear ; and not very great, 
either : but fifty pounds a year, and find our own 
bags and bouquets. 

Sir 0. Bags and bouquets! halters and bastina- 
does! 

(Aside.) 

Trip. And, apropos, Moses, have you been able 
to get me that little bill discounted? 

Sir O. Wants to raise money, too ! mercy on me ! 
Has bis distresses, too, I warrant, like a lord ; and 
affects creditors and duns. 

(Aside.) 

Moses. Twos not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

(Gives Trio the note.) 

Trip. Good lack ! yon surprise me. My friend 
Brush has endorsed it, and I thought when he 
put his name at the back of a bill 'twas the same 
as cash. 

Moses. No; 'twouldn'tdo. 



Trip. A small sum - but twonf y pound* Hark 
ye! Moses, do you think you conldu't get itiwc by 
way of annuity ? 

Sir 0. An .annuity! Ha. ha! A footman raise 
money by way nf aunuity! Well done, luxury, 
egadl 

(Atide.) 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart; I'll insure my place, 
and my life, too, if you please. 

Sir u. It's more than I would your neck. 

(Aside.) 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit? 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master's ward- 
robe has dropped lately; but I could give you a 
mortgage on some of his winter clothes, with 
equity of redemption before November; or yon 
shall nave the reversion of the French velvet; or a 
post-obit on the blue and silver: these, I should 
think, Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, as a 
collateral security - (Bell rings.)— Kg&d ! I heard the 
bell. I believe, gentlemen, I can now introduce 
you. Don't forget the annuity, little Moses. This 
way, gentlemen. I'll insure my place, you know. 

Sir 0. If the man be a shadow of the master, 
this is the temple of dissipation, indeed. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE HL— An antique Hall 

CHARLES SURFACE, CARELESS, SIR HARRY, 
Ac y discovered at a table, with wine. 

Charles. 'Fore heaven! 'tis true: there's the great 
degeneracy of the age. Many of onr acquaintance 
have taste, spirit, and politeness; but, plague ont! 
they won't drink wine. 

Care. It is so, indeed, Charles; they give into all 
the substantial luxuries of the table, and abstain 
from nothing but wine and wit Oh! certainly, 
society suffers by it intolerably: for now, instead 
of the social spirit of raillery that used to mantle 
over a glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation 
is become just like the Spa water they drink, which 
has all the pertness and flatulency of champagne, 
without its spirit or flavour. 

Sir H. But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine? 

Care. True ; there's Sir Harry diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles. Then he'll have the worst of it What! 
you wouldn't train a horse for the course by keep- 
ing him from corn? For my part, egad! I am 
never so successful as when I am a little merry: 
let me throw on a bottle of champagne, and I never 

All. Eh! what? 

Charles. At least I never feel my losses, which is 
exactly the same thing. 

Care. Ay, that I believe. 

Charles. And then, what man can pretend to be a 
believer in love, who is an abjnrer of wine? TIb 
the test by which the lover knows bis own heart 
Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, and she 
that floats at the top is the maid that has bewitched 
you. 

Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give us 
your real favourite. 

Charles. Why, I have withheld her only in com- 
passion to you. If I toast her, you muBt give a 
round of her peers, which is impossible— on earth. 

Care. Oh ! men well find some canonized vestals, 
or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant 

Charles. Here then, bumpers, yon rogues! bam* 
pers! Maria, Maria \ 
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JSirH. Maria who? 

Charles. Oh, d— the surname! 'tis too formal to 
be registered in love's calendar : -Maria ! 

AIL Maria 1 {Thty drink.) 

Charles. Bat now, Sir Barry, beware ! we most 
have beauty superlative. 

Can, Nay, never study, Sir Harry; we'll stand 
to the toast, though your mistress should want 
an eye, and you know you have a song will excuse 
you. 

Sir H. Egad! sol have: and Til give him the 
song, instead of the lady. 

SONG.— SIB HABBY BUMPEB. 

Bee's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaunting, extravagant quean ; 
And here's to the housewife that's thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass ; 
Drink to the loss; 
m warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 

Now to the maid who has now, sir: 
Here's to the g rl with a pair of blue eyes. 

And here's to the nymph with but one, sir. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, <t& 

Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow; 
Now to her that's as brown at a berry: 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the damsel that s merry. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

For let 'em be clumsy, or let 'em be slim. 

Young or ancient, J care not a feather; 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim, 
And let us e'en toast them together. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, Ac. 
All. Bravo, Bravo ! 

Enter TBIP, and whispers Charles Surface. 

CharUs. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a 
littla Careless, take the chair, will you. {Comes 
forward.) 

Care. Nay, pr'ythee, Charles, what now ? This 
is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, has 
dropped in by chance ? 

Charles. No, 'faith ! To tell you the truth, 'tis a 
Jew and a broker, who are come by appointment. 

Care. Oh, d— it, let's have the Jew in. 

Sir H. Ay, and the broker, too, by all means. 

Care. Yes, yes ; the Jew and the broker. 

Charles. Egad ! with all my heart Trip, bid the 
gentlemen walk in. [Exit Trip.} Though there's one 
of them a stranger, I can assure you. 

Care. Charles, let us give them some generous 
Burgundy, and, perhaps, they'll grow conscientious. 

Charles. Oh, hang 'em! no: wine does but draw 
forth a man's natural qualities; and to make them 
drink would only be to whet their knavery. 

Enter TBIP, with MOSES and SIB OLIVEB 
SUBFACE. 

So, honest Moses, walk in; walk in, pray, Mr. 
Premium— that's the gentleman's name; isn't it, 
Moses? 

Moses. Yes, sir. 

Charles. Set chairs, Trip; sit down, Mr. Pre- 
mium. Glasses, Trip, bit down, Moses. Come, 
Mr. Premium, I'll give you a sentiment: here's 
success to usury! Moses, fill the gentleman a 
bumper. 

Moses. "Success to usury r 



Care. Bight, Moses: usury is prudence and in- 
dustry, and deserves to succeed. 

Sir 0. Then, here's — all the success it deserves! 

Care. No, no ; that won't do. Mr. Premium, you 
have demurred at the toast; and must drink it in a 
pint bumper. 

Sir U. A pint bumper, at least 

Moses. Oh ! pray, sir, consider— Mr. Premium's a 
gentleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

Sir H. Give Moses a quart glass: this is mutiny, 
and a high contempt for the chair. 

Charles. No, hang it! you shan't; Mr. Premium's 
a stranger. 

Care. Plague on 'em, then ! if they won't drink, 
we'll not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the 
dice are in the next room. Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the 
gentlemen? 

Charh. I will, I will {Exeunt all the Gentlemen.} 
Careless! 

Care. Well. 

Charles. Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. Oh! you know I am always ready: word 
note, or bond, 'tis all the same to me. 

{Ex*. 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of 
the strictest honour and secresy ; and always per- 
forms what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, this 
is— 

Charles: Paha! have done. Sir, my friend Mo- 
ses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow in ex- 
pression : he'll be an hour giving us our titles. Mr. 
Premium, the plain state of the matter is this: I am 
an extravagant young fellow who wants money to 
borrow ; you I take to be a prudent old fellow, who 
has got money to lend. lam blockhead enough to 
give fifty per cent sooner than not have it; and 
you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred, 
if you can get it Now, Bir, you see, we are ac- 
quainted at once, and may proceed to business 
without farther ceremony. 

Sir 0. Exceedingly frank, upon my word. I see, 
sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles. Oh! no, sir: plain dealing in business I 
always think best 

Sir 0. I like you the better for it : however, you 
are mistaken in one thing ; I have no money to 
lend, but I believe I could procure some of a friend , 
but then, he's an unconscionable dog; isn't he, Mo- 
ses? And must sell stock to accommodate you; 
mustn't he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed. You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie 

Charles. Bight People that speak truth, gene- 
rally do; but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. 
What ! I know money isn't to be bought without 
paying for't 

Sir 0. Well, but what security could you give? 
You have no land, I suppose? 

Charles. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what* s 
in the bough-pots out of the window. 

Sir 0. Nor any stock, I presume? * 

Charles. Nothing but live stock : and that's only 
a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Pre- 
mium, are you acquainted at all with any of my 
connexions? 

Sir 0. Why, to say truth, I am. 
• Charles. Then you must know that I have a de- 
vilish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expecta- 
tions. ^ 

Sir 0. That you have a wealthy uncle I have 
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heard; bat how your expectations will tarn oat, is 
more, I believe, than you can teu. 

Charles. Oh! no, there can be no doubt They 
tell me I'm a prodigious favourite, and that he talks 
of leaving me everything. 

Sir 0. Indeed! this is the first I've heard of it 

Charles. Yes, yes \ 'tis just so. Moses knows 'tis 
true, don't you, Moses ? 

Sir 0. Egad! they'll persuade me presently I'm 
at Bengal 

(Aside.) 

Charter. Now I propose, Mr* Premium, if it be 
agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Olivers life : 
though, at the same time, tho old fellow has been 
so liberal tome, that I give you my word, I should 
be very sorry to hear anything had happened to 
him. 

. Sir Q. Not more than I should, X assure you. 
Bat the bond you mention happens to be just the 
Worst security you could offer me; for t might 
five to a hundred, and never see the principal. 

Charles. Oh! yes, you would: the moment Sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for 



Sir 0. Then X believe I should be the most un- 
welcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Charles. Wbat ! I suppose you're afraid that Sir 
Oliver is too good a, life. 

Sir 0. No, indeed, I am not ; though I have heard 
he is as hate and healthy as any man of his years In 
Christendon. 

Charles, There again now, you are misinformed. 
No, no ; tbe climate has hurt him considerably, 
poor uncle Oliver! Tes, yes; he breaks apace, I'm 
told : and is so much altered lately, that his nearest 
relations would not know him. 

Sir 0. No! Ha, ha, ha! So much altered lately, 
that his nearest relations would not know him! 

Charles. Ha, ha! You're glad to hear that, little 
Premium. 

Sir 0. No, no, I am not 

Charles. Yes, yes, you are. Ha, ha, ha! You 
know that mends your chance. 

Sir 0. Bat I'm told Sir Oliver is coming over: 
nay, some say he is actually arrived 

Charles. Psha! Sore, I must know better than 
you whether he's come or not. No, no; roly 
oa't he's at this mouent at Calcutta; isn't he 
Moses? ' 

Aloses. Oht yes, certainly. 

Sir 0. Very true, as you say, yon must know 
better than I ; though I have it from pretty good 
authority; haven't I, Moses? 

Jtoft*. Yes, most undoubted, 

Sir 0. But, sir, I understand you want a few 
hundreds immediately, is there nothing you could 
dispose of? 

Charles. How do yon mean? 

Sir 0. For instance, now, I have heard that your 
falter left behind him a great quantity of massy old 
plate? 

Charles, Oh rod! that's gone long ago. Moses- 
can tell you how better than I can, 

SirO. Good lack! all the family race cups and 
corporation bowls. (Aside.) Then it was also sap- 
posed that his library was one of the most valuable 
and complete. 

Charles. Yes, yes, so it was ; vastly too much so 
for a private gentleman. For my part. I was always 
of a communicative disposition, so I thought it a' 
shame to kees» so much knowledge to myself. 

Sir 0. Mercy upon ma! Learn iug tbat had run 
In tho family like an beir-loom! (Aside.) Pray, 
what are become of tho books ? 



Charles. You must enquire of the auctioneer, 
Master Premium, for I don't believe even Moses 
can direct you. 

Moses. I know nothing of tho books. 

Sir 0. So, so, nothing of the f am&y property loft, 
I suppose ? 

Charles. Not much, indeed; unless yon have a 
mind to the family pictures. I have got a room- 
full of ancestors a"bovc, and if you have taste 
for old paintings, egad! yon shall have 'em a 
bargain. 

SirO. Eh! what the devil! sure, yon wouldn't 
sell your forefathers, would you? 

Charles. Every man of them, to the best bidder. 

Sir 0. What your great uncles and aunts ? 

Charles. Ay, and my great grandfathers and 
grandmothers, too. 

Sir O. Now I give him up. (Aside.) What, the 
plague, have you no bowels for your own kindrod ? 
Od's life ! do you take me for Sbylock in the play, 
that you would raise money of mo on your own 
flesh and blood? 

Charles. Nay, my little broker, don't he angry: 
what need you care if you have your money's 
worth? 

Sir 0. Well, Til be the purchaser; I think I can 
dispose of the family canvas. Oh! I'll never for- 
give him this ; never. (Aside.) 

Enter OABBLESS. 

Care. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

Charles. I can't come yet: i'faith! wearegoinx 
to have a sale above stairs; here's littlo Premium 
will buy all my ancestors. 

Care. Oh! burn your ancestors! 

CharUs. No ; he may do that afterwards, if he 
please. Stay, Careless, we want you : egad! you 
shall be auctioneer : so come along with us. 

Care. Oh ! have with you, if that's the case. I 
can handle a hammer as Well as a dice-box. Going, 
going! 

Sir 0. Oh! tbe profligates! (Aside.) 

Charles. Come, Moses, you shall bp appraiser, if 
we want one. Gad's life! little Premium, you 
don't seem to like the business? 

Sir 0. Oh ! yes, 1 do, vastly. Ha, ha, ha! Yes, 
yes; I think it a rare joke to sell one's family by 
auction. Ha, ha, ha! Oh! the prodigal! 

(Aside.) 

Charles. To be sure I when a man wants money, 
where the plague should he get assistance, if he 
can't make free with his own relations? 

Sir 0. {Aside.) I'll never forgive Mm; never, 
never. [fixtunt. 

Act rv\ 

SCENE t—rHdvrMvoM hi Charles' Surface*. 

Eftter CHARLES SURFACE, SIB OLIVER SUB- 
FACE, MOSES, and CARELESS. 

Charles. Walk fn, gentlemen ; pray walk fn; hero 
thoy are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the con- 
quest, . 

Sir 0. And, is my opinion, a goodly collection. 

Charles. Ay, ay, these are done in The trad spirit 
of portrait-painting : no volontier grace or expres- 
sion. Not like the works of your modern Raphaels, 
who give you the strongest resemblance, yet con- 
trive to make your portrait independent of you ; so 
that you may sink the original, and not hurt the 
picture. No. no ; the merit of these is the inveterate) 
likeness ; all stiff and awkward as the originals, 
and like nothing in human nature tesides. 
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Sir 0. Ah I we shall never see such figures of men 

Charles. I hope not Well, yon see, Master Pre- 
mium, what a domestfe character I am ; here I sit 
of an evening surrounded by my family. But* come, 
get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer ; here's an old 
gouty chair of my grandfather's will answer the 
purpose. * 

Care, Ay, ay ; this wilt do. But, Charles, t have 
not a hammer; and whafs an auctioneer without 
his Hammer ? 

Charles. Egad! that's true: {taling pedigree down) 

Shatparchment have we here? Oh! our genealogy 
i fulL Here, Careless, you shall havo no common 
bit of mahoganv; here's the family tree for you. 
you rogue 1 this Bhall be your hammer, And now 
you may knock down my ancestors with their own 

jStr 0. Wnai an unnatural rogue! til ex post facto 
parrloidei (Asid&J 

Care. Yes, yes; here's a Hit of your generation, 
indeed ; 'faith 1 Charles, this is the most convenient 
fitting you could have found for the business, for 
'twill not only serve as a hammer, but* a catalogue 
into the bargain. Gome, begin: a-going, agoing, 

Sharks Bravo, Careless ! "Well, here's my groat 
uncle, Sir Bichard Baveline, a marvellous good ge- 
neral in his day, I assure you. He served in all the 
Duke of Marlborough's wars, end got that cut over 
his eye at the battle of Malplaquet What say you, 
Mr. Premium? look at him: there's a hero, not 
cat out of his feathers, as your modern clipped 
captains are, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, 
as a general should be. What do you bid ? 

Sir 0. (Apart to Moses.) Bid him speak. 

Moses, h£ Premium would have you speak. 

Charles, why, then, he shall have him for ten 
pounds ; and I'm sure that's not dear for a staff- 
officer* 

Sir X>. Heaven deliver me) his famous uncle Bi- 
chard for ten nomads I (Aside.) Vary well, sir, I 
take him at tout 

CMUrtet. Oaretse* knock down my ancle Blchjtrd. 

Here, now, is a maiden sister qf bis, my great aunt 

Deborah; done by Kneuer in his best manner* and 

esteemed a very formidable likeness. There she is, 

ou see, a shepherdess feeding her* flock. You shall 

.ve her for five pounds ten : tho sheep are worth 

ie money, 

Sir 6. Ah ! poor Deborah] a woman who set 
such, a value on herself! (Astde.) Five pounds ten : 
she's mine. , k 

Charles. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Care- 
less 1 This, now, & a grandfather of my mbtner's, 
a learned judge, weir known on the western circuit. 
What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four, guineas. , . 

CharlU Xi fovir gu\sie&&t Gad's life! you don't bid 
me ftp prfco of bis wTg. Mr. Premium, you haVe 
mora respect for the woolsack ; do let us knock his 
lordship down at fifteen, 

Sir Q. By- eU means. 

Clare. Gone! 

Charles. And there' are two broEbora of his, Wil- 
liam and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of 
parliament, and noted speakers ; and what's vory 
extraordinary, I believe, thhris the first time they 
were evar bought or sold. 

Sir O. $h<at is very extraordinary, indeed, I'll 
take them at your own price, for the honour of fjor- 

*?KNtaf said*, lftfie. Premium ! I'll £ndcl them 
down at 6>fty* 



Charles. Here's a jolly fellow— I don't know what 
relation, but he was mayor of Norwich: take him 
at eight pounds. 

Sir 0. No, no ; six wilt do for the mayor. 

Charles. Come, make it guineas, and I throw the 
two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir O. They're mine. 

C/iarles. Careless, knock down the mayor and al- 
dermen. But plague ont! we shaH be all day re- 
tailing in this m a nner * do let us deal wholesale : 
what say yom little. Premium ? Give me three 
hundred pounds, and take ail that remains, on each 
side, in a lump. 

Cote. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Btr 0. Well, WeB; anything to. accommodate 
you* they ate mine. But there ia one portrait 
which you have always passed over. 

Care. What, that ttMookmg Mttle fellow over the 
. settee f 

Sir O. Ye* shy I mean that; . though I don't 
think him to ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Charles. What, that? Oh 1 that's my uncle Ohver; 
twat dooo before he went to India. . 

Care. Your wade Oliver I Gad! then, you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me k is as 
stern a looking rogue as ever I saw ; an unforgiving 
eye, and a d—d disinheriting countenance! an in- 
veterate knave, depend on't Don't you think so, 
little Premium? 

(Slapping hm on the shoulder) 

Sir 0. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think it as 
honest a looking face as any in the room, dead or 
alive ; but I suppose uncle Oliver goes with toe roet 
of the lumber? 

Charles. No, hang it! I'll not part with poor 
Noli The old fellow has been very good to me, 
and, egad ! I'H keep his picture while I've a room 
to put it far. . 

Sir 0. (Aside.) Tho rogue's my nephew after all 
,g*n\ sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that 
picture. 

Charles. I am sorry for it, for you certainly will 
not have it Oons! haven* yon* got enough of 
them? 

Sir O. I forgive him everything. {Aside.) But, 
sir, when I take a whim in my head I don't value 
money. I'H give yon as much for that as for all tho 

Charles. Don't tease me, master broker; I tell 
yon l'Jl not part with* ft, and there's an end of it 

Sir 0. How like his father the dog is! (Aside.) 
Weft", wait, I have done.— I did not perceive it 
before, but I think I never saw such a resem- 
blance. (4 J*fc.)~ Here fe a draught for your sum. 

Charles. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir a Yon win" not let Sir Oliver go? 

Charles. Zounds! no; I tell you once more. 

Sir 0. Then neves mind the difference* woll 
balance that another time; but give me your hand 
on the bargain; yon are an honest fellow, Charles 
—I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. Come, 
Moses. . 

Charles. Egad! this is a whimsical old fellow! 
But, harkye ! Premium, you'll prepare lodgingB for 
these gentlemen? 

Sir 0. Yes, yes; 111 send for them In a day or 
two- 

Charles. Bat, hold! do now send a genteel con- 
veyance for theni ; for I assure you, they wero most 
of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir 0. I will, I will-tor 4 atf but Oliver. 

CUfirUS. Ay, all but ike' little nabob, 

Sir 0. You're fixed on that? 
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Charles. Peremptorily. 

Sir 0. A dear, extravagant rogue! (Aside.) Good 
day ! Come, Moses. Let me hear now who dares call 
him profligate. \ 

[Exit with Moses. 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I 
ever met with. 

Charles. Egad! he's the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how the devil Moses got acquainted 
with so honest a fellow. But, hark! here's Bowley ; 
do, Careless, say I'll join the.company in a few mo- 
ments. 

Care. I will: don't let that old blockhead per- 
suade you to squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense ; for tradesmen, 
CharleB, aro the most exorbitant f ellowB. 



two-thirds of this five hundred and thirty odd 
pounds are mine by right 'Fore heaven! I find 
one's ancestors are more valuable relations than I 
took them for. LadieB and gentlemen, youwmost 
obedient and very grateful servant 
filter BOWLEY. 
Ha! old Bowley, egad! you are just come in time 
to take leave of your old acquaintance. 

Row. Yes, I heard they were agoing. But I 
wonder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. 

Charles. Why, there's the point: my distresses 
are so many, that I can't afford to part with my 
spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in good 
time. However, I suppose you are surprised that 
I am not more sorrowful at parting with so many 
near relations; to be sure, 'tis very affecting; but 
ou see they never move a muscle, so why should 

? 

Row. There's no making you serious a moment 

Charles. Yes, 'Faith! I am so now. Here, my 
honest Bowley, here, get me this changed directly, 
and take a hundred pounds of it immediately to old 
Stanley. ^ 

Row. A hundred pounds! Consider only— 

Charles. Gad's life! don't talk about it: poor 
Stanley's wants are pressing, and if you don't make 
haste, we shall have some one call that has a better 
right to the money. 

Row. Ah! there's the point: I never will cease 
dunning you with the old proverb — _^ 

Charles. "Be just before you're generous." Why, 
so I would if I could; but Justice is an old hobbling 
beldame, and I can't get her to keep pace with 
Generosity for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour s reflec- 
tion— ,. * X. 1 . 

Charles. Ay, ay; it's very true; but narkye! 
Bowley, while I have, by heaven, I'll give; so, d— 
your economy, and away to old Stanley with the 

money, r «. 

[Exeunt. 
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£,r 0. But he wouldn't sell my picture. Oh 1 here's 
Bowley. 

Enter BOWJLEY. 
Row. So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a pur- 



T 



SCENE HL— A Saloon. 

Enter MOSES and SIB OLIVEB SUBFAOE. 

Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter Baid, you 
have seen Mr. Charles in high glory; 'tis great pity 
he's so extravagant— 
Sir 0. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moset. And loved wine and women so much- 
Sir 0. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moses. And games bo deep. 



Sir 0. Yes, yes; our young rake has parted with 
his ancestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here he has commissioned me to re- 
deliver you part of the purchase-money; I mean, 
though, in your necessitous character of old 
Stanley. 

Moses. Ah 1 there is the pity of all ; he is so d— d 
charitable. „ , . 

Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
hall, who, I'm sure, won't be paid, and this hundred 
would satisfy them. ^ ^ 

Sir 0. Well, well; III pay Mb debts, and his be- 
nevolence, too. But now I am no more a broker, 
and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as 
old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile; Sir Peter, I know, means 
to call there about this time. 

Enter TBIP. 

Trip. Oh ! gentlemen, I beg pardon for not shew- 
ing you out: this way. Moses, a word. 

[Exit with Mote*. 

Sir a There's a fellow for you: would you be- 
lieve it that puppy intercepted the Jew on our 
coming, and wanted .to raise money before be got 
to his master. 

Row. Indeed! / 

Sir 0. Yes, they are now planning an annuity 
business. Ah! master Bowley, in my days servants 
were content with the follies of their masters, 
when they were worn a little threadbare ; but now, 
they have their vices, like their birth-day clothes,* 
with the gloss on. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III— A Library. 

JOSEPH SUBFAOE and a Servant discovered. 

Joseph. No letter from Lady Teazle? 

Serv. No, sir. 

Joseph. I am surprised she has not sent if she be 
prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does 
not suspect me. Yet T wish I may not lose the 
heiress, through the scrape I have drawn myself 
into with the wife; however, Charles's imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favour. 
(A knocking heardj 

Serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph. Hold ! See whether it is or not before you 
go to the door. I ha.ve a particular message for 
you, if it should be my brother. 

Serv. *Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner's in the next street 

Joseph. Stay, stay; draw that screen before the 
window: that will do, my opposite neighbour tea 
lady of a curious temper. [Exit Serv.] I have a dif- 
ficult hand to play in this affair. Lady Teazle has 
lately suspected my views on Maria ; but she must 
by no means be let into that secret j at least till I 
have her more in my power. 

Enter LADY TEAZLE. 

Lady T. What sentiment in soliloquy now ? Have 
you been very impatient ? Oh, lud ! don't pretend 
to look grave. I vow I couldnt come before. 

Joseph. Oh! madam, punctuality is a species of 
constancy very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 
(Places chairs ; they sit.) 
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Lady T. Upon my word, yon ought to pity me. 
Do yon know, Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to 
me of late, and so jealous of Charles, too— that's 
the best of the story, isn't it? 

Joseph. I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. (Aside.) 

Lady T. I am sure I wish he would let Maria 
marry him; and then, perhaps, he would be con- 
vinced: don't you, Mr. Surface? 

Joseph. Indeed I do not (Aside.) Oh! certainly 
I do ; for then, my dear Lady Teazle woald also be 
convinced how wrong her suspicions were of my 
having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady T. Well, well, I'm inclined to believe you. 
But isn't it provoking, to have the most ill-natured 
things said of one? And there's my friend, Lady 
Sneerwell, has circulated I don't know how many 
scandalous tales of me, and all without any founda- 
tion, to; that's what vexes me. 

Joseph. Ah, madam, to be sure, that is the pro- 
voking circumstance— without foundation; yes, 
yes, there's the mortification, indeed; for when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, there cer- 
tainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it 

Lady T. No, to be sure, then I'd forgive their 
malice ; but to attack me, who am really so inno- 
cent, and who never say an ill-natured thing of 
anybody— that is, of my, friend; and then, Sir Peter, 
too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicions, when 
I know the integrity of my own heart I indeed, *tia 
monstrous ! 

Joseph. BuJ, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your own 
fault if you suffer it When a husband entertains a 
groundless suspicion of his wife, and withdraws his 
confidence from her, the original compact is broken, 
and she owes it to the honour of her sex to endea- 
vour to outwit him. 

Lady T. Indeed! so that if he suspect me with- 
out cause, it foHows, that the best way of curing 
bis jealousy is to give him reason for't 

Joseph. Undoubtedly: for your husband should 
never be deceived in you ; and in that case it be- 
comes you to be frail, in compliment to his discern- 
ment 

Lady T. To be sure, what you say is very rea- 
sonable ; and when the consciousness of my inno- 



Joseph. Ah! my dear madam, there is the great 
mistake: 'tis this very conscious innocence that is 
of the greatest prejudice to you. What is it makes 
yon negligent of forms, and careless of the world's 
opinion? why, the consciousness of your own inno- 
cence. What makes you thoughtless in your con- 
duct and apt to ran into a thousand little impru- 
dences? why, the consciousness of your own inno- 
cence. What makes you impatient of Sir Peter's 
temper, and outrageous at hiB suspicions* why, 
the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady T. 'Tis very true. 

Joseph. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would 
but once make a trifling faux pas, you oan't con- 
ceive how cautions you would grow, and how ready 
to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so ? 

Joseph. Oh ! I am sure on't; and then you would 
And ail scandal would cease at once; for, in short 
your character is, at present like a person in a ple- 
thora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady T. So, so; then I perceive your prescription 
is, that I must sin in my own defence, and part with 
my virtue to preserve my reputation. 

Joseph. Exactly so, upon my credit ma'am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly, this is the oddest 



doctrine, an& the newest recipe for avoiding ca- 
lumny. 

Joseph. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady T. Why, if my understanding were once 
convinced— 

Joseph. Oh! certainly, madam, your understand- 
ing should be convinced. Yes, yes; heaven forbid 
I should persuade you to do anything you thought 
wrong. No, no ; I have too much honour to desire 
it 

Lady T. Don't yon think we may as well leave 
honour out of the agreement? 

Joseph. Ah ! the ill eff octs of your country educa- 
tion, I see, still remain with you. 

Lady T. I doubt they do, indeed ; and I will fairly 
own to you. that if I could be persuaded to do 
wrong, it would be by Sir Peter's ill usage, sooner 
than your honourable logic, after alL 

Joseph. Then, by this hand, (takes her hand) which 
he is unworthy of — 

Enter Servant. 

'Sdeath! you blockhead! what do you want? 

Serv. I beg your pardon, sir; but I thought you 
would not ehoose Sir Peter to come up without an- 
nouncing him. 

Joseph. Sir Peter! Oons! the devil! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! Oh, lud! I'm ruined, I'm 
ruined ! 

Serv. Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh ! I'm quite undone! What will be- 
come of me ? Now, Mr. Logic— Oh ! mercy, sir, 
he's on the stairs— I'll get behind here— and if 
ever I'm so imprudent again— (Goes behind the 
screen.) 

Joseph. Give me that book- - 

(jSitsj 

Enter SIB PETER TEAZLE. 

Sir P. Ay, ever improving himself, Mr. Surface, 
Mr. Surface— (7ap« Joseph oiuthe shoulder.) 

Joseph. Oh ! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your par- 
don. I have been dozing over a stupid book. Well, 
I am much obliged to you for this call. You haven't 
been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. 
Books, you know, are the only things I am a cox- 
comb in. 

Sir P. 'Tis very neat, indeed. Well, well, that's 
proper: and you can make even your screen a 
source of knowledge; hung, I perceive with maps? 
{Walks towards the screen,) 

Joseph. (Turning him from it.) Oh! yes, I find 
great use in that screen. 

Sir P. I dare say you must, certainly, when you 
want to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph. (Aside.) Ay, or to hide anything in a 
hurry, either. 

Sir P. Well, I have a little private business— 

Joseph. You need not stay. [To Servant, who exits.] 
Here's a chair, Sir Peter; I beg— 

Sir P. Well, now we are alone, there is a sub- 
ject my dear friend, on which i wish to unburthen 
my mind to you ; a point of the greatest moment 
to my peace; in short my good friend, Lady 
Teazle's conduct of late has made me very un- 
happy. 

Joseph. Indeed I I am very sorry to hear it 

Sir P. Yes, 'tis but too plain she has not the least 
regard for me; but what's worse, I have pretty 
good authority to suppose she has formed an attach- 
ment to another. 

Joseph. Indeed! yon astonish me. 
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Sir P. Yen ; and, between ourselves, I think I've 
discovered the person. 

Joseph. How! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir P. Ay, my dear friend, I knew yon would 
sympathise with me. 

Joseph. Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a dis- 
covery would hurt me just as much as it would 
you. 

Sir P. I am convinced of it Ah I it is a happi- 
ness to have a friend whom we can trust even with 
one's family secrets. Bat have yon no gness who 
I mean? 

Joseph. I haven't the most distant idea. It can't 
he Sir Benjamin Backbite? 

Sir P. Oh ! no. What say yon to Charles ? 

Joseph. My brother! impossible! 

Sir P. Ohl my dear friend, the goodness of your 
own heart misleads yon. Yon judge of others by 
yourself. 

Joseph. Certainly, Sir Peter; the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit 
another's treachery. 

Sir P. True ; but your brother has no sentiment, 
you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph. Yet, I can't but think Lady Teazle her- 
self has too much principle. 

Sir P. Ay, but what is principle against the flat- 
tery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Joseph. That's very true. 

Sir P. And then, you kpow, the difference of onr 
ages makes it very improbable that she should have 
any very great affection for me j and if she were to 
be frail, and I were to make it public, why, the 
town wou}d only laugh at me: the foolish old ba- 
chelor, who had married a girt 

Joseph. That's true, to be eure: they would 

Sir P. Laugh! ay, and make ballads, and para- 
graphs, and pie devil knows what, of me. 
Joseph. No, you must never make it public. 
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the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have yont 
opinion on. By one, she'll enjoy eight hundred * 
year independent while I live ; and, by the other, 
the bulk of my f ortane after my death. 

Joseph. This conduct, Sir Peter, is, indeed, truly 
generous. I wish it mayn't corrupt my pupil. 

i4side.) 

Sir P. Yea, I am determined she aha)} have no 
cause to complain ; though I would not have her 
acquainted with the latter instance of my affection, 
yet awhile. 

Joseph. 64**.) Nor L If J could help it 



sir P. Ap4 now, my dear frij&ndi u iron njeaee, 
we will tettx over the situatioja of your hopes yr& 
Haria. ' 

Joseph. Ohl no, Sir peter ; another time, if yon 
please. 

Sir P. I am sensibly c] 
gress you seem to make 

Joseph. I beg you 11 ** 
are my disapppintmen 
in debate? *&fcaihf 
way. 



at the litfle pro- 

er affections. 

. meuMon it eh*. What 

when your happiness ie 

shall be rnmeg every 



Sir 'P. But then, again, that the nephew of my old 
friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt 
such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 



Joseph. AyT there's the point When ingratitude 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound has double 
danger in it 

Sir P. Ay; i, that wee, In a manner, left his 
guardian ; in whose house he'd been so often en- 
tertained; who never in my life denied him— any 
advice. 

Joseph. Oh! 'tis not to be credited. There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure ; but, 
for my part, till yon can give me positive proofs, I 
cannot but doubt it However, if it should be 

f roved on him, he is no longer a brother of mine ; 
disclaim kindred with him : for the man who con 
break through the laws of hospitality, and tempt 
the wife of his friend, deserves to be branded as 
the pest of society. 

Sir P. What a difference there is between you! 
what noble sentiments! 

Joseph. Yet I cannot auspeet Lady Teazle's ho- 
nour. 

Sir P. I am sure I wish to think well of her, and 
to remove all ground of quarrel between na She 
has lately reproached me more than once with 
having made no settlement on her; and, in our last 
quarrel, she almost hinted that she should not 
break her heart if I were dead. Now, as we seem 
to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved 
she shall have her own way, and be her own 
mistress, in that respect for the future; and if I 
were to die, she will find I have not been inattentive 
to her interest while living. Here, my friend! are 



(Aside.) 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my ac- 
quainting Lady Teaale with your passion, I'm sure 
she's not your enemy in the affair. 

Joseph. Pray, Sir Peter, npw oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we 'have 
been speaking of, to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man who is entrusted with his 
friend's distresses can never— 

Enter &rv#ftf. 

WelLeir? 

Serv. Your brother, sir, Js speaking to a gen- 
tleman in the street, and says he fcnows yon are 
within. 

Joseph. 'Sdeatbl blockhead! fm not wtyhin; Im 
out for the day. ■■.•■• • - .i 

Sir p. Stay - hold I a thought has struck me : yon 
shall be at home. " • T " 

Joseph. Well, well, let him up. XEfH Servant.'] 
He*H interrupt Sfr Peter, however. 

(Aiide.\ 

Sir P. Now* my good friend, oblige me, I entreat 
you. Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself 
somewhere; then, do you tax him on the point 
we've been talking, and his answer may satisfy m£ 
at once. 

Joseph. Oh, fie! Sh* Peter, would you have me, 
join in so mean a trick?' To' trepan my prother, 
too? 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is inno- 
cent ; if so, you do him the greatest'service by giv- 
ing him an opportunity to clear himself, and you; 
will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall not re- 
fuse me ; here behind this screen will be — Fie ! 
what the devil ! there seems to be one listener here 
already ; I'll swear I saw a petticoat 

Joseph. Ha, ha, ha! Well, this is rjdicujous 
enough. I'll tell you, Sir Peter: though J hold a 
man of intrigue to be a most despicable character, 
yet, you know, it does not follow that one is to be 
an absolute Joseph, either. Harkye ! 'tis a Httlo 
French milliner ; a silly rogue that plagues me ; 
and having some character to lose, on your coming, 
sir, she ran behind that screen. 

Sir P. Ah! Joseph, Joseph! Did I ever thin* 
that you— But egad! she has overheard all X hay 
been saying of my Wife. 

Joseph. Ob I 'twill never go any further, yon may 
depend upon it 
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Sir P. No! then, 'faith! let her hear it out 
Here's a closet will do as well 

Joseph. Well, go in there 

Sir P. Sly rogue, sly rogue 1 

(ffoes into closet.) 

Joseph. A narrow escape, indeed ! and a curious 
situation I'm in, to part man and wif.e in this 
manner. 
• LadyT. {Peeping.) Couldn't I Bteal off? 

Joseph. J£oep close, my angel! 

Sir P. (Peeping 6ut.) Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph. Back, my dear friend ! ' *' f " ' 

Lady T. Couldn't yon lock Sir Peter in? 

Joseph. Bestill, my life! '"' 

Sir P. You're sure the little milliner wont 
Mab ? < ~ rrr ., 

Joseph. In, in, my dear Sir Peter. 'Fore gad! I 
wish I had a key to the door. 

JBnier C9AELS0 StflJFAGa 

Chartes. Hallo! brother, what has been the 
matter?' Your fellow would not let me up a$ 
iSrst "What, hare you had a Jew or a wench with 
you? 

Joseph. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles. But what has made SJu* Pet?* steal off? 
I thought tie had been with you*. 

Joseph. JI?' was, brother; but hearing you wore 
coming, he did not choose to stay. ' 

Charles, what, was the old gentleman afraid I 
wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Joseph. No sir; butt am sorry to find, Charles, 
that you have lately given that worthy man grounds 
f orgreat uneasiness. 

Charles. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great 
many worthy men— But how so, pray? 

Joseph. To be plain with you, brother— he thinks 
you are endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle's affec- 
tions f rem him. 

Charles, who, I ? Oh, lud! not I uponftny word. 
—Ha, ha, ha, ha! So, the oldf fellow Tias found 
oat that he has got a young wife, has he ? 

Joseph. This is no subjecjfc to jest on, brother. 
He who can laugh— 

Charles. True, true, as yon were going to say- 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what 
yon charge me with, upon my honour. 

Joseph, well, it will give Sir Peter great satis- 
faction to heai 1 this. 

(Aloud.) 

Charles. To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my 
soul, I never gave her the leaBt encouragement:— 
besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph. But, sore, brother, even if Lady Teazle 
had betrayed the fondest partiality for you— 

Charles. Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonourable action; but 
If a pretty woman were purposely to throw herself 
in my way— and that pretty woman married to a 
man old enough to be her father— ' """ 

Joseph. Welf— 

Chatl s. "Why I believe I should be obliged to— 

Joseph. What? ' 

Chartes. To borrow a little of your morality, that's 
all. But, brother, do you know now that yon sur- 
prise me exceedingly, by naming me with Lady 
Teazle; for, i'faith, I always understood you Were 
her favourite. 

Joseph. O, for shame, Charles! This retort is 
foolish; 

Charles. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 
such significant glances — 

Joseph. Nay, hay, sir, this is no jest 



Charles. Egad, I'm serious. Don't you remem- 
ber one day when I called here— " ' 

Joseph. Nay, pr'ythee, Charles — . 

Chartes. And found you together— 

Joseph. Zounds, sir! I insist— 

Charles. And another time when your servant— 

Joseph. Brother, brother, a word with you! Gad, 
I must stop him. 

(Aside.) 

Charles. Informed, I say, that— 

Joseph. Hush 1 I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter 
has heard all we have been saying. I knew you 
would clear yourself, or I should not have con- 
sented. 

Charles. How, Sir Peter 1 Where is he ? 

Joseph. Softly; there: 

(Points to the closet.) 

Charles. O, fore heaven, 111 nave him out Sir 
Peter, come forth? ^ r " ^^ t 

(Trying to get to the doseuJT 

Joseph. J*o, nxhr 

(Preventing hixfy.) 

Charles. I say, Sir Peter, come into court — 
(Crosses/ pulls in «r P*ter.)— "What! my old 
guardian!— What! turn inquisitor, and take evi- 
dence incog;? Oh, fie! Oh, fle! 

Sir P. Give me your hand, Charles— I believe Jt 
have suspected you wrongfully; but you mustn't 
be angry %ith Joseph— 'twas my plan ! 

Charles. Indeed! 

Sir P. But I acquit you. 1 promise you J don't 
think near so ill of you as I did : what I nave heard 
has given me great satisfaction. 

Charles. Egad, then, twas lucky you didn't hear 
any more— wasn't it, Joseph ? 

(Apart to Joseph.; 

Sir P. Ah ! yon would have retorted on him. 

Charles. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Charles. But you might as well have snspec^ad 
him as me in this matter, for all $hat— mightn't he, 
Joseph! 

(Apart to Joseph.) 

Sir P. WeD, well, I believe you. * 

Joseph. Would they were bpth out of the room ! 

(AtideJ 

Sir P. And in future, perhaps, we may not be 
such strangers! 

Bn^er Servant. 

Serv. Lady Sneerwell Js below, and says she will 
come up. 

Joseph. Lady Sneerwell! Gads life J she must 
not come here! {Exit Servant] Gentlemen, I beg 
pardon— I must wait on you down stairs : here \» a 
person come on particular business. 

Charjes. 'Well, you can Bee him in another room. 
Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, and I 
have something to say to him/ 

Joseph. They must not be left together. (Aside.) 
I'll sepd Lady Sneerwell away, aha return directly. 
Sir Peter, not a word of the French milliner. 

(Apart to Sir Peter, and goes out.) 

Sir P. II not for the world! (Apart to Joseph} 
An I Charles if you associated more with your bro- 
ther, one might indeed hope foryour reformntibn. 
He is a man of sentiment, well, there is no- 
thing in the world so noble as a man of senti- 
ment! 

Charles. Psha! he is too moral by half! and so 
apprehensive of* his good name as he calls it, that 
he would as soon let a priest into 'his house as a 
woqcIl 

Sir P. No, no; come, come; you wrong him. 
No, not Joseph is no rake, but he is ho such 
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saint either, in that respect I have a great mind 
to tell him; we should have such*. a laugh at 
Joseph.— (Aside.) 

Charles. Oh, hang him ! he's a very anchorite, a 
young hermit 

Sir P. Harkye! you must not abuse him; he 
may chance to hear of it again. I promise you. 

Charles. Why, you won't tell him ? 

Sir P. No; but, this way.— (Aside.) Egad! Ill 
tell him. Harkye ! have you a mind to have a 
good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles. I should like it of all things. 

Sir P. Then, i'iai;h we wilL (Aside.) I'll be quit 
with him for discovering me. He had a girl with 
him when I called. ( Whispers.) 

Charles. What! Joseph ?— You jest 

Sir P. Hush! -a little French milliner; and the 
best of the jest is— she's in the room now. 

Charles. The devil she is! 

Sir P. Hush! I tell you! 

(Point j to screen.) 

Charles. Behind the screen! 'Slife! let us un- 
veil. 

Sir P. No, no; he's coming — you sha'n't, in- 
deed 4 

Charles. Oh! egad, we'll have a peep at the little 
milliner! (Endeavouring to get towards the screen, 
Sir P. preventing.) 

Sir P. Not for the world— Joseph will never for- 
give me. 

Charles. I'll stand by you— 

Sir P. Ods, here be is ! 

Just as Charles Surface throws down the screen, 
JOSEPH SUBFACE enters. 

. Charles. Lady Teazle! by all that's wonder- 
ful! 

Sir P. Lady Teazle! by all that's damnable! 

Charles. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad ! you seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and 
seek, and I don't see who is out of the secret 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word! Brother, will you be pleased to explain 
this matter? What is morality dumb, too ? Sir 
Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps 
you are not so now! All mute! Well, though 1 
can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you per- 
fectly understand one another, so I'll leave you to 
yourselves. (QJng.) Brother, I'm sorry to find 
you have given that worthy man grounds for so 
much uneasiness. Sir Peter, there's nothing 
in the world so noble as a man of sentiment 

{Exit. 

Joseph. Sir Peter, notwithstanding— I confess 
—that appearances are against me, if you will 
afford me your patience, I make no doubt but 
I shall explain everything to your satisfac- 
tion. 

Sir P. If you please, sir. 

Joseph. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle know- 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria,— I say, 
Lady Teazle being apprehensive of the jealousy of 
your temper, and knowing my friendship to the fa- 
mily,— she, sir, I say, called here, in order that I 
might explain these pretensions; but on your 
coming, being apprehensive, as I said, of your jea- 
lousy, she withdrew ; and this, you may depend on 
it is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir P. A very clear account upon my word; and 
I dare swear, the lady will vouch for it 

Lady T. For not one word of it, Sir Peter! 

Sir P. How ! don't you think it worth while to 
agree in the lie ? 



lady T. There is not one syllable of truth in what 
that gentleman has told you ! 

Sir P. I believe you, upon my soul, ma'am ! 

Joseph. (Aside.) 'Sdeath! madam, will you be- 
tray me ? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, I'll 
speak for myself. 

Sir P. Ay, let her alone, sir; you'll find she'll 
make out a better story than you, without prompt- 
ing. 

Lady T. Hear me, Sir Peter: I came hither on 
no matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant 
of this gentleman's pretensions to her ; but I came 
seduced by his insidious arguments, at least to 
listen to his pretended passion, if not to sacrifice 
you r honour to his baseness. 

Sir P. Now, I believe the truth is coming, in- 
deed! 

Joseph, The woman's mad ! 

Lady 7. No, sir ; she has recovered her senses, 
and your own arts have furnished her with the 
means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit 
me, but the tenderness youexpresBed^forme, when 
I am Bureyou could not think I was a witness to it 
has penetrated to my heart that had I left the place 
without the shame of this discovery, my future life 
should have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. 
As for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous friend, 
while he affected honourable addresses to his ward, 
I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, 
that I shall never again respect myself for having 
listened to him. 

{Exit. 

Joseph. Noth withstanding all this, Sir Peter, hea- 
ven knows — 

Sir P. That you are a villain! and so I leave you 
to your conscience. 

Joseph. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction — 

Sir P. Oh, d— n your sentiments 1 [Exeunt 

ACT V. 

SCENE I— The Library. 

Enter JOSEPH SUBFACE and Servant. 

Joseph. Mr. Stanley! And why should you think 
I would see him ? You must know he comes to ask 
something. 

Serv. Sir, I should not have let him in; but that 
Mr. Bowley came to the door with him. 

Joseph. Paha I blockhead! to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to receive visits from 
poor relations 1— • Well, why don't you shew the 
fellow up ? 

Serv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my fault 
that Sir Peter discovered my Lady— 

Joseph. Go, fool !— [Exit Serv.}— Sure, Fortune 
never played a man of my policy such a trick be- 
fore. My character with Sir Peter, my hopeB with 
Maria, destroyed in a moment! I'm in a rare 
humour to listen to other people's distresses ! I 
shan't be able to bestow even a benevolent senti- 
ment on Stanley. So, here he comes, and Bowley 
with him. I must try to recover myself, and put a 
little charity into my face, however. [Exit. 

Enter SI$ OLIVEB SUBFACE and BOWLEY. 

Sir 0. What, does he avoid us ? That was he, 
was it not ? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a 
little too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that 
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the tight of a poor relation may be too much for 
him. I should have gone flrat to break it to him. 

Sir V. Oh ! plague of his nerves! Yet this is he 
whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the -most bene- 
volent way of thinking. 

Mote. As to his way of thinking, I cannot pretend 
to decide ; for, to do him justice, he appears to have 
sh much speculative benevolence as any private 
gentleman in the kingdom, though he is seldom 
no sensual as to indulge himself in the exercise 
of it 

Sir O. Tet he has a string of charitable senti- 
ments, I suppose, at his fingers' ends. 

Jiou. Or, rather at his tongue's end, Sir Oliver; 
for I believe there is no sentiment be has such faith 
in as that "Charity begins at home." 

Sir 0. And his, I presume, is of that domestic 
sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row. I doubt you'll find it so— But he's coming. 
I mustn't seem to interrupt you ; and, you know, 
immediately as you leave him. I come in to an- 
nounce your arrival in your real character. 

Sir O. True; and, afterwards, you'll meet me at 
Sir Peter's. 

Row. Without losing a moment [Exit. 

Sir 0. I don't like the complaisance of his fea- 
tures. 

Enter JOSEPH SURFACE, 

Joseph. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for 
keeping you a moment waiting. Mr. Stanley, T 
presume. 

Sir 0. At ycur service. 

Joseph. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to 
sit down: I entreat you, sir— • 

■sir 0. Dear sir, there's no occasion.— -Too civil 
by half. {Aside.) 

Joseph. I have not the pleasure of knowing you, 
31 r. Stanley; but I am extremely happy to see you 
look so well. You were nearly related to my mo- 
ther, Mr. Stanley, I think ? 

Sir 0. I was, sir; bo nearly, that my present po- 
verty, I fear, may do discredit to her wealthy 
children, else I should not have presumed to trou- 
ble you. 

Joseph. Dear sir. there needs no apology ; he 
that is in distress, though a stranger, has a right to 
claim kindred with the wealthy, I am sure, I wish 
I were one of that class, and had it in my power to 
offer you even a small relief. 

Sir 0. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Joseph. I wish he were, sir, with all my heart ; 
you should not want an advocate with him, believe 
me, sir. 

Sir O. I should not need one; my distresses would 
recommend me. But I imagined his bounty would 
enable you to become the agent of his charity. 

Joseph. My dear sir, you were strangely misin- 
formed. Sir Oliver is a very worthy man ; but ava- 
rice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. I will tell you, 
my good sir, in confidence, what he has done for 
me has been a mere nothing; though people, I 
know, have thought otherwise; and, for my part, I 
never chose to contradict the report 

Sir 0. What! has he never transmitted you bul- 
lion, rupees, pagodas? 

Joseph. Oh! dear sir, nothing of the kind. No, 
no ; a few presents, now and then : chiua, shawls, 
congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers; little 
more, believe me. 

Sir O. Here's gratitude for twelve thousand 
pounds !— Avadavats and Indian crackers ! {Aside.) 

Joseph. Then, my dear, sir, you have heard, 1 



doubt not of the extravagance of my brother: there 
are very few would credit what I have done for 
that unfortunate young man. — 

Sir O. Not I, for one {Aside.) 

Jostph. The sums I have lent him!— Indeed, 1 
Lave been exceedingly to blame ; it was an amiable 
weakness: however, I don't pretend to defend it: 
and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has de- 

{>rived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. Stan- 
ey, as my heart dictates, 

SirO. Dissembler! (Aside.)— Thin, sir, you can t 
assist me? 

Joseph. At present it grieves me to say, I can- 
not; but whenever I have the ability, you may de- 
pend upon hearing from me. 

Sir 0. I am extremely sorry— 

Joseph. Not more than I, believe me: to pity, 
without the power to relieve, is still more painful 
than to ask and be denied, 

Sir O. Kind sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant. 

Jos ph. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. Stan- 
ley.— William be ready to open the door. 

S>r 0. Oh! dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph. Your very obedient 

Sir 0. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph. You may depend upon hearing from me, 
whenever I can be of service. 

Sir 0. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph. In the meantime, I wish you health and 
spirits. 

Sir O. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble 
servant 

Joseph. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir O. Now I am satisfied! 

Joseph. This is one bad effect of a good charac- 
ter; it invites application from the unfortunate, ami 
there needs no small degree of address to gain the 
reputation of benevolence without incurring tho ex- 
pense. The silver ore of pure charity is an expen- 
sive article in the catalogue of a man's good quali- 
ties; whereas, the sentimental French plate I use 
instead of it> makes just as good a shew, and pays 
no tax. 

Enter BOWLEY. 

Row. Mr. Surface, your servant; I was appre- 
hensive of interrupting you, though my business 
demands attention, as this note will inform you. 

Joseph. Always happy to see Mr. Rowley. — (Aside.) 
A rascal ! {Beads.) Sir Oliver surface 1— My uncle 
arrived! 

Row. He is, indeed; we have just parted with 
him, quite well, after a speedy voyage, and impa- 
tient to embrace his worthy nephew. 

Joseph. I am astonished! — William, stop Mr. 
Stanley, if he be not gone. 

Row. Oh 1 he's out of reach, I believe. 

Joseph. Why did you not let me know this when 
you came in together ? 

Row. I thought you had particular business. But 
I must be gone to inform your brother, and appoint 
him here to meet your uncle. He will be with you 
in a quarter of an hour. 

Joseph. So he says. Well, I am strangely over- 
joyed at his coming. (Aside.) Never, to be sure, 
was anything so d— d unlucky. 

Row. You will be delighted to see how well he 
looks 

Joseph. Ohl I am overjoyed to hear it (Aside.) 
Just at this time! 

Row. I'll tell him how impatiently you expect. 

[Jixit. 
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Joseph. Do* do I Pray, give my beet duty and af- 
fection. Indeed, I carniot express the sensations I 
feel at the thought of seeing him. Certainly* his 
coming just at this time is the cruellest piece of ill- 
fortune 1 

lExit. 

SCENE II.— Sir Peter Ttazh't. 
Enter Maid and MBS. CANDOUR 

Maid. Indeed, ma'am, tny lady will see nobody 
at present 

Mrs. C. Did you tell her it was her friend, Mrs. 
Candour. 

Maid. Yes, ma'am ; but she begs you'll excuse 
her. 

Mrs. & Do go again; t shall be glad to see her, 
If it be only for a rdornent ; for X am sure she must 
be in great distress. [Exit Mail] Dear heart, how 
provOKlUgl I'm not mistress or half the circum- 
stances! We shall. ha ve the whole affair in the 
newspatierA with the nafeie8 of the parties afclengrh, 
before I nave dropped me story at a dozen 
houses.— 

Enter SIB BENJAMIN BACKBITE. 

Oh I dear Sir Benjamin* you hare heard, I sup- 
pose— 

Sir B, Of Lady TeazJe and Mr. Surface ? 

Mrs. C. And Sir Peter's discovery. 

Sir B. Oh 1 the strangest pieee of business, to be 
sure! 

Mrs. C. Well, I. never was so surprised in my 
life. I am so sorry for all parties; indeed. 

Sir B. Now, I don't pity Sir Peter at all ; he was 
bo extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

MrKC. Mr. Surface t Whyj 'twas with Charles, 
Lady Teasle was detected. 

Sir & No such thing, I tell you; Mr. Surface is 
the gallant. 

Mrs. C. No, no; Charles is the man. 'Twos Mr. 
Surface brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover 
them. 

Sir B. I tell yon I had it from one— 

Mrs. C. And I have it from' one— 

Sir Bi Who had it from one, who had it— 
. Mrs. C. From one immediately—But here comes 
Lady Sneerwell j perhaps, she knows the whole af- 
fair. 

Enter LAD Y &NEEBWELL. 

Lady & So, my dear Mrs. Candour, Here's a Bad 
affair of our friend Teazle. 

Mrs. C. Ay, my deaf friend, who would have 
thought— 

Lady S. Well, there is no trusting appearances; 
though, indeed, she was always too lively for ma 

J/rj.a-To be sure, her maimers were a little too 
free ; but then she was so young— 

Lady S. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. C. So she had, indeed. But you have heard 
the particulars?. 

Lady & No ; but everybody says that Mr. Sur- 
face— 

Sir B. Ay, there; I told you Mr. Surface was the 
man. 

Mrs. C. No, no ; indeed the assignation was with 
Charles. 

Lady 3. With Charles! you alarm me, Mrs. Can- 
dour! 

Mrs. C. Yes, yes;, he was the lover. Mr. Surface, 
to do him justice, was only the informer. 

Sir 8. Well, I'll not dispute with you, Mrs. Can- 



dour; but, be it which it may* I hope that Sir 
Peter's wound will not— 

Mrs, C. Sir Peter's wound ! Oh, mercy! I didn't 
hear a word of their fighting. 

Lady S. Nor L a syllable. 

Sir B. No! what, no mention of the duel? 

Mrs. & Not a word. 

Sir B. On ! yes, they fought before they left tbo 
room. 

Lady S. Pray, let us hear. 

Mrs. C. Ay, daoblige us with the duel. 

SirB. "Sir," says Sir Peter, immediately after 
the discovery, "you are a most ungrateful fellow.** 

Mrs. 0. Ay, to Charles— . 

Sir B. No, no* to Mr. Surface. "A mdet un- 
grateful fellow; and old as lam, sir," says he, "I 
insist on immediate satisfaction." 

Mrs. C. Ay, that must nave been to Charles; for 
'tis very unlikely Mr. Surface would fight in his 
own house. , 

Sir B. Gad's life, ma'am* not at all— "Giving 
me immediate satisfaction." On this, ma'am, Lady 
Teaale, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out of 
the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after her, 
calling out for hartshorn and water} then, madam, 
they began to fight with swords— 

Enter CBABTBEE. 

^ Crab. With pistols, nephew! I have it from un- 
doubted authority. 

Mrs. C. Oh ! Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true! 

Crab. Too true, indeed, madam; and Sir Peter 
is dangerously wounded — 

Sir B. By a thrust in segooti quite through bis 
left side— 

Crab. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. C. Mercy on me! poor Sir Peter! 

Crab. Yes, madam ; though Charles would havo 
avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C. I told you who it was ; I knew Charles 
was the person. 

Sir B. My uncle, I see, Knows nothing of tho 
matter. 

Crab. But Sir Peter taxed him with tho basest 

Sir B. That i told you, yon Know. ,. 

Crab. Do, nephew, let me speak! Ana insisted 
on immediate— , , 

Sir B. Satisfaction I Just as I said. 

Crab. Ods life! nephew, allow others id know 
something, too! A pair of pistols laid on the bu- 
reau, {for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home 
the night before, late from SalthilL where he had 
been to see the Montein with a friend, who has a 
son at .Eton*) so, unluckily, the pistole were left 

S"ir B. I heard nothing of this. , 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one j and 
they , fired, it seemB, pretty nearly together,— 
Charles's shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir 
Peter's, missed ; hut, what is ve/y extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little brpnze Shakspearo 
that stood over the fire-place, grazed, out of tho 
window, at a right angle, and wounded the post- 
man, who was just coming to the door with a dou- 
ble letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir B. My uncle's account is more Circumstantial, 
I confess; but I believe mine is the only true one, 
for all that 

Lady S. (Aside.) I am more interested in this affair 
than they imagine, and must have better informa- 
tion. 

' f&Pt't 
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Sir B, Ah I fcody SneerwelTs alarm la very easily ' 
accounted for. 

Crab. Yes, they certainly do say— bat that's 
neither here nor there. 

Jirt. C. But, pray, where Is Sir Peter at pre- 
sent? 

Crab. Oh ! they brought him home, and he is 
now In the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him. 

Mrs, C. I believe so ; and Lady Teazle, I suppose, 
attendinghlm. 

Crab. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the faculty 
enter just before me. 

SirB. Eh! who comes here? 

Craft. Oh) this is he : the physician, depend 
on't 

Mr*. C. Oh!, certainly : it must be the physician; 
and noW we Shall know. 

Enter SIB OLIVES SURFACE. 

Crab. Well, doctor* what hopes? 

ifrs. C. Ay, doctor, how's your patient? 

SirB. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with* small- 
sword, J . 

Crab. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hun- 
dred. 

Sir 0. Doctor! a wound with a small sword ! and 
a bullet in the thorax. Oons ! are yoa mad, good 
people ? 

Sir B. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Sir 0. Truly, I have to thank you for my degree, 
if I be. 

Crab. Only a friend of Sir Peter's, theu» I pre- 
sume. But; sir, you must have heard of his acci- 
dent? ^ 

Sir 0. Hot a word I 

Crab. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir 0. The devil he is! 

Sir B. Bun through the body— 

Crab. Shot in the breast— 

Sir B. By one Mr. Surface- 
Craft. Ay, the younger. 

Sir 0, Eh I what the plague I you seem to differ 
strangely in your account;;; however, you agree 
that Sir Peter Is dangerously wounded? 

Sir B. Oh, yes t we agree in that 

Crab. Yes, yes ; I believe there ean.be bo doubt of 
thai 

. Sir 0. Then, upon my word, for a person in that 
situation, he is the most imprudent man alive ; for 
here he comes walking, as if nothing at all was the 
matter. 

Bukr SIB PBTEB TEAZLE. 

Od*s heart! Sir Peter, you are come in good 
time, I promise you; for we had just given you 
over. . . 

Sir B. Egad! uncle, this is the most- sudden re- 
covery. 

Sir O. Why. man, what do you out of bed, with 
a small sword tfcrooga your body, and a bullet 
lodged in your thorax 1 

Sir P. A small sword, and a bullet! 

Sir 0. Ay, these gentleman* would have hilled 
you, without law or physio, and wanted to dub me 
a doctor, to make me an accomplice. 

$ r P, Why, what is all this ? 

Sir B. We rejoice, Sir Peter, that the story of the 
duel Is not true; and are sincerely sorry for your 
other misfortune. 
' S& P. {Astae.) So, .so| all over the town already. 

Croft. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

Sir P. Sir, what business is that of youf a ? 



Mrs. C Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so 
good a husband, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir p. Plague on your pity, ma'am! I desire 
none of it 

Sir B. However, Sir Peter, you must not mind 
the laughing and jests you will meet with on the 
occasion. 

Sir P. Sir, sir, I desire to be master id my own 
house. 

Crab. Tis no uncommon case, that's one com- 
fort 

Sir P. I insist on being left to myself. Without 
ceremony, I insist on your leaving my house. 

Mr$. G. Well, well, we are going ; and, depend 
on't, we'll make the best report of it we can. 

Sir P. Leave my house ! 

Crab. And tell how hardly you've been treated— 

Sir P. Leave my house ! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it 

[Exeunt all but Sir P. and Jgtr 0. 

Sir P. Leave my house!— Fiends! vipers! fu- 
ries!— Oh! that their own venom would choke 
them? 

Sir 0. They are tery provoking, indedtl, Sir 
Peter. 

Enter BOWLET. 

Rte. I heard high words. What has ruffled you, 
sir? 

Sir P. Paha! what signifies asking? Do I ever 
pass a day without my vexations? 

Bow. Well, I'm not flkftdBitive. 

SirO. Well, I am not inquisitive! I come only to 
tell you, that I have seen both my nephews in the 
manner we proposed. 

Sir P~ A precious couple they are ! 

Row. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your 
judgment was right, Sir Peter. 

Sir ft Yes, I find Joseph is, indeed, the man, 
after all. 

Row. Ay, as Sir Peter saysj he is a man of senti- 
ment 

Sir O t And acts up to the sentimettft he pro- 



Bow. It certainly 1b edification to hear him talk ! 

Sir 0. Oh! he's a model for the young men of 
the age 1— But how's this. Sir Peter? Ton don't 
join us in your friend Joseph's praise, as I ex- 
pected. 

Sir P. Sir Oliver, we lire in a d— d wicked world, 
and the fewer we praise the better. 

Row. What! do you say so, Sir Peter, who were 
never mistaken ia your life ? 
. Sir P. Psha! Plague oh you bothl X see by your 
sneering, you have heard the whole affair. I shall 
go mad among you ! 

Row. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we 
are indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady Teazla 
coming from Mr. Surfaced, so humble, that sho 
deigned to request me to be her advocate with you. 

Sir P. And does Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir 0. Every circumstance. 

Sir p. What of the closet and the screen, eh ? 

Sir 0. Yes, yes ; and tho little French milliner. 
Oh, I have been vastly diverted with the story. 

Sir P. 'Twsb very pleasant. 

Sir 0. I never laughed more in my life, I assure 
you. Ha. ha, ha I 

$rP. Oh, vastly diverting ! Ho, ho, ha ! 

Row. To be sure, Joseph, with his sentiments— 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha, ha, ha! 
Hypocritical Villain! 

Sir 0. Ay, and that rogue Charles to pull Sir 
Peter out of the closet Bo,- ha ( 
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Sir P. Ha, ha! Twas devilish entertaining, to 
be sure 

Sir 0. Egad! Sir Peter, I should like to have 
Been your face when the screen was thrown down. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

-Sir p. Yes, yes; my face when the screen was 
thrown down. Ha, ha, ha! Oh, I must never 
shew my head again 1 

SirO. But, come, come; it isn't fair to laugh at 
you, neither, my old friend ; though, upon my bouI, 
1 can't help it 

Sir P. Oh, pray, don't resrain your mirth on my 
account; it does not hurt me at all. I laugh at 
the whole affair myself. Yes, yes ; I think being a 
standing jest for all one's acquaintance, a very 
happy situation. Oh, yes; and then of a morning, 
to read the paragraphs about Mr. S— , Lady TV, and 
Sir P— , will be so entertaining I I shall certainly 
leave town to-morrow, and never look mankind in 
the face again. 

Row. Without affectation, Sir Peter, you may 
despise the ridicule of fools. But I see Lady 
Teazle going towards the next room : I am sure 
you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly as she 
does. 

Sir 0. Perhaps my being here prevents her com- 
ing to you. Well, I'll leave honest Bowley to mo- 
diste between you ; but he must bring you all pre- 
sently to Mr. Surface's, where I am now returning, 
if not to reclaim a libertine, at least to expose hy- 
pocrisy. [Exit. 

Sir P. Ahl I'll be pn#t at your discovering 
yourself there with all my heart; though, 'tis a vile 
unlucky place for discoveries. She is not coming 
here, you Bee, Bowley. 

Row. No ; but she has left the door of that room 
open, you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir P, Certainly, a little mortification appears 
very becoming in a wife. Don't you think it will 
do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Row. Oh! this is ungenerous in you! 

Sir P. Well, I know not what to think. You re- 
member the letter I found of hers, evidently in- 
tended for Charles? 

Row. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your way 
on purpose. This is one of the points which I in- 
tend Snake shall give you conviction of. 

Sir P. I wish I were once satisfied of that She 
looks this way. What a remarkably elegant turn of 
the head she has I Bowley, I'll go to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though, when it is known that wo are re- 
conciled, people will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row. Let them laugh, and retort the>r malice only 
by shewing them you are happy in spite of it 

Sir P. I'faith, so I will 1 and, if I'm uot mista- 
ken, we may yet be the happiest couple in the 
county. 

Row. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside sus- 
picion — j 

Sir P. Hold! master Bowley, if you have any 
regard for me, never let me hear you utter anything 
like a sentiment; I nave had enough of them to 
serve me the rest of my life. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— The Library. 

Enter LADY SNEEBWELL and JOSEPH SUB- 
FACE. 

Lady S. Impossible ! Will not Sir Peter imme- 
diately be reconciled to Charles, and of consequence, 
do longer oppose Lis union with Maria? The 
thought is distraction to pae. 



Joseph. Can passion furnish a remedy f 

Lady S. No, nor cunning neither. Oh! I was 
a fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer ! 

Joseph. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest 
sufferer; yet you see 1 bear the accident with 
calmness. Well, I admit I have been to blame, I 
confess I deviated from the direct road of wrong ; 
but I don't think we're so defeated, neither. 

Lady 8. No! 

Joseph. You tell me yon have made a trial of 
Snake, since we met &nd &** y° u still believe him 
faithful to up. 

Lady 8. 1 do believe so. 

Josyph. And that he has undertaken, should it be 
necessary, to swear and prove, that Charles is, at 
this time, contracted by vows and honour, to your 
ladyship, which some of his former letters to you 
will serve to support 

Lady 3. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph. Come, come; it is not too late, yet— 
(Knocking.) But hark! this is probably my uncle, 
Sir Oliver. Betire to that room ; we'll consult far- 
ther when he is gone. 

Lady S. Well, but if ho should find you out 
too? 

Jo eph. Oh, I have no fear of that Sir Peter will 
hold his tongue, for his own credit's sake ; and you 
may depend on it I shall soon discover Sir Oliver's 
weak side. 

Lady S. I have no diffidence of your abilities! 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

[Exit 

Joseph. I will. So, 'tis confounded hard, after 
such bad fortune, to be baited by one's confederate 
in eviL Well, at all events, my character is so 
much better than Charles'B, that I certainly— Eh ! 
what ! this is not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. 
Plague on't mat he should return to tease me just 
now. I shall have Sir Oliver come and find him 
here, and— 

Enter SIB OLIVES SUBFACE. 
Gad's life! Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
to plague me at this time ? x ou must not stay now, 
upon my word. 

Sir 0. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected 
here ; and, although he has been so penurious to 
you, I'll try what he'll do for me. 

Joseph. Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay now, 
so I must beg— Come any other time, and I pro- 
mise you shall be assisted. 

Sir 0. No ; Sir Oliver and I must be -acquainted. 

Joseph. Zounds, sir! then I insist on your quitting 
the room directly. 

Sir C*.Nay, sir,— 

Joseph. Sir, I insist on't 1 Here, William, shew 
this gentleman out Since you compel me, sir, — 
not one moment— this is such insolence— (Pushing 
him out.) 

Enter CHABLES SUBFAC& 

Charlts. Heyday! what's the matter now ? What 
the devil ! have you got hold of my little broker 
here ! Zounds, brother! don't hurt little Premium. 
What's the matter, my little fellow ? 

Joseph. So he has been with you, too, has he? 

Charles. To be sure he has. Why, he's as honest 
a little— But sure, Joseph, you have not been bor- 
rowing money, too, have you? 

Joseph. Borrowing! No; but brother, you know, 
we expect Sir Oliver here every— 

Charles. Egadl that's true. Noll mustn't find the 
little broker here, to be sure? 

Joseph Yet Mr. Stanley insists— 
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Charles. Stanley ! why, hia name's Premium. 

Joseph. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles, No, no, Premiam. 

Joseph. Well, no matter which - but—. 

Charles. Ay, ay; Stanley or Premium, 'tis the 
same thing, as yon Bay ; for I suppose he goes by 
half a hundred names, besides A R at the coffee- 
house. 

Joseph. 'Sdeath! here's Sir Oliver at the door. 
Now I beg, Mr. Stan'ey— 

Charles. Ay, ay ; and I beg, Mr. Premium— 

Sir O. Gentlemen— 

Joseph. Sir, by heaven, you shall col 

Charles. Ay, out with him, certainly ! 

Sir 0. This violence— 

Joseph. Sir, 'tis your own fault 

Charles. Out with him, to be sura (Both forcing 
Sir Oliver out) 

Enter SIB PETEB and LADY TEAZLE, MARIA, 
and ROWLEY. 

Sir P. My old friend, Sir Oliver, eh! What, in 
the name of wonder— here are dutiful nephews , 
assault their uncle at a first visit ! 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, 'twas well we came 
in to rescue you. 

How. Truly, it was; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, 
the character .of old Stanley was no protection to 
yon. 

Sir 0. Nor of Premium either : the necessities 
of the former could not extort a shilling from that 
benevolent gentleman ; and with the other, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Joseph. Charles! 

Charles. Joseph! 

Joseph. Tis now complete 1 

Charles. Very! 

Sir o. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley, too— 
look on that elder nephew of mine. You know what 
he has already received from my bounty ; and you 
also know how gladly I would have regarded half 
my fortune as held in trust for him ; judge, then, 
my disappointment in discovering him to be desti- 
tute of truth, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir P. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at 
this declaration, if I had not myself found him to 
be selfish, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman plead not guilty to 
these, pray* let him call me to his character. 

Sir P. Then, I believe, we need add no more. 
If he know himself, he will consider it as the most 
perfect punishment, that he is known to the world. 

Charles. (Aside.) If they talk this way to honesty, 
what will they say to me by-and-by ? 

Sir 0. Am for that prodigal, his brother, there— 

Charles. {Aside.) Ay, now comes my turn; the 
d— d family pictures will ruin me. 

Joseph. Sir Oliver,— uncle, will you honour me 
with a hearing? 

Charles. (Aside.) Now, if Joseph would make 
one of his long speeches, I might recollect myself 
a little. 

Sr 0. (To Joseph.) I suppose you would under- 
take to justify yourself? 

Joseph, I trust I could. 

Sir 0. Nay, if you desert your roguery in its dis- 
tress, and try to be justified, you have even less 
principle than I thought you had.— (To Charles.) 
well, sir, you could justify yourself, I suppose ? 

Charles. Not that I koow of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir 0. What, little Premium has been let too 
much is the secret, I suppose? 



Charles. True, Sir; but they were family secrets, 
and should not be mentioned again, you know. 

Bow. Come, Sir Oliver, I know you cannot speak 
of Charles's follies with anger. 

Sir 0. Odd's heart L no more I can; nor with 
gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors ; sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china 

Charles. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a 
little free with the family canvas, that's the truth 
on't My ancestors may certainly rise up in judg- 
ment against me; there's no denying it; but believe 
me sincere when I tell you, (and, upon my soul, I 
would not say so if I was not) that if I do not appear 
mortified at the exposure of my follies, it is because 
I feel, at this moment, the warmest satisfaction in 
seeing you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir 0. Charles, I believe you. Give me your 
hand again. The ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee has made your peace. 

Charles. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is 
still increased. 

Lady T. Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is one to 
whom Charles is still more anxious to be reconciled 
to. 

Sir 0. Oh 1 I have beard of bis attachment there ; 
and, with the young lady's pardon, if I construe 
rightly, that blush- 
Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentiments. 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that he is happy; for me, whatever 
claim I had to his attention, I willingly resign to 
one who has a better title. 

Charlts. How, Maria? 

Sir P. Heyday 1 what's the mystery now?— 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you would 
give your hand to no one else ; and now that he is 
likely to reform, I'll warrant you won't have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know 
the cause. 

Charles. Lady Sneerwell! 

Joseph. Brother, it is with great concern I am 
obliged to speak on this point; but my regard to 
justice compels me, and Lady Sneerwell's injuries 
can no longer be concealed. {Opens a door.) 

Enter LADY SNEERWELL. 

Sir P. So! Another French milliner! Egad! he 
has one in every room in the house, I suppose. 

Lady & Ungrateful Charles !' Well may you be 
surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation your 
perfidy has force! me into. 

Charles. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of yours? 
for, as I have life. I don't understand it 

Joseph. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence 
of one person more necessary to make it extremely 
clear. 

Sir P. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. 
Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring him with 
us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter SNAKE. 

I thought his testimony might be wanted. How- 
ever, it happens unluckily, that he comes to con- 
front Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady 8. A villain! Treacherous to me at last! 
Speak, fellow! have you, too, conspired against 
me? 

£nake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons : 
you paid me extremely liberally for the lie in ques- 
tion ; but I, unfortunately, have teen offered dc' ,KI - 
to speak the truth. 
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Sir P. Plot and counterplot! I wish your lady- 
ship joy of your negotiation. 

Lady 8. The torments of Bhame and disappoint- 
ment on yon all ! 

Lady T. Hold! Lady Sneerwell, before yon go, 
let me thank yon for the trouble yon and that gen- 
tleman have taken, in writing letters from me to 
Charles, and answering them yourself; and let me 
also request yon to make my respects to the scan- 
dalous college, of which you are president, and in- 
form them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave 
to return the diploma they granted her, as she 
leaves off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady 8. You, too, madam,— provoking, insolent— 
May yonr husband live these fifty years! 

[Exit. 

Sir P. Oons ! what a fury ! 

Lady T. A malicious creature, indeed? 

Sir P. WhaM Not for her last wish ? 

Lady T. Oh, no! 

Sir 0. Well, sir, and what have you to say now ? 

Joseph. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady 
Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake 
in this manner, to impose on us all, that I know 
not what to say: however, lest nor revengeful 
spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, I 
had certainly better follow her directly. For the 
man who attempts to— 

[Exit. 

Sir P. Moral to the last 

Sir 0. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. 
Egad ! you'll do very well together. 

Row. I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. 
Snake, at present 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, for 
whatever uneasiness I have been the humblo in- 
strument of causing to the parties present 

Sir P. Well, well; yon have made atonement by 
a good deed at last 

Snake. But I must request of the company, that 
it shall never be known. 

Sir P. Eh! What the plague, are you ashamed of 
having done a right thing once in your life ? 



Snake. Ah! sir, consider, I live by the baseness 
of my character ; and if it were once known that I 
had been betrayed into an honest aotion, I should 
lose every friend I have in the world. 

ISxiL 

Sir 0. Well, well; we'll not traduce you by say- 
ing anything in your praise, never fear. 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion 
now to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir 0. Ay, ay ; that's as it should be ; and, egad! 
we'll have the wedding tomorrow morning. . 

Charles. Thank yon, dear uncle ! 

Sir P. What, you rogue, don't you ask the girl's 
consent first? 

Charles. Oh ! I have done that a long time— a 
minute ago, and she has looked yea 

Maria. For shame, Chariest I protest, Sir Peter, 
there has not been a word. 

Sir 0. Well, then, the fewer the better. May 
your love for each other never know abatement? 

Sir P. And may you live as happily together as 
Lady Teazle and I Intend to do 1 t 

Charles. Bowley, my old friend, I am sure you 
congratulate me: and I suspect that I owe you 
much. 

Sir P. Ay, honest Bowley always said yon would 
reform. 

Charles. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, ril 
make no promises, and that I take to be a proof 
that I intend to set about it; but here, shall be my 
monitor, my gentle guide* Ah! can I leave the 
virtuous pain those eyes illumine? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst wave thy beauty** 

sway, 
Thou still musf rule, because I will obey : 
An humble fugitive from folly view, 
No sanctuary near but love and you : 

(To the Audience. 
Toucan, indeed, each anxious fear remote, 
For even Scandal dies, if you apptooe, 

[SxtmnL 
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Sir A— "Ibad fob<Jot this key, and— HAt by Hell!"— Act I, ieew«3. 
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****«««»** JawBOLD. 

Samson Bawbold 



Boy. 

Peter. 

Walter. 

Bihon, 

GREGORY. 
ARJiSTBONG. 



Orson. 

First Bobber. 
Second Bobber., 
Third Bobber. 
Fourth Bobber. 
Bobber's Bot. 



ftsLEir. 

Blanch. 
Dane BawbolA. 
Barbara Bawbold. 
Margaret. 
Judith. 



Adt L 
iJJfafafabfkavboWs Oottage-a nor* 
row staircase tn the back,ddoor, atabl«<m »hu£ 
a taper is burning— the whole scene exhibits poverty 
and wretchedness. 
Several OJBOLDBEN, eqttalid and leggarly, **" 
"Peered in dtferent parti of the room, some a*m 
PAMBJIAWBQLD seated, leaning over the ^ «JSSS3 
%f the fire, BABBABA seated near her, S AMSON 
etandtnd & the front 

GLJESL 
Sun. FteUmes, by the taper's light, 
^^ The hour-glass J heme tunfd to-ntghi. 
Boy. Where's father? 



Stin. B#* QW* ^ t° roam : 
If he have luck, 
He'll bring a bud: 
Upon his lusty shoulders home. 
Different Voices. 

Home! home! 
He comes not home! 
flark ! from the woodland vale below, 
The distant clock sounds dull and slow, 
Borne! borne! borne! 
Sam. Five o'clock, and father not yet returned 
from New Forest! An he come not shortly, the 
BunwUl rise Sndroast the ^nfaononhisshoul^rs. 
(GUM*) Sister Barbara! Well, your neb men 
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have no bowels for as lowly : they little think, while 
they are gorging on the fat haunch of a goodly 
bock, what fatigues we poor honest souk undergo 
in stealing it ! Why, sister Barbara ! 

Bar. (Rising and coming forward.) I am here, 
brother Samson. 

Sam. Here ! — Marry, out upon you for an idle 
baggage 1— Why, you crawl like a snail. 

Bar. I pr'ythee. now, do not chide me, Samson ! 

Sam. 'Tie my humour. I am father's head man 
in bis poaching: the rubs I take from Mm, who 
is above me, I hand down to you, who are below 
me. 'Tis the way of office, wht re every miserable 
devil domineers it oyer the uext more miserable 
devil that's under him. You may scold sister 
Margery, an you will; she's your younger by a 
twelvemonth. 

Bar. Truly, brother, I would not make any one 
unhappy for the world : I am content to do what I 
can to please, and to miud the noose. 

Sam. Truly, a weighty matter! Thou art e'en 
ready to hang thy pelf for want of something to 
while away time. What hast thou much more to 
do than to trim the faggots, nurse thy mother, 
boil the pot, patch our jackets, kill the poultry, 
core the hogs, feed the pigs, and comb the 
children ? 

Bar. Many might think that no small charge, 
Samson. 

Sam. A mere nothing; while father and I (bate 
us but the mother and children) have the credit of 
purloining every single thing tbat you have the 
care of. We are up early, aud down late, in the 
exercise of our industry. 

Bar. I wish father and you would give up the 
calling. 

Sam. No : there is one keen argument to prevent 
us. 

Bar. What's that, brother? 

San>. Hunger Wouldst have us be rogues, of d 
let our family starve? Give up poaching and 
deer-stealing ! Oons! dost think we have no con- 
science. Yonder sits poor mother, poor soul ! old, 
helpless, and crazy. 

Bar. Alas! brother, tis heart-aching to look 
upon her. This very time three years she got her 
maim: it was a piteous tempest. 

Sam. Ay, 'twas rough weather. 

Bar. I never pass the old oak that was shivered 
that night in the storm, but I am ready to weep: it 
remembers me of the time when all our poor family 
went to ruin. 

Sam, Pish! no matter: the cottage was blown 
down, the barn fired, father undone. Well, land- 
lords are flinty-hearted— no help; what then? We 
live, don't we ? 

Bar. Troth, brother, very sadly, father has 
grown desperate— all is fallen to decay; we live by 
pilfering on the forest, and our poor nrbther dis- 
tracted, and unable to look to the house. The 
rafter which fell in the storm struck so heavy upon 
her brain, I fear me 'twill never again be settled. 
The little ones, too, scarce clothed — hungry — 
almost starving ! Indeed, we are a very wretched 
family. 

[A knock at the cottage-door. 

Sam. Hark! methought I heard a tread. 

[He opens tfte door 

Enter BAWBOLD. 

Raw. Bar the door; so— softly I 
Sam. What success, father ? 
Raw. Good : my limbs ache for't How you 
stand!— the chair, you gander! 



Sam. (To Barbara.) Why, how yon stand!— The 
chair, you gander! 

[They bring forward a chair— Ratcbold sits. 

Raw. Here, take my gun— 'tis unscrewed. The 
keepers are abroad; I had scarce time to get it in 
my pocket (He putts the gun from a pocket under his 
coat, t» three pieces, which Samson screw* together 
while they art talk i*g.J Fie! 'tis sharp work. I Bar- 
bara, you jade ! come hither. 

Sam. Barbara, you jado! come hither. 

Raw. Who bid thee chide her, lout? Kisstby 
old father, wench— kiss me, I say ! — So. "Why doet 
tremble? I am rough as a tempest; evil fortune 
has blown my lowering nature into turbulence; 
but thou art a blossom that dost bend thy head so 
Bweetly under my pusts of passion, 'tis pity they 
should ever harm thee. 

Bar. Indeed, father, I am glad to see you safe re- 
turned. 

Raw. I believe thee. Take the keys; go to the 
locker in the loft, and bring me a glass to recruit 
me. 

Exit Barbara. 

Sam. Well, father, and so — 

Raw. Peace !— I ha' shot a back. 

Sam. Oh, rare ! Of all the sure aims on the 
borders of the New Forest here, give me old Gil* 
bert Bawbold ; though I, who am his 6on, say it, 
that should not say it. Whero have you stowed 
him, father ? 

Raw. Under the furze, behind the hovel. Come 
night again, we will draw him in, boy. I have been 
watched. 

San. Watched!— Ob, the pestilence! — Our trade 
will be spoiled if the groom-keepers be after us; 
tho law will pei sesuto us, father. 

Raw. Dost know Mortimer? 

Sam. What, Sir Edward Mortimer? Ay, sure; 
he is head-keeper of the forest. *Tls he who has 
shut himself up in melancholy; sees no rich, and 
does so much good to the poor. 

Raw. He has done nought but evil. A gun can- 
not be carried on the border here, but he has scent 
on't at a league's distance. He is a thorn to me: 
his scouts this night were after me, all on the 
watch. I'll be revenged— I'll So, the brandy. 

Re-enter BABBAB A, with the liquor. 

Raw. (After drinking.) 'Tis right i'faith; 

Sam. That 'tis, I'll be sworn ; for I smuggled it 
myself. We do not five eo near the coast for 
nothing. 

Raw. Sir Edward Mortimer look to't ! 

Bar. Sir Edward Mortimer ! Oh, dear father, 
what of him?. 

Raw. Ay, now thou art all agog ! Thou wouldst 
hear somewhat of that smooth-tongued fellow, his 
secretary— bis clerk, Wilf ord, whom thou so often 
meet'st in the forest . I have news ont Look how 
you walk thither, again ! What thou wouldst be- 
tray me to him, I warrant— conspire against your 
father ! 

Sam. Ay, conspire against your father, and your 
tender loving brother, you viper, you! 

Bar. Beshrew me, father, J meant no harm; and, 
indeed, Indeed, Wilford is as handsome a— I mean, 
as good a youth as ever breathed. If I thought he 
meant ill by you, 1 should hate him. 

Raw. When didst see him last?— Speak ! 

Bar. You terrify me so, father, I am scarce able 
to speak. Yesternoon, by the copse: 'twas but to 
read with him the book of sonnets be gave me, 

Sam. That's the way your sly, grave rogues work 
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into ihe hearts of the female* I never knew any 
good come of a girl's reading sonnets with a learned 
clerk in a copse. 

Row. Let me hear no more of your meeting. I 
am content to think yon would not plot my un- 
doing. 

Bar. I?— Oh, father! 

Raw. But he may plot yours. Mark me ; fortune 
has thrust me forth to prowl, like the wolf ; but 
the wolf is anxious for its young. I am an outcast, 
whom hunger has hardened ; 1 violate the law, but 
f eeliag is not dead within me ; and, callous villain 
as I am accounted, I would tear the greater villain 
piecemeal, who would violate my child, and rob an 
old man of the little remains of comfort wretched- 
ness has left him ! 

{A knocking at the door- 

A Voice. {Without.) Hillihol ho! 

Raw. How now? 

-Sam. There, an they he not after us already! 
Ill We have talked, too, till 'tis broad daylight 

Witford. (Without) Open, good Master Rawbold; 
I would speak to you suddenly. 

Bar. Oh, heaven! 'tis the voice of Wilford him- 
self! 

Raw. Wilford!— I'm gladon't! Now he shall— 
I'm glad on't ! Open the door— quickly, I say ! He 
shall smart for it! 

Sam. Are you mad, father? 'Tis we shall smart 
for it Let in the keeper's head man> The buck 
you have just shot you know, is hard at hand. 

Raw. Open, I say! 

Sam. On, lord! I defy any secretary's nose not 
to smell stolen venison now, the moment 'tis thrust 
near our hovel! 

[Opens ihe door. 

Enter WILFORD. 

WU. Save you, good people. You are Gilbert 
Bawbold, as I take it 

Raw. I am. Your message here, young man, 
bodes me no good ; but I am Gilbert Bawbold, and 
here's my daughter : dost thou know her ? 

WU. Ah, Barbara! good wench, how fares it with 
you? 

Raw. Look on her well, then consult your own 
conscience: 'tis difficult haply, for a secretary to 
find one. You are a villain 1 

WU. You lie! Hold! I crave pardon. You are 
her father; she is innocent and you are unhappy. 
I respect virtue and misfortune too much to shook 
the one, or insult the other. 

Raw. 'Sdeath! why meet my daughter in the 
forest? 

WO. Because I love her. 

Raw. And would ruin her. , 

WiL That's a strange way of showing one's love, 
methinks. I have a simple notion, Gilbert that 
the thought of having taken a base advantage of a 
poor girrs affection might go nigh to break a man's 
Bleep, and give him unquiet dreams; now, I love 
my night's rest and shall do nothing to disturb it 

Raw. Wouldst not poison her mind? 

WU. Tie not my method, friend, of dosing a 
patient Look ye, Gilbert; her mind is a fair 
flower, stuck in the rude soil here of surrounding 
ignorance, and smiling in the chill of poverty. I 
would fain cheer it with the little sunshine I pos- 
sess of comfort and information. My parents 
were poor, like hers: should occasion serve, I 
might haply, were all parties agreed, make her my 
wife. To make her aught else would affect her, 
you, and myself; and I have no talent at making 
three people uneasy at the same time. 



Raw. Your hand: on your account, we are 
friends. 

Bar. Oh, dear father ! 

Raw. Be silent Now to your errand : 'tis from 
Mortimer. 

WiL I come from Sir Edward. 

Raw. I know his malice : he would oppress me 
with bis power— he would starve me and my 
family. Search my house. 

Sam. No, father, no! (Aside.) You forget the 
buck under the furze. 

Raw. Let him do his worst, but let him beware— 
a tyrant! a villain! 

(Samson git* round to comer.) 

WU. Hark ye: he is my master ; I owe him my 
gratitude— every thing ; and had you been any but 
the father of my Barbara, and spoken so much 
against him, my indignation had worked into my 
knuckles, and crammed the words down your 
rusty throat! 

Sam. (Aside.) I do begin to perceive how thtt 
will end : father will knock down the secretary a 
flat as a buck 1 

Raw. Why am I singled out? Is there no mark 
for the vengeance of office to shoot its shaft at bu : 
me?— This morning, as he dogged me in the 



WU. Hush, Bawbold! keep your counsel. Should 
you make it public, he must notice it 

Raw. Did he not notice it? 

WU. No matter; bat he has sent me thus early, 
Gilbert, with this relief to your distresses, which 
he has heard of. Here are twenty marks for you 
and your family. 

Raw. From Sir Edward Mortimer? 

Wa. 'Tis his way; but he would not have it 
mentioned He is one of those judges who, in 
their office, will never warp the law to save offen- 
ders; but his private charity bids him assist the 
needy, before their necessities drive them to 
crimes, which his public duty must punish. 

Raw. Did Mortimer do this? did he?— Heaven 
bless him! Oh, young man, if you knew half the 
misery — my wife— my children! Shame on't! 
I have stood many a tug, but the drops now fall, in 
spite of me ! I am not ungrateful, but— -I cannot 
stand it! We will talk of Barbara when I have 
more man about me. 

{Exit up the staircase. 

WU. Farewell! I must home to the lodge 
quickly; 
Ere this I warrant I am looked for 

Bar. Farewell! 

QUINTETTO. 

,WI1 The sun has tipped the hiOs with red\ 

The lout note flourishes his flail; 
Thepunchy parson waddles from his bed, 

Heavy and heated with his last night's ale. 
Adieu! adieu I — I must be going, 
The dapper village cock is crowing 

Adieu, my little Barbara/ 

Bar. A dieu I— And should you think upon 
The lowly cottage, when you're gone, 
Where two old oaks, with ivy deck'd, 
Their branches o'er the roof project, 
I pray, good sir, just recollect 
That there lives little Barbara. 

Sam. And Samson, too, good sir, in smoke and 
smother, 
Barbara's eery tender, loving broilier. 
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Boy. [To Samson. ] Brother, look ; (he sun aloof 
Peeps through the crannies of the roof. 
Give us food, good brother, gray ; 
For we ate nothing yeshrday. • 



Children. Give us food, gooa brother, pray I 

Sam. Oh, fire amd faggot I what a squatting t 

Bar. Do not chide' em* 

Sam. Stop their bawling! 

Hungry stomachs thfe's no balking : 
I wish I could stop their mouths with talking. I 
But very good meat is (cent, per cent.) • ' 
Dewier than very good argument.' 1 

WiL Adieu ! adteu /— 1 must U going ; 
The dapper village coct is crowing. 
Adieu, my lUtle Barbara/ 7 
Bar. Oh, think on Utile Barbara I J : 

Children. Give m food'! * * - • f ; 

Sam. Lean off squalling t 

WIL & Bar. Adieu I adieu t ' 

Sam. Stop their bawling! 

Sam. > 'Adieu I my little Barbara t ' 

Wil. & V 0A, (Mni on little Barbara ! 
Bar. > You'd think on httte Barbara f 

lExeimt Wilfora, Samson, and two Children, 
and the scene closes on Dame Rawbold and two 
other Children, 

SCJSNE II.— A n old-fashioned HaU in Sir Edward 
Mortimer's Lodge— a table and two chairs. 

Enter PETER and several other Servants, and cross 
wilhjlaggons, tankards, cold meat, <£c 

Enter ADAM WINTEBTON. 

Win. Softly, varlets, softly? Sep you crack 
none of the stone flaggons. Nay, 'tfe plain" your 
own bteakfasta be toward, byy^nr scuttling thus. 
A' goodly morning 1 Wb^, you giddy-pated knave. 
(To Peter.)' fa ft' so you carry a dish of pottery?— 
No heed of our good master, $ir Edward Slbrtiuaer's 
ware? Fie, Peter iHckbone, fie! 

Pet. I am In haste, master steward, to break my 
fast. •■• r — . . • . 

Win. To break thy fasti— To break: thy neck, it 
seem.' {Laughing.)' Ha! hal |ood', JTaith ! GoThy 
ways, knave ! (Exit Peter.) "Hs thus the fOpuds 
ever have me: I would fain be angry with them, 
but straight a merry jest pssasth across me, and 
my choler is over. To break thy neck, should 
seem! (Laughing.) Hal ha! 'twas well conceited, 
by St Thomas 1 My table-book for the business of 
the day. Ah! my memory holds not as it did— it 
needs the spur. (Looking- pterhfy book.) Nine-and- 
forty years have I been house-steward and 
butler. It is' a long lease. "Let mo seo — my 
tablets. T 9 • • - • ' ' ^ " 

^Loq^ing oyer them, and singing. 

" When birds do carol on the bush. 
With a heiffh no nanny"— Httghpl 

These fatigues of office somewhat wear a man. I 
havo had a long lease on't; I ha' seen out Queen 
Mary, Queen WfcabSL and m« James.^TM e'eS 
almost time that I should retire, to begin to enjoy 
myself. (Looting off.) Ehf by "|3t fhomasl hither 
trips the fair mistress Blanch* Of oil the waiting- 
gentlewomen I ever looked on, during tho two 
last reigns, none 'stirred my fancy like this little 
rose-bud. 

Enter BLANCH. 
Blanch. A good day, good Adam Wintertoa 



Win. What, wag! what, jtotin!— I never see the*, 
pat I am a score of yehrs theyoungek ' . ,w "* *" ""** 
Blanch. Nay, then, let us not ine/t often, or yon 
will soon beui Voijsefeond effijdjwod. :* ^ •" ** 

Win. ^WhvX, you' come from your' mistress, the 
" * "elen, in the forest here ; and would speak 
r Edward Mortimer, I warrant? 
h. I would. Is Ms melancholy worship stir- 



Lady Helen, i 
with Sir E " 

Blanch. ' 
ring yet ? ' 

Win. Vie, yon mad-cap!— He is my master, and 



your lady's mend. ** 

.B^/S Ye^ truly, it 
lady; He ; protects tier n 



.. seems her onl; 
nowfflfc Steffi 




dy. . . , 

Win. A f blessing on his heart 
merrier: W^;ffioWdaeyn&pite^to 
t have my fancies on't) 111 dance *T w 
thee m the hafi, on the round oak table, 
when I was a youth, t would na v capered 
Vitus, and beat him. " r ' "" 

Blanch. Y(m are as fflfcery to dance now, as they 
to marry. What has m^dere^Iffifif, If the partitas 
fce agreed? - Ye* I fcave, now) keen with far^mla- 
tress these two years, since Sir EdwardHrlt c&ne 
hitter, and placed he* in the cottage *hadTb?*b\B 
lodge. 

Win. Tush! family reasons. Thou knowest no- 
thing— fliou art scarce catcKed. ^IVqJ^rf*** 
when we came from £ en t> and Sfir Inward first - 
entered on his office here of nea^-fcedper, tifton 
wort a colt, running wild about New Forest I hired 
you myself, to attehd on Madam Helen. ~* f ' ' * * "■ 

Blanch. Nay, I shall never forget it Jtatypii 
were as frolicsome then as I, m'othinki Host 
remember the box on the ear J have t£M&£ 
Adam? ' * '• ' " % 

Win. Peace, peace, you pie!— An yon prate thus, 
I'll stop your mouth— IwttJ, J>y Sfr. {Thomas ! 

Blanch. An I be inclined to the contrary, I do, not 
think you are able to stop it "* "" " 

Win. Out yon baggage ! thou hast more tricks 
than a kiftenC We*, go thy ways; Sir Bd warn* is 
ai his study, and there thou wilt flndhim>- Ahl 
Mistress Blanch T had'ybu but seen 'me iftrfy years 
ago, to the early part oT Queen EMrabettfs feign) 

Blanch. How old art thou now, Adam?, 

Win. Fourscore, cdme iKrtlemai? and, by our 
lady ! I can run with a lapw% ** ■ " « .-"+*- 

Blanch. Canst thou?-^elf sajd!— Thou art a 
merry old man, and Shalt have a'Tdsg of mU on one 
conditio*' •" •"" ' • "TT- *.•=» T- 

Win. Shall I?-Odsbud! name it and 'tis 
mine. * <**** * p n ~ ' 

Stanch. Then catch me. [Runs off. 

Win. Pestilence on't!— There was a time, when 
my legs had served : I was a" cleanVtyndbe^smplliif , 
when I first stood behind Sir MarmaduWs artri- 
cbjiirln^ec^doakeating-room'^^ (Retircj up. 

Enter W1LFOBD. 

WH Every new act of J 
me a Untikfig: a#tlhe T i ' 
Ln puzzled. 'Ti8"«lfr^ 
it's* eafte; who TsH 
times, the wfld c* 
would st*krmy1 
almost gtve'tasTlif 
fc* my morhiiig'd ftmpldyment 

Win\ Ah, boy! Wilford! 
away, lad? 

"Wit. Mr. Winterton! (Aside.) Ay, 
good old man has tho clue, could I but' «oax him 
ijp give it to ma' (.1 loud.) A good morning to you, 



r Edward'B charity sets 

rrfttHih^'SrSo»1 

ta man sttonld b$ so 




secretary! whither 
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ITiji. Yoa, and the like to thee, boy I Come, thou 
shalt fcavo a cup of Canary from my comer cup- 
board yonder. 

WH Not a drop! 

Win Troth, I boar thee a good will for thy hon- 
crt, oH, dead father's sake. 

Wil I do thankfuMy perceive it, sir. Your plac- 
ing me in Sir Edward's family some nine months 
ago, when my poor father died, and left ine friend- 
less, will never ont of my memory. 

Win, Tut, boy ! no merit of mine in assisting the 
friendless ; 'tis our duty. I could never abide to 
see htnest industry chop-fallen; I lore to have 
folks merry about me, to my heart. 

Wil I would you could instil some mirth into our 
good master, Sir Edward. You are an old do- 
mestic, the only one he brought with him, two 
years bock, from Kent; and might venture to give 
his spirits a jog. He teems devoured with spleen 
and melancholy. 

Win. You area prying boy— goto! I have told 
thee, a score of times, I would not have thee 
curious about our worthy master's humour. 

Wil. I should cease to pry, sir, would yon hat 
once (as I think you have more than once seemed 
inclmed)gratify my much-raised cariosity. 

Win. what, greenhorn ! dost think to trap the old 
man? Go thy ways, boy! I have a head: old 
Adam Winterton can sift a subtle speech to the 
bottom. 

Wil Ah, good sir, you need not tell me that 
Young as I am, I can admire that experience in 
another which I want myself. 

Win. (4si<ieJ There is something marvellously 
engaging in this young man. Sixty years ago, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, I was just such another. 
(Aloud.) Well, beware how you offend Sir Ed- 
ward. 

Wil I would not willingly for the world. He has 
been the kindest master to me; bat, whilst my 
fortunes ripen in the warmth of his goodness, the 
frozen gloom of his countenance chills me. 

Win. Well, well, take heed how you prate on't 
Out on these babbling boys I There is no keeping 
a secret with younkers in a family. 

Wil. (Very eagerly.) What, then, there is a secret? 

Win. Why, how now, hot head? Mercy on me 1 
and this tinder-box boy do not make me shake 
-with apprehension I Is it thus you take my fre- 
quent counsel? 

Wil. Dear air, 'tis your counsel which most I 
covet : give me but that, admit me to your con- 
fidence, steer me with your advice (which I ever 
held excellent), and, with such a pilot, I may sail 
prosperously through a current, which, otherwise, 
might wreck me. 

Win. Well, well. 111 think on't, boy. 

Wil. (Aside.) The old answer; yet be softens 
apace. Could I but clench him now! (Aloud.) 
Faith, sir, 'tis a raw morning, and I care not if I 
taste the Canary your kindness offered. 

Win. Aha! lad, say'stthon so? Here's the key of 
the corner cupboard yonder ; see you do not crack 
the bottle, you heedless goose, you! [Exit WH/ord, 
and returns with bottle and glasses.] Ha! fill it up. 

Od! it sparkles curiously. Here's to 1 prithee, 

tell ma now, Wilford, didst ever in thy life see a 
waiting-gentlewoman with a more inviting eye 
than the little Mrs. Blanch ? 

Wil (Drinking.) Here's Mrs. Blanch. 

Win. Ah, wag ! well, go thy ways ! Well, when 
•was of thy ag o i 'T1a all over now 1 But here's 
utle Mrs. Blanch. 

{Drinks.) 



Wit. 'Tis thought here Sir Edward means to* 
marry her Jady, Madam Helen. 

Win. Nay, I know not: she has long been 
enamoured of him, poor lady! when he was the 
gay, the gallant Sir Edward, in Kent Ah, well! 
two years moke a wondrous change! 

Wil. Yes, 'tis a good tough love now-a-days that 
will hold out a couple of twelvemonths. 

Win. Away! I mean not so, you giddy pate! Ho 
is all honour ; yet X wonder sometimes he can hear 
to look upon her. 

Wil. Eh! why so? Did he not bring her, under 
his protection, to the forest, since, 'tis said, Bhe lost 
her relations. 

Win. Hash, boy !— On your life, Ho not name her 
uncle - 1 would say, her relations ! 

Wil. Her uncle! Wherefore? Where's tbe harm 
in having an uncle, deader alive ? 

Win. Peace, peace! In that uncle lies the 
secret. 

Wil. Indeed! How, good Adam Winterton? I 
prithee, how? Let us drink Sir Edward's 
health. 

Win. That I would, though 'twere a mile to the 
bottom. (Drinking.) Ha! 'tis cheering, i'faith I 

Wil. And this uncle, you say— 

Win. Of Madam Helen? Ah, there lies the mis- 
chief! 

Wil. What mischief can be in bim ? ( Wilfordin- 
vitei Adam to drink again — they do so.) Wby, he is 
dead. 

Win. Come nearer: see you prate not, now, on 
your life! Our good master, Sir Edward, was ar- 
raigned on his account, in open court 

WW. Arraigned! How moan you? 

Win. Alas! boy, tried— tried fo*— Nearer yet 
—his murder! 

Wi'. Mu— mur— murder! 

Win. Why, what! why, Wilford! Out, alas! 
the boy's passion will betray all! What, Wilford, 
I say! 

Wil. You have curdled my blood! 

Win. What, varlet! thoudarest not think til of 
our worthy master ? 

WiL I— I am his secretary — often alone with him, 
at dead midnight, in his library ; the candles in the 
sockets; and a man glaring upon me who has 
committed mur— Ugh! 

Win. Committed!— Thou art a base, lying knave 
to say it! Well, well ; hear me, pettish boy, hear 
me.— Why, look now, thou dost not attend. 

WO. I— I mark— I mark. 

Win. I tell thee, then, our good Sir JS&wand was 
beloved in Kent, where he had returned, a year 
before, from his travels. Madam Helen's uncle 
was hated by all the neighbourhood, rich and poor 
—a mere brute. Dost mark me? 

Wit. Like enough ; but when brui^w walk upon 
pro legs, the law of the land, thank H javen ! will 
not suffer us to butcher them. 

Win. Go to, you firebrand! Our good master 
laboured all he could, for many a month, to sooth 
his turbulence, but in vain. He pickod a quarrel 
with Sir Edward in the public county assembly ; 
nay, the strong ruffian struck him down, and 
trampled on him. Think on that, Wilford; tin 
our good master, Sir Edward, whose great soul 
was nigh to burst with the indignity ? 

Wil. Well, but the end on't? 

Win. Why, our young master took horse for his 
own house, determined, as it appeared, to Bend a 
challenge to this white-livered giant in the morn- 
ing. 

Wik I see : he killed him in a duel 
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Win. See, now, how yoo fly off I Sir Edward's 
revenge, boy, was baffled ; for hie antagonist was 
found dead In the street that night, killed by some 
unknown assassins on his return from the as- 
sembly. 

WiL Indeed!— Unknown assassins! * 

Win. Nay, 'tis plain our good Sir Edward had no 
hand in the wicked act ; for he was tried, as I told 
you, at the next assize. Heaven be thanked ! he 
was cleared beyond a shadow of doubt 

WiL He was? I breathe again !— Twas a happy 
thing— 'twas the only way left of cleansing him 
from a foul suspicion. 

Win But, alas! lad, 'tis his principal grief: he 
was once the life of all company, but now— 

Sir Edward Mortimer. {Without.) Winterton! 

Win. Hark ! some one rails. Out on thee ! thou 
hast sunk my spirits into my heels. {Looking off.) 
"Who calls merry old Adam Winterton ? 

Sir Edward. {Without J Adam 'Winterton, come 
hither to me! 

Win. Nay, by our lady, 'tis Sir Edward himself! 
—Pestilence on'tl if I seem sad now, 'twill be 
noted. I come, good Sir Edward ! Now I charge 
thee, Wilford, do not speak of it for thy life. 
{Singing.) 

"When birds—" {To Wilford, speaking.) Not a 
word, on thy life! (Singing.)— "do carol on the 
bush, 

With a hey no nonny." 
Mercy on me! 

[Exit. 

Wit. This accounts, then, for all. Poor, unhappy 
gentleman ! This unravels all, from the first day 
or my service, whon a deep groan made me run 
into the library, and 1 found him looking up his 
papers in the iron chest, as pale as ashes. Eh ! 
what can be in that chest? Perhaps some proof 
of— No, I shudder at the suggestion! 'Tis not 

possible one so good can be guilty of 1 know 

not what to think, nor what to resolve; but curi- 
osity is roused, and, come what may, I'll have an 
eye upon him. 

[Exit. 

SCENE in.— A Library— a door— a bookcase— an 
iron chest, with a key in it— a table, with writing ma- 
terials, a pistol, Ac. 

SIB EDWARD MORTIMER discovered at the 
writing-table, ADAM WINTERTON attending. 

Sir B. Tis his first trespass, so we'll quit him, 
Adam; 
But caution him how he offend again. 
As keeper of the forest, I Bbould fine him. 

Win. Nay, that your worship should : hell prove 
ere long, — 
Mark but my words,— a sturdy poacher. Well, * 
*Tis you know best 

Sir E. Well, well, no matter, Adam : 
He has a wife and child. 

Win. Ah, bless your honour! 

SirE. Tbeykilledhisdog? 

Win. Ay, marry, air. a lurcher ; 
Black Martin Wtncot,tbe keeper, shot him,— 
A perilous good aim. I warrant me. 
The rogue has lived tide year upon that lurcher. 

SirE. Poor wretch! Oh, well bethought: send 
Walter to me ; 
I would employ him ; he must ride for me 
On business of much import 

Iff n. Lackadayl 



That it should chance so ! I have sent him forth 
To Winchester, to buy me flannel bote, 
For winter's coining on. Good lack! that thing* 
Should fall so crossly ! 

Sir E. Nay, nay, do not fret : 
'Tis better that my business cool, good Adam, 
Than thy old limbs. 

Win. Ah! you've a kindly heart! 

Sir E. Is Wilford waiting? 

Win. {Aside.) Wilford!— Mercy on met 
I tremble now to hear his name. {Aloud.) He is ; 
Here, inehe hall, sir. 

Sir E. Send him in, I prithee. 

Win. I shall, sir. Heaven bless yon ! Heaven 
bless you! 

[Exit. 

Sir E. Good morning, good old heart 1 {Rising.) 
This honest soul 
Would fain look cheery in my house's gloom, 
And, like a gay and sturdy evergreen. 
Smiles in the midst of blast and desolation, 
Where all around him withers. Well, well — 

whither! 
Perish this frail and fickle frame ! this clay, 
That in its dross-like compound, doth contain 
The mind's pure ore and essence! Ob; that 

mind, 
That mind of man! that godlike spring of no- 
tion! 
That source whence learning, virtue, honour, 

flow! 
Which lifts us to the stars,— which carries us 
O'er the swol'n waters of the angry deep, 
As swallowB skim the air!— that fame's sole foun- 
tain, 
That doth transmit a fair and spotless name. 
When the vile trunk is rotten !— Give me that! 
Oh ! give me but to live in after-age, 
Remembered and unsullied I Heaven and earth 1 
Let my pure flame of honour,ahine in story, 
When I am cold in death, and the alow fire 
That wears my vitals now will no more move 

me, 
Than 'twould a corpse within a monument! 

{A knock at the door.) 

How now ! Who's there ? Come la 

Enter WILFORD. 

Wilford, is't you? You were not wont to knock. 

Wil. I feared I might surprise you, sir. 

Sir E. Surprise me ! 

Wil. I mean, disturb you, sir; yes, at your 
studies. 
Disturb you at your studies. 

SirE. Very strange! 
Tou were not used to be so cautious. 

WiL No, 
I never used ; but I— hum !— I have learned— 

SirE. Learned! 

Wil Better manners, air. I was quite raw 
When, in your bounty, you first sheltered me ; 
But thanks to your great goodness, and the les- 
sons 
Of Mr. Winterton, I still improve, 
And pick up something daily. 

Sir E. Ay, indeed! 
Winterton! (Aside.) No, he dare not! {Stepping up 
to Wilford.) Hark you, sir! 

Wil. 8ir! 

Sir E. {Retreating from him.) What am I about ? 
Oh. honour! Honour 1 * 
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Thi pile should be so uniform, displace 
Ontatom of thee, and the slightest breath 
Of i rude peasant makes the owner tremble 
Fox his whole building! Beach me from the 

shelf 
Thcrolume I was busied in last night 

UK. Last night, sir? 

JSrE. Ay; it treats of Alexander. 

H7. Oh, I remember, sir— of Macedon. 
I nsde some extracts by your order. 

{Goes to the bod-ease.) 

S+E. Books 
(My only commerce now) will sometimes rouse 

me 
Beyond my nature. I have been so wanned, 
So leated by a well-turned rhapsody, 
That I have seemed the hero of the tale, 
So glowingly described. Draw me a man 
Struggling for fame, attaining, keeping it, 
Dead ages since, and the historian 
Decking his memory, in polished phrase, 
And I can follow him through every turn, 
Grow wild in his exploits, myself himself, 
Until the thick pulsation of my heart 
Wakes me, to ponder on the thing I am! 

(Crosses.) 

WO. (Coming dawn and giving him the boot.) To 
my poor thinking, sir, this Alexander 
Would scarcely rouse a man to follow him. 
Sir E. Indeed !— Why so, lad? He is reckoned 
brave, 
Wise, generous, learned, by older heads than thine. 

Wil I cannot tell, sir ; but I have a gleaning, 
He conquered all the world, but left unconquered 
A world of his own passions ;.and they led him 
(It seems so there), on petty provocation, 
Even to murder. 

[Mortimer starts— Wilford and he exchange 
looks— both confused. 

WU. (Aside.) I have touched the string! 
Twos unawares— I cannot help it 

SirE. (Attempting to recover himself.) Wilford—, 
Witford, I— You mistake the character. 
I— mark you— he— Death and eternal tortures ! 

[Dashes the book on the floor \ and sdzes Wil- 
ford. 

Slave! I will crush thee ! pulverise thy frame, 

That no vile particle of prying nature 

May— (Laughing hysterically.) Ha, ha, ha! I will 

not harm thee, boy ! 
Oh, agony! 

[Exit. 

WiL Is this the high-flown honour, and delicate 
feeling Old Winterton talked of, that cannot bear a 

glance at the trial ? This may be guilt If so 

well, what have I to do with the knowledge on't? 
—What could 1 do?— Cutoff my benefactor, who 
gives me bread,— who is respected for his virtues, 
pitied for his misfortunes, loved by his family, 
Messed by the poor I Pooh! be is innocent. This 
is his pride and shame. He was acquitted: thou- 
sands witnessed it— thousands rejoiced at it- thou- 
sands Eh ! the key left in the iron chest ! Cir- 
cumstance and mystery tempt me at every turn. 
Ought I? No matter: these are no common in- 
citements, and I submit to the impulse. I heard 
him stride down the stairs. It opens with a spring, 
I see. I tremble m every joint ! 

(Goes to the chest.) 



Re-enter SIB EDWABD MORTIMER. 



Sir E. I had forgot thekey t and-(£ee*fl? Witford 
atthectest.) Ha! by hell! 

[Snatches a pistol from the table, runs tip to 
him, and holds it to his head— Gilford, on 
his knees, claps down the lid of the trunk, 
which he has just opened— after an apparent 
struggle of mind, Mortimer throws the 
pistol from him. 

Sir E. Begone! (Wilford crosses.) Come back - 
come hither to me I 
Markme,— I see thou dost at every turn, 
And I have noted thee, too. Thou hast found 
(I know not how) some clue to my disgrace,— 
Ay, my disgrace!—- We must not minee it now. 
Public dishonour! trod on! buffeted! 
Then tried, as the foul demon who has foiled 
My manly means of vengeance! Anguish gnaws 

me; 
Mountains of shame are piled upon me,— me, 
Who have made fame my idol ! ' f was enough, 
But something must be superadded. You,— 
A worm, a viper I have warmed, must plant, 
In venomed sport, your sting into my wounds, 
Too tender e'en for tenderness to touch, 
And work me into madness ! Thou wouldst ques- 
tion 
My very - (slave !) —my very innocence, 
Ne'er doubted yet by judges nor arraigners. 
Wretch! you have wrung this from me; be con- 
tent: 
I am sunk low enough. 

(Retires up.) 
WiK (Returning the key.) Oh, sir! I ever 
Honoured and loved you; but I merit all : 
My passions hurried me I know not whither. 

(Kneels.) 
Do with me as you please, my kind, wronged 

master! 
Discard me— thrust me forth— nay, kill me ! 
SirE. Kill you t 

Wil I know not what I say; I know but this, 
That I would die to serve you I 

Enter GREGORY. 

Ore. Sir, your brother 
Is just alighted at the gate. 

SirE. My brother! 
He could not time it worse. Wilford, remember! 
Come, shew me to him. 

[Exit, followed by Gregory. 

Wif. Remember!— I shall never, while I live, 
forget it; nay, I shall never, while I live, forgive 
myself! My knees knock together still, and the 
cold drops stand on my forehead, like rain-water 
on a pent -house. 

Enter BARBARA. 

Bar. Oh, dear, what would any of the servants 
say if they should see me ? Wilford ! 

mi. Eh ! Barbara !— How earnest thou here ? 

Bar. With my father, who waits below to see Sir 
Edward. 

Wil. He— he is busied; he cannot see him now : 
he is with his brother. 

Bar. Troth, I am sorry for it My poor father's 
heart is bursting with gratitude, and he would fain 
ease it, by pouring out nis thanks to his benefactor. 
Oh, Wilford! yours is a happy lot t0 have such a 
master as Sir Edward ! 

WU. Happy? Oh, yes— I-I am very happy. 
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Bar. Mercy! has any ill befallen you? 

Wil. No, nothing. 

Bar. Nay, I'm sure there's more in this. Bless 
me! yon look pale, I couldn't bear to see yon ill 
or uneasy, Wilford. 

Wil. Couldn't you, Barbara? Wejl, well, I shall 
be better presently; 'tis nothing of import, 

Bar. Trust me, I hope not. 

Wil Well, question me no more on't now, I be- 
seech you, Barbara. 

Bar. Believe me, I would not question you but to 
console you, Wilford. I would scorn to pry into 
any one's grief, much more yours, Wilford, to sa- 
tisfy a busy curiosity; though tarn told there are 
such in the world who would. - 

Wil L-I am afraid there are, Basbara. But 
come, no more of this ; 'tis a passing cloud on my 
spirits, and will soon blow over. 

Bar. Ah! could I govern yowr fortunes, foul 
weather should ne'er harm you. » 

WU. Should not It, sweet? Kiss me. (Kissing her.) 
The lips of a woman are a sovereign cordial for 
melancholy. 

DUET.- WILFOBD and BABBABA. 

Wil Sweet little Barbara, when you are advancing, 
Sweet little Barbara, my cares yon remove. 
Bar. Poor little Barbara eon /eel her heart dancing, 

Wlun Utile Barbara is met by her lore. 
Wil. When J am gritted, love, oh I what would you 

sayt 
Bar. Tattle to you, low, 

And prattle to you, love. 
And laugh your grief and care away. 
WiL Sweet little Barbara, 4& 
Bar. Poor little Barbara, 4c. 

Wil. Yet, dearest Barbara, look all through the na- 
tion, 
Cart, soon or late, my lope, is every man's lot. 
Bar. Sorrow and melancholy, grief and vexation, 

When we are young and jolly, toon it forgot. 
WiL When we grow old, love, then what will yw toy? 
Bar; Tattle to you, low, 

And prattle to you, low, 
And laugh your grief and care away. 
Wil. Sweet little Barbara, &c 
Bar. Poor little Barbara, dee. 

\Exeuni Barbara and Wilford. 



AOTIL 

l—The New Forest. 
Enter ABMSTBONG «i?4 OBSON. 

Arm. Go to!— I tell thee, Orson (as f. have told 
thee more than once), thou art too sanguinary. 

Ore. And I tell you, Captain Armstrong— but al- 
ways under favour, you being our leader— you are 
too humane. 

Arm. Humanity is scarcely counted a fault; if sq, 
'tis a fault on the right side. 

Ore. TJmph 1— perhaps not with ns ; we are rob- 
bers. 

Arm. And why should robbers lack humanity? 
They who plunder most respect it as a virtue, and 
make a show on't to gild their vices. Lawyers, 
physicians, placemen, all— all plunder and slay, 
put all pretend to humanity. 

Ore. They are regulars, and plunder by license. 

Arm, Then let us quacks set $he regulars abater 
example, 



Ors. This humanity, captain, is a high hane yom 
are ever bestride upon: some day, mark my word, 
fce'ty ping you. 

Arm. Cruelty is a more dangerous beast When 
the rider is thrown, his brains are kicked oit, and 
no one pities him. 

Ors. Lika»*tenough: but your tough horswan, 
who ventures boldly, is never dismounted. When 
I am engaged iu a desperate chase (as we spa, eap- 
tainj, I stick at nothing. I hate milk-sops. 

Arm. And love mutiny. Take heed, Orson ; I 
have before cautioned you not to glance at ne. 

Ors. I say nothing ; hot if same escape to iaform 
against us, whom we have robbed, 'tis none of my 
fault Read men tell no fries. 

Arm. Wretch! (ffofdihg a carbine to his head.) 
Speak that again, and you shall tell nonel 

Ors. flash away J f don't fear death. 

Arm. Wore snapie for free; fbrthon art aaflt to 
meet it 

Ore. I know my trade: I set powder, bail and 
rope at defiance. 

Arm. Brute! you mistake headstrong insensi- 
bility for courage, Do not mistake my horror of ft 
for cowardice ; for I, who shudder at cruelty, will 
fell your boldness to earth when I see you practise 
it Submit 1 

Ore. I do. But my courage was never yet 
doubted, oaptain. 

Arm. Your nerves, fool! Thou art a mere 
machine: could I but give it motion, I would take 
an oak from the forest here, clan a flint into it for 
a heart, and make as bojd ft ftllow as thou art 
Listen to my orders. 

Ore. I obey. 

Arm, Get thee to our den; (Orson crosse*.) put on 
thy disguise ! than hie thee to the market town, for 
provision for our company. Here-r-here Is part pf 
the spoil we took yesternight; (Giving money.) see 
you bring an honest account of what you lay out 

Ore. My honour! 

Arm. Well, I do not doubt the* hero. Our pro- 
fession is singular— Us followers do not cheat ano 
another. You will not be back till dusk; see you 
fall not on any pwr straggling peasant as yon 
return. 

Ors. I would fain encounter the solitary man, 
who is somefimes wandering by night about tho 
forest:— he is rich. 

Arm. Fflt for your life I 'Tis Ok Edwasd 
Mortimer, the head keeper. Touch him nofc—'tis 
top near home ; besides, pe is no object for plunder. 
He is good to the poor, and should walk unmolested 
by charity's charter.— 'Twere pity that he wjip 
administers to necessity all day, should be rifled by 
necessity at night An thou shouldst meet him, I 
charge, uiee spare him. 

Ore. I must, if it be yosr order, The nro|asa)ofi 
will soon tumble into decay, wqep thieves gro^r 
tender-headed, When & wan drives the trade of 
a wolf, he should not 99 fc> W s bujOnasj (ifce » 
lamb, 

Arm. This fellow Js a downright viftiin, hardened 
and relentless. I have lelt, in my penury, (be wprla 
trample pn me; it has driven me tP take that, 4ee*> 
perately, which wanting I should starve, peath 1 
my spirit cannot brook to see a sleek knave walk 
negligently by his fellow in misery, and suffer him 
to rot I will wrench that comfort from him which 
he will not bestow. But nature puts a bar: let him 
administer to my wants, and pass on; I have done 
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Wtm the robber his victim hat nofef, 
Then the freebooter darts on his prey, 

L* Humanity spare the devoted,— 
t et Mercy forbid him to slay I 

Sixe my hope is by penury blighted, 
fy sword must the traveller daunt; 

J till snatch from the rich man, benighted, 
The gold he denies to my tpant. 

BH the victim when once I have noted, 
It my foot when I look on my prep, 

IA Humanity spare the devoted,— ' 
let Mercy forbid me to slay! 

hw 

SCENE IL— Tte Matt m Sir $dward gorfimer's 
lodge, 

Enter FITZHABDING. 

Fit. Well, business mwt be minded ; but he at&yg 
Atec^u$time,methinka r '^ " ^ ' J 



£ftferGBEGOBY,a 

Yon, fellow J 

Grt. Sirl' 

Fit. Where is Sir Tristful? where's Don Melan- 
choly? 

Gre. Who, stt? 

Fit. My brother, knave— Sir JSdward |fcorthner. 

Gre. Be was with you bat now, sir. ' 

Fit. Sir, I thank yon. 
That's information 1 Loots, and serving-men, 
Can never parley straight. Who brought In my 
luggage? 

Gr*. It was not'I sir. 

Fit There— they never cent 
Go to your master ; pray him to despatch 
His household work ; tell him I hate fat folios. 
Plague! when I cross the countitf , here, to see 

him, 
He leaves me, rammed into an elbow chair, 
With a huge heavy book, that makes me nod, 
Then tumbles on my toes I Tell him — dost 

hear? 
Captain Fitzharding's company has tired bo. 

Gre. Who's company? 

Fit. My own, knave. 

Ore. Sir, I shall. 

[firfc 

Fit. A book to me's a sovereign iiarcpftj, 
A lump of oninm— every hue a dosel 
Edward is an deep reading, poor fellow \ 
Grief will do' much.' ' Well, some If drives to 

reading. 
And some to drinking. Plague upon't ! this 



Appears the very cave of melancholy t 
Nay, hold, 1 le«MEiereieomos a petticoat 

^term^QJL 

Od! a rare wench I This is the best edition 

In Edward's whole collection, Hire, come hither : 

Let me peruse you. ' 

Blanch. Would yon speak to me, sir? 

#¥?. Ay, child. I'm golng'now to read you. 

Blanch. Bead me I 
You'll find me full of errors, sir. 

Fit. No matter. 
Come nearer, child ; I cannot see to read 
At such a distance. 

Blanch. You had belter, sir, 
Put on your spectacles. 



Fit. (AsHe) Ay, there she has me I 
A plague npdn old Time 1— Old Scythe and Hour- 
glass 
Has set his mark upon me! (Aloud.) nark ye, 

child 
Better acquaintance. 

Blanch. Oh, I've heard of you : 
You are Sir Edward's kinsman, sir— his brother. 
Fit. Aye, his half-brother by the mother's 

His elder brother. 
Blanch. Yes, sir, I see that 
Fit. (Aside.) This gipsy's tongue is like her eye— 
I know not 
Which is the sharpest (Aloud.) Tell me what's 
your name. 
Blanch. My name is Blanch, sir ; born herein the 
'forest ..*.... 

Fit. Sbud ; I must be a keeper in this forest, 

Whither art going, sweet oneY 1 ' ' 

Blanch. Home, sir. 
Fit Hornet 
Why, is not this thy home ? 

Blanch. No, sir.' Hive 
Some half m&e hence, with Madam Helen, 
sir. ' a- t • . .. 

I brought a letter from her, to Sir Edward. 

Fit. Osdol with Helen? So, With' her! the ob- 
ject . 
Of my grave brother's groaning passion. flaguo! 
I woifloVtwereirf the houserTao not like 
Your pastoral, rheumatic assignations, 
Under an elm, by moonlight I This wll} end 
Iji flannels and sciatica. My passion 
Is not Arcadian, ^oll me, pretty ode, 
Shall I walk with you jiome? 

Blanch. No, sir; I thank you; 
It would fatigue you,' satQy. 



Fit. Fatigue me 1 
■"•-1 Oorisvlhls 
make me 



(Aside.) OorisT 



wJUJ forest filly here would 



grandfather to Methu^ehl (A\q*d.) fcookhfins, 
Here is a purse of money. 

Blanch. Ob, the father 1 
What, will you give mo any? 

Fit. (Aside.) Gold I find 
The universal key— the passe par lout: 
It will unlock a forest maiden's heart, 
As easy as a politician* (Aloud.) Here,— 
Here are two pieces, rose-bud ; (buy a top-knot,-? 
Make thyself happy with them. 

Blanch, ThatlwilL 
The poor old woman, northward of the lodge, 
Lies sick in bed : fll take her this, poor soul i 
To comfort her. 

Fit. Hold I— Hoy the devil ! hold ! 
This was not meant to comfort an old woman. 

Blanch. Why wouldn't you relieve her, sir? 

Fit. Um«— Yes; 
But— Pshat pooh t-Pr'ythee -there's a time for 

all things: 
Why tell me of her now,— of an old fool ? 
Of comforting the aged now ? 

Blanch. I thought 
That you might hive a fellow-feeling, sir. 

Fit. This little rural devil's laughing it me ! 
Oons ! come and kiss me, Jade r— I am a soldier, 
And justice of the peace. 

Blanch. Then shame upon you! 
Your double calling might have taught you better. 
I see your drift now. Toko your dirt again, 

[Throws down the money 

Good Captain Justice, stoop for it I and think 
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How an old soldier and a justice looks, 
When he is picking up the bribes he offers 
To injure those he should protect ! 



[Exit, 



Fit. I warrant me, 
Could I bat see my face now in a glass. 
That I look wondrous sheepish. I'm ashamed 
To pick up the two pieces. Let them lie. 
I would not wrong the innocent: good reason, — 
There be so few that are so. She is honest : 
I must make reparation. Odso ! Wilford! 

Enter WILFOBD. 

How fares it, boy? 

WiL I thank you, sir. I hope yon have enjoyed 
Your health, these three months past, since last you 

honoured ns 
With your good presence at the lodge. 

Fit. Indifferent; 
Some cramps and shooting pains, boy. I have 

dropped 
Some cash here, but I am afraid to bend 
To pick it np again, lest it should give me 
An awkward twinge. Stoop for it, honest Wil- 
ford, 
There's a good lad. 

WO. Bight willingly, sir. 

[Crosses, and picks up the money. 

Fit. So! 
The soldier and the justice save their blushes! 
Now carry it, 1 pr'ythee, at your leisure, 
To an old gossip near the lodge here— northward. 
I've heard of her; she's bed-ridden and sick. 
You need not say who sent you. 

WO. I conceive. 
Tis private bounty ; that's true charity. 

Fit Nay, pish '—My charity! 

WO. Nay, I could swear 
Tis not the first time you have offered this 
In secret • 

Fit. Um !— Why, no, not quite the first 
But tell me, lad, how jogs the world here, eh ? 
In Bueful Castle ? Harkve, Wilford, harkye. 
Thou'rt a sly rogue! What! you could never tell 

me 
Of Helen's waiting-maid— the little cherry; 
Of Plague upon her name ! Of 

WO. Blanch, sir? 

Fit. Blanch; 
That's she— the forest fairy. You and I 
Must have some talk about her. Come hither. 

[They retire. 
Enter SIB EDWARD MOBTIMEB. 

Sir E. Now for my brother, and Ha! Wilford 

with him! 
That imp is made my scourge. They whisper, 

too. 
Wilford! 

Wil. Who calls?— Eh! 'tis Sir Edward 1 

Fit. Mum! 

Sir E. I seem to interrupt you. 

WO. {Earnestly.) No, indeed,— 
No, on my life, sir. We were only talking 
Of 

Fit. Hold your tongue! Oons, boy! you must 
not tell. 

Sir E. Not! 

Fit. Not i— No, to be sure. Why, 'tis a secret 



WiL You shall know all, sir. Twas a trine— no- 
thing: 
fnSfaith, you shall know all 
Fit. In faith, yon lie ! 

[Crosses to Sir BeTvard. 

Be satisfied, good Edward: 'tis a toy; 

But of all men, I would not have thee knov on't; 

it is a tender subject 

Sir E. Ay, indeed! 

Fit. May not I have my secret? Oorol good 
brother, 
What would you say, now, should a meddling 

knave 
Busy his brains with matters, though but trivial, 
Which concern you alone? 

Sir E. I'd have him rot — 
Die piecemeal— pine— moulder in misery! 
Agent and sacrifice to Heaven's wrath, 
When castigating plagues are hurled on man, 
Stands lean and lynx-eyed Curiosity, 
Watching his neighbour's soul; sleepless himself, 
To banish sleep from others. Like a leech, 
Sucking the blood-drops from a care-worn heart 
He gorges on't ; then renders up his food 
To nourish Calumny, his foul-lunged mate, 
Who carries Bumour's trumpet; and whose 

breath, 
Infecting the wide surface of the world, 
Strikes pestilence and blight ! Oh, fie on't! fie ! 
Whip me the curious wretch from pole to pole. 
Who writhes in fire, and scorches all around him, 
A victim, making victims ! 

Fit. By the mass, 
Twere a sound whipping that, from pole to pole I 
From constable to constable might serve. 

Sir E. Your pardon, brother; 
I had forgot Wilford, I've business for yon : 
Wait for me— ay— an hour after dinner, 
Wait for me in the library : 

Wil. (Aside.) The library: 
I sicken at the sound! (Aloud.) Wait there for you 

—and — 
Captain Fitzharding, sir? 

Sir E. For me alone. 

WO. Alone, sir? 

SirE. Yes.— Begone! 

Wil. I shall, sir. (Aside to Sir Edward.) 3nt 
If I have ever breathed a syllable 
That might displease you, may— 

Sir E. Fool ! breathe no more ! 

Wil I'm dumb. 
[Aside.] I'd rather step into a lion's den. 
Than meet him in the library! (A'ond) I go, sir. 

[Exit. 

Fit. Brother, you are too harsh with that poor 
boy. 

Sir E. Brother, a man must rue his family 
In his own way. 

Fit. Well, well, well ; don't be touchy. 
I speak not to offend ; I only speak v 

On a friend's privilege. The poor are men, 
And have their feelings, brother. 

SirE. So have L 

Fit. One of the best that we can show, believe 
me, 
Is mildness to a servant Servants, brother. 
Are born with fortune's yoke about their necks, 
And that is galling in Itself enough ; 
We should not goad them under it 

Sir E. Brother, your hand. You have a gentle 
nature: 
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May ao mischance e'er raffle ft, my brother! 

I've known tbee from my Infancy, old soldier; 

And sever did I know— I do not flatter— 

A heut more stout, more cased with hardy man- 
hood, 

Morefull of milk within. Trust me, dear friend, 

If admiration of thy charity 

Mayirgue charity in the admirer, 

I amnot destitute. 
Fit Yon!— I have seen you 

Sometimes o'erflow with it 
SirE. And what avails it? 

Honcur has been my theme— good-will to man 

My smdy. I have laboured for a name 

As unite as mountain snow, dazzling and speck- 
less. 

Shane on't! 'tis blurred with blots! Fate, like a 
mildew, 

Buini the virtuous harvest I would reap, 

And all my crop is weeds I 

[Crosses. 

Fit. Why, how now, brother? 
This is all spleen. Ton mope yourself too much 
In this dull forest here. Come, come, rouse you, 

man! 
I came on purpose, thirty miles from home, 
To jog your spirits. Pry thee, now, be gay ; 
And, pr'ythee, too, be kind to my young fa- 
vourite, — 
To Wilford there. 

Sir E. Well, well ; I hope I have been. 

Fit. Mo doubt, in actions; but in words and 
looks. 
A rugged look's a damper to a greenhorn. 
I watched him now, when you frowned angrily, 
And he betrayed— 

Sir E. betrayed! 

Fit. Ten thousand f ears. 

Sir E. Oh ! 

Fit. The poor devil couldn't have shown more 
scared 
Had you e'en held a pistol to his head. 

ISir Edward starts. 
Why, hey-day ! what's the matter? 

SirE. Brother, 
Question me not; my nerves are aspin-like, 
The slightest breath will shake 'em. (Crosses.} 
Come, good brother. 

Fit. You'll promise to be gay ? 

Sir E. I will do my best 

Fit. Why, that's well said; a man can do no 
more. 
Od ! I believe my rattling talk has given you 
A Btir already. 

Sir E. That it has, indeed. 
Come, brother. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IXL-Hekn's Cottage. 
Enter HELEN and SAMSON. 

Hel. Are you he that wish to enter in my ser- 
vice? 

Sam. Yes, so please you, Madam Helen, for want 
of a better. 

11*1. Why, I have seen you in the forest, at 
Bawboldte cottage. He is your father, as I 
think. 



Sam. Yes, so piease you, madam, for want of a 
better. 

Hel I fear me, you may wen* say that Your 
father, as I have heard, bears an ill name in the 
forest 

Sam. Alas! madam, he is obliged to bear it— for 
want of a better. We are all famished, madam ; 
and the naked and hungry have seldom many 
friends to speak well of them. 

Hel. If I should hire thee, who will give thee a 
character. 

Sam. My father, madam. 

Hel. Why, sirrah, he has none of his own. 

Sam. The more fatherly in him, madam, to give 
his son what he had need of himself. But a knave 
is often applied to, to vouch for a good servant's 
honesty. I will serve you as faithfully as your 
last footman, who, I have heard, ran away this 
morning. 

Hel Truly he did so. 

Sam. I was told on't some half hour ago, and 
ran, hungrily, hither, to offer myself, So please 
you, let nQt poverty stand in the way of my prefer- 
ment 

Hel Should I entertain you, what could you do 
to make yourself useful ? 

Sam. Anything: I can wire hares, snare par- 
tridges, shoot a buck, and smuggle brandy for you, 
madam. 

Htl. Fie, on you, knave! Twere fitter to turn 
you over to the verderers of the forest for punish- 
ment, than to encourage you in such practices. 
• Sam. I would practise any thing better that might 
get me bread. I would scrape trenchers, fill buck- 
ets, and carry a message. What can a man do? 
He can't starve. 

Bel. Well, sirrah, to snatch thee from evil, I care 
not if I make a trial of thee. 

Sam. No! will you? 

Hel Nineteen in twenty might question my pru- 
dence for this ; but whatever loss I may suffer from 
thy roguery, the thought of having opened a path 
to lead a needy wanderer back to virtue, will more 
than repay me. 

Sam. Oh, bless you, lady! If I do not prove vir- 
tuous, never trust in man more! (Kneeling.) I am 
overjoyed! 

HeL Get thee to the kitchen ; yon will find a livery 
there will suit you. 

Sam. (Rising.) A livery! -Oh, the father!— Vir- 
tuous and a livery all in a few seconds! Heaven 
bless you I 

Hel. Well, get you to your work. 

Sam. I go, madam. If I break anything to-day, 
beseech you let it go for nothing; for joy makes 
my hand tremble. Should you want me, please to 
cry, Samson, and I'm with you in a twinkling. 
Heaven bless you ! Here's fortune ! 

[Exit. 

Hel. Blanch stays a tedious time. Heaven send 
Mortimer's health be not worse ! He is sadly al- 
tered since we came to the forest I dreamed last 
night of the fire he saved me from ; and I saw him, 
all fresh, in manly bloom, bearing me through the 
flames, even as it once happened. 

Enter BLANCH. 

How now, wench ? You have almost tired my pa- 
tience. 

Blanch. And my own legs, madam. If the old 
footman had not made so much use of his, by run- 
ning away, they might have spared mine, 
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Htl. Inform me of Sir Edward Mortimer. 
Hast seen him? 

Blanch. Tee, I have madam. 

Bel. Say— tell me, . 

How looked hef— How's his health?— Is he (a 

spirits? 
What said ne, Blanch ?— Will he be here to-day ? 

Blanch. A little breath, madam, and I will answer 

all, duly. 
Bel Oh, fie upon thee, wench ! 
These interrogatories should be answered 
Quicker than breath can utter them. 

Blanch, That's impossible, lady. 

Bel Thou woufttet not say so, fiadst thou ever 
loved. 
Love his a fleeter* messenger thari speecH 
To tell lore's meaning • his expresses posit 
Upon the orbs of vision, ere the tongue 
Can shape them into wbtds. A lover's look 
Is his heart's mercury. Oh I the eye's eloquence, 
Twin-born with thought outstrips the tardy 

voice, 
Far swifter thari Che nimble llghtaing's flash,-* 
Thesluggi&thunder-iwaltbat follows ft! 

Blanch. 
I hare 
tongue 
round pace, ubdn occasion, 

Bel Then let it gallop now, beseech you, 

And brhtg me news of Mortimer. . 

Blanch. Then, madam, I saw Sir Edward in his 
library, and delttered your letter. He will be here, 
either in the evening, or on the morrow— 'tis uncer- 
tain which ; for his brother, Captain Fitzhardmg, is 
arrived on a visit to him. But Sir Edward's letter 
may chance to specify further particulars. 
UeL His letter) Has he written ? Fie upon 

thee! 
Why didst not give it me at once ?— Where is 

ft? 
Thou* art turned dreamer, wench 1 Come— 

quickly i 
Blanch. You talked to me so much of reading- 
eyes, madam, that I e'en forgot the letter. Here 
it is. 

{Oku it 

Bel. tfome to me shortly in my cabinet | 
111 read n\ there. I am almost unfit 
To open it : J ne'er receive his letters, 
But my hand trembles. Well, I know 'tis silly, 
And yet I cannot help it I will ring, . 
Then come to me, good Blanch— not yet My Mor- 
timer 1, . 
Now fdr your letter. 

l&xit. 

Blanch. I would they were wedded once, and all 
this trembling would be over. 1 am told your mar- 
ried lady's feelings are little roused in reading 
letters from a husband. 

Re-enter SAMSON, dressed in a faery. 

Sam. This sudden turn of fortune might puff 
some men up with pride. I have looked in the 
glass already ; and if ever man looked braver in a 
glass than I, I know nothing of finery. 

Blanch, Hey-day! who have we here? 

Sam. Oh, lord! this is the majd— I mean, the 
waiting-woman. I warrant wo shall be rare com- 
pany In a long winter's evening. 



Blanch. Why, who are yon? . 

Saw. I'm your fellow-servant—the new-comer. 
The last footman cast his skin in the pantry this 
morning, and t have crept into 11 ,. 

Blanch. Why, sure, it cannot be! . Now I look 
upon you again, you are Samson Bawbold, old Baw- 
hold's son, of the forest here. 

Sam. The same. 1 am not like some upstarts: 
when I am prosberous, I do not turn my back on 
my poor relationa 

Blanch. What, has my lady hired thee ? 

3am. She has taken me, like a pad nag, upon 

Blanch. I suspect you wtfl play her a jajuVp trick, 
and stumble in your probation. You have been 
caught tripping ere now. 

Sam. An I do not jriye content, 'tis, none of.jny 
fault A man's qualities cannot come out all at 
once. I wish you would teach me a little how to 
lay a cloth. 3 

Blanch. You are well qualified for your office, 
truly, not to know that 

Bam. To say truth, we had little practice that way 
at home. We stood not ttpori fornis ; we' had 
sometimes rio cloth for a dinner — • 

Blanch. And sometimes ho dinner for a clom 

Sam. Just so. We had little Order in our 
family. 

Blanch. Well, I Will Instruct you. 

Sam That's kind. I will be grateful. They tell 
me I have learned nothing but wickedness yeU but 
I will instruct you in anything I know in re- 
turn. , 

Blanch. There I have no mind to become your 
scholar. But be steady in your service, and 
you may outlive your beggary, and grow into re- 
spect. 

{ExU. 

Sam, Nay, an riches rain upon me, respect will 
grow, of course. I never knew a rich man yet who 
wasted followers to pull off their caps to him. 

SONa-SAltSdN. 

• A traveller stopp'd at a widow's gate; 
She kept an inn, and he wanted to bail, 

But the landlady slightedherauesl 
For when Natttre teas making an ugly race. 
She certainly moulded the traveller's facet 

As a sample for all the rest. 

The chamber-maid's sides they were ready to crack, 
When she saw his queer nose and the hump at his back, 

(A hump isn't handsome, no. doubt): 
And, though 'tis confessed that the prejudice goes 
Very strongly in favour of wearing a nose, 

Yet a nose shouldn't look like a snout. 

A bag full of golden the table he laid; 

'Thad a woncVrous effect on the widow and maid. 

And they quickly grew marvellous civiL 
The money immediately alter'd the case; 
They were charm'd with his hump, and his snout, and 
his face, 

Though he stm might have frightened the devil 

Be paid like a prince, gave tfie widow a smack, 
Thenjtopp'd on his horse at the door like a sack; 

While the landlady, touching the chink, 
Cried, " Sir, should you travel this country again, 
I heartily hope that the sweetest of men) 
dt the widows to drink." 
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SCENE TV.— The Library, at before. 

WILFOBD discovered. 

Wil Iwould Sir Edward were come. The dread 
of a fearful encounter ia almost as terrible as the 
encounter itself. Eh! he's coming! No! The 
old wahscot crocks, and frightens me out of my 
wits ; and I verily believe, the great folio dropped 
on my toad just now from the shelf, on purpose to 
increase my terrors. 

Enter SIB EDWABD MOBTliftEfc, of the door, 
which he loch after him. Wltfbrd turns roundup* 
hearing him shut tt. 

WH (Aside.) What's that? Tie he himself!— 
Mercy on me! he has lock'a the door! What Is 
going to become of me ! 

Sir E. Wilf ord, is no one In the picture-gallery ? 

Wil. No— not a sonl Jir— not a human soul ; 
None within hearing, if I were to bawl 
Ever so loud 

Sir B. (Pointing.) Lock ytmder door. 

WS. The door, sir! 

Sir B. (Sitting.) Do as I bid yoil. 

wa. What, sir, lock— 



I shall, sir. 



(Mortimer, wave* hit hand.) 

(Got* to the door and loch* it.) ' 

His face has little anger in it, neither: 

Tis rather marked with sorrow and distress. 

Sir £■ WWdrd, approach mo. What am I to 
say 
For aiming at your life 1 Do you not scorn toe, 
Despise me for it? 

WiL I! -Oh, sir 

SirB. You must; ; 

For I am singled from the herd of men, 
A vile, heart-broken wretch I 

wa. indeed, indeed, sir, 
You deeply wrong yourself. Your equals* love, 
The poor man's prayer, the orphan's tear of grati- 

All follow yon \ and I— I owe yon all,— 
I am almost bound to bless iy on 1 

Sir B. Mark me, Wfltord. 
I know the value of the orphan's tear, 
The poor man's prayer, respect from the res- 
pected; 
I feel, to merit thesis, and to obtain them. 
Ia to taste here below Chat thrilling cordUJ, 
Which the remunerating angel draws 
From the eternal fountain of delight, 
To pour on blessed souls that enter heavea 
I feel thj8T-I ! How must my nature, then* 
Revolt at turn #ho sedfcs to stain his hand 
In ndm'an blood 1 And yet, It seems, this day 
I sought your life. Oh, I have suffered madness ! 
None know my tortures— pangs; but 1 con end 



End them as far as appertains to thee. 

I have resolved it: hen-born struggles tear me; 

Butt have pondered out and I must trust thee, 

Wil Your confidence shall not be 

Sir E. You must swear. 

Wil. Swear, sir ! Will nothing but an oath, 

then— # 

Sir B. Listen. 

(Rising and seising WUfforSs arm.) 



May all the ills that wait on frail humanity 

Be doubled on your head, if you disclose 

My fatal secret! May your body turn 

Most lazar-like and loathsome, and your mind 

More loathsome than your body! May those 

fiends, 
Who strangle babes for very wantonness, 
Shrink back, and shudder at your monstrous 

crimes, 
And, shrinking, curse youl Palsies strike your 

you tit ; 
And the sharp terroro of a guilty mind 
Poison your aged days ; while all your nights, 
As on the earth you lay your houseless head, 
Out-horror horror 1 May you quit the world 
Abhorred, self-hated, hopeless for the next, 
Your life a burthen, and your death a fear! 

WO. For mercy's Bake, forbear! you terrify 
me. 

Sir B. Hope this may fall upon thee; swear 
thou hop'st it 
By every attribute which heaven, earth, hell, 
Can tend, to bind and strengthen conjuration, 
If thou betray'st me; 

Wil. (HetitatingO Well— I— 

SirB. No retreating. 

Wil (After a pome.) I swear, by all the ties that 
bind a man, 
Divine or human, never to divulge! 

Sir B. Bemember, you have sought this secret- 
yes. 
Extorted it I hate not thrust it on you. 
"Tis big with danger to yon ; and to me, 
While Iprepare to speak, torment unutterable. 
Enow, Wilford, that -Damnation! 

Wil. DeareBt sir, 
Collect yourself; this shakes you horribly. 
You had this trembling, it 1b scarce a week, 
At Madam Helen's. 

Sir B. There it is. Her uncle— 

Wil Her uncle! 

Sir E. Him. She knows it not,— none know it : 
You are are the first ordained to hear me say, 
I am— his murderer! 

Wtl. Oh. heaven! 

SirB. His assassin! 

Wil. What! you that— mur— the murder- 1 am 
choked! 

Sir B Honour— thou blood-stained god! at whose 
red altar 
Sit war and homicide, oh ! to what madness 
Will insult drive thy votaries 1 By heaven 1 
In the world's range there does "not breathe a man. 
Whose brutal nature I more strove to sooth, 
With long forbearance, kindness, courtesy, 
Than his who fell by me. $tat he disgraced mo, 
Stained me!— On, death and shame! the world 

looked on, 
And saw this sinewy savage strike me down ; 
Bain blows upon me, drag me to and fro 
On the base earth, like carrion, Desperation, 
In every fibre of my frame, cried vengeance ! 
I left the room, which he had quitted. Chance 
(Curse on the chancel), while boiling with my 

wrongs, 
Thrust me against him, darkling, in the street 
I stabbed him to the heart; and my oppressor 
Boiled lifeless at my foot! 

(Cresset.) 

Wil Oh, mercy on me 1 
How could this deed be covered? 

Sir E. Would you think it ? 
Fen at the moment when I gave the blow, 
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Butchered a follov#»creature in tho dark, 

I had all good men'B love. But my disgrace, 

And my opponent's death thus linked with it, 

Demanded notice of the magistracy. 

They summon*! me, as friend would summon 

friend, 
To acts of import and communication. 
w e met; and 'twas resolved, to stifle rumour, 
To put me on my trial. No accuser, 
No evidence appeared, to urge it on : 
'Twas meant to clear my fame. How clear it, then? 
How cover !t ? you say. Why, by a lie,— 
Guilt's offspring and its guard ! I taught this 

breast, 
Which truth once made her throne, to forge a lie — 
This tongue to utter it; rounded a tale, 
Smooth as a seraph's song from Satan's mouth ; 
So well compacted, that the o'er-thronged court 
Disturbed cool Justice in her judgment-seat, 
By shouting ' ' Innocence !" ere I had finished. 
The court enlarged me ; and the giddy rabble 
Bore me in triumph home. Ay, look upon me ! 
I know thy sight aches at me. 

WiL Heaven forgive me ! 
It may be wrong : indeed, I pity you. 

SirE. I disdain all pity,— 
I ask no consolation I Idle boy ! 
Think'st thou that this compulsive confidence 
Was given to move thy pity ? Love of fame 
(For still I cling to it) has urged me thus 
To quash the curious mischief in its birth: 
Burt honour, in an evil, cursed hour, 
Drove me to murder,— lying ;— 'twould again ! 
My honesty* sweet peace of mind— all, all 
Are bartered for a name. I will maintain it ! 
Should slander whisper o'er my sepulchre, 
And my soul's agency survive in death, 
I could embody it with heaven's lightning, 
And the hot shaft of my insulted spirit 
Should strike the blaster of my memory 
Dead in the church-yard! Boy, I would not kill 

thee : 
Thy rashness and discernment threatened danger; 
To check them, there was no way left but this, 
Save one— your death. Ton shall not be my victim. 

Wil. My death!— What! take my life-my life, 
to prop 
This empty honour! 

Sir e. Empty !— Grovelling fool! 

Wil. I am your servant, sir; child of your 
bounty, 
And know my obligation. I have been 
Too curious haply,— ''tis the fault of youth ; 
I ne'er meant injury. If it would serve you> 
I would lay down my life— I'd give it freely. 
Could you, then, have the heart to rob me of it ? 
Tou could not— should not 

Sir E. How! 

Wil. Tou dare not 

Sir E. Dare not! I 

Wil Some hours ago you durst not Passion 
moved you ; 
Reflection interposed, and held your arm. 
But, should reflection prompt you to attempt it, 
My innocence would give me strength to struggle, 
And wrest the murderous weapon from your hand. 
How would you look to find a peasant boy 
Beturn the knife you levelled at his heart, 
And ask you which in heaven would show the 

best, — 
A rich man's honour, or a poor man's honesty ? 

Sir E. 'Tis plain I dare not take your life. To 
spare it, 
I have endangered mine. Bat dread my power ; 



Tou know not its extent Be warned In time; 
Trifle not with my feelinga Listen, sir : 
Myriads of engines, which my secret working 
Can rouse to action, now encircle yon. 
Tour ruin hangs upon a thread ; provoke me, 
And it shall fall upon you. Dare to make 
The slightest movement to awake my fears, 
And the gaunt criminal, naked and stake-tied, 
Left on the heath to blister in the ran, 
Till lingering death shall end hie agony, 
Compared to thee, shall seem more enviable 
Than cherubs to the damned ! 

Wil. Oh, misery! 
Discard me, sir ; I must be hateful to you. 
Banish me hence : I will be mute as death ; 
But let me quit your service. 

SirE Never! Fool! 
To buy this secret you have sold yourself. 
Tour movements, eyes, and, most of alL your 

breath, 
From this time forth, are fettered to my wilL 
Tou have said, truly, you are hateful to me ; 
Tet you shall feel my bounty : that shall flow. 
And swell your fortunes; but my inmost soul 
Will yearn with loathing when— (A knock) Hark! 

• some one knocks. 
Open the door. 

[ WU/ord open* Me door. 

Enter ADAM WINTEBTON. 

How now, Winterton? 

[Croemto him. 

Did you knock more than once ? Speak— did you 

listen? 
I mean, good Adam, did you wait— ay, wait 
Long at the door here ? 

Win. Bless your honour, no: 
Tou are too good to let the old man wait 

Sir A What, then, our talk here— Wilford'a, 
here, and mine. 
Did not detain you at the door?— Ha 1 did it? 

Win. Not half a second. 

SirE. Oh!— Well, what's the matter? 

Win. Captain Fitsharding, sir, entreats your com- 

I've placed another flagon on the table ; 
Tou worship knowB it— number thirty-five; 
The supernaculum. 

Ser E. Well, well, I come. 
What has he been alone ? 

Win. No; I've been with him. 
Od ! he's a merry man, and does to jest ! 
He calls me first of men, 'cause my name's Adam. 
Well, 'tis exceeding pleasant by St Thomas ! 

Sir E. Come, Adam, I'll attend the captain. Wil- 
ford, 
What I have just now given you in charge, 
Be sure to keep fast locked. I shall be angry,— 
Be very angry, if I find you careless, 
Come, Adam. 

[Exit, followed Ay Winterton. 

Wil. This house is no house for me: fly I will, I 
am resolved; but whither? His threats strike 
terror into me ; and were I to reach the pole, I 
doubt whether I should elude his grasp. But to 
live here a slave— slave to his fears, his jealousies I 
Night is coming on : darkness be my friend ! for I 
will forth instantly. The thought of my innocence 
will cheer me, as I wander through the gloom. Oh! 
when guilty Ambition writhes upon its couch, why 



should barefoot Integrity repine, though its sweet 
sleep b» canopied with a ragged horei t 

{Ex*. 



SCENE V~-The Inside of an Abbey, in ruins part 
of it converted into a habitation for Robbers— 
various entrance* to their apartment, through the 
broken arehts of the building, dx. Nearly dark. 

Enter JUDITH and a BOY. 

Jud. Well, sirrah, have yon been upon the scout r 
▲re any of our gang returning ? 

Boy. No, Judith, not a soul. 

Jud. The rogues tarry thus to fret me. 

Boy. Why, indeed, Judith, the credit of your 
cookery is lost among thieves: they never come 
punctual to their meals. 

Jud. No tidings of Orson yet from the market- 
town? 

Boy. I have seen nothing of him. 

Jud. Brat! thou dost never bring me good 
news. 

Boy. Judith, you are ever so cross with me. 

Jud. That wretch Orson slights my love of late ! 
Hence, you hemp-seed, hence! Get to the broken 
porch, of the abbey, and watch; 'tis all you are 
goodTor. 

Boy. You know I am but young yet, Judith; but, 
with good instructions, I may be a robber in 
time. 

Jud. Away, you imp ! you will never reach such 
preferment (A whistle without) So, I hear some of 
our party. (The whistle again— the Boy puts his fingers 
in his mouth, and whistles in answer.) Why must you 
keep your noise, sirrah ? 

Boy. Nay, Judith, 'tis one of the first steps we 
boys learn in the profession. I shall never come 
to good if you check me so. (Looking off.) Huzza I 
here come three! 

Enter THREE BOBBERS through the broken arches^ 

Jud, So! you have found your road at last A 
murrain light %on you 1 Is it thus you keep your 
hours? 

First R. What, hag! ever at this trade— ever 
grumbling? 

Jud. I have reason: I toil to no credit; I watch 
with no thanks. I trim up the table for your re- 
turn, and no one returns in due time to notice my 
industry. Your meat is scorched to cinders. 
Rogues ! would it were poison for you ! 

First R. (AsideS What a devil in petticoats is 
this ! I never knew a woman turn to mischief thaf 
she did not undo a man clean. 

Jud. Did any of you meet Orson on your way ? 

First R. Ay, there the hand points. When that 
fellow is abroad, you are more savage than cus- 
tomary; and that is needless. 

Second A. None of oar comrades come yet?— 
They will be finely soaked. 

First R. Ay, the rain pours like a spout upon the 
ruins of the old abbey-wall here. 

Jud. I'm glad on't: may it drench them, and 
breed agues ! 'Twill teach them to keep time. 

First R. Peace, thou abominable railer! A man 
had better dwell in purgatory, than have thee in 
his habitation. Peace, devil! or I'll make thee 
repent l 
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'lis as much as thy life is worth to 
move my spleen. 

First R. What! you will set Orson, your cham- 
pion, upon me. 

Jud. Coward; he should not disgrace himself by 
chastising thee. 

First R. (Drawing hi* sword.) Death and thunder! 

Jud. Ay, attack a woman— do ! it suits your hen- 
hearted valour. A ssault a woman ! 

First R. Well, passion hurried me ; but I have a 
respect for the soft sex, and am cool again. (Returns 
his sword to the scabbard.) Come, Judith be friends ; 
nay, come, do ; and I will give thee a farthingale 
I took from a lawyer's widow. 

Jud. Where is it? 

First R. You shall have it 

Jud. Well, I— (Music without.) Hark! 

Second R. Soft! I think I hear the foot of a 
comrade. 



MUSICAL DIALOGUE AND CHORUS.— JUDITH 
and ROBBERS. 

[At different periods of the music, the Rob- 
bers enter through various parts of the 
ruins in groups. 

Listen ! No; it is the owl. 

That hoots upon the mouldering tower. 
Bark! the rain beats ~ the night is foul; 
Our comrades stay beyond their hour. 
Listen! 
AIVs hush'd around the abbey-wall : 
Soft! now I hear a robber's call. 

Listen ! 
They whittle I— Answer it !—'Tis nigh ! 
Again!— A comrade comes!-— 'Tie J! 
And here another !—And here anoth- r! 
Who comes t—A brother ! Who comes t—A brother t 
Now they all come pouring in, 
Our jollity will soon begin. . 
Sturdy partners, all appear. % 
We're here I— And here I- And here I— And here I 
Thus we stout freebooters prowl, 
Ihen meet to dram the flowing bowl. 

Enter ORSON, with luggage at hit back, as returned 
from market. 

First R. See, hither comes Orson at last He 
walks in, like Plenty, with provision on his 
shoulder. 

Jud. Ob, Orson! why didst tarry, Orson?— I 
began to fear. Thou art cold and damp. Let me 
wring the wet from thy clothes. Oh ! my heart 
leaps to see thee. 

Ors. Stand off!— Thin hamper has been weari- 
some enough; I want not thee on my neck. 

Jud. Villain ! 'tis thus you ever use me I I can 
revenge!— I can— Do not, dear Orson— do not 
treat me thus ! 

Ors. Let a man be ever so sweet-tempered, he 
will meet somewhat to sour him. I have been 
vexed to madness. 

Second Ji. How now, Orson ?— What has vexed 
thee now ? 

Ors. A prise has slipt through my fingers. 

Third R. Ha!— Marry, how? 

Ors. I met a straggling knave on foot and the 
rogue resisted. He had the face to tell me, that he 
was thrust on the world to seek his fortune, and 
that the little ho had about him was his all. 
Plague on the provision at my back ! I had no time 
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to rifle him ; but I have spoiled him for fortune- 
seeking, I warrant him. 

Third R. Orson, you are ever disobeying our cap- 
tain's order: you are too remorseless and bloody. 

On. Take heed, then, how you move my anger, 
by telling me on't The Affair is mine; I will an- 
swer to the consequence. 

(A whistle heard without.) 

Fourth R. I heir our captain's signal. Here he 
cornea Hal he is leading one who stems 
wounded. 

Alter- ABMSTBONO, supporting WILFORD. 

Arm. Gently, good fellow I— Come, keep a goo d 
beArt. 

WO. Yott are very kind: I had breathed my last 
but for your care. Whither have you ted me ? 

Fourth R. Where you will be well treated, 

Songster. Ton are now among as honourable a 
ot of men as ever cried " Stand" to a traveller. 

Wil. How! among robbers V 

Fourth R. Why, so the law's cant calls us gen- 
tlemen who live at large. 

WIL So I— For what am I reserved ? ' 

Arm. Fear nothing ; you are Safe in this asylum. 
Judith, lead him in. 

Jud. 1 do not like the office. You are ever at 
these tricks : 'twill ruin us in the end. What have 
we to do with charity? But come, fellow, since It 
must be so.— The rogues here call me savage -, bat 
I have a kindly heart^ for all that. 

[Exit, tsading WitfoHL 

Arm. I would I knew which of you had dobe 
this 1— Well, time must discover him t for he who 
had brutality enough to commit the action, can 
scarcely have courage enough to confess it 

Ors. Courage, captain, Is a quality, I take ii, little 
wanted by any here. What signify words? I did 
it. 

Arm. I suspected thee, Orson. 'Tis scarce an 
hour since he whom thou hast wounded quitted 
the service Of Sir Edward Mortimer, in the forest 
here ; and inquiry will doubtless be made. 

Second R. Nay* then, we are all discovered. 

Arm. Now mark what thou hast done. Thou 
hast endangered the safety of our party ; thou hast 
broken my order ('tis not the first time by many), 
in attacking a passenger; and what passenger? 
One whose unhappy case should have claimed thy 
pity. He told you he had displeased his master, 
loft the house of comfort, and, with his scanty pit- 
tance, was wandering round the world to mend his 
fortune. Like a butcher, you struck the forlorn 
boy to the earth, and left him to languish in the 
forest Would any, of our brave comrades have 
done this ? 

Robbers. None! none! 

Arm. Comrades, in this case my voice Is single) 
but if it have any weight this brute, this Orson, 
shall be thrust from our community, which he has 
disgraced. Let it not be said, brothers, while want 
drives us to plunder, that wantonness prompts us 
to butchery. 

Robbers. Oh, brave captain !— Away with him ! 

Ors. Ton had better ponder ori't, ere you provoke 
me. 

Arm. Rascal 1 do you mutter threats ? Begone ! 

Ors. Well, if I must, I must I was ever a friend 
to you all j but if you aro bent on turning me out 
why, fare you well 



Robbert. Ay, ay!— Away! away I 
On. Farewell, then. 

lEzit. 

Arm. Come, comrades, think no more of tirii: 
let us drown the choler we have felt in wine and 
revelry. 

FIN ATA 

Jottp Irian tipped here, 

Ere these abbef -watts had crumbled • 
Still the ruins boast good cheer, 
Though long ago the thkttts tumbled. 
The monks are gone; 

Wen- well I 
That's ail one; 
Let's ring their knell. 
Ding dong / dingdvng I to the bald-pated monk / 
They set an esraropfr,— • 
We'll follow the sample, 
And ail go to bed most religiously drunk. 

JIuzeaf huzza I— We'll drink and well sing^ 

We'll laugh and we'll quaff, 
And make the welkin ring. 



ACT III. 

SCTNfi t— A Room in Sir £dwar& Korttniert 
Lodge. 

Sift EDWAltD MOBtlMEfc and SflLEN, dis- 
covered on a sofa. 

Etl. Booth, you look better now, indeed you 
do,— 
Much better, since, upon your sudden sickness, 
I came to visit ydu. 

Sir E. Thou'rt a sweet flatterer! 

Hd. Ne'er trust me, then, 
If I do flatter. This is wilfulness t » 

Thou wilt be siok, because thou wilt be sick. 
Ill cure you of this fancy. Mortimer. 

Sir E. And what wouldst thou prescribe ? 

Hel. I would distil J 
Each flower that lavish happlnessttf odttedd 
trough the world's paradise,- ere msobedletice 
Scattered the seeds of care ; then mingle each 
In one huge cup of comfort for thee, love, 
To chase away thy dullness. Thou shouldst wan- 
ton 
Upon the wings of Time, and mock his flight, 
As he sailed with thee iow'rd eternity. 
I'd have each hour, each minute of thy life, 
A golden holiday; and should a cloud 
.O'ercast thee, be it light as gossamer, 
That Helen mignt disperse it with her breath, 
And talk thee into sunshine. 

Sir E. Sweet sweet Helen! [They rise. 

Death, softened with thy voice, might dull his 

sting, 
And steep his darts in balsam. Oh, my Helen ! 
These warnings which that grisly monarcb. sends, 
Forerunners of his certain visitation, 
Of late, are frequent with me. It would seem 
I was not meant to live long. 

Bel Oh, Mortimer 1 
I could not talk so cruelly to you : 
I would not pain you thus for worlds! 

Sir E. Nay, come. 
I meant not this. I did not mean to say 
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There's dinger now ; bat 'tis the privilege 
Of sickness to be grave, and moralize 
On that which sickness brings I pr'ythee, now, 
Be comforted. Believe me. I shall mend : 
I feel I shall, already. 

Bel. Do you, Mortimer? 
Do yon, Indeed, feel bo? 

SirE. Indeed, I do. 

Htl. I knew yon would— 1 said it .did I not? 
I see it in your looks now— yon are better. 

Sir E. Scarce possible, so suddenly. 

HeL Oh, yes: 
There is no little movement of your face 
But I can mark on the instant— 'tis my study: 
1 have so gazed upon it, that t think 
I can Interpret every turn it has, 
And read your inmost souL 

SirE. What? 

HeL Mercy on me! 
Yon change again. 

SirE. 'T was nothing; do not fear: 
These little shocks are usual— 'twill not last 

HeL Would job could shake them off 1 

Sir E. I woula I could \ 

HeL I pr'ythee, now, endeavour. This young 
man,— 
This boy,— this Wilford, he has bo^fl ungrateful ; 
But do not let bis baseness wear you thud ;— 
E'en let him go. 

Sir E. I'll bunt him through the world t 

HeL Why, look you there, how !-Pray be culm. 

SirE. Well, well; 
I am too boisterous, *Tls my nnbappiness 
To seem most harsh where I would show most 

kind. 
The world has made me peevish: this some bey 
Has somewhat moved me. 

Hel. He's beneath your care. 
Seek him not now, to punish him. Poor wretch ! 
He carries that away within his breast, 
Which will embitter all his life to como t 
Ana make him curse the knowledge on't 

SirE. The knowledge I 

Has he, then, breathed Carries within his 

breast! 
What does he know? 

HeL His own ihgratitudtt. 

SirE. Ohl very true. 

HeL Then leave him to his Gonscieace. 
Believe me, love. 

There is no earthly punishment so great, 
To scourge an evil act &b man's own conscience, 
To tell him he Is giffity. 

SirE. 'Tisahell! 
I pray you talk no more on't I am weak ; 
I did npt sleep las* hlgHt 

HeL Would you sleep now? . 

Sir E. No, Helen, no. I tire thy pationt sweet- 
ness. 

HeL Tire me !— Nay, that you do not Ton for- 
get 
How often I have sat by you, and watched, 
Fanning the busy summer flies away, 
Lest they should break your slumbers, (looking.) 
Who comes here? 

[Sir Edtoard retires to the to/a. 

Enter ADAM WINTERTON. 

What, Wintertonl—How dost thou, old acniaiut- 

3 nee? 
iou, Adam ? 
Win. Bless your goodness, well. 
Is my good master better? 



HeL Somewhat, Adam. 

Win. Now, by our lady, I rejoice to Hear Hi 
I have a message — 

HeL Oh, no business now ! 

Win. Nay. so t said. Quoth I, M tils honour's 
sick,— 
Perilous sick." But the rogue pressed and pvessbd 
I could refuse no longer. 

Hel. who has thus Importuned you? 

Win. To say the truth, a most ill-favoured 
varlet ; 
But he will speak to none but to his worship. 
I think 'tis forest business. 

Sir E. Oh, not now ; 
Another time— to-morrow— When he will. 
I am unfit ; they teaze me ! 

Win. E'en as yon please, your worship. I shduld 



From what hedropped, he can give some account 
Of the poor boy. 

SirE. (Starting up, and crossing to Winterhn.) Cf 
Wilford? 

Win. Troth, I think so. 
The knave is shy, but Adam has a heacL 

Sir E. Quick! - Bend him hither oh the instant!— 
Haste!— 
Fly, Adam, fly! 

Win. Well, how, it glads my heart 
To hear you speak so briskly. 

Sir E. Well, despatch. 

Win. I ga Heaven bless you both! -Heaven 
send you well, 
And merry days may come again t m 

\EXti. 

HeL I fear this business may distract you, Mor- 
timer: 
I would you would defer it till to-morrow. 

Sir E. Not so sweet— Do not fear— I pr'ythee, 
now, 
Let me have my way in this. Betire awhile ; 
Anon I'll come to thea 

Hel Pray, now, be careful: 
I dread these agitations. Pray, keep calm ; 
Now do not tarry long. Adieu, my Mortimer! 

Sir E. Farewell awhile, sweet! 

HeL Since it must be so, farewell 1 

lExit. 

Sir E. Dear, simple innocence 1 thy words of 
comfort 
Pour oil upon my fires. Methought her eye, 
When first she spake of conscience, shot a 

glance 
Like her dead uncle upon me. Well, for Wil- 
ford: , 
That slave can play the Parthian with my 

fame, 
And wound it while he flics. Bring him before 

me, — 
Place me the runagate within my gripe, 
And I will plant my honour on its base 
Firmer than adamant, though hell and death 
Should moat the work with blood. Oh! how will 

sin 
Engender Bin,— throw guilt upon the souj, 
And, like a rock dashed on the troubled lake, 
Twill form its circles, round succeeding rouuu\ 
Each wider than the— 

Enter OBSON. 

How now ? What's your business P 
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Ors. Part with your office in the forest ; part 
Concerns yourself in private. 

SirE. How myself? 

On. Touching a servant of your house,— a 
lad, 
Whose heels, I find, were nimbler than his 
duty. 

SirE. Speak— what of him ? Quick: know you 
where he is ? 
Canst bring me to him ? 

Ors. To the very spot. 

SirE. Doit 

On. Nay— softly. 

SirE. \'ll reward you amply,— • 
Insure your fortunes, 

On. First insure my neck ; . 
Twill do me little good else. I've no heirs ; 
And, when I die, 'tis the law will bury me 
At its own charge. 

Sir E. Be brief, and to your purpose. 

On. Then, to the business which concerns your 
office, 
Here, in the forest 

Sir E. Nay, of that anon. 
First of my servant 

On. Well, e'en as you please. 
Tis no rare thing : let public duty wait 
Till private interests are settled. But 
My story is a chain: take all together, 
Twill not unlink. 

Sir E. Be quick, then. While we talk, 
This slave escapes me. 

On. Little fear of that : 
He's in no plight to journey far to-day. 

Sir E. Where is he hid ? 

Ors. Hard by— with robbers. 

SirE. Robbers I 
Well, I'm glad on't j 'twill suit my purpose 
best 

(Aside.) 

What, has he turned to plunder? 

(Aloud) 

On. No, not so; 
Plunder has turned to him. He was knocked 

down 
Last night here in the forest, flat and sprawl- 
ing; 
And the milk-hearted captain of our gang 
Has sheltered him. 

Sir E. It seems, then, thou'rt a thief. 

Ors. I served in the profession, but last 
night 
The scurvy rogues cashiered me. Twas a plot 
To ruin a poor fellow in his calling, 
And take away my means of getting bread. 
I come now in revenge: I'll hang my com- 
rades 
In clusters on the forest's oaks, like acorns. 

Sir E. Where lies their haunt ? 

Ors. Give me your honour first 

Sir E. I pledge it, for your safety. 

Ors. Send your officers 
To the old abbey ruins ; you will find 
As bold a gang as e'er infested woods, • 

And fattened upon pillage. 

SirE. What I so near me? 
In some few minutes, then, he's mine ! (Crossing, 

and calls.) Ho! Winterton! 
Now for his lurking place: hope dawns again. 
Bemain you .here; I may have work for you. 

(To Orson.) 



Oh, I will weave a web so intricate 

(As'dA) 
For this base insect— so entangle him ! 
Why, Winterton! (Calling.) Thou jeweL Deputa- 
tion! M * 
Let me secure thee, bright and spotless, now. 
And this weak, care-worn body's dissolution 
Will cheaply pay the purchase. Winterton I 

[Exit. 

Ors. There may be danger in my stay here ; I 

will e'en slink off in the confusion I have raised. 

I value not reward: I bang all my acquaintance, 

and that shall content me. 

lExil. 



SCENE IL— 4 HaU in the Lodge. 

Enter FITZHABDING. 

Fit. Bare scuttling tow'rd! This lodge is little 
Babel, 
And Spleen and Sickness are the household gods 
In this, my brother's, castle of confusion. 
The hue and cry is up. I am half tempted 
To wish the game too nimble for the dops. 
That hunt him at the heels. Wilford dishonest! 
I'll ne'er trust looks again. I'll mix with none 
In future but the ugly; honest men, 
Who can out-grin a griffin, or the head 
Carved on the prow of the good ship, the Gorgon. 
I'm for carbuncled, weather-beaten faces, 
That frighten little children, and might serve 
For knockers to hell gates. 

Enter SAMSON BAWBOLD. 

Now, who are you? 

Sam. Head serving man to Madam Helen, air. 

Fi'. Well, I may talk to thee! for thou dost an- 
swer 
To the description of the sort of men 
I have resolved to live with. 

Sam. I am proud, sir, 
To find I have your countenance. 

Fit. Canst tell me 
The news of Wilford? 

Sam. He is turned a rogue, sir,— 
An errant knave, sir. "Tis a rare thing now 
To find an honest servant : we are scarce. 

Fit. Where lies the abbey where they go to seek 
him? 
Dost know it? 

Sam. Marry, do I, in the dark. 
I have stood near it many a time in winter. 
To watch the hares by moonlight 

Fit, A cold pastime ! 

Sam* Ay, sir, 'twas killing work; I've left it off. 

Fit. Think you they will be back soon ? 

Sam. On the instant ; 
It is hard by, sir. Hark ! I hear their horses. 
They are returned, I warrant 

Fit. Bun you, fellow ; 
If Wiliord'8 taken, send Mm here to me. 

Sam, Why, he's a rogue, sir : would your worship 
stoop 
To parley with a rogue ? 

Fit. Friend, I will stoop 
To prop a sinking man that's called a rogue, 
And count him innocent till he's found guilty. 
I learned it from our English laws, where Mercy 
Models the weights that fill the scales of Justice, 
And Charity, when Wisdom gives her sentence, 
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Stands by to prompt her. Till detection cornea, 
I side whh the accused. 

Sam. Would I had known 
Your worship sooner! — You're a friend, indeed! 
All undiscovered rogues are bound to pray for 

, yon; 

So, Heaven bless yon ! 

Fit. Well, well; bustle— stir; 
Do as I bid thee. 

Sam. Ay, sir: I shall lean 
Upon your worship in my time of need. 
Heaven reward you ! {Aside.) Here's a friend to 
make! 

{Exit. 

Fit. I have a kind of movement still for Wilford 
I cannot conquer. What can be this charge 
Sir Edward brings against him ? Should too boy 
Prove guilty ! Well, why should I pity guilt Y 
Philosophers would call me driveller. Let them. 
I cannot hoop my heart about with iron, 
Like an old beer-butt I would have the vessel 
What some call weak,— I'd have it ooze a little, 
Better compassion should be set abroach. 
Till it run waste, than let a system-monger 
Bung it with logic; or a trencher-cap 
Bawl out his ethics on it, till his thunder 
Turns all the liquor sour. So ! here he cornea 

Enter WILFOBD. 

Wil I am informed it is your pleasure, sir, 
To speak with me. 

Fit. Ay, Wilford. I am sorry,— 
Faith, very sorry, you and I meet thus. 
How could you quit my brother thus abruptly ? 

Wit. I was unfit to serve him, sir. 

Fit Unfit I 

Wil I was unhappy, sir. I fled a house 
Where certain misery awaited me, 
While I was doomed to dwell int. 

Fit. Misery! 
What was this certain misery ? m 

Wil. Your pardon; 
I never will divulge. 

Fit. Indeed! 

WiL No, never. 
Pray do not press me. All that I can say 
Is, that I have a strong and rooted reason, 
Which has resolved me. Twere impossible 
I should be tranquil here: I feel it, sir, 
A duty to myself to quit this roof, 

Fit. Hark ye young man: this smacks of 
mystery, 
And now looks foully. Truth and innocence 
Walk round the world in native nakedness ; 
But guilt is cloaked. 

Wil Whate'er the prejudice 
My conduct conjures up I must submit 

Fit. 'Twere better now you conjured up your 
friends; 
For I must tell you —No, there is no need ; 
You learned it doubtless on the way, and know 
The danger yon now stand in. 

Wil Danger, sir! 
What?— How?— I have learned nothing, sir: my 

guides 
Dragged me in silence hither. 

Fit. Then 'tis fit 
I put you on your guard. It grieves me, Wilford, 
To say there is a heavy charge against you, 
Which, as I gather, may affect your life. 

Wil Mine !— Oh, good Hea *en I 

Fit. Pray be calm; for, soon, 



Here, in the face of all his family. 
My brother will accuse you. 

Wil. He!— what he- 
He accuse me! Oh, monstrous! Ob, look down, 
Yon who can read men's hearts !— A charge against 

me! 
{Much agitated.) Ha! ha!— I'm innocent! I'm inno- 
cent! 

Fit. Collect your firmness; you will need it all 

Wil. I shall, indeed. I pray you, tell me, sir, 
What is the charge? 

Fit. I do not know its purport : 
I would not hear on't ; for on my voice rests 
The issue of this business; and a judge 
Should come unbiassed to his office. Wilford, 
Were twenty brothers waiting my award, 
You should have even and impartial justica 
Farewell; and may you prosper! 

[Exit. 

Wil. Let me recall my actions. My breast is un- 

clogged with crime! then why should I fear? Let 

him inflict his menaces upon me in secret; he 

shall not— cannot touch my good name. 

Enter BABBABA BAWBOLD. 

Bar. (Falling on hi* neck.) Oh, Wilford ! 

Wil. Barbara!— At such a time, too! 

Bar. To be brought back thus, Wilford! and 
to go away without seeing me— without thinking 
of me! 

Wil. It was not so : I was hastening to your cot- 
tage, Barbara, when a ruffian in the forest en- 
countered and wounded me. 

Bar. Wounded you ! 

Wil When I was dragged hither, the whole 
troop escaped, or they had vouched for the truth 
on't. 

Bar. Bethink you, Wilford: the time is short ; 1 
know your heart is good ; but if , in a hasty moment, 
you have done aught to wrong gir Edward; throw 
yourself on his mercy— sue for pardon. 

Wil. For pardon !— I shall go mad! Pardon !— I 
am innocent— Heaven knows I am innocent! 

Bar. Heaven be thanked! The family is all 
summoned. Oh, Wilford ! my spirits sink within 
me! 

Wil I am now but a sorry comfortor. Be of 
good cheer; I go armed in honesty, Barbara. 
This charge is to be open in the eyes of the world 
and of the laws ; then wherefore should I fear ? 
I am native of a happy soil, where justice guards 
equally the life of its richest and poorest inhabi- 
tunt 

[Exit 

Bar. Alas! I tremble for his safety. Should 
they tear him from me !— 

SONG— BABBABA BAWBOLD. 

Down by the river there grows a green willow, 

Sing all for my true love, my true love, O! 
Til weep out the night there, the bank for my pillow. 

And all for my true love, my true love, ! 
When bleak blows the wind, and tempests are beating, 
III count all the clouds as I mark them retreating ; 
For true lovers* joys, weU-a-dayt are as fleeting, 

Sing Ofor my true love, Ac. 
Maids, come, in pity, when 1 am departed, 

Sing all for my true love, Ac. 
When dead on the bank 1 am found, broken-hearted. 

And all for my true love, Ac. 
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ifaktt me a grave, all while the wind's blowing. 
Close to the stream, where my tears once were flow- 
ing, 
And over mp corse keep the green willow growing— 
•Tis all for my true lotto, &c 

tfxU. 



SCENE HX— An Apartment in the frtdge-UthU, 
chairs, Ac 

FITZHA&PING, WJ&FOJtD, and variw dom*ii<* 
behind, discovered. 

FU. Is not Si? Edward com tog? Ob, here be 
ia 
Enter SIB EDWABD JIOBTIMER 

Now, brother ; you look pale. 

And faint with sickness. Here's ft chair. 

(Sits.) 

Sir B. No matter; to oar business, brother.— 
Wilford, 
You may well guess the struggle I endure 
To place you here the mark of accusation. 
I gave you ample warning ; cautioned you, 
When many might have scourged; and even 

now, 
While J stand here to crush you, — ay, to crush 

you, 
My heart bleeds drops of pity for your youth, 
Whoso rashness plucks the red destruction 

down, 
And pulls the bolt upon you. 

JFi7. You know best 
The movements of your heart sir. Han Is 

' blind, 
And cannot read them ; hut there is a Jud<re, 
To whoso all-seeing eye our inmost thoughts 
Lie open. Think to him you now appeal 
Omniscience keeps Heaven's register; 
And, soon or late, when time unfolds the book, 
Our trembling souls must answer to the record, 
And meet their* due reward or punishment 

Fit. Now to the point, I pray you. 

Sir E. Thus it is, then. ' 
I do suspect— By Heaven! the story lingers, 
Like poison, on my tongue ; but he will force it 

Fit. What is it you suspect? 

Sir E. That he has— robbed me ! 

Ft?. Bobbed MDh, horrible t 

Fit. Pray tell mc, brother, 
How ground you this suspicion ? 

Sir E. Brielly, thus: 
Tou may have noticed in my library 
A chest— (Wilford starts.) Youaee ho changes at 
the word. 

Wil (Aside.) And well I may! 

Sir E. Where I have told you, brother, 
The writings which concern our family, 
With jewels, cash, and other articles 
Of no mean value, were deposited. 

Fit. You often times have said so. 

SirE. Yesterday, 
Chance called mo suddenly away. I Wt 
The koy in't ; but as suddenly returned, 
And found this Wilford 
Fixed o'er the chest, upon his kneeB, intent 
As now I think, on plunder. Confusion 
Shook his young joints as he let fall the lid, 
And gave me back the key. 

Fit. Did you not search 
Your papers on the instant f 



Sir E. No : for, first, 

flabit so long hod fixed my confidence) 
deemed it boyish curiosity ; 
But told him this would meet my further ques- 
1 tion. 

Andat that moment came a servant in, 
To say you were arrived. He must havo marked 
Pur mixed emotion. 

Fit. Is that servant here ? 

Gregory. (Coming dewn) Twos I, sir. 

SirE. Was it you? Well, saw you ought 
To challenge your attention? 

Gre. Sir, I did. 
Wilford was pale and trembling; and our master 
.Gave him a look, as if 'twould pierce him 

through, 
And cried, "Bememberl" Then he trembled 

more ; 
And we both quitted him. 

SirE. (To Fitxharding.) When first we met, 
You found me- somewhat ruffled. 

Fit. Tis most true. 

Sir E. But somewhat more, when, afterwards, I 
saw 
Wilford conversing with yon; like a snake, 
Sunned by your looks, and basking in your favour. 
I bade him quit the room with indignation, 
And wait my coming in the library. 

Fit. I witnessed that with wonder. 

Sir E. Oh, good brother! 
You little thought while you so gently schooled 

me 
For my harsh bearing tow'rd him, on what ground 
That harshness rested. * I had made my search 
In the brief interval of absence from yon, 
And found my property had vanished. 

Fit. Well, 
You met him in the library ? 

Sir E. (Rising.) Oh, never 
Can he forget that solemn interview I 

WiL Ay, speak to that: it was a solemn inter- 
view! 

SirE. Observe, he does acknowledge that we 
met 
Guilt was my theme : he cannot now deny it 

Wil It was a theme of — (Checking himself J No ! 

Sir E. He pleaded innocence ; 
While every word he spake belied hie features, 
And mocked his protestation. 

Fit. What said you to him ? 

Sir E. "Begnlate your life 
In future better. I now spare your youth, 
But dare not to proceed. All I exact 
(Tis a soft penance; that you tarry here. 
A ttempt not flight t 
Flight ripens all my doubt to certainty, 
And justice to the world unlocks my tongue.' 1 
He fled, and I arraign him. 

Fit. (Rising, and coming down.) Trust me, brother, 
This charge is staggering t yet accidents 
Sometimes combine to cast a shade of doubt 
Upon the innocent May it he so here ; 
Here is his trunk; 'twas brought he at my order. 
'Tis fit it bo inspected. 

Wil. Take the key,— 
E'en take it freely. You'll find little there 
I value, save a locket, which my mother 
Gave me upon her death-bed! and she added 
Her blessing to't Perhaps her spirit now 
Is grieving tor my injuries. 

Fit, (Crossing, andttnlocking the box.) How now?—* 
What's here? 
The very watch Sir Edward's father wort, 
And here our mother's jewels i 
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Wti. taminnocen.. 
Just heaven hearme-rl Am Jnnocent! 

(Sir Edward Mortimer tits.) 

Fit. Make fc appear so. (Pointing to tin trunk.) 
Bat look there 1 look there! 

JF«7. Do you not know— * 

flir£. What? 

Wil. 'TiB no matter, bIt ; 
But J could swear— 

Sir $. {Rising. > Nay, Wilford, jwise awhile : ; 
Reflect that oaths are sacred, \yeieh tta force 
Of these asseverations— mark it well : 
" I swear, by all the ties that bind a man, 
Divine or human !" Think on that and shudder. 

WU. (Aside.) The very words I uttered !— I am 
tongue-tied! 

Fit. Wilford, if there be aught that you can urge 
To clear yourself, advance it 

Wil. Oh, I could,— 
I could say much, but must not,— no, I will not! 
Do as you please I have no friend— no witness, 
Save my accuser. Did he not -pray, ask him - 
Did he not menace, in his pride of power, 
To blast my name, and crush my innocence ? 

Fit. What do you answer, sir ? 

SirE. I answer, no. 
More were superfluous, when a criminal 
Opposes empty volubility 
To circumstantial charge. Astedfast brow 
Bopels not fact, nor can invalidate 
These dumb, (Pointing to the trunk.) but damning 
witnesses before him. 

WO. By the just power that roles us, I am ig- 
norant 
How they came there ! -But 'tis my firm belief, 
You placed them there to sink me. 

FU. Oh, too much ! 
You steel men's hearts against you. (To the Ser- 
vants.) Call the officers : 
He shall meet punishment 

(The Servants are going.) 

Sir E. Hold! (Seating himself.) Pray you, hold. 
Justice has thus far struggled with my pity, 
To do an act of duty to the world. 
I would unmask a hypocrite,— lay bare 
The front of guilt, that men may see and shun it 
Tis done, and I will now proceed no further. 

FiL Look ye, brother; this act 
Is so begrimed with black, ungrateful malice, 
That I insist on justice. Fly, knaves-=rnffT 
And let him be secured, [Exeunt Servants.] You 
tarry here. 

(7V> Wtiford.) 

Sir El will not have it thus. 

Fit. You must— you shall ! 
Does not this rouse you, too? Look on these 

jewels; 
Look at this picture,— 'twas our mother's. Stay. 
Let me inspect this nearer. (Examining the trunk.) 

What are here? 
Parchments! 

Sir E. Oh, look no further. They aro deeds, 
Which, in his haste, no doubt, he crowded there, 
Not knowing what, to look o'er at his leisure. 
Family deedB : they all were in my chest 

Wa. (Aside.) Ob, 'tis deep laid! TheBe, too, to 
give a colour! 

Fit. What have we here? Here is a paper 
Of curious enfolding; slipt as 'twere, 
By chance within another. This may be 
Of note upon his trial What's this drops ? 
A knife, it 
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SirE. (Starling up.) What! 

Fit. MarkB of blood upon it I 

Sir E. Touch it not! throw it back! bury it; 
sink it! 
Oh, carelessness and baste ! Give me that paper ! 
Darkness and hell !— Give b»<?k the' paper ! 

(Sir Edward rushes down, and attempts to 
snatch U—Wit/ord runs between the fvo 
brothers, falls on his knees, and prevents 
him, clinging to Fitzharding. 

wa. (Rapidly.) No! 
I see— I see 1 Preserve it: you are judge. 
My innocence— my life, rests on it! 

SirE. Devils! 
Foil me at my own game! Fate! (Laughing 

hysterically.) Ha! ha! ha! 
Sport, Lucifer ! He struck 1 



(Mortimer is fainting and falling— Wilford 
runs and catches him. 

WU. I'll support him. 
Bead! read! read! 

Fit. What is this ? My mind misgives me : 
It is my brother's hand. (Rea/Ung.) " To be di- 

strayed before my death. 
Narrative of my murder of—" Oh, great heaven ! 
(Reading.) " If, ere I die, my guilt should be dislosed, 
May this contribute to redeem the wreck 
Of my lost honour /" I am horror-struck ! 

Wil. Plain— plain! Stay! he revives. 

SirE. What has been Soft! 

I have been wandering with the damned, sure ! 

Brother! 
And— ay, 'tis Wilford! Oh! thought flashes on me 
Like lightning! -I am brain-scorched!— Give me 

leave ; 
I will speak— soon I will— a little yet! — 
Come hither, boy,— wronged boy! Oh, Wilford! 
Wilford! 
(Bursts into tears, and falls on Wilford's neck. 

WU. Be firm, sir— pray, be firm! My heart bleeds 
for you, — 
Warms for you ! Oh ! all your former charity 
To your poor boy is in my mind ;— still, still 
I see my benefactor. 

Sir E. Well, I will,— 
I will be firm : one struggle, and 'tis over. 
I have most foully wronged you. Ere I die, 
And I feel death-struck, let me haste to make 
Atonement Brother, note. The jewels, — 
Yes, and that paper,— Heaven and accident 

Ordained it so,— were placed curse on my flesh, 

To tremble thus !— were placed there by my hand. 

Fit. Oh, mercy on me! 

Sir E. More. I feared this boy ; 
He knew my secret, and I blackened him, 
That should he e'er divulge the fatal story, 
His word might meet no credit Infamy 
Will brand my memory for't ; Posterity, 
Whose breath I made my god, will keep my shame 
Green in her damning record. Oh, I had, — 
I had a heart o'erflowing with good thoughts 
For all mankind : one fatal — fatal turn 
Has poisoned all ! Where is my honour now ? 
To die, — to have my ashes trampled on 
By the proud foot of scorn! — Polluted! — Hell! 
Who dares to mock my guilt? — Is't you ? or you ? 
Wrack me that grinning fiend ! — Damnation ! 
Who spits upon my grave ?— Til stab again I 

I'll Oh! 

[Falls. 
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Fit. This rives my heart in twain !— Why, brother 
brother ! 
His looks areghastly. 

Enter GREGORY. 

Ore. Sir, the officers 

Fit. Away, knave !-<B*nd them hence— the hoy 
is innocent ! 
Tell it your fellows. Hence ! fiend in some help : 
Your masterte ill o' the sudden, bend some help. 
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| Fit. Soft— who comes here? 
Enter HELEN. 



Wil. (Crossing to Sir Edward.) 
raise him, sir. 



[Exit Gregory. 
Twere beBt to 



Ed. Where is he?~Hl, and on the ground!— 
Oh! Mortimer! 
Oh, Heaven!— My Mortimer!— Oh, raise him— 

gently! 
Speak to me, lore. He cannot ! 
Sir E. Helen— 'twas I— that killed 

[He ttruggUt to speak, but, unable to utter, he 
falls and diet—Helen hueU over him at the 
curtain slowly d tcendt. 
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GEOKGE BARNWELL. 

A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS— BY GEORGE ULLO. 




Jtftf— "Call it what yod will."— 4c* iv, scene 2* 



persons Represented. 



Thorowgood. 
Umclx. 

GZOKGB BABNWELL. 

ACT L 



Trdxman. 

Blunt. 

Jailor. 



Millwood. 
Ldcy. 



SCENE L— A Room in Thorowgood: t house. 
Enter THOEOWOOOD and TBTTEMAN. 

True. Sir, the packet from Genoa is arrived, 
{Gives letters.) 

Thor. Heaven be praised, the storm that threat. 
ened oar royal mistress, pure religion, liberty, and 
laws, is for a time diverted ; by which means, time 
la gained to make such preparations on our part as 
may, heaven concurring, prevent his malice, or 
torn the meditated mischief on himself. 

Trme, He mo* be Insensible indeed, who is not 



affected when the safety of his country is con- 
cerned. Sir, may I know by what means— if I am 
too bold— 

Thor. Your curiosity is laudable; and at some 
future period I shall gratify it with the greater 

Eleasure, because from thence you may learn how 
onest merchants, as Buch, may sometimes contri- 
bute to the safety of their country, as they do at 
all times to its happiness; that if hereafter you 
should be tempted to any action that has the ap- 
pearance of vice or meanness in it, upon reflecting 
on the dignity of our profession, you may w:tu 
honest scorn reject whatever is unworthy of it 
True. Should Barnwell or I, who have the benefit 
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of your example, by our ill conduct bring any &th 
putation on tbat honourable name, we mtist be* left 
without excuse. 

Thor. You compliment, young man. (Trueman 
bow* respectfully.) Nay, I am .not offended. Aft 
the name or merchant never degrades the gentle- 
man, so by no means does it exclude him ; only 
take heed not to purchase the character of com- 
plaisance at the expense of yonr sincerity. 

True. Well, sir, have yon any commands for me 
at this time? 

Thor. Only to look carefully over the files, to see 
whether there are any tradesman's bills unpaid; 
and if there are, to send and discharge them. We 
must not let artificers lose their time, so useful to 
the public and their families, in unnecessary at- 
tendance. 

[Exit Truman. 

Enter MABIA. 

Thor. Well, Maria, have you given orders for the 
entertainment? I would have it in some measure 
worthy the guests. Let thg^jgjcnty, and of the 
best; that the courtiers, though* ■■* J&pnld dent 
us citizens politeness, may at loadr 18 Mfed our 
hospitality, . . 

Marict. Sfr, I hate' endotffMfed 
your well-known generosity If an il 

Thor. Nay.lt was a ne&&tir cation; t fttfe no 
cause to doubt your prudence. 

Maria. Sir. 1 find myself u nfit f o r^ con W jpfcft| 
at present: I should but inCftftW %* um ?a &l 
tbo company, without addnjff t$ mtf saflfeMS- 

Thor. Nay, tfy child, fh* ftelonchofy &flft* fl» 
bo indulged. • 

Maria, Company will but" Wcrease it I wis* y^* 
would dispense with my Absence; solitude* b6tn 
suits my £reS*nt temper. 

Thor. You afe tirf fefl^iflble that it is AMf #§ 
your account these afeBKT lords do me the honbW 
so frequently to grace my board; should you be 
absent, the disappointment may make them re- 
pent their condescension, and think their labour 
lost. 

Maria. Ho that shall think his time or honour 
lost in visiting yon, can sot no res* value en your 
daughter's company, whose only merit is that she 
is yours. The man of quality, who chooses to con- 
verse with a gentleman and merchant of your 
worth and character, may confer honour by so 
doing, but he loBes none. 

Thor. Come, come, Maria, I need not tell you 
that a young gentleman may prefer your conversa- 
tion to mine, and yet intend me no disrespect at 
all ; for though he may lose no honbur in my com- 
pany, it is very natural for him to expect more 
pleasure in yours. I remember the time when the 
company of the greatest and wisest man in the 
kingdom would have been insipid and tiresome to 
me. if it had deprived me of an opportunity of en- 
joying your mother's* 

Maria. Yours, no doubt, was as agreeable to 
her; for generous minds know no pleasure' in so- 
ciety but where it is mutual 

T/tor. "Thou knowest I have no heir, no child but 
thee ; the fruits of many years' successful industry 
must all be thine ; now it would give me pleasure 

naa my love, to see on whom you would bestow 
am daily solicited by men of the greatest 
rank and merit for leave to address you; but I 
have hitherto declined it, in hopes Jbat by observat- 
ion I should learn which way your inclination 
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tends ; for aa 1 know Jove to be es sentlal to happi- 
ness in (he marriage state, I had rather my 
approbation should confirm your choice than direct 
it 

Maria. What ctfril say? how sbaB t answer as 
I ought this tenderness, so uncommon, even hi the 
best of parents? But you are without example; 
yet, had you been less indulgent I had been most 
wretched. That I look on the crowd of courtiers 
that visit here with equal esteem, but equal indif- 
ference, you have observed, and I must needs con- 
fess : yet, had you asserted your authority, and in- 
sisted on a parent's right to be obeyed, I had aub- 
mittedMtadto my duty sacrificed my peace. 

Than flMp your perfect obedience in every 
other ftfePHe, I feared as much, and therefore 




you without a bias in an affair wherein 
e*s is so immediately concerned, 
hetfcer from a want of that just ambi- 
»uld become your daughter, or from 
rase, I know not; but Iflnd nigh birth 
. b not recommend the man who owns 
•hem to rirjt affg&faaa. 

M<^. JWoulA fie? that they should, mgess his 
merit rmmntonds hfm more. A noble birth and 
eVtnougn tihey make net ft bad man good, yet 
a real advan&jte to ft. Worthy one, and 
virtues id the fairest HgJE^ 
„ I canilbt titawer Jot mf fSetinations but 
tall ever fee fltibmifted t©ft£rwisdom>nd 
(y; and afryotfftrill net c&®peftqe to marry 
... Icamiotlo>e, anleve shall never make mo 
contrary to 18$ dvnf. Sir, have* I your pormis- 
' to retire? , ^ 

ra see yOtf to yottf ©hariwer. , 

(Exeunt 

SCENE IT.-if Boom td M&tcJ&t house. 
MILlWOOD discover^ i&C?x* wasting. 

M'lL How do t look to-day, Lucy? 

Lucy. O, kilnngly, madam 1 A little more red, 
and you'll be irresistible ! But why this more than 
ordinary care of your dress and complexion ? What 
new conquest are you aiming at? 

Mill. A conquest would be new indeed; 

Larjf. Kot to youVwho ritiake them every day,— 
but to me. Well, it is what I'm never to expect, 
unfortunate as I am : but your wit and beauty— 

Mill First made me a wretch, and still continue 
me so. Men, however generous or sincere to one 
another, are all selfish hypocrites in their affairs 
with us. We are no otherwise esteemed or regarded 
by. them, but as we contribute to their satisfaction. 
It is a general maxim among the knowing part of 
mankind, that a tioman without virtue, like a man 
without honour or honesty, tf capable of any action, 
though never so vile : and yet what pains will they 
not take, what arts not use, to seduce us from our 
innocence, and make us contemptible and wicked, 
even in their own opinions? Then, iff ttnofcjnst, 
the villains, to their cost, should find us so ? But 
guilt makes them suspicious, and keeps {hem on 
their guard ; therefore, we can take advantage only 
of the young and innocent part of the sex^w^o,. 
having nevevjnjured women,apprehend no injury 
from them. 

•£«<*. Ay. they must be young indeed. ^ 

Mill Such a one, I OUak, I have found. Aa Fvo 
passed through the oitjv J have often observed! him 
receiving and paying eomriderable sums o&n&ney * 
from i&enee I oonclud* ho ia eBJ^yodfeaBairoof 
consequence. 
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fytcf- Is he handsome ? 

Mill. Ay, ay, the stripling is well made. 

Z,t«ry. About— 

Mill. Eighteen. . 

Lucp. Innocent, handsome, and about eighteen ! 
you will be vastly happy. Why. if yon manage 
well, yon may keep him to yourself these two or 
three yearn 

Mill. If I manage well, I shall have done with 
him much sooner. Having long had a design on 
him, and meetinghim yesterday, I made a full stop 
and, gazing wistfully on bis face, asked him his 
name : he bluBhed, and bowing very low, answered, 
George BatrnweU. I begged his pardon for the 
freedom I hod takes, and told him that he was the 
person I had lone wished to see, and to whom I 
had an affair of importance to communicate, at a 
proper time -and jplace. lie. named a tavern; I 
talked of honour and reputation, and invited him 
to my bouse : he swallowed tbe bait, promised to 
come, and this is the time J expect him. {Knocking 
at Vie door.} Somebody knocks: d'ye hear? I'm 
at home to nobody to-day but him. {Exit Lucy.] 
Less affairs must give way to those of more conse- 
Qwnce; and I am strangely mistaken if this does 
not prove of great importance to me and him, too, 
before I have done with him. Now, after what 
manner shall I receive him ? Let me consider— 
what manner of person am I to receive? He is 
young, innocent, and bashful ; therefore I must 
take care not to put him out of countenance at 
first. But, then, if I have any skill in physiognomy, 
he is amorous : and w.ith a little assistance, will 
soon get the better of bis modesty. I will trust to 
nature, who does wonders in these matters. If to 
seem what one is not, , in order to be tho better 
liked for what one really is; if to speak one thing, 
and mean the direct contrary, be art in woman, 
then I know nothing of nature. > 

Enter BARNWELL, bowing very low; LUCY at a 
distance. 

Hilt. Sir! the surprise arid joy— 

Brrfi. Madam 1 

Milt mis is such a favour,—' 

(Advancing.) 

Bartt. Pardon me, madam,— 

Milt So unhoped tor,- (Still adtanee*: Barnwell 
salutes her, and retires in confusion J To see you 
here— excuse the confusion—' 

Btrn. I fear I am too bold. 

Mill. Alas! sir, all my apprehensions proceed 
from the fear of your thinking me so. Please, sir, 
to sit I am as much at a loss how to receive this 
honour as I ought, as I am surprised at your good- 
ness in cdnferring ft. 

Barn. I thought you had expected me? I pro- 
mised to come. 

Milk This is the more surprising ; few mon are 
such fefigious observers of 'their word. 

Bark All who are honest are. 

Mill, To one another ; but we silly women are 
seldom thought of consequence enough to gain a 
plate in your remembrance. (Laying her hand on 
his. as if by accident.) 

Bam. Her disorder fs* so' great, she don't per- 
ceivo she has laid her hand on mine. Heaved how 
sttor trembles! What con this moan ? 

(Aside.) 

i/tTV.Tbe Interest I hwve in all that relates to 
you, (tho reason of which you shall know , here- 
uficc.) excises my curiosity; and, were J wire you 
woujUI pardon my srcaumpUoa, I should dtslro to 



know your real sentiments on a very particular 
affair. 

Barn. Madam, you may command my poor 
thoughts on any subjoct : I have none that I would 
conceal. 

Mill. You'll think me bold. 

Barn. No, indeed. 

Milt What, then, are your thoughts of love? 

Bam. If you mean the love of woman, I have 
not thought of it at all. My youtb and circum- 
stances make such thoughts improper in mo yet ; 
bat,, if you mean the general Jove we owe man- 
kind, I think no one has more of it in his temper 
than myself. I do not know that person in tho 
world whose happiness I do not wish, and would 
not promote, were it in my power, in an especial 
manner, I love my uncle and my master; but above 
all, my friend. 

MM. You have a friend, then, whom you love ? 

Barn. Ashe does me, sincerely. 

Jktitt. He is, no, doubt, often blessed with your 
company and conversation ? 

Barn. Wo live in one house together, and both 
rterve the same worthy merchant 

MiU. Happy, happy youth ! whoe'er tbon art, I 
envy thee, and so must all, who see and know this 
youtb. (Aside.) What have I lost, by being formed 
a woman! I hate my sex, myself. Had I been 
a man, I might, perhaps, fcavo bc?n as happy in 
your friendship as he who now enjoys it; but as it 
is-Oht— 

Barn. I never observed women before, or this 
is, sure, the most beautiful of her sex. (Aside.) 
You seem disordered, m idaxn ; may I know the 
cause ? 

Milk Do not ask me, I can never spoak it, what- 
ever is tb.3 cause ; I wish for things impossible, I 
would be a servant, bound to the Eame master as 
you are, to live in one bouse with you. 

Barn. How strange, and yet how kind, her words 
and actions are : and the effect they have on, me is 
as strange ! I feel desires I never knew boforc : I 
must be gone, while I have power to go. (Aside j 
Madam, x humbly take my leave. 

Mill. You wiH not, sure, leave me so soon? 

Barn. Indeed, I must 

Mill. You cannot be so cruel, t have prepared 
a poor supper, at which I promised myself your 
company. 

Barn. I am sorry I must refuse the honour that 
you designed me; but my duty to my master calls 
me hence. I never yet neglected his. service ; he 
is so gentle, and so good a master, that should I 
wrong him, though he might forgive me, I should 
never forgive myself. 

Mill Am I refused, by the first man, the second 
favour I ever stooped to ask? Go, then, thou 
proud, hard-hearted youth I £nt know, you are 
tho only man that could be foundy Who would let 
me sue twice for greater favours. 

Bam. What shall t do?— flow, snatt I go o* 
stay? 

(Aside.) 

Mill. Yet do not, do not leave me* I wish my 
Bex'B pride would me*et your scorn ; but, when I 
look upon you, when I behold, those eyes— Oh, 
spare my tongue, and let my blushes speak 1 This 
flood of tears to that will force their way, and de- 
clare whaj woman's modesty should hide* 

Barn. 0, heavens t sbe loves mo, worthless as I 
am ; her looks, her words, her flowing tears, con- 
fess ft: faaCL can I leavo hcr x then? Oh, never, 
never! Madam, dry up those tears. You shall 
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command me always : I will stay here for ever if 
you d have me. 

Lacy. So ! she has wheedled him out of his virtue 
of obedience already, and will strip him of all the 
rest one after another, till she has left him as few 
as her ladyship, or myself. 

(Aside.) 

Mill Now yon are kind, indeed ; but I mean not 
to detain you always ; I would have you shake off 
all plaviah obedience to your master, but you may 
fcctve Lim stilL 

Lucy, Serve him still ! ay, or he'll have no oppor- 
tunity of fingering his cash; and then he'll not 
serve your end, I'll be Bworn. 

(Aside.) 

Enter BLUNT. 

Blunt. Madam, supper's on the table. 

MUl Come, sir; you'll excuse all defects: my 
thoughts were too much employed on my guest to 
observe the entertainment 

[Exeunt Millwood and Barmcdi. 

Blunt. What! is all this preparation, this elegant 
supper, variety of wines, and music, for the enter- 
tainment of that young fellow ? 

Lucy. So it seems. 

Blunt. What! is our mistress turned fool at last? 
she' 8 in love with him, I suppose? 

Lucy. I suppose not: but she designs to make 
him in love with her, if she can. 

Blunt. What will she get by that ? He seems 
under age, and can't be supposed to have much 
money. 

Lucy. But his master has; and that's the same 
thing, as she'll manage it 

Blunt. I don't like this fooling with a handsome 
young fellow : while she's endeavouring to ensnare 
him, she may be caught herself. 

Lucy. Nay, were she like me, that would cer- 
tainly be the consequence ; for, I confess, there 4s 
something in youth and innocence that moves me 
mightily. 

Blunt. Yes ; so does the smoothness and plump- 
ness of a partridge move a mighty desire in the 
hawk to be the destruction of it 

Lucy. Why, birds are their prey, as men are 
ours; though, sb you observed, we are sometimes 
caught ourselves : but that I dare say, will never 
be the case with onr mistress. 

Blunt. I wish it may prove so; for you know we 
all depend upon her : should she trifle away her 
time with a young fellow that there is nothing to 
be got by, we must all starve. 

Lucy. There's no danger of that for I am sure 
she has no view in this affair but interest 

Blunt. Well, and what hopes are there of success 
in that? 

Lucy. The most promising that can be. 'Tis 
true, the youth has his scruples; but she'll soon 
teach him to answer them, by stifling his con- 
science. 01 the lad is in a hopeful way, depend 
upon it 1 

[Exeunt. 

AOTJL 

SCENE L— A Room in Thcrowgood's house. 

Enter BARNWELL. 

Barn. How strange are all things round me! 
Like some thief, who treads forbidden ground, 
fearful I enter each apartment of this well-known 
house. To guilty love, as if that were too little, 
already have I added breach of trust A thief! 



Can I know myself that wretched thing, and look 
my honest friend and injured master in the face ? 
Though hypocrisy may awhile conceal my guilt, at 
length, it will be known, and public shame and rain 
most enBue. In the meantime, what must be my 
life ? ever to speak a language foreign to my heart; 
hourly to add to the number of my crimes, in order 
to conceal them. Sure, such was the condition of 
the grand apostate, when first he lost his parity; 
like me disconsolate, he wandered, and, while yet 
in heaven, bore all his future hell upon him. 

Enter TRVW1AN. 

True. Barnwell! O, how I rejoice to see yon 
safe ! so will our master, and his gentle daughter; 
who, during your absence, often inquired after 
you. 

Barn. Would he were gone ! his officious love 
will pry into the secrets of my souL 

(Aside,) 

True. Unless you knew the pain the whole family 
has felt on your account you cannot conceive how 
much you are beloved. But why thus cold and si- 
lent? When my heart is full of joy for your return^ 
why do you turn away? Why thus avoid me? 
What have I done ? How am I altered, since yon 
saw me last? or, rather, what have you done? and 
why are you thus changed? for I am still the 
same. 

Barn. What have I done, indeed ! 

(Aside.) 

True. Not speak, nor look upon me! 

Barn. By my face he will discover all I would 
conceal : methinks, already, I begin to hate him. 

(Aside.) 

True. I cannot bear this usage from a friend, one 
whom, till now, I ever found so loving, whom yet I 
love ; though this unkindness strikes at the root of 
friendship, and might destroy it in any breast but 
mine. 

Barn. I am not well. Sleep has been a stranger 
to these eyes, since you beheld them last 

True. Heavy they look, indeed, and swoln with 
tears ; now, they overflow : rightly did my sympa- 
thizing heart forebode last night when thou wast 
absent something fatal to our peace. 

Bam. Your friendship engages you too far. My 
troubles, whatever they are, are mine alonaj you 
have no interest in them, nor ought your concern 
for me give you a moment's pain. 

True. You speak as if you knew of friendship 
nothing but the name. Before I saw your grief, I 
felt it: even now, though ignorant of the cause, 
your sorrow wounds me to the heart 

Barn. It will not be always thus : friendship and 
all engagements cease, as circumstances and occa- 
sions vary; and, since you once may hate me, per- 
haps it might be better for us both, that now you 
loved me lesa 

True. Sure, I but dream ! without a cause, would 
Barnwell use me thus ? Ungenerous, and ungrate- 
ful youth, farewell! I shall endeavour to follow 
your advice. {Going.) Yet stay ; perhaps I am too 
rash : pr'y thee, forgive me, Barnwell. Try to com- 
pose your ruffled mind, and let me know the cause 
that thus transports you from yourself ; my friendly 
counsel may restore your peace. 

Barn. All that is possible for man to do for man, 
your generous friendship may effect; but here, 
even, that's in vain. 

True. Something dreadful is labouring in your 
breast! O, give it vent and let me share your 
griof ! it will ease your pain, should it admit no 
cure ; and make it lighter by the part I bear. 
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Bam. Vain supposition! My woes increase, by- 
being observed ; should the cauBe be known, they 
would exceed all bounds. 

True. So well I know thy honest heart guilt can- 
not harbour there. 

Barn. O torture insupportable t 

{Aside.) 

True. Then why am I excluded? Have I a 
thought I would conceal from you ? 

Darn. If still you urge me on this hated subject, 
I'll never enter more beneath this roof, nor see 
your face again. 

True. It is strange ; but I have done : say but yon 
hate me not 

Barn. Hate you: I am not that monster yet 

True. Shall our friendship still continue ? 

Barn. It is a blessing I never was worthy of, yet 
now must stand on terms, and, but upon condi- 
tions, can confirm it 

True. What are they? 

Barn. Never, hereafter, though you should won- 
der at my conduct, desire to know more than I am 
willing to reveal. 

True. Tie hard; but, upon any conditions, I 
must be your friend. 

Barn. Then, as much as one, lost to himself, can 
be another's, I am yours. (Embracing.) 

True. Be ever so ; and may heaven restore your 
peace. But business requires our attendance :— 
business, the youth's best preservation from ill, 
as idleness his worst of snares. Will you go with 
me? 

Barn. I'll take a little time to reflect on what has 

Est, and follow you. [Exit Trueman.] I might 
ve trusted Trueman to have applied to my uncle 
to have repaired the wrong Ihave done my master; 
but what of Millwood? Shall I leave her— for 
ever leave her, and not let her know the cause? 
She, who loves me with such a boundless passion ? 
Can cruelty be duty? I judge of what she then 
must feel, by what I now endure. How, then, can 
I determine ? 

Enter THOBOWGOOD. 

Thor. Without a cause assigned, or notice given, 
to absent yourself last night was* a fault young 
man, and I came to chide you for it; but hope lam 
prevented; that modest blush, the confusion so 
visible in your face, speak grief and shame : when 
we have offended heaven, it requires no more; and 
shall man, who needs himself to be forgiven, be 
harder to appease ? If my pardon or love, be of 
moment to your peace, look up secure of both. 

Earn, This goodness has overcome me. (Aside.) 
O, sir f yon know not the nature and extent of my 
offence ; and 1 should abuse your mistaken bounty 
to receive them. Though I had rather die, than 
speak my shame; though racks could not have 
forced the guitly secret from my breast, your kind- 
ness has. 

Thor. Enough, enough ; whatever it be, this con- 
cern shews you are convinced, and I am satisfied. 
How painful is the sense of guilt to an ingenuous 
mind ! some youthful folly, which it were prudent 
not to inquire into. 

Barn. It will be known, and you recall your par- 
don and abhor me. 

Thor. I never will ; so heaven confirm to me the 
pardon of my offences. Yet be upon your guard 
in this gay, thoughtless season of your life ; when 
Ties becomes habitual, the very power of leaving 
it is lost 

Barn. Hear me, then, on my knees, confess. 

ftor, I will not hear a syllable more upon this 



subject; it were not mercy, but cruelty to hear 
what must give you such torment to reveal. 

Barn. This generosity amazes and distracts 
me. 

Thor. This remorse makes thee dearer to me 
than if thou hadst never offended: whatever is 
your fault of this I am certain, it was harder for 
you to offend, than me to pardon. 

[Exit. 

Barn. Villain! villain! villain! basely to wrong 
so excellent a man ; should i again return to folly 
—detested thought ; but what of Millwood, then ? 
why, I renounce ber ;— I give her up : the struggle 
is over, and virtue has prevailed. Reason may 
convince, but gratitude compels. This unlooked- 
for generosity has saved me from destruction. 
(Going.) 

Enter t* him a Footman. 

Foot. Sir, two lalUs, from your uncle in the 
country, desire to see you. • 

Bam. Who should they be? (Aside.) Tell them 
I'll wait upon them. [Exit Footman, j Methinks I 
dread to see them. Guilt! what a coward 
hast thou made me! Now, everything alarms 
me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE I], Another Room in ThorowgoocFs house. 

Enter MILLWOOD and LUCY, and to them a Foot 
man. 

Foot. Ladies, he'll wait upon yon immediately. 
Mill. 'Tis very well. I thank you. 

[Exit Footman. 

Enter BARNWELL. 

Barn. Confusion! Millwood 1 

Mill. That angry look tells me that here I am an" 
unwelcome guest; I feared as much ; the unhappy 
are so, everywhere. 

Barn. Will nothing but my utter ruin content 
you? 

Mill. Unkind and cruel!. Lost myself, your hap- 
piness is now my only care. 

Barn. How did you gain admission ? , 

Mill Saying, we we/e desired by your uncle to 
visit and deliver a message to you, we were re- 
ceived by the family without suspicion; and, with 
much respect, directed here. 

Barn. Why did you come at all ? 

Mill. I never shall trouble you more ; I am come 
to take my leave for ever. Such is the malice of 
my fate. I go hopeless, despairing ever to return. 
This hour is all I have left me. One short hour is 
all I have to bestow on love and you, for whom I 
thought the longest life too short 

Barn. Then we are to part for ever? 

Mill It must be so; yet think not that time or 
absence shall ever put a period to my grief, or 
make me love you less : though I must leave you, 
yet condemn me not 

Bam. Condemn you ? No; I approve your reso- 
lution, and rejoice to hear it ; it is just, it is neces- 
sary ; I have well weighed, and found it so. 

Lucy. I am afraid the young man has more sense 
than she thought he had. (Aside.) 

Barn. Before you came, I had determined never 
to Bee you more. 

Mai Confusion! (Aside.) 

Lucy. Ay ; we are all out ; this is a turn so unex- 
pected, that I shall make nothing of my part; they 
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most even play the scene betwixt themselves. 

(Aside.) 

Mill It was some relief to think, though absent, 
yon would love me still ; but, to And you had re- 
solved to cast me off ! this as J never could expect, 
1 have not learnt to bear. 

Barn. I am sorry to hear that you blame in me, 
a resolution that so Avell becomes us both. 

Mill. \ have reason for what I do, but you have 
none. 

Barn. Can you want a reason for parting, who 
had so many to wish we never had met 

Mill. Loo£ on me, Barnwell; nay, look again: 
am I not she, whom, yesterday, you thought the 
fairest and the kindest of her sex? 

Barn. No more; let me repent my former follies, 
if possible, without remembering what they were. 

Mitt. Why? 

Bam. Such is my frailty, that it is dangerous. 

Mill Where Is the danger, since we are to part? 

Barn. The thought of that already is too painful 

Mill. If it be painful to part, then I may hope at 
least you do not hate me ? 

Barn. No, no; I never said I did. O my heart 1 

Mill Perhaps, you pity me ? 

Barn. I do, I do ; indeed, I do. 

Mill You will think upon me? 

Barn. D&ufrt it not, while I can think at all. 

Mill You may judge an embrace at parting too 
great a favour, though it would be the last 1 (He 
draws back.) A look shall then suffice ; farewell for 
ever. \Exit tcith Lucy. 

Barn. If to resolve to suffer, be to conquer, I have 
conquered. Painful victory! 

Re-enter MILLWOOD and LUCY. 

Mm. One thing I had forgot: I never must return 
to my own house again. This I thought proper to 
let you know, lest your mind should change, and 
you should seek in vain to find me there. Forgive 
me this second intrusion; I only came to give you 
this caution, and that, perhaps, was needless. 

Barn. I hope it was; yet ft is kind, and I must 
thank you for it 

Mm. My friend, your arm. (To Lucy.) Now I am 
gone for ever. (Going.) 

Barn. One thing more; rare there's no danger 
in my knowing where you go r If you think other- 



Mitt. Alas! (Weeping.) 

Lucy. We are right I And, {hat's my cue. (Aside.) 
Ah! dear sir, she's going she knows not whither ; 
but go she must 

Barn. Humanity obliges me to wish you well; 
why will you expose yourself to needless 
troubles? 

Lucy. Nay, there's no help for it; she must quit 
the town immediately, qua the kingdom as soon 
as possible; It was no small matter, you may 
be sure, that could make bar resolve to leave 
you. 

Mill No more, my friend ; since he for whose dear 
sake alone I suffer, and am content to suffer, is 
kind, and pities ma Wherever I wander, through 
wilds and deserts, benighted and forlorn, that 
thought shall give mo comfort. 

Barn. For my sake! O tell me how: which 
way am I so cursed as to bring such ruin on 
thee? 

Mill To know it will but increase your trou- 
bles. 

tarn. My troubles, cannot be greater than they 



Lucy. Well, well, sir, if sbe wont satisfy you, t 
will. 

Barn. I am bound to you beyoncj expression. 

MM. Bemember, sir, that I desired you not to 
hear it 

Barn. Begin, and ease my racking expectation. 

Lucy. Why, you must know, my lady here was an 
only child ; her parents dying while she was young, 
left her and her fortune, (no inconsiderable one, I 
assure you,) to the care of a gentleman who has a 
good estate of his own. 

Mill. Ay, ay, the barbarous man is rich enough; 
but what are riches when compared to love ? 

Lucy. For awhile he performed the office of a 
faithful guardian, settled her in a house, hired her 
servants ; but you have seen in what manner she 
lived,' so I neod say no more of that 

Mill How I shall live hereafter, heaven knows! 

Lucy. All things went on as one could wish, till, 
some time ago, his wife dying, he fell violently in 
love with his charge, and would fain-have married 
her: now the man was neither old nor ugly, but a 
good personable sort of man, but I don't know how 
It was, she could never endure him ; In short, her 
ill usage so provoked him, that he brought in an ac- 
count of bis executorship, wherein he makes her 
debtor to him— 

Mill A trifle in itself, but more than enough to 
ruin me, whom, by this unjust account, he had 
stripped of all before. 

Lucy. Now she having neither money nor friend, 
except me, who am as unfortunate as. herself; he 
compelled her to pass his account and give bond 
for the sum he demanded ; but still provided hand- 
somely for her, and continued his courtship, till 
being informed by his spies (truly I suspect some 
of her own family) that you we're entertained at 
her house, and stayed with her all night he-eame 
this morning, raving and storming lite a madman ; 
talks no more of marriage, so there's no hopes of 
making up matters that way, but vows her ruin, 
unless she'll allow him the same favour that he 
supposes she granted you. 

Barn. Must she be ruined, or find a refuge in an- 
other's anna 

M0. He gave me but an hour to resolve in, that's 
happily spent with you ; and now I go. ' 

Barn. To be exposed to all the rlgqnrs of the 
various seasons ; the summer's parching heat and 
winter's cold: unhoused, to wander friendless 
through the Inhospitable world, in misery and 
want ; attended with fear and danger, and pursued 
by malice and revenge ; wouldst thou endure all 
this for me, and can I do nothing, riothinjc to pre- 
vent it? 

Lucy. Tis really a pity there can be no war found 
out 

Barn. O t where are all m.y resolutions now ? 

Lncy. Now I advised her, sir, to comply with the 
gentleman. 

Barn. Tormenting fiend, away! I hacl rather 

Srish, nay, see her perish, than have her saved by 
in ; I will myself prevent her ruin, though with 
my own. A moment's patience ; \% return imme- 
diately. 

{Exit 
Lucy. It was well yon came; dr, by wha£ | can 
perceive, you had lost him. 
Mill Hush!— he's here. 

Enter BABNWELL, vUhatoy ef money. 

Bam. What am I about to do? Now" you, who 
boast your reason all sufficient, suppose yourselves 
in my condition, and determine for me; whether 
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H'a right to let her suffer for my faults, or, by this 
Email addition to my guilt, prevent the ill effects of 
what is past Here, take this, and with it purchase 
your deliverance; return to your house, and live in 
peace and safety. 

Mill. So I may hope to see you there again. 

Barn. Answer me not, but fly ; lest, in the agomes 
of my remorse, I take again what is not mine to 
give, and abandon thee to want and misery. 

MCL Say but you will come. 

Barn. You are my fate, my heaven, or my 
hell! 

[Exeunt Millwood and Lucy. 
What have I done ? Were my resolutions founded 
on reason, and sincerely made, why then has hea- 
ven permitted me to fall? I sought not the occa- 
sion ; and, if my heart deceives me not, compassion 
and generosity were my motives. But why should 
I attempt to reason? All is confusion, horror, and 
remorse ; I find 1 am lost, cast down from all my 
late erected hopes, and plunged again in guilt, yet 
scarce know how or why— 



Sue* wndistinguisVd horror* mate my brain, 
Like heft, the seat of darkness and of pain. 



lExit. 



ACT III. 



SCENE !.«— A Boom in ThorowgoocTs house. 

THOROWGOOD and TBUEMAN si'ting at a table, 
with accompt boots. 

Thar. WeD! I have examined your accounts: 
they are not only just, as I have always found them, 
but regularly kept, and fairly entered, I commend 
your diligence. Method in business is the surest 
guide, ire Barnwell's account* ready for my in- 
spection? he does not use to be the last on these 
occasions. 

True. Upon receiving your orders he retired, I 
thought, in some confusion. If yon please, I'll go 
and hasten him. 

Thor. I'm now going to the exchange; let 
him know, at my return, X expect to find him 
ready. 

[Exeunt Thor. and True. 

Enter MARIA, with a boot, who sits and r^ads. 

Maria. How forcible is truth: The weakest 
mind, inspired with love of that, fixed and collected 
in itself, with indifference beholds the united force 
of earth and hell opposing: such souls are raised 
above the sense of pain, or so supported, that they 
regard it not The martyr cheaply purchases his 
heaven ; small are his sufferings, great is his re- 
ward. Not so the wretch, who combats love with 
duty: when the mind, weakened and dissolved by 
the soft passio n, f eeble and hopeless opposes its 
own desires, what is an hour, a day, a year of 
pain, to a whole life of tortures such as these ? 

.ftifcyTRUEMAN. 

True. O, Barnwell! O, my friend, how art thou 
fallen ! 

Maria, Ha! Barnwell! What of him? Speak, 
say what of BarnweH. 

True. Tis not to be concealed. I've news to tell 
of him that will afflict your generous father, your- 
self , and all who knew him. 

Maria. Defend us, heaven! 

True. I moot weak & See there, (Gives a 



Maria. (Reads.) " Trutman,-~I know my absence 
will surprise my honoured master and yourself; and 
the more, when you shall understand that the reason of 
my withdrawing, is my having embezzled part of the 
cash with which I was entrusted. After this, 'tis need- 
less to inform you that I intend never to return again: 
though this might have been known, by examining my 
accounts, yet, to prevent that unnecessary trouble, and 
to cut off all fruitless expectations oj my return, I have 
left this from the lost 

"GEORGE BARNWELL." 

True. Lost indeed ! Yet how he should be guilty 
of what he there charges himself withal, raises my 
wonder equal to my grief. Never had youth a 
higher sense of virtue; justly he thought, and as he 
thought he practised ; never was life more regular 
than his; an understanding uncommon at his 
years; an open, generous, manliness of temper; 
his manners easy, unaffected, and engaging. 

Maria. This and much more yon might have 
said with truth. He was the delight of every eye, 
and joy of every heart that knew him. 

True, Since such he was, and was my friend, can 
I support hlB loss? See the fairest and happiest 
maid this wealthy city boasts, kindly condescends 
to weep for thy unhappy fate, poor ruined Barn- 
well! 

Maria. Trueman, do you think a soul so delicate 
as his, so sensible of shame, can ever submit to live 
a slave to vice? 

True. Never, never. So well I know him, I'm 
sure this act of his, so contrary to his nature, must 
have been caused by some unavoidable necessity. , 

Maria. Is there no means yet to preserve him f 

True, O ! that there were ! But few men recover 
reputation lost A merchant never. Nor would 
he, I fear, though I should find him, ever be 
brought to Wok his injured master in the face. 

Maria. I fear as much, and therefore would 
never have my father know it 

True. That's impossible! 

Maria. What's the sum ? 

True. Tis considerable. I've marked it here, io 
shew it, with the letter, to your father, at his re- 
turn. 

Maria. If I should supply the money, could yon 
so dispose of that and the account so as to conceal 
this unhappy mismanagement from my father? 

True. Nothing more easy: but can you intend it? 
Will you save a helpless wretch from ruin? Oh ! 
'twere an aot worthy such exalted virtue as Maria's. 
Sure heaven, in mercy to my friend, inspired the 
generous thought 

. Maria. Doubt not but I would purchase so great 
a happiness at a much dearer price. But bow 
shall he be found? 

True. Trust to my diligence for that In the 
meantime, I'll conceal his absence from your fa- 
ther, or find such excuses for It, that the real cause 
shall never be suspected. 

Maria. In attempting to save from shame, one 
whom we hope may yet return to virtue, to hea- 
ven, and you, the judges of this action, I appeal, 
whether I have done anything misheconimg my 
sex and character. 

True. Earth must approve the deed, and heaven, 
I doubt not, will reward itl 

Maria. If heaven succeed ft, I am well re- 
warded. A virgin's fame is sullied by suspicion's 
slightest breath; and, therefore, as this must 
be a secret from my father, and the world, 
for Barnwell's sake, for mine, let it be so to 

h™* Digitized by V^OOgLj^^ 
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SCENE IT. -MilhrtoSs Howe. 
Enter LUCY and BLUNT. 



Lucy. "Well! what do yon think of Millwood's 
conduct now ? 

Blunt. I own it is surprising ; I don't know which 
to admire most, her feigned or his real passion; 
though I haTe sometimes been afraid that her 
avarice would discover her; but his youth and 
want of experience made it the easier to impose on 
him. 

Lucy. No ; it is his love. To do him justice, not- 
withstanding bis youth, he don't want under- 
standing ; but you men are much easier imposed 
on, in these affairs, than your vanity will allow 
you to believe. Let me see the wisest of yon all, 
a 8 much in love with me, as Barnwell is with 
Millwood, and I'll engage to make as great a fool 
of him. 

Blunt. And, all circumstances considered, to make 
as much money of him too. 

Lucy. I can't answer for that. Her artifice in 
making him rob his master at first, and the various 
stratagems, by which she has obliged him to con- 
tinue in that course, astonish even me, who know 
her bo well. 

Blunt. But, then, you are to consider that the 
money was his master's. 

Lucy. There was the difficulty of it ; had it been 
his own, it had been nothing; were the world 
his, she might have had it for a smile. But 
those golden days are done; he's ruined, and 
Millwood's hopes of further profit there, are at an 
end. 

Blunt. That's no more than we all expected. 

Lucy. Being called, by his master, to make up 
his accounts, he was forced to quit his house and 
service, and wisely flies to Millwood for relief and 
entertainment • 

Blunt. How did she receive him ? 

Lucy. As you would expect She wondered what 
he meant— was astonished at his impudence : and, 
with an air of modesty peculiar to herself, swore so 
heartily, that she never saw him before, that she 
put him out of countenance. 

Blunt. That's much, indeed! But how did Barn- 
well behave? 

Lucy. He grieved; and at length, enraged at 
this barbarous treatment, was preparing to be 
gone; and, making toward the door, showed a 
bag of money, which he bad stolen from his 
master; the last he's ever like to have from 
thence. 

Blunt. But then, Millwood? 

Luby. Ay ; she, with her usual address, return- 
ed to her old arts of lying, swearing, and dissem- 
bling: hung on bis neck, and wept, and swore 
t'was meant in jest; till the easy fool, melted into 
tears, threw the money into her lap, and swore he 
had rather die, than think her falBe. 

Blunt. Strange infatuation ! 

Lucy. But what followed was stranger still. As 
doubts and fears, followed by reconcilement, ever 
increase love, where the passion is sincere; so in 
hjm, it caused so wild a transport of excessive 
fondness,— such joy, such grief, such pleasure and 
each anguish, that nature in him seemed sinking 
with the weight, and the charmed soul disposed to 
quit his breast for hers; just then, when every 
paBBion with lawless anarchy prevailed, and 
reason was in the raging tempest lost, the cruel, 
artful, Millwood, prevailed upon the wretched 
youth to promise, what I tremble but to think 
on. 



Blunt. I am amazed! what can it be? 

Lucy. You will be more so, to hear it is to at- 
tempt the life of his nearest relation,*and best be- 
nefactor. 

Blunt. His uncle ! whom we have often heard 
him speak of as a gentleman of large estate 
and fair character, in the country, where he 
lives. 

Lucy. The same. She was no sooner possessed 
of the last dear purchase of his ruin, but her ava- 
rice, insatiate as the grave, demands this horrid 
sacrifice. 

Blunt. Tis time the world was rid of such a 
monster. There is something so horrid in murder, 
that all other crimes seem nothing when compared 
to that I would not be involved in the guilt of 
that for all the world. 

Lucy. Nor L heaven knows ! therefore, let us 
clear ourselves by doing all that is in our power 
to prevent it I have, just thought of a way, that 
to me seems probable. Will you join with me to 
detect this cursed design? 

Blunt. With all my heart How else shall I 
clear myself? He who knows of a murder in- 
tended to be committed, and does not discover 
it in the eye of the law and reason, is a mur- 
derer. 

Lucy. Let us lose no time; I'll acquaint yon with 
the particulars as we go. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE III.— A Walk at some distance from a coun- 
try-wit. 

Enter, BABNWELL. 
Barn. A dismal gloom obscures the face of day; 
either the sun has slipped behind a cloud, or jour- 
neys down the west of heaven, with more than 
common speed, to avoid the sight of what I'm 
doomed to act Since I set forth on this accursed 
design, wherever I tread, methinks the solid earth 
trembles beneath my feet Murder my uncle! 
My father's only brother! who since his death has 
been to me a father; who took me np an infant 
and an orphan ; reared me with tenderest care, and 
still indulged me with most paternal fondness ; yet 
here I stand avowed his destined murderer: I stif- 
fen with horror at my own impiety! "Tis yet un- 
performed. What if I quit my bloody purpose 
and fly the place! (Going, then stops.) But whither, 
o whith%r shall I fly ! My master's once friendly 
doors are ever shut against me; and without 
money, Millwood will never see me more, and life 
is not to be endured without her: she's got such 
firm possession of my heart, and governs there 
with such despotic sway ; ay, there's the cause of 
all my sin and sorrow: 'tis more than love; 'tis 
the fever of the soul, and madness of desire. In 
vain does nature, reason, conscience, all oppose it ; 
the impetuous passion bears down all before **, and 
drives me on to lust, to theft, and murder. Oh, 
conscience! feeble guide to virtue, who only 
shews us when we go astray, but wants the power 
to stop us in our course. Ha! in yonder shady 
walk 1 see my uncle. He's alone. Now for my 
disguise. (Plucks out a visor.) This is his hour 
of private meditation. Thus daily he prepares 
his soul for heaven, whilst I— But what have I 
to do with heaven! Ha! No straggles, con- 
science— 
Hence! hence remorse, and every thought that's 

good; 
The storm that lust began, must end in blood. 

[Putt on (he visor, draws a pistol, and exit. 
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SCENE TV.— A Cut Wood. 
Enter Uncle. 

tTncle. If I were superstitious, I should fear some 
danger lurked unseen, or death were nigh: a heavy 
melancholy cloads my Bpints; my imagination is 
filled with ghastly forma of dreary graves, and bo- 
dies changed by death. 

Enter BABNWELL at a distance. 

death, thou strange mysterious power, seen 
every day, yet never understood, but by the in- 
communicative dead, what art thou? The ex- 
tensive mind of man, that with a thought 
circles the earth's vast globe, sinks to the centre, 
or ascends above the stars; that worlds exotic 
finds, or thinks it finds, thy thick clouds attempt 
to pass In vain, lost and bewildered in the horrid 
gloom; defeated she returns more doubtful 
than before ; of nothing certain, but of labour 
lost. 

[During this speech, Barnwell sometimes presents 
the pistol, and draws it back again ; at last 
he drops it, at which his uncU starts, and 
drawstmt sword. 

Barn. Oh! 'tis impossible. 

Uncle, A man so near me, armed and masked I 

Barn. Nay, then there's no retreat 

{Plucks a poniard from his bosom, and 
stabs him. 

Uncle. Oh 1 I am slain i All graciouB heaven, re- 
gard the prayer of thy dying servant Bless, with 
thy choicest blessings, my dearest nephew ; forgive 
my murderer, and take my fleeting soul to endless 
mercy. 

(Barnwell throws off his mask, runs tt him, and 
kneeling by him, raises and chafes him.) 

Barn. Expiring saint I Oh! murdered, martyred 
uncle ! Lift up your dying eyes, and view your ne- 
phew hi your murderer. O do not look so tenderly 
upon me. Let indignation lighten from your eyes, 
and blast me ere yon die. By heaven, be weeps in 
pity of my woes. Tears, tears, for blood. The 
murdered in the agonies of death, weeps for his 
murderer. 0, speak your pious purpose; pro- 
nounce my pardon then, and take me with you. 
He would, but cannot O why, with such fond 
affection do you press my murdering hand ! What 1 
will yon kiss me? (Kisses hit hand. UncU groans 
and des.) Life that hovered on his lips but till 
he had sealed my pardon, in that sigh expired. 
He's gone for ever, and oh ! I follow. (Swoons away 
upon his uncle's dead body.) no I still live to press the 
suffering bosom of the earth ? Do I still hreathe, 
and taint with my infectious breath the wholesome 
air! Let heaven, from its high throne, in justice 
or in mercy now look down on that dear mur- 
dered saint, and me the murderer. And, if his 
vengeance spares, let pity strike and end my 
wretched being. Murder, the worst of crimes, and 
parricide the worst of murders, and this the worst 
of parricides. 

O, may it ever stand atone, accvrs'd, 
The last of murders, as xt is the worst. 

[Exit. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE L— A Room in ThorowgootTs house. 

Enter MARIA and TRUEMAN. 

Maria. What news of Barnwell? 
True. None. I have sought him with the greatest 
diligence, bat ail in vain. 



Maria. Doth my father yet suspect the cause of 
his absenting himself? 

True. All appeared so just and fair to him, it is 
not possible he ever should; but his absence will 
no longer be concealed. Tour father's wise; and 
though he seems to harden to the friendly excuses, 
I would make for Barnwell, yet I'm afraid he re- 
gards them only as such, without suffering them 
to influence hiB judgment 

Maria. How does the unhappy youth defeat all 
our designs to serve him ! yet I can never repent 
what we have done. Should he return, it will make 
his reconciliation with my father easier, and pre- 
serve him from future reproach from a malicious, 
unforgiving world. 

Enter THORO WGOOD and LUCY. 

Thor. This woman here has given me a sad, (and 
bating some circumstances) too probable account 
of Barnwell' 8 defection. 

Lucy. I am sorry, sir, that my frank confession 
of my former unhappy course of life should cause 
you to suspect my truth on this occasion. 

Thor. It is not that ; your confession has in it all 
the appearance of truth, (lo them.) Among many 
other particulars, she informs me that Barnwell 
has been influenced to break his trust, and wrong 
me at several times, of considerable sums of 
money; now, as I know this to be false, I would 
fain doubt the whole of her relation : too dreadf u^ 
to be willingly believed. 

Maria. Sir, your pardon; I find myself on a 
sudden so indisposed, that I must retire. Poor 
ruined Barnwell t Wretched, lost Maria ! 

(Asi>le.—Exit. 

Thor. How am I distressed on every side ? Pity 
for that unhappy youth, fear for the life of a much 
vulued friend : and then my child, the only joy and 
hope of my declining life. Her melancholy in- 
creases hourly, and gives me painful apprehensions 
of her loss. Trueman ! this person informs me 
that your friend, at the instigation of an impious 
woman, is gone to rob and murder his venerable 
uncle. 

True. execrable deed! I am blasted with the 
horror of the thought. 

Lucy. This delay may ruin all. 

Thor. What to do or think I know not : that he 
ever wronged me, I know is false, the rest may be 
so too, there is all my hope. 

True. Trust not to that rather suppose all true 
than lose a moment's time : even now the horrid 
deed may be a doing ; dreadful imagination ! or it 
may be done, and we are vainly debating on the 
means to prevent what is already past 

Thor. This his earnestness convinces me that h» 
knows more than he has yet discovered. What 
ho! without there! who waits? 

Enter a Servant. 

Order the groom to saddle the swiftest horse, and 
prepare himself to set out with speed. An affair 
of life and death demands his diligence. [Exit 
Servant) For you, whose behaviour on this occa- 
sion, I have no time to commend as it deserves, I 
must engage your farther assistance. Return and 
observe this Millwood till 1 come. I have your 
directions, and will follow you as soon as possible. 
[Exit Lucy.] Trueman, you I am sure would not 
be idle on this occasion. 

[Exit. 

True. He only who is a friend can judge of my 

distress. 
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SCENE VL^MWwotdTs Bouse. 
inter MILLWOOD. 



MM. I wish I knew the event of this design : the 
attempt withoot snecess would ruin him. Well! 
what have I to apprehend from that? I fear 
too much. The mischief being only intended, his 
friends, in pity of his youth, turn all their rage on 
me. I should have thought of that before. Sup- 
pose the deed done, then, and then only I shall 
be secure; or what if he returns without at- 
tempting? But he is here, and I have done him 
wrong; nis bloody nands shew he has done the 
deed, but shew he wants the prudence to conceal 
it 

Enter BABNWELL, bloody. 

Barn. Where shall I hide me? Whither shall 
I fly to avoid the swift unerring hand of Jus- 
tice. 

Mill Dismiss those fears; though thousands had 
pursued you to the door, yet being entered bore, 
you are safe as innocence ; I have such a cavern, 
by art so cunningly contrived, that the piercing 
eyes of jeatousy and revenge may search In vain, 
nor find the entrance to the safe retreat. There 
will I hide you if any danger's near. 

Barn. O hide me from myself if it be possible ; 
for while I bear my conscience in my bosom, though 
I were hid where man's eye never saw, nor light 
ever dawned, it were all in vain. For that inmate, 
that impartial judge, will try, convict, and sentence 
me for murder ; and execute me with never ending 
torments. Behold these hands all crimsoned over 
with my dear uncle's blood! Hero's a sight to 
make a statue start with horror, or turn a living 
roan into a statue. 

Mill Bidiculous! Then it seems von are afraid 
of your own shadow; or what's less than a shadow, 
your conscience. 

Barn. Though to man unknown I did the ac- 
cursed act, what can we hide from heaven's omni- 
scient eye? 

Mill No more of this stuff. What advantage 
have you made of his death ? or what advantage 
may yet be made of it ? Did you secure the keys 
of his treasure ? those, no doubt, were about him. 
What gold, what jewels, or what else of value have 
you brought me? 

Barn. Think you I added sacrilege to murder? 
Oh ! had you seen him as his life flowed from him 
in a crimson flood, and heard him praying for me 
by the double name, of nephew and murderer ; 
alas, alas! he knew not then that his nephew was 
bis murderer; how would you have wished as t 
did, though you had a thousand years of life to 
come, to have given them all to have lengthened 
his one hour. But, being dead, I fled the sight of 
what my hands had done, nor could I, to have 

Sined the empire of the world, have violated by 
eft his sacrea corpse. 

Mitt. Whining, preposterous, canting villain! to 
murder your uncle, rob him of life, nature's first, 
last, dear prerogative, after which there's no in- 
jury, then fear to take what he no longer wanted ;, 
and bring to me your penury and guilt Do you 
think I'll hazard my reputation; nay, my Qfe, to 
entertain you? 

Barn. On, Millwood! this from thee? But I have 
done. If you hate me, if you wish me dead ; then 
are yon happy, for oh! 'tis sure my grief will 
quickly end me. 

Mill. In his madness he will discover all, and In- 
volve me in his rate* we are on a precipice from 



whence there's no retreat for both, fhen to pre- 
serve myself. (Fames.) There is no other way, it 
is dreadful, but reflection comes too lata when 
danger's pressing, and there's no room for choice. 
It must be done. 

(Kings.} 
Enter a Servant. 

Fetch me an oOttcer and seise this villain; he 
has confessed himself a murderer ; should I let 
him escape, I justly might be thought as bad as 
he. 

[Exit Servant. 

Bam. Millwood! sure thou dost not, cannot 
mean it Stop the messenger, upon my knees I beg 

Sou to call him back. (Kneels.) *Tis fit X die indeed, 
ut not by yon. I will this instant deliver myself 
into the hand of justice, indeed I will, for death is 
all I wish. But thy ingratitude so tears my wounded 
soul, 'tis worse ten thousand times than death with 
torture. 

MiU. Call it what yon win. I am wffling to live : 
and live secure : which nothing but your death can 
warrant 

(Barnwell rises.) 

Bam. If there be a pitch of wickedness that 
seats the author beyond the reach of vengeance, 
you must be secure. But what remains for me, 
but a dismal dungeon, hard-galling fetters, an aw- 
ful trial, and ignominious death, justly to fall un- 
pitied and abhorred ? After death to be suspended 
between heaven and earth, a dreadful spectacle, 
the warning and horror of a gaping crowd. This I 
could bear, nay, wish not to avoid, bad it bat eomo 
from any hand but thine. 

Enter BLUNT, Officer and Attendant*. 

Mm. Heaven defend me! Conceal a murderer 1 
here, sir, take this youth into your custody, I ac- 
cuse him of murder, and will appear to make good 
my charge. 

(They stue him.) 

Barn. To whom, of what or how shall I com- 
plain ? 1*11 not accuse her, the hand of heaven is in 
ft, and this the punishment of lust and parVicide 

Be warrid, ye youths, who §ee my ead despair, 
Avoid lewd women, false as $%ep are fair, 
By reason guided, honest joys pursue. 
Tin fair to honour, and to virtue true. 
Just to herself, wwne'erbofidse to tots. 
By my example, learn to shun my fate, 
{How wretched is the man who's wise too late J) 
Ere innocence and fame, and Itfe he lost. 
Mere purchase wisdom cheaply, at my cost. 

[Exit, with Officers. 

Mill Where's Lucy ? why is she tent at such a 
time? 

Blunt Would I had been so, too! Lucy will 
soon be here, and I hope to thy c onf u si o n , thou 
devil! 

MiU. Insolent! this to met 

Blunt The worst that we know of the devil is, 
that he first seduces to sin, and then betrays to 
punishment 

{Exit. 

Mill. They disapprove of my conduct: my ruin 
is resolved; I see my danger, bat Boom it and 
them. I was not bom to fall by each weak instru- 
ments, 

(Going.) 
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THOBOWGGOD. 

fllor. Where is this scandal of her own sex, and 
curse of oars? 

Mill. What means this Insolence? ^ho do yon 
seek? 

Tftor.Jiillwood. 

MM. \fell, yon have found her, then. J am Mu> 
wood. 

Thor. Then you ere the jnqst impious wretch that 
eyor thegun behelot 

Mill from your appearance, J should have ex- 
pected wisdom andjuoderatioDi hut your manners 
belie your aspect, what is yotfr business here % I 
know you not 

Thor. Hereafter you may know me better ; \ am 
Barnwell's master. 

Mill Then yoa are master to a twain; whjcb,I 
think is not much to your credit* 

Thor. Had he been as much above thy arts, as 
my credit is superior to thy malice, 1 need not ha?* 
blushed to own him. 

Mm. My arte I I do not understand you, sir I It 
he has done amiss, what's that to me ? Was he my 
servant^ or yours? You should have taught him 
better. 

Thor. Why should I wonder to And such uncom- 
mon impudence in one arrived to such a height pf 
wickedness f Know, sorceress, I am not ignorant 
of any of your arts, by which you first deceived the 
unwary youth : I know how, step by step, yqu have 
led him on, reluctant and unwilling, from crime to 
crime, to this last horrid act, which you contrived, 
ana, by your cursed wiles, even forced him to com- 
mit, and then betrayed him. 

Milk Ha I Lucy has got the advantage of me, and 
accused me first; unless I can turn the a ccusation, 
and fix it upon her and Blunt, I am lost 

(AtUD 

Thor. Had 1 known your erne} design sooner, it 
hall ' been pr eve nte d ! * To see you punished as the 
law directs, is all that now remains. Poor satisfac- 
tion I for he, Innocent as he is, compared to you, 
must suffer too." 

Mai I find, sir, we are both unhappy In our ser- 
vants. I was surprised at such ill treatment, from 
a gentleman of y as* appearance, without cause, and 
therefore, too nastily returned it, for which I'aak 
your pardon- I now perceive yen have been so far 
imposed on, as to' Hunk me engaged in a formal 
correspondence with your servant; iand, some way 
or other, accessory to his undoing. 

Thor. I charge you as the-eause, f he sole cause 
of all his guilt and all his suffering; of aline now 
endures, and must endure, till a violent and shame- 
ful death shall put a dreadful period to his life and 
miseries together. 

Mill. *ris very strange I but who's secure from 
scandal and detraction ? So far from contributing 
to bis ruin, I never spoke to him till since mat fatal 
accident which I lament as much as you : 'tis true, 
I have a servant, on whose account he has of late 
frequented my house; If she has abused my good 
opinion of her, am J to blame? Has not Barnwell 
done the same by you" r 

Thor. I hear you ; pray go on. 

Mill. I have been informed he had a violent pas- 
sion for her, and she for him ; but I always thought 
it innocent; I knew her poor, and given to expen- 
sive pleasures. sTow who can tefl but she may 
have influenced the amorous youth to commit this 
murder, to supply her extravagancies?— It must be 
so, I now recollect a thousand circumstances that 
confirm it; I'll have her and a man-servant, that I 



suspect as an accomplice, secured immediately, 
hope. sir. you will lay aside your ill-grounded bus 
pioions of me, and join to punish the real con- 
trivers of this bloody deed. 

(Qffiere |e av».) 

Thor. Madam, you pass not this way : I see your 
design, but shall protect them from your malice. 

Mill I hope you will not use your influence, and 
the credit of your name, to screen such guilty 
wretches. Consider, sir, the wickedness of per- 
suading a thoughtless youth to such a crime. 

Thor. I do, and of betraying him when It was 
done. 

' MUl That which you call betraying him, may 
convince' you of my innocence. She who loves 
him, though she contrived the murder, would 
never have delivered him into the nands pf justice, 
as I, struck with the horror of his crimes, have 



Thor. Those whom subtly you woukl accuse, you 
know are your accusers ; and what proves unan- 
swerably their innocence and your guilt, they ac- 
cused ybu before the deed was done, and did all 
that was in their power to have prevented it 

Mill Sir, you are very hard to be convinced ; 
but I have such a proof, which, when produced, 
will silence all objections. 

Miter £U0¥, TEUEMAK, BLUKT, Qjkers, *c 

g&uaL Gentlemen, pray place yourselves, some on 
no side of that door, and some on the other ; watch 
er entrance, and act as your prudence shall direct 
you. This way. (To Thorotogood.) She's driven to 
the last extremity, and is forming some desperate 
resolution. % guess at her design. 

En#r mtfSflQOp with a pistol ftuemoft ajcsrei 
her. 

True. Here thy power of doing mischief ends; 
deceitful, cruel, bloody woman! 

Mill Fool, hypocrite, vniam,~m«n! thou canst 
not call me that 

True. To caH thee woman, were to wrong the sex. 
thou devil! " ' ' * * "• * 

if or. That imaginary being is an emblem of thy 
cursed sex collected. A mirror, Wherein each par- 
ticular man may see his own likeness, and that of 
all mankind. 

True. Think not by aggravatingthe fault of others 
to extenuate thy own, of which- the abuse of such 
perfections of mind; end body is not the 



Mm. If such I had* well may I curse your bar- 
barous sex, who robbed me of them, ere X knew 
their worth ; then left me, too late, to count their 
value by their loss. Another and another spoiler 
came, and all my gain was poverty and reproach. 
My soul disdained, and yet disdains, dependence 
and contempt filches, no matter by what means 
obtained, I saw secured the worst of men, from 
both: J found it therefore necessary to be rich; 
and, to that end, I summoned all my arts. Ton 
call them wicked; be it so; they were such as my 
conversation with your sex had furnished me 
withaL 

Thor. Sure none but the worst of men conversed 
With thee. ' " 

MiV. Men of an degrees sad aU professions I 
have known, yet found no difference, hut in their 
several capacities ; all were alike wicked to the 
utmost of their power. In pride, contention, ava- 
rice, cruelty, and revenge, the reverend priesthood 
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were my unerring guides. From suburb magis- 
trates, who live by ruined reputation*, as the un- 
bospi tabic natives of Cornwall do by shipwrecks, I 
learned that to charge my innocent neighbours 
with my crimes, was to merit their protection ; for 
to screen the guilty, is the less scandalous, when 
many are suspected, and detraction, like darkness 
and death, blackens all objects, and levels all dis- 
tinction. Such are your venal magistrates, who 
favour none but such as, by their office, they are 
sworn to punish : with them not to be guilty, is the 
worst of crimes ; and large fees privately paid, are 
every needful virtue. 

Thor. Your practice has sufficiently discovered 
your contempt of laws, both human and divine ; 
no wonder then that you should hate the officers of 
both. 

Mill. I hate you all ; I know you, and expect no 
mercy ; nay, I ask for none ; I have done nothing 
that I am sorry for; I followed my inclinations, 
and that the best of you does every day. All ac- 
tions are alike natural and indifferent to man and 
beast, who devour, or are devoured, as they meet 
with others weaker or stronger than them- 
selves. 

Thor. What pity it Is, a mind so comprehensive, 
daring and inquisitive, should be a stranger to. re- 
ligion's sweet, but powerful charms. 

Mill. I am not fool enough to be an atheist, 
though I have known enough of men's hypocrisy 
to make a thousand simple women so. whatever 
religion is in itself, as practised by mankind it has 
caused the evil you say it was designed to cure. 
War, plague, and famine have not destroyed so 
many of the human race, as this pretended piety 
has done; and with such barbarous cruelty, as if 
the only way to honour heaven, were to turn the 
present world into heli 

Thor. Truth is truth, though from an enemy, and 
epoke in malice. You bloody, blind, and supersti- 
tious bigots, how will you answer this? 

Mill. What are your laws, of which you make 
your boast, but the fool's wisdom, and the coward's 
valour; the instrument and screen of all your vil- 
lanies, by which you punish in others what you act 
yourselves, or would have acted, had you been in 
their circumstances ? The judge who condemns 
the poor man for being a thief, had been a 
thief himself had he been poor. Thus you go on 
deceiving, and being deceived, harassing and 
plaguing, and destroying one another ; but women 
are your universal prey. 

Women, by whom you are, the source of joy, 
With cruel arts you labour to destroy : 
A thousand ways our ruin you pursue 
ret blame in us those arts, first taught by you. 
O may, from hence, each violated maid, 
By flattering, faithless, barb'rous man betray'd, 
When robb'd of innocence, and virgin fame, 
From your destruction raise a nobler name ; 
To right their sex's wrongs devote their mind, 
And future Millwoods prove to plague mankind. 

{Exeunt. 

AOTV. 

SCENE L— A Dungeon, a table and lamp. 
BARNWELL reading 

Enter THOBOWOOOD. 

Thor. See there the bitter fruits of passion's de- 
tested reign, and sensual appetite indulged. Severe 
lections, penitence, and tears. 



Barn. My honoured, injured master, forgive this* 
last unwilling disrespect,— indeed I saw you not 

Thor. 'Tis well ; I hope you were better employ- 
ed in viewing of yourself ; I sent a reverend divine 
to teach you to improve it, and should be glad to 
hear of hie success. 

Bam. The word of truth, which he recommended 
for my constant companion in this my sad retire- 
ment, has at length removed the doubts I laboured 
under. From thence I have learned the infinite 
extent of heavenly mercy ; that my offences, though 
great, are not unpardonable ; and that it is not my 
interest only, but my duty to believe, and to rejoice 
in that hope; so shall heaven receive the glory, 
and future penitents the profit of my example. 

Thor. Go on. How happy am I, who live to see 
thisl 

Bam. 'Tis wonderful,— that words should charm 
despair, speak peace and pardon to a murderer's 
conscience; but truth and mercy flow in every sen- 
tence, attended with force and energy divine. How 
shall t describe my present state of mind f I hope 
in doubt— and trembling, I rejoice. 1 feel my grief 
increase, even as my fears give way. Joy and gra- 
titude now supply more tears, than the horror and 
anguish of despair before. 

Thor. These are the genuine signs of true repen- 
tance—the only preparatory— certain way to ever- 
lasting peace. 

Bam. What do I owe for all your generous kind- 
ness? but though I cannot, heaven can and will re- 
ward you. 

Thor. To see thee thus, is joy too great for 
words. FareweU! Heaven strengthen thee. Fare- 
well 1 

Bam. 0! sir, there's something I could say, If 
my sad swelling heart would give me leava 

Thor. Give it vent awhile, and try. 

Bam. I had a friend,— 'tis true I am unworthy, 
yet methinks your generous example might per- 
suade ; could I not see him once before I go from 
whence there's no return. 

Thor. He's coming,— and as much thy friend as 
ever; but I'll not anticipate his sorrow, too soon 
he'll see the sad effect of this contagious ruin. I 
must retire to indulge a weakness I find impossible 
to overcome. (Aside,) Much loved, and much la- 
in ented youth, Farewell Heaven strengthen thee 
—eternally farewelL 

Bam. The best of masters and of men— Fare- 
well ;— while I live let me not want your prayers. 

Thor. Thou shalt not; thy peace being made with 
heaven, death is already vanquished; bear a little 
longer the pains that attend this transitory life, . 
and cease from pain for ever. 

{Exit. 

Barn. I find a power within that bears my soul 
above the fears of death, and spite of conscious 
shame and guilt, gives me a taste of pleasure more 
than mortal 

JfttferTBUEMAN 

Barn. Trueman,— my friend, whom I so wished 
to see, yet now he's here I dare not look upon 
him. 

(Weeps.) 



True. O Barnwell! Barnwell 1 

Barn. Mercy! Mercy! gracious heaven! for 
death, but not for this, was I prepared. 

True. What have I suffered since I saw you last ? 
What pain has absence given me ? Bat oh J to see 
thee thus l 
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Barn. I know it is dreadful! I feel the anguish 
of thy generous soul ; bat I was born to murder all 
who love me. {Both weep.) 

True. I came not to reproach yon ; I thought to 
bring; you comfort O had yon trusted me when 
first The fair seducer tempted yon, %U might have 
been prevented. 

Barn. Alas! thou knowest not what a wretch I 
have been! breach of friendship wag my first and 
least offence. So far was I lost to goodness ; so 
devoted to the author of my ruin ; that had she in- 
i feted on my murdering thee, 1 think I should have 
done it 

True. Prithee aggravate thy faults no more. 

Barn. I think I should ! thu • good and generous 
aa you are, I should have murdered yon? 

True. We have not yet embraced, and maybe 
Interrupted. Come to my arms. 

Barn. Never, never will I tasto such joys on 
earth; never will I so smooth my just remorse 
Are those honest arms, and faitbful bosom, fit to 
embrace and to support a murderer ? These iron 
fetters only shall clasp, and flinty pavement bear 

i; even these are too good for such a bloody 



True. Shall fortune sever those whom friendship 
joined? Thy miseries cannot lay thee so low, but 
love will find thee. Upon this rugged couch then 
let us lie, for well it suits our moBt deplorable 
condition. Here will we offer to stern calamity, 
this earth the altar and ourselves the sacrifice. 
Our mutual groans shall echo to each other through 
the dreary vault Our sighs shall number the 
moments as they pass, and mingling tears com- 
municate such anguish, as words were never made 
to express. 

Barn. Since you propose an intercourse ot woe, 
pour all your griefs into mybreast, and in exchange 
take mine. {Embracing.) Where's now the anguish 
that yon promised? Yon have taken mine, and 
made me no return. Sure peace and comfort dwell 
within these arms, and sorrow cannot reproach me 
while I am here ! This, too, is the work of heaven ; 
who, having before spoke peace and pardon to me, 
now sends thee to confirm it O take, take some 
of the joy that overflows my breast 

Enter Keeper. 

Keeper. Sir. 
True. I come. 

[Exit Keeper. 

Barn. Must you leave me! Death would soon 
have parted us for ever. 

True. O my Barnwell, there is yet another task 
behind : again your heart must bleed for others' 
woes. 

Barn. To meet and part with you, I thought was 
all I had to do on earth 1 What is there more for 
me to do or suffer ? 

True. I dread to tell thee, yet it must be known ! 
Maria— 

Barn. Our master's fair and virtuous daughter! 

True. The same. 

Barn. No misfortune, I hope, has reached that 
lovely maid ! Preserve her, heaven, from every ill, 
to shew mankind that goodness is your care. 

True. Whatever you and I have felt, and more, if 
more be possible, she feels for you. 

Barn. This is, indeed, the bitterness of death I 
(Aside.) 

True. Ton must remember, for we all observed 
it, for some time past, a heavy melancholy weighed 



her down. Disconsolate she seemed, and pined 
and languished from a cause unknown; till hearing 
of your dreadful fate, the long stifled flame blazed 
out, and in the transport of her grief, discovered 
her own lost state, while she lamented yours. 

Bam. (Weeping.) Why didn't yon let me die and 
never know it? 

True. It was impossible ; she makes no secret 
of her passion for yon, and is determined to see 
you ere you die ; she waits for me to introduce 
her. 

[Exit. 

Barn Vain busy thoughts be still ! What avails 
it to think on what I might have been ? I no w am, 
—what I have made myself. 

Enter TBUEMAN and MABIA 

True. Madam, reluctant I lead you to this dis- 
mal scene : mis is the seat of misery and guilt 
Here awful justice reserves her public vic- 
tims. This is the entrance to shameful death. 

Maria. To this sad place then no improper guest, 
the abandond, lost Maria brings despair; and see 
the subject and the cause of all this world of woe. 
Silent and motionless he stands, as if his soul had 
quitted her abode, and the lifeless form alone was 
left behind. 

Barn. Just heaven, I am your own ; do with me 
what you please. 

Maria. Why are your streaming eyes still fixed 
below ? as though thou wouldst give the greedy 
earth thy sorrows, and rob me of my due? Were 
happiness within your power, you should bestow it 
where you please ; but in your misery, I must and 
will partake. 

Barn. Oh! say not so, but fly, abhor, and leave 
me to my fate. Consider what you are : so shall I 
quickly be to you as though I had never been 

Maria. When I forget you, I mast be so indeed. 
Beason. choice, virtue, all forbid it Let woman, 
like Millwood, if there be more sucn women, smile 
in prosperity, and in adversity forsake. Be it the 
pride of virtue to repair, or to partake, the rulu 
such have made. 

True. Lovely, ill-fated maid ! 

Maria. Yes, fruitless is my love, and unavailing 
all my sighs and tears. Can they save tnee from 
approaching death ? From such a death ? O, sor- 
row insupportable. 

Bam. Reserve her, heaven, and restore her 
peace, nor let her death be added to my crimes. 
(Bell tolls ) I am summoned to my fate. 

Enter Keeper. 

Keep. The officers attend you, sir. Millwood is 
already summoned. 

[Exit. 

Barn. Tell them I am ready. And now, my 
friend, farewell. (Embracing.) Support and com- 
fort the beBt you can this mourning fair. No more. 
Forget not to pray for me ; would you, bright ex- 
cellence, permit me the honour of a chaste embrace, 
the last happiness this world could give were mine. 
{They embrace.) Exalted goodness! O turn your 
eyes from earth and me, to heaven, where virtue, 
like yours, is ever heard. Pray for the peace of 
my departing soul. Early my race of wickedness 
began, and soon has reached the summit Ere na- 
ture has finished her work, and stamped me man, 
just atthe time that others begin to stray, my course 
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is fluiahed ; though Bbort my span of life, and few 
my daye» yet count my crimes for years, and I 
have lived whole ages. Justice and mercy are in 
heaven the same ; Us utmost severity is mercy to 
the whole, thereby to cure, man's folly and pre- 
sumption, which else would render even infinite 
mercy vain and ineffectual. Thus justice, in com- 
passion to mankind, cuts off a wretch like me, by 
one such example to secure thousands from future 
ruin. 



If any youth, UkeyoU, in future timet, 

Shall mourn my fate, though he abhor nuj crimtf; 

Or tender maid, like you; my tale shall hear, 

And to my Morrows give a pitying tear r 

To each such melting eye, and throbbing heart, 

Would gracious heaven this benefit impart, 

Never to know my guilt, nor feel my pain y 

TJhen must you oxen you ought not to complain; 

Since you nor weep, nor shaUJdie in wi^ 
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HOB BOY MACGREGOR; OF, "AULD LANG SYNE." 

AN OPEKATIC DBAMA, IN THREE ACTS.— BY I. POCOCK. 
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Bailie.— «*Eh! mt cosecibhcb l"— Act !, scene 6. 

persons 'Uepreseniei* 



Sir Frkderick Vnnxost 
Basiilkigu Osbaldis- 

TOXB. 

Fpancis Osbaldistone. 
Kb. Owen. 
captain thornton. 
Major Galbraith. 
B atiik Nicol Jar vie. 



Rod Roy Macgregob 

Campbell. 
Docgal. 
Macstuart. 
Allan. 

Macvithe % 
Lancie Wingfield. 

JOBSON. 



Satjxdbks Wtlir. 
Andrew Fairsee- 

VICB. 
WlLT.IE. 

Serjeant. 

COfPOEAL, 

Rahisit. 
•Robeitt. 



Tit as \ VBasojr. 

Mantua. 

Mattib. 

jkaw jm'-« t.pine. 

Hostess. 

Hatty. 

Helen* Macgrb- 

GOR. 



Highlanders, Travellers, Lennox Troopers, English Soldiers, &c 



ACT I. 

SCENE I— The interior of a Village ftwi.—TR^VEL- 
JjERS preparing to set forward on their journey— 
HOSTESS attending them. 
GLEE. 
Soon the sun will gae to rest, 

Let's awa' thegither; 
Company is aye the best. 
Crossing o'er the heatlier. 

TaV each lad his stirrup cup, 
His heart will feel the lighter ; 
* 2fe*' each lass a tee* bit sup, 

Her e'e will sparkle brighter. 

*' Ko. 8.— Tub British DuaIU. • • * 



Solo. Bold Rob Roy, the Southrons say, 

Is now upon the border ; 
Should he meet uV vs the clay, 
* Twad breed a sad disorder. 

Chorus. Soon the sun, &c. 

Hostess. Brawly mug, my maisters, brawly snug! 
I wish ye a' safe hame, for ye're ain sake?, an' a 
quick return for mine. Here Tam, gfe our f rien's 
their stirrup-cup, while I rub down the table, 
wish you a r gude e'en, frien's. 

[Exeunt Travellers. 
Odd ! there are twa niair travellers just alighting. 
"Wha'dhae thought o' mair company at the " Thistle 

lie 
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an* Bagpipes * sad late i f the day. But what wf 
Whigs »nd Tories Jacobites an* Bob Boy, we la 
the North here driye a bonny trade o't. 

Enter BOB BOY, dressed like a north-coun'ry grazier 
•—and OWEN, in a plain brown suit, boot*, a whip, 
<fcc. shown in by WILLIE. 

Willie. Traveller to Glasco', maister. 

Sob. Landleddy, let ua have your beet, and 
quickly too. 

Host. Troth will I, sir; ye'll be for a dram, nae 
doubt, till we can toos up something net for yer 
lata dinner. 

[Exit Hostess. 

Owen places a small taddlc-bag on the table, and sinks 
into a chair, evidently greatly fatigued. 

Owen. Gh, my poor bones ! the tmm of my con- 
stitution has been worse shaken than tho great 
house of Osbaldifltono and Co., prone Alley, 
London. 

Hostess re-enters, and places liquor and glasses on the 
table. 

Young man, have you sent my message to the hall, 
bard by. 

(fiot) BfiU pours out, and Owen drinks.) 

Willie. Ay, sir, and the lassie will sune be back 
wi' the answer, 

[B*tt. 

Rob. Well, fellow-traveller, how does our Scotch 
whisky agree with your English Stomach ? 

Owen\ Thank you, sir, thank you— it cheers the 
body, but it cannot raise the spirit. I'm quite below 
par, as we say in the city. 

Rob. Try it again, jaaaa. 

Owen. I hope Mr. Francis Osbaldistone will make 
haste- yet I have a sad, tale to tell him. 

Rob. Osbaldistone f I know something of that 
family, sir, and if there's anything I can serve yon 
in, you may command me. # 

Owen. Ton are very kind, sir, but is is far beyond 
your help. 

Rob. Perhaps not. Will yon trust me with the 
matter ? 

Owen. Surely I will, sir. The affairs of tho great 
commercial and banking house of Osbaldistone 
and Go, Crane Alley, London, are no secret by this 
time. All public as the Gazette. That I should 
live to see it and to say it ! Oh dear ! 

Rob. Come, come, there's nought so bad but what 
it may be mended. Let's hear the business that 
brings you to the Hall. 

Owen. It's a long account, sir; but 111 sum it up 
by the shortest rules. You must know, su> my 
aame is Owen. I am head clerk and junior partner 
of the house of Osbaldistone and Co., Crane Alley, 
London ; and I am now on my way to Glasgow, to 
recover certain papers which have been taken—* 
stolen, I'm afraid, in the absence of the head of the 
inn. 

Rob. Stolen! by whom! 

Owen. By his nephew, Mr. Bashleigh. 

Rob. Bashleigh! I know— I remember, the son 
of Sir Hildebrand, late of the Hall here. 

Owen. The same, sir. Sir Hildebrand and the 
vest of his sons are taken up on suspicion of trea- 
sonable practices. It's an awful balance they have 
to strike. 

Rob. But how happened it that this son, this Mr, 
Francis you talk of, was not left in charge of his 
father's affairs, rather than the nephew, Bashr 
leigh? 

Owen. Ah, air, thei* lies all the mischief 1 Mr. 



Francis loathed the counting-house, worse than t 
loathe a bankruptcy. While his father was making 
money, he was making poetry ; and so his father, 
air, being a stern man, said that his nephew Bash- 
leigh should take Mr. Frank's place; for he would 
never ask his only child, a second time, to be the 
partner of hi* fortunes and affections. Oh dear! 

Rob. Well, sir; but what motive could induce this 
Bashleigh to betray a trust which, for his own 
interest, one would naturally suppose he would be 
most faithful to? 

Owen I suspect, to aid some political purpose, 
whereby, at the expense of honour and conscience, 
he expects to make a larger per centage of worldly 
profit. He knew that to shake the house of Os- 
baldistone and Co. t Crane Alley, London, was to 
alarm the government The cash he took was no 
hurt; but the assets-^ the assets, sir? however, I'll 
not give them up, for I know Bashleigh has como 
norm. 

Rob. {otitic.) North, indeed! Umph! he's a 
cunning chield that—he'll be too cunning for him- 
self at last, I fear. A false friend, Mr. Owen, never 
yet served a good cause. 

Owen. You say true, sir, such people are as vari- 
able as the course of exchange. But when we 
reach Glasgow, sir, perhaps you can assist my in- 
quiries. 

Rob. I— I'll meet you there, Mr^Qwen. I just re- 
collect a small matter of business that I have to 
do in this neighbourhood. (Aside.) + 1 must go to 
the Haifa Bashleigh has been there, no doubt; and 
Sir Frederick Vernon may wish to apeak with me. 
I'll meet you at Glasgow, Mr. Owen. 

Owen, Heaven help mo ! I shall never live to ba- 
lance an account there, without a companion or 
guide. I was never ten miles from Crane Alley 
before in all my days. 

Rob. Fho, man J there is nothing to fear. Where 
shall I hear of you ? 

Otten. At Messrs. Macvittie and MacFin's, in the 
Gallowgate, sir. We have another agent, one Mr. 
Nicol Jarvie, in the Saltmarket, but 1 can't depend 
upon him. 

Rob. Fare ye well, Mr. Owen— Bashleigh in the 
north! then the heather will soon be an fire 
(Aside, and going vp.J 

Enter WILLIE. 

Willie. Here's the squire to speak wi* an© Mr. 
Owen. 

Enter FRANCIS OSBALDISTONE— after he enters 
•BOB BOY exits hastily, unperceived by Aiwu 

Francis. Owen, my excellent, kind friend! 

Owen. O, Mr. Frank ! O, Mr. Osbaldistone ! each 
newsl (wiping his eyes.) But why did you never 
answer our letters— mine and your good father's ? 

Francis Letters! I have never yet received one. 
I have written repeatedly, and have been asto- 
nished at receiving no reply. 

Owen. O, Lord! no letters! O, my stars! no 
letters! then they have been intercepted. How 
has your poor father heen deceived! O, Mr. 
Francis, what have yon not to answer for? Bat 
that's past now— it's all over! 

Francis. Good Heaven! my father, he Is HI— 
dead? 

Owen., No, no, not so bad as that! thank Heaven, 
his day book is still open, but bis affairs are in 
worse confusion than my poor brain— oh, dear! 

Francis. Explain yourself, I beseech* you, and in 
terms less technical. 

Owen. Well, well, the earn total is, tfcat your 
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cousiu Rashleigh, taking advantage of my good 
master's absence in Holland, bae absconded with 
papers of such consequence to ourselves and the 
government, that unless we can recover them, or 
get help from onr agents by a certain day, the house 
df Osbaldistono and Co., Crane-alley, London, is in 
the bankropt list as sure as the Gazette! 

Francis. Gracious Heaven! my folly and dis- 
obedience thei^havo ruined my father! Tell me, 
how shall I redeem the conscquenco of my 
•:-:or? 

Oicen. Oh, Mr. Frank, yon raise my heart ten pit 
c iif. to hear yon talk in that way. Repair to Glas- 
gow, and assist my poor endeavours. Though you 
understand little, I grieve to say, of debtor and 
creditor, you thorou.bly understand, I rejoice to 
tell it, the great fundamental principle of all moral 
accounting— the great ethic rule of three— let A do 
to B as he would have B do to him, and the product 
vitt give the rule of conduct required. 

Francis. It shall, it must be so - this very hour Til 
bid adiou to the enchantress, who still must rule my 
destiny, and seek this destroyer, this traitor, Rash- 
leigh ! Bet forward, Owen, instantly- by the time 
you have made the necessary inquiries at Glas- 
gow, I shall be with you Oh, Diana! must we 
then part? 

Owen. Diana! Ah, love, lovo! I thought so— 
never knew a man open an account with him, but 
his affairs got into confusion. I never bad any 
dealings with him in all my life. It's more danger- 
cw, Mr. Francis, than meddling with contraband 
{.•'vi.ls: But I'vo heard of the consignment — to 
II is;; Diana Vernon, b?Bt affections! Item, heart! 
Item, honour! Item— Oh, Mr. Francis, look attho 
rcr contra— Wank ! ruiu ! Oh, dear ! 

[Ex>t. 

Franms. Yes, for a while wo must separate; 
yit I cannot cease to lovo — cannot iivo without 
her. 

SONG.-BY BURNS. 

Air. — " low Down in the Broym." 

my lores like the red, red rest, 

'/hit's newly sprung in June. 
my lore's like the melody, 

That's sweetly played in tune. 
As fair art thou, my bonny Uss, 

*S" ) (,'( ?r in love am I; 
£rtl J will love *hei still, my a\ar, 

Tho' a the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the teas gang dry, my dear, 

And rocks melt mi' the sun; 
A ft. 1 1 trill love thee $*i>l. my dear, 

lJVijfe the rands of life snail run, 
Jjutfaie thee tceel, my only love, 

And fart th,e tc el awhile! 
% Ami I icill come again, my love, 

TUo" 'twere ten thousand mile, 

{Exit 

SCENE II.— 77i« Library of Osbaldistone Han. 

Enter SIR FREDERICK and DIANA VERNON, 
MARTHA attending. 

Hir F. It is now time we separate Remember, 
Diana, my instructions. We are surrounded by 
dangers, which will require all your prudence 
to avert, 'Tie evident, your cousin Francis sus- 
pects the visits of a stranger to these apartments ; 
and though this dress, resembling that of your 
ancestor's portrait, has hitherto enabled me to im- 

P 



pose on tho weak minds of the domestics; his 
penetration may discover who and what I am be- 
fore the plans are matured on which my future 
happiness now entirely rest 

Diana. Rely on my discretion, sir! yon may with 
safety. 

Martha. (Advancing with a cloak, resembling that 
of a Catholic priest, and giving it to Sir Frederick.) 

Indeed, Sir Frederick — I beg pardon, father 
Vaughou, I mean your reverence has nothing to 
fear, though you aro a < atholic and Jacobite. 
There is not a soul in the pUvco, myself excepted, 
that dare stir a foot towards this part of the house 
after nightfall. 

*bVr F. I repeat, it is dot from them I fear detec- 
tion ; the character I openly bear, of confessor to 
Miss Vernon, is a sufficient security; but remember^ 
Diana, Francis Osbaldistone and his father are 
firm adherents of the present government; and 
should he discover me, or the purpose which 
renders my concealment in this part of the country 
necessary, it might be fatal to the cause of Scotland 
and ourselves. 

Diana. But my cousin is a man of honourable 
and affectionate feelings ; he would never betray 
you, sir. 

Sir F. You mean he would never sacrifice his 
love in the person of Diana Vernon. Subdue 
those reflections, my child, for the sake of your fu- 
ture peace of mind— annihilate them, while it is 
yet in your power— thin* that you are devoted to 
a cloister, or the betrothed bride of Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone. 

[Exit at a tapestry panel. 

Dima. You may leave now, Martha. When my 
cousin Francis arrives, Bay- 1 wish to speak with 
him here", 

[Exit. 
Tho bride of Rashleigh! never, never! any lot 
rather than that— the convent, the jail, tho grave I 
I must act as becomes the descendant of a noble 
ancestry. Yet how preferable is the lot of thoso 
whose birth and situation neither renders them 
meanly dependent, nor raises them to the diffi- 
culties and dangers which too often accompany 
wealth and grandeur. 

(Sing introduced.) 

Enter MARTHA, introducing FRANCIS OSBAL- 
DISTONE, and exit. 

Francis. Diana, you sent for me. 

biana. Yes, Frank, it was to bid yon farewell 
Supm ess your amazement while I tell you that I 
iic! 'acquainted with the distresses which the 
ti\ achcry of Rashleigh has brought upon your 
father. 

Ft wins. How, in the name of Heaven ! sinct 
but within these few minutes I myself was in- 
formed? 

liana. Ask me no quost'ons. I have it not in 
my powor to reply to them. Fate has involved me 
in such a series of nets and entanglements, that I 
dare hardly speak a word, for fear of consequences. 
You must meet, and obviate the difficulties this 
blow has occasioned. 

Francis. And how is that possible ? 

Diana. Everything is possible to him that pos- 
sesses courage and activity. 

Francis. What do yon advise? 

Diana. Quit this place instantly, and for ever! 

Francis. Diana! 

Diana. You have only one friend to regret, and 
she bv L?ng been accustomed to sacrifice b- 
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friendships and comforts to the welfare of others. 
Bepair instantly to Glasgow. 

Francis. Such was my intention ; but if Bash- 
leigh has really formed the scheme of plundering 
his benefactor, and disturbing the state, what pros- 
pect is there that I can-find means of frustrating a 
plan so deeply laid ? 

Diana. Stay!— Yes, I will insist upon it Do not 
leave this room till I return. 

{Exit 

Francis. She has then a confederate, a friend- 
perhaps a lover! Everything confirms it— the 
light from these windows which I have seen at un- 
usual times— the footsteps which 1 have traced in 
the morning's dew, from the private entrance to 
the apartment beneath this library— the report, too, 
of apparitions— a thousand circumstances tend to 
confirm my suspicions. But she comes. 
Re-enter DIANA, with apacket. 

Diana. Frank, I trust you with this proof of my 
friendship, because I have the most perfect confi- 
dence in your honour. If I understand the nature 
of this business rightly, the funds in Eashleigh'a 
possession must be recovered by a certain day.4 
take this packet, but do not open it till all other 
means fail. Ten days before the bills are due, you 
are at liberty to break the seal. 

Francis. It has no superscription. 

Diana. If you are compelled to open it> you will 
Cud directions enclosed. 

Francis. And now, Diana, after the mysterious 
bat kind interest you have shown to my worldly 
cares, relieve my heart, by explaining— 

Diana. I can explain nothing. Oh, Frank! we 
are cow to port, perhaps never to meet more ; do 
not, (hen, make my mysterious miseries embitter 
the last momenta we may pass together. In the 
Morld, away from me, you may find a being less 
encumbered by unhappy appearances, less in- 
fluenced by evil fortunes, and evil times. 

Francis. Never, never! the world can afford me 
nothing to repay the loss of her I must leavo behind 
me. 

DTJETT.-Air— "Boy's Wife of Aldiralloch." m 

Diana. ) — , f you > f J me \ now in sor- 

Fnmds.f™ \ I ; Uave \thee) rote. ' 

Smiles may light our loves to^norroto. 

Doom'd to part! my faithful heart, 

A gleam of joy from hope shall borrow. 

Ah! ne'er forget when friends are near, 
This heart alone is thine, Yniana ' 

TJiou may' st find those will love Hue dear, 
But not a lote like mine, j^SST 

Sfflo' you leave, dc 

[Exeunt. 

SCEIxE III.— A Room in Bailie KicolJarvie's House 
in Glasgow. 

Enter BAILlfc and WYLIE. 

Bailie. My conscience! I tell ye, Saunders, ye'ro 
daft— ye're mad ! Osbaldistone and Co. in danger ! 
It's no possible ! 

Wylie. It's very true, Bailie, and I thought it but 
ngUt to let you, my auld master, ken o't. 

Bailie. Troth, JSauuders, ye've stunned me wi' the 
evil communication. Osbaldistone and Co. fail? 
S'op !— My conscience ! Mottle ! 

(Callirg off.) 



Wylie. Maister Owen, the head clerk and junior 
partner, has been at our house wi' the news, an* 
begging for time to tak' up the bills. 

Bailie. Owen ! I remember— he's a man o' figures 
—a man o' calculation; an' if he talks o' ruin, by 
my soul, it's no far aff I But what for did he no ca* 
upon Nicol Jarvie? rm a merchant an' a magis- 
trate, as weel as Mac Vittie ; but he thinks nae 
mair o' me, I reckon, than o' an auld Scotch pedlar. 
Mattie, Mattie, Mattie ! 

Enter MATTIE. 

Tell the clerk to bring the ledger. 

Mattie. The clerk! Lord, Bailie! he's safe in bis 
bed these twa hours. 

Bailie. A-bed, the lazy blackguard 1 Then fetch 
it yoursel', Mattie. 

Mat if. I'se do your bidding, Bailie. 

[Exit 

Bailie. My conscience ! T havena had sican a shock 
since my worthy f aither, the Deacon, (peace be wi* 
him) left me to fecht my way alane in this wicked 
warld. But what says Mac Vittie -will ho grant 
the time? 

Wyhe. No a day, Mr. Jarvie— no an hour. Things 
look sae bad, I fear my employers mean to resort 
to the severest measures. I heard them talk o* 
arresting Maister Owen ; bo you had best look to 
yoursel'. 

Enter MATTIE uith the ledger. 

Bailie. Look to mysel' ! let me look at the ledgter 
first (putting on his spectacles, and opening it eagerly.) 
L-M— N— O-Os-Osbal-as I'm a Bailie, the 
balance maun be enormous— but I havena the heart 
to run it up noo (returning Vie ledger to Mattie). 
How mucklels Mao Vittie in wi' him, Saunders? 

Wylie, I canna justly say, Bailie; but some hun- 
dreds. 

Bailie. Hundreds! only hundreds! Damn their 
supple snouts ! And would they oppress a fa'ing 
man for the sake o' hundreds— they that hae made 
thoosands by him? Your maisters, Saunders 
Wylie, Lae taen mony a gude fat job frae between 
my teeth ; but I'll snap them this turn— I'll snap 
them this turn ! 

Wylie. I wish you could, Bailie— I wish you could 
Ah ! I made a sair change when I left you to serve 
twa sic infernal — 

Bailie. JVhiat! Saunders, whist! while you eat 
their bread, dinna abuse the dam'd scoundrels 
ahint their backs. 

Wylie. Ye've a kind heart, Mr. Jarvie, and an 
honest anc too. 

Bailie. My conscience ! so had my worthy f aither 
the Deacon, Saunders— rest and bless him ! 

Wylie. Wad ye he pleased to consult on this 
business wi' our partners, sir? 

Bailie. No; 111 see them haith damn'd first— My 
conscience ! that is, a man that meddles wi' pitch is 
sure to bo defiled I'd sooner haud a parley wi 1 
Auld Clootie ! No, na ; Nichol Jarvie has a way o* 
his ain to manage this matter. Gang your ways, 
Mattie, wi' that huge memorial o' misfortunes, and 
bring my walking gear, anithe lantern. 

{Exit Mattie. 
As for you, Saunders, speed ye hame again, an' no 
a word that ye hae seen me, 

[Exit Wylie. 
Osbaldistone and Co., stop ! My conscience! I'd 
sooner hae dreamed o' the dounfa' o' the Bank o' 
Lunnon! Why, it's eneugh to gar the 'very hairs 
0' my wig rise, an' stand on end ! But the distress 
cannot be permanent* At ony rate I'se prove 
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mysel a friend, and IT the boose regains its credit 1 
shall recover my loss ; and if no, why I hae done as 
I would be done by, like my worthy faither the 
Deacon gude man— blessings on bis memory, say 
I, that taught me gude will towards my fellow- 
creatures ! 

Enter MATTIE, declted out for waiting— her apron 
pinned up, <tr., and bearing the Bailie's tartan cloak, 
hat, lantern, Ac 

Mattie. I've brought your gear, sir; but, gude 
sare us 1 whar wad ye be ganging to, at such a time 
o' night? (She helps him on with his dress.) 

Batlte. Ye'll sune ken that, Mattie, for ye maun 
e'en tramp alang wi' me. I wadna like to be break- 
ing my shins in the dark just now; for, truth to 
speak, I had never mair occasion to stand firm on 
my legs, baith at name and abroad. Now, gi'e us 
the bearer, lassie. 

Mattie. Weel! to think o' putting on claithes 
when ye suld be taking 'em aff, an* scampering 
abroad, when ye suld be ganging to your bed ! 

Bailie. Time and tide wait for nae man, Mattie. 

Mattie. But whar are ye ganging to, Bailie ? 

Bailie. To mony places that I'd as lie bide awa 
frae. 

Mattie. Now wrap this 'kerchief about your 
thrapple. ( Ties a handkerchief round his neck.) 

Bailie. Ye're a kind-hearted lassie, Mattie. 

Matti*. There, leave a wee bit room for your mou\ 

Bailie. (Arde.) I wonder what she's gaun to dae 
wi' my mou'. (Stroking hit chin.) 

Mattie. {Owing him a flask.) Ye maun needs hae 
a drap o* the cordial your faither, the Deacon, was 
sae fond o';— he aye liked to sip Che cordial. 

Bailie. Best and bless him ! sae he did; and sae 
do I too, Mattie. (Drinks.) You're a gude-tempered 
soul, Mattie, and a bonnie lass too. Ye're come o' 
gude kith and kin, Mattie— the Laird o' Limmer- 
fleld's cousin— only seven times removed. (Mattie 
is taking away the bottle.) Stay, you may bring the 
bottle wi' you, Mattie, and tuck yoursel' under my 
arm— there's nae disgrace in a Bailie walking hand 
in arm wi' ane o' gentle braid— Sae, come your 
ways, Mattie. Osbaldistone and Co— Stop: My 
conscience 1 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IV.— The Old Bridge of Glasgow—the Gate of 
the Tolbooth, 

Enter FBANCIS OSBALDISTONE and ANDBEW 
FA1BSEBVICE. 

Andrew. (Drunk.) Weel, sir, thanks to the gude 
guidance o' Andrew, here ye are in Glasgow, spite 
o* the bogles and bad ways. 

Fronds. Was it the bogles or the brandy that 
made you ride at such an infernal pace? You are 
half drank, you scoundrel— but get you gone— see 
the horses taken oare of, and order something for 
my supper; while it's preparing I shall walk hero 
upon the bridge. 

CA.MPBELL, muffled in a cloak, appears at the back, 
b*t seeing ANDBEW, retires. 

Andrew. A walk by moonlight after a lang ride, 
is but cauld comfort for aching banes; but your 
honour kens best (Aside.) He's crack-brained, 
and cockle-headed, wi' his poetry nonsense; he'd 
sooner by half chatter to Miss Vernon, than hear a 
word o* sense from a sober steady chield like 
mysel' 

[Exit 
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Francis. 'Tie now too late to learn tiding* of poor 
Owen, or inquire the residence of my father's agents. 
Bitter reflection ! All this I might have prevented 
by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride and indo- 
lence which recoiled from sharing the labours of 
his honourable profession. 

Enter BOB BOY. 

Bob. Mr. Osbaldistone, you are in danger. 

Francis. From whom ? (Starting.) 

Rob. Follow me, aqd you shall know. 

Francis. I must first know your name and pm 
pose. 

Rob. I am a man, and m purpose is friendly. 

Francis. That Is too brief a description. 

Rob. It will serve for him who has no othei to 
give. He that is without a name, without friendti, 
without coin, and without a country, is at least a 
man ; and he that bos all these, is no more. Follow 
me, or remain without the information which I 
wish to afford you. 

Francis. Can you not give it me here? 

Rob. No, you must receive it from your own eyes 
not from my mouth. What is it you fear ? 

Francis. 1 fear nothing— walk on, I attend you. 

Rob. Yet, if you knew who was by your side, yon 
might feel a tremor. 

Francis. (AsHe.) The spirit of Bashleigh seems 
to hover round me— yet 'tis neither his form nor 
voice. 

Rob. Would you not fear the consequence of 
being found with him whose very name, whispered 
in this lonely street, would make the stones them- 
selves rise up to apprehend him ? On whose head 
the men of Glasgow would build,their fortune, as 
on a found treasure !— the sound of whose down- 
fall were as welcome at the Cross of Edinburgh, as 
the news of a battle fought and wonl 

Francis. Who are you then, whose name should 
create such terror? 

Rob. No enemy of yours, Since I am conveyiug 
you to a place where, if I myself were recognised 
and Ident fled, iron to the heels, and hemp to tho 
throat, would be my brief dooming. 

Francis. You have said either too much or too 
little, to induce me to confide in you. (Rob Roy 
makes a step towards him; he draws back and lays hit 
hand on hi* sword.) 

Rob. What! on an unarmed man, and your 
friend? 

Francis. I am yet ignorant if yon are either one 
or the other. 

Rob. Well, I respect him whose hand can keep 
his head. I love a free young blood, that knows 
no protection but the cross of the sword! I am 
taking you to see one whom you will be right glad 
to see, and from whose lips you will learn the ' 
secret of the danger in which you stand. Come 
on! 

(Rob Roy knocks cautiously at the Tolbooth 
door.) 

Douga*. iSfuaks within.) Fat's tat? 

Rob. (Without.) Grexarach! , 

( i he door is flung open— Rob Rob beckons, 
and goes in—Francis following cautiously. 

SCENE V.— Hall in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. 
DOT7GAL enters joyfully, bringing on BOB BOY a*d 
FBANCIS OSBALDISTONE— he has a shock head 
of red hair, and an extraordinary appearance : a 
huge bundle of keys at hi* belt, and a lamp in his 
hand. 

Rob. Dougal, you have not forgotten me ? 
Dcugal Och, toil a pit! toil a pit! whar'Ushe 
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gang? fat will she do for you? Oigh, it's lang sin 
she wudna saa't ye. 

Francis. Gfhe 1 she seen him ? It is then a female 
to whom I am conducted or is it merely the dialect 
of his country, in whieh that animal expresses 
fcimself? (As he $ t/s thisa^art, Rob Hoy speaks to 
Dougal, andpoints to him.) 

Dougal. To be sure sbe wull, wf aw her heart, 
wi aw her soul 1 But fat wull cum o' ye, if the 
Bailies should cum, or the captains should wakens? 

Rob. Fear nothing, Dougal; your hands shall 
nerer draw a bolt upon me. 

Dougal. Ocb, te'il a pit, te'il a pit! She would 
hack em baith aff at te elbuek first, 

Rob. Then dispatch. 

Dougal. Wi' aw my heart, wi' aw my soul. (He 
tHms his lamp, and beckons 1 ran is, who pas es over, 
but perceiving Rob Rom, dots not follow, /hw««.) 

Francis. Do you not go with us? 

Rob. It is unnecessary; my company might he 
inconvenient. I had better remain, and secure our 
retreat. Lose no time. 

[Exit. 
(Francis teems at a loss what to do— Dougal 
impatient.) 

Dougal. Fuith! fuith! come awa, man. Droch- 
coil ortsa ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE VI.— A Cell in tM Tolvoth. A pallet led, 

with O^EN reposing on it. A sma I tab e andcliair.' 

DOUGAL opens the door, and advances, followed by 

FRANCIS OSBALDISTONE. 

Francis. I cannot suppose he means to betray 
me : yet 'tis strange — 

Dougal, (Having looked toumrds the bed.) She's 
sleepin'. 

Francis. She J who? 

Dougal. Shentleman's to spoken wi' her. (Shaking 
Owen.) 

Owen. Ey, what? Oh, dear! (Pops his head, 
adorned with ard nightcap, from beneath the clothes.) 

Francis. Owen! (Pausing in surprise.) 

Owen. I'll tell you what, Mr. Dugwell,orHugwell, 
or whatever your name may be, if my natural rest 
is to be broken in upon in this manner, the sum 
total of the amount is this, 111 complain to the 
Lord Mayor. 

Dougal. Ugh! chaneilSascsnach. 

[Exit. 

Francis. Owen! 

Offtn. Ey ! Oh, dear! have they caught you too?, 
then our last hope fails, and the account is closed. 

Francis. Do not be so much alarmed; all may 
not be so bad as you expect. 

Owen. (Rises and advances.) Oh, Mr. Frank, we 
are gone! Osbaldistone and Co., Crano Alley, 
London, is no longer a firm ! I think nothing of 
myself— I am a mere cypher; but you that were 
your father's sum-total, as I may say, his omnium 
—that might have been the. first man in the first 
house in the flret city -to be shut up in a nasty 
Scotch jail- a Holbootb, I think they call it— Oh, 
dear! 

Francis. lam no prisoner, my good friend, though 
I can scarcely account for my being in such a place 
at such a time. 

Owen. No prisoner! Heaven be praised! But 
what news this will be upon 'Change ! 

Francis, Cease these lamentations, and let me 
know the cause of your being here. 

Owen. It's soon told, Mr. Frank When I dis- 
closed my business to Messrs. MacVJttieend MaoFiu, 



instead of Instant assistance, they demanded instant 
security ; and as I am liable, being a small partner 
in our house, they made oath that I meditated de- 
parting this realm, and had recourse to a summary 
process of arrest and imprisonment, which it 
seems the law here allows, and— here I am. Oh, 
dear! 

Francis. "Why did you not apply to cur other 
correspondent, Mr. Nicol Jarvie ? 

Owen. What I the cross-grained crabstick in the 
Salt-market? 'Twould have been of no use. You 
might as well ask a broker to give up his per 
centage, as expect a favour from him without the 

Eer contra. O, 0:r. Frank, this is all your doing! 
ut I beg pardon for saying so to you in your dis- 
tress: 

Enter ROB ROY aud IX >UGAL, hastily. 
Dougal. 'Running about.) Ocb. hone a rie— Och 
hone* a rie! what'll she do now? It's my Lord 
Provost, an' Bailies, an' Town Guard ! Bide your- 
seV ahint to bed. (To Rob Ray.) Fuiths, faiths, 
man, ye maun gang, for te captain has opened the 
wicket 

Rob. Lend me your pistols! -yet it's no matter, I 
can do without them — whatever you see take no 
heed— do not mix your hand in another man's 
quarrel. (To Francis.) I must manage as lean. 
(Seats himterf on the table.) 

[Exit Dougal. 
Enter MATTIE, followed by JARVJE. 

Ba>lie. (Looking back.) I'll ca* when I want ye. 
Static hells. Dougal shall mak a' fast, or I'll raak 
him fast, the scoondrel ! A bonnie thing, and be- 
seeming, that I should be kept at the door half an 
hoor, knocking as hard to get into jail, as ony 
body else would bo to get cot o*nt Hoo's this ? 
(Seeing Rob Roy and Francis.) Strangers in the Tol- 
bootk after lock-up hooral Keep the door lockit, 
you Dougal creature— I'll sune talk to these gentle- 
men ; but I maun first hae a crack wi' an auld ac- 
guaintance. Ah! Mr. Owen, how's a' wi* ye, Mr. 
wen? 

Owen. Pretty well in body, Mr. Jarvie, I thank 
you, but sore afflicted in spirit. 

Bailie, Ay, ay, w'ere a' subject to downfa's, Mr. 
Owen, as my worthy faither, lhe Deacon — rest and 
bless him !— used to say. " Nick, said he (ye maun 
ken his name was Nicol, as weel as mine, so the 
folks in their daffin used to ca' us Young Nick and 
Auld Nick.) Young Nick," said be, "never put 
oot your arm ony farther than you can draw it 
easily back again." 

Owen. You need not have called these things to j 
my memory in such a situation, Mr. Nicol Jarvie. I 

Bailie* What! do you think I cam oot at sic time 
o' neght, to tell a fa'ing man of his backalidings? 
My conscience ! No, no, that's no Bailie Jarvie's 
way, nor bis worthy faither's, the Deacon— rest and 
bless him!— afore him. I sune discovered what 
lodgings your freends had provided you, Mr. Owen 
—but gi'e us your list, mon, and let us see boo 
things stand between us, while I rest my shanks. 
Mattie, haud the lantern. (Taking papers from Owen, 
and sitting a' the corner of the bed.) 

DOUGAL fnters cautiously at the dtofwtodtoiu ROB 
ROY, and expresses anxiety to get him off. 

Bailie. Eh ? what's that ye're Otot, air? 

Dougal Oich ! dit ye mak a spoFtor me? 

Rob. Say nothing. (In a lam tone, approaching Os 
doorj 

Bailie, Eh? look to the door there, von Dougal 
creature— let me hear you lock it» and keep watch 
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On the ootside. (Dougal retires and locks the door, » man should lire by— weel, sir, what do you say to 



*>nt instantly opens it again, and peeps on, expressing Jfi 
Hob Hoy thai his retreat is open. Sob Moy observing 
th s, swaggers round thesta^e, and then seats himself on 
the table.) That's a deevilish queer ohiel', he seems 
unco near his ain fireside. Sit still, sir, mud I'll 
talk to yon by and bye. 

Otcen. There, sir, you'll find the balance in the 
-wrong column— for us— but you'll please to con- 
eider — 

Bailie. There's nae time to consider, Mr. Owen-s- 
it* s plain you owe me Bilkr ; but I canna, for the 
sauio' me, see how you'll clear it off by snoring 
here in the Tolbooth. Now, six, if you'll promise 
no to flee the country, you shall be^t liberty in the 
morning. 

Otcen. 0, slrl 0, Mr. Jarvie! * 

Bailie. I'm a carefu' mon as ony in the Saut- 
market, and I'm a prudent mon, as my worthy 
farther the reacon, good soul I was before me ; bat 
rather than that doub'etaoed dog, iflacVittie, shall 
keep an honest, civil gentleman by the heels, I'se 
be your bail myselV (Owen goes up to him in rap- 
tures, but fails in his attempt to speak.) There, you've 
said eneugh. But, in the name o' misrule how got 
ye companions? Gie me the light, -Mattie. (He 
catches it from her, and holding it towards Hob Hop, 
tp/to is seated ta inly on the table and whistUs in his 
face— starts back.) Eyl my conscience! it's impos- 
sible! and yet I'm clean bambaizedl Why, you 
robber — you cateran— you cheaMhe-gallow's 
rogue ! 

Otcen. Bless me 1 it's my poor friend, Mr. Camp- 
bell—a very honest man, Mr. Jarv— 

Bail**. Honest! my conscience! You in the 
Glasgow Tolbooth ! What d'ye think's the value o' 
your heed? 

Rob. Dmph ! why, fairly weighed, . and Dutch 
weight, one Provost, four Bailies, a Town-clerk, 
and sax Deacons. 

Bailie. Sax Deacons! Was there ever sic a horn 
rteevil? But tell owre your sins, sir, for if I but say 
the word— 

Rob. True, Bailie, but you never will say that 
word. 

BaiHe. And what for no, sir ? What for no ? 

Rob. For three sufficient reasons, Bailie Jarvie— 
first for auld langsyne. 

Bailie. {Softening.) Ay, Bab ! 

(Shakes his hand.) 

Rob. Secondly, for the good wife ayont the fire, 
that made some mixture of our bloods— 

Bailie. Weel, Bab? 

Rob. And third and lastly, Bailie Nicol Jarvie— 

Bailie. Ay, Bab? 

Rob. Because, if I saw any sign of your betraying 
me, I'd plalster that wall with your brains, ere the 
hand of m an could rescue you. (Owen in great con- 
sternation nms to the bed.) 

Bailie. My conscience! Weel* weel, Bab! it 
would be quite as unpleasant for me to hae my 
head knocked aboot, as it would be discreditable to 
string up a kinsman in an hempen cravat but if it 
hadna been yoursel', Bab, I'd hae gripped the best 
mon in the Highlands. 

Rob. You'd have tried, Bailie Jarvie,— you'd have 
tried, Bailie. 

Bailie Ay, "I wad hae tri*d\ Bailie"- but wha 
the deevil's this ? {to Francis.) Anither honest mon, 
I reckon. 

Owen. This, good sir, is Mr. Francis Osbal- 
distone. 

Bailie. 0, I've heard o' thi* spark— runaway frae 
bis father, In pure djhfflke to. the labour aa honest 



your handywork f 

Francis. My dislike to the commercial profession, 
Mr. Jarvie, i» a feeling of which I am the best, and 
sole judge. 

Owen. Oh, dearl « 

Rob. It's manfully spoken, and I. honour the 
lad for his contempt of weavers and spinners, and 
all, such mechanical persons. (Oicen goes to bed 
agMn.) * 

Bailie. Weavers and spinners, indeed! I'm a 
weaver and jspinner, and wha's better/ Will a' 
your ancestry tell whar Bashleigh is, or a' your 
deep oaths and drawn dirks procure Mr. Frank 
five thousand pounds to answer the bills which fa* 
due in ten days. 

Francis. Ten days! is the time bo near? Imaytheu 
have recourse — (drones out the Utter, op»ns if, and an 
inclosire falls from the envelope— the Bailie catches 
it up.) 

Bailie. My conscience ! (reads.) for "Bob Boy." 

Francis. Hob Boy ! (Rob Boy instantly snatches the 
letter.) 

Bailie. Weel, herd's a wind blawn a letter- to its 
reght owner; but, as I am a Bailie, there were ten 
thoosand chances to one against its coming to 
hand, (going up.) 

Francis. You are too hasty, sir— I was not, in this 
instance, desirous of your interference. 

Rob. Make yourself easy, sir, Dina Vernon has 
more friends than you are aware of. (Reads to 
himself.) 

Francis. (Aside.) Is it possible ? Is the fate of a 
being bo amiable, involved in that of a man of such 
desperate fortunes and character ? 

Rob. (After reading.) So, iiashleigh has sent 
these papers to the Highlands. It's a hazardous 
game she has given me to p!av, but ill not baulk 
her. Mr. Osbuldlstonc, you must visit me in the 
glens ; and cousin, if you dare venture to shew him 
the way— 

Bailie. Catch me I 

Rob. And eat a leg of red-deer venison with 
me— 

Bailie. (Coolly.) No, thank ye, Bab. 

Rob. I'll pay you the two hundred pounds I owe 
you ; and you ean leave Mr. Owen the while, to do 
tbe best he can in Glasgow. 

Bailie. Say nae mair, Bab— say nae rnair. I'll 
gang wi' you ; but you maun guarantee mo safe 
hame again to the Sautmarket 

Lob. There's my thumb, Til ne'er beguile you. 
(The* shake hands.) But I must be going. The air 
of the Glasgow Tolbooth is not over wholesome for 
a Highlander's constitution. 

Bailie. Noe, to think that I should be aiding and 
abetting an escape free justice. It'll be a disgrace 
to me and mine, and the memory o' my worthy 
faither the deacon— rest and bless him! for ever. 

Rob. Hout, tout, mar ! when the Cirt's dry it will 
rub out again. Your faither cou'd look over a 
friend's faults, and why not your faither'S son. 

Bailie. So he could, Bobin, so he could; he was 
a gude mon, the deacon. Ye mind him, Bab, diuna 
ye? 

Rob. Troth, do I— he was a weaver and wrought 
my first pair of hose. 

Ba,lif. Thk care mV son doesna weave your last 
cravat Ye've a lang craig for a gibbet, Bab. But . 
whar's that Dougal oreature ? 

Rob. If he is the lad I think kirn, ho has not 
waited your thanks for his share of this night's 
work. Diaitiza 

. Bailie. What, gape l andleftma and maUie locked 
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up in fan far a* night? I'll lung the Hieland dee-til 
as high as Haman. 
Rob. When yon catch him, Bailie Jarvia, when 

yon catch him. (Mattie tries the door and find* it open.) 
But see, he knew an open door would serve me at a 
pinch. Gome, Bailie, speak the password. 

Bailie. Stamchells, let this stranger out -he- 
he's — 

Rob. What? s 

Bailie. He's a friend o' mine, (groans) My con- 
science ! an' a bonny friend he is. 

Rob. Fare-ye-weel 1 Be early with me at Aber- 
folL 

M Now, open your gates, and let me go fret, 

Idarena stay longer in bonify Dundee." 

{Exit. 

Bailie, So that Dougal creature was an agent o' 
Bab's ! I shouldna wonder if he has one in ilka jail 
in Scotland, (whistling without) Do ye hear thee 
Hieland deevil whistling, without ony regard for 
Sunday or Saturday. I fancy they think themsel's 
on the tap o' Ben Lomond already. Weel, I has 
done thlugs this blessed neght that my worthy 
faither the deacon, rest and bless him! wadnahave 
believe— but ther's balm in Gilead. (going to the 
bedside.) Mr. Owen, I hope to see you at breakfast 
in the morning. (Owen snores.) Eh ! why the mon's 
fast 

Francis. And the sooner we depart, and follow 
his example, sir, the better, for it must be near mid- 
night 

Bailie. Midnight! Weel, Mattie shall light ye 
hame. (Francis takes Mattie under his arm—Jarvie 
gently disengages Iter from him.) Nane o' your Lun- 
non tricks here, my moo! Mattie'B a decent Uusie, 
and come o' gude kith and kin— the laird o' Lim- 
nier field's cousin— *nly seven times removed. 
Noo that I look at you again, my fine spark, 1'se ye 
hame mysel'. 

(St. Mongol's clock strikes twelve. 

Enter TWO GAOLEBS for chorus. 

FINALR 
Francis. Work ! hark I now from St. Mango's tower 
The bellproclaims the midnight hour, 

Borne! 

Mattie. And thro" the city, far and near, 
From spire and turret now J hear, 



ALL. 



Both. Ere vet the first vibration dies, 
Each iron tongue of time replies. 



Borne I 



Borne! 



Owen, (snores.) Angh! 

Balliie. Hark f hark ! from Mister Owen's nose, 
A cadence deep! a dying close, 



Borne! 



Owen, (snores.) Aught 

. -Francis. ( Ere yet, Ac. 
Mattie ft \ Ere yet the first vibration dies, 
Bailie. ( His nasal organ quick nplies, 



Borne! 



Owen, (snores.) Angh! (wakes.) 

Bleu met eVrywayJamundone; 
I did not dream of being here; 
But snug in sweet Crane Alley, London, 
**• And Stocks were up, and I— eh dear! 



Francis. 
Bailie. & 

Mattie. 

Owen ft. 
Stanch* 



{Home, home, 1™ I must no longer stay* 
For soon will peep the morning light. 



*»{p£Zt,}»+ 

FareweUat once, at once goodnight, [atcav 
Retiring up, as drop descends.— Owen gets into bed. 



ACT XL 

SCENE I.— The College Gardens at Glasgow, and view 
of the spire of St. Mungo. 

Enter BABHLEIGH, and JOBSON rather behind 
him, waiting his instructions -he walks rapidly, 
turns, andpauses. 

Rash. Galbraith and MacStnart are In the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberf oil. Good ! When did Captain 
Thornton mareh ? 

Jobson. Yesterday morning, sir. 

Rash. Umph ! You are certain that order for the 
arrest of those two persons I described was given 
to him? 

Jobson. I delivered it myself into his hands, sir. 

Rash. You committed/ Mr. Owen to prison, yon 
say— is he there now ? 

Jobson. He is. 

Rath. If my cousin, Mr. Frauds OsbakUstone, 
follows him to Glasgow, instantly enforce the 
warrant, of which yon have a duplicate. 

Jobson. It shall be done, yon may depend on it, 
sir. 

Rash. Tis of importance to keep him out of the 
way— that man is a basilisk in my sight, and has 
been an insurmountable barrier to my dearest 
hopes. Now, sir, a word— if you breathe a syllable 
to any human being of the business which the 
government has entrusted to my direction, before 
the blow is struck which must counteract the in- 
tended riaing in the Highlands, you share the 
destiny of the rankest rebel among them. As to 
the papers which I forwarded to Macgregor, ere 
long they shall be again in my possession, and him- 
self in your custody. Make yourself ready, and he 
well armed. Leave me. (Exit JOBSON.) Mac- 
gregor is by this time in the Highlands. Ha still 
believes me faithful to the cause I have hHherro so 
ardently encouraged and assisted; and those 

Eapers, which I nowjregret having committed to 
is care, will at least serve to aid the delusion. 
Cursed infatuation!— yet I repine not, for I have 
the power to check the gaze of cunning, probe all 
hearts, and watch the varying cheek: linked with 
success, it moulds each others weakness to my 
will— such it hath been, and such it shall he now! 
Bejected by her I love, scorned by him I would 
have served— thejr shall at least find the false 
friend, and the renegade knows how to resent those 
insults. Ah ! (starts, and instantly recovers himself.) 

Enter FBANOIS OSBALDI8TONE. 

fronds. You are well met, sir. 

Rash. 1 am glad to hear it. (asidej He's earlier 
than I expected— but Jobson is prepared. 

Francis. I was about to take a long and doubt 
ful journey in quest of you. 

Rash. You know little of him you sought, then. 
I'm easily found by friends, and still more easily 
by my foes— in which am I to class Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone? 

Francis* In that of your f oes> air-ryour mortal 
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foes, unless you instantly do justice to my father, 
by accounting for his property. 

Rash. And to whom am I, a member of your 
father's commercial establishment, to be compelled 
to give an account of my proceedings ? Surely, not 
to a young gentleman whose exquisite taste for 
literature would render snch discussions disgusting 
and unintelligible. 

Francis. Your sneer, sir, is no answer; you must 
accompany me to a magistrate. ' 

Bash. Beit so; yet -no— -were 1 inclined to do 
as you would have me, you should soon Teel which 
of us had most reason to dread the presence of a 
magistrate- but I bare no wish to accelerate your 
fate. Go, young man ; amuse yourself in your 
world of poetical imagination, and leave the busi- 
ness of life to those who understand, and can 
conduct it 

Fronds. This tone of calm insolence shall not 
avail you, sir— the name we both be* never yet 
submitted to insult * 

Rath. Bight, right! you remind me that it was 
dishonoured in my person— you remind me also by 
whom. Think you I have forgotten that blow- 
never to be washed out hut by blood? For the 
various times you have crossed my path, and al- 
ways to my prejudice— for the persevering folly 
with which you seek to traverse schemes, the im- 
portance of which you neither know, nor are capa- 
ble of estimating— you owe me a long account; 
and fear not there shall come an early day of 
reckoning. 

Francis. Why not the present ? Do your schemes 
or your safety require delay ? 

Rash, You ma> trample on the harnftess worm, 
but pause ere you rouse the slumbering venom of 
the folded snake. 

Franks. I will not be trifled with. 

Rath. I had other views respecting you I but 
enough. Beceive now the chastisement of your 
boyish insolence. 

They 'draw, and at the moment their swords cross, Rob 
Roy rushes forward, and beats up their guard. 

Rob. Hold! standoff! 

Rath. MacGregor! 

Rob. By the hand of my father! the first man 
that strikes, I'll cleave him to the brisket (to Fran- 
cis.) Think you to establish your father's credit by 
cutting your kinsman's throat ? Or do you, sir (to 
Rashkighy, imagine men will trust their lives, their 
fortunes, and a great political interest with one that 
brawls about nice a drunken gillie? Nay, nay, 
never look grim, or gash at me, man ! If you're 
angry, turn the buckle of your belt behind you. 

Rath. You presume, sir, on my present situation, 
or you would hardly dare to interfere where my 
honour is concerned. 

Rob. Presume I And what for should it be presu- 
ming? Ye may be the richer man, Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, as is most likely, and ye may be the more 
learned man, which I dispute not; but you are 
neither a better nor a braver man than myself ; and 
it will be news to me, indeed, when I hear you are 
half so good. And dare, too— dare 1 Hoot, tout! 
much daring there is about it 

Rash, (aside.) What devil brought him here to 
mar a plan so well devised ; I must lure him to the 
toils. 

Rob. What say you? 

Rash. My kinsman will acknowledge he forced 
this on roe. I'm glad we were interrupted before 
I chastised his insolencetoo severely, the quarrel 
waa nope of my seeking. 
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Rob. Well, then, walk with me -I have news for 
you. 

Francis. Pardon me, sir; I will not lose eight of 
him, till he has done justice to my father, 

Rob. Would you bring two on your bead instead 
of one ? 

Fronds. Twenty— rather than again neglect my 
duty. 

Rash. You hear him, MacGregor ! Is it my fault 
thitt he rushes on his fate? The warrants are 
out 

Rob. Warrants ? Curses on all such instruments ! 
they have been the plague of poor old Scotland for 
this hundred years— but corns on't what will, I'll 
never consent to his being hurt that stands up for 
the father that begot him. 

Rash. Indeed! 

Rob. My conscience will not let me. * 

Rash. Your conscience, MacGregor ! 

Rob. Yes, my conscience, sir ; I have such a thing 
about me; that **■ least is one advantage which 
you cannot boast of. 

Rash. You forget how long you and I have known 
each other. 

Rob. If you know what I am, you know likewise 
that usage made me what I am ; and, whatever you 
may think, I would not change with the proudest 
of the oppressors that have driven me to take the 
heather bush for shelter. What you are, and what 
excuse you have for being what you are, liesbetireen 
your own heart and the long day. 

Rash, (aside.) Can MacGregor suspect? HasMac- 
Yittie betrayed me? 

Rob. Leave him, I say! you are in more danger 
from a magistrate than he is ; and were your cause 
as straight as an arrow, he'd find a way to warp it 
(Francis persists in not leaving RasWeigh, but is with- 
held by Rob Roy.) Take yeur way, Bashleigh— make 
one pair of legs worth two pair of hands. You have 
done that before now. 

Rash. Cousin, you may thank this gentleman, if 
I leave any part of my debt to you unpaid ; but I 
quit you now, in the hope that we shall soon meet 
again* without the possibility of interruption. 

{ExU. 

Rob. (as Francis struggles to follow.) As I live by 
bread, you are as mad as he ! Would you follow 
the wolf to his den? (pushes him back.) Come, come, 
be cool— 'tis to me you must look for that you seek. 
Keep aloof from Bashleigh, and that pettifogging 
justice-clerk, Jobson; above all from MacVittie. 
Make the best of your way to Aberfoll, and, by the 
word of a MacGregor, I will Sot see you wronged ! 
Bemember the Clachan of AberfoU. (shakes his hand 
with great cordiality.) 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE IL— The Library of Osbaldistone Hall. 

A knocking heard without. Enter SIR FREDERICK 
VEENON from the panel, with haste and agita- 
tion. 

Sir F. I was not mistaken— it Is at the private 
door. (Knocking again.) Can it be Campbell? — 
Rashleigh? No, perhaps, a courier from the Earl 
of Mar. My hopes, my existence, hang upon a 
thread— either Scotland has her rights restored, or 
I have nothing more to do with life. 

Re-enter MARTHA with a letter. 

Martha. A gentleman* a cavalier— a- 1 ken na 
what to ca him. This, he said, would speak for 
him. (Gives the letter, which Sir Fveiler+ek opens, and 
reads with agitation.) And. weel it ought, for be had 
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scarcely breath to say, " Deliver that" when he put 
spurs to his panting steed, and dashed irae the 
wicket as if he had seen a warlock or a witch, in- 
stead o' a decent-looking lassie. 

Sir F. Betrayed— ruined— lost! Desire my daugh- 
ter to attend me. 

[Exit Martha. 

O, villain— villain! I had suspicions, but little did I 
expect so sudden, so fatal a confirmation ! This ill- 
advised confidence in Eashleigh bas ruined all. To 
yield, or to be taken now, were but to lay our heads 
upon the block. But 'tis yet too strong a cause to- 
be abandoned for tbe breath of a traitor's tela 
Promptness and decision often restore to health 
and vigour that which despair would leave hope- 
lessly to perish. I must hasten instantly to the 
Highlands -if our friends there are as weak as 
some are false, but one course remains— an imme- 
diate escape to France. 

Enter DIANA VERNON. 

Liana. Dear sir, what means this unusual sum- 
mons? 

*8ir F. Diana, our perils are now at the utmost — 
you must accompany and Bhare them with me. 

Diana. I have been taught endurance, sir, and 
will not shrink from it now. What I have borne 
for your sake, I can bear again. But the cause- 
some political secret? # 

Sir F. Yes— which your late rejection of Bash- 
leigh for a husband has induced him to betray, con- 
trary to the oath by which he bouud himself. But 
prepare instantly for your departure* 

Diana. Whither to go? 

Sir F. First to the Highlands. I must endeavour 
to see MacGregor.^ You. shall know more when I 
have made my own arrangements. I will relieve 
the distresses of your cousin Francis, if possible } 
but the solemn contract that has bound me to 
Bashleigh leaves the convent your whole and sole 
resource, unless, indeed, you renounce the creed in 
which you have been educated. 

Diana, Forsake the faith of my gallant fathers ? 
Never- 1 would as soon, were I a man, forauke 
their banners when the tide of war pressed hardest, 
and turn, like a hireling recreant, to join its ene- 
mies I (Sir Frederick clasps h r with transport to his 
bosom, and exit.) Yes, when the gathering cry ia 
heard upon the hills, there's not a lassie but will 
share her hero's danger, and thus sing the praise 
of ner gallant Higbkindman. 

SONG— (Words by Burns). AIB— "White 
Cockade" 

A Highland lad my love teas born, 
The LotcUtnd lavs he I* Id in s.orn. 
But he still teas faithful to hs elan. 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

- Sing hey my braw John Highlandman, 
Si g homy braw John Highandman, . 
There's not a lao\i* a 1 the clan, 
Can matdi wi' v<y braw UigJilandman. 

With his bonnet blue, and tartan plaid, 
And good claymore down by his side, 
The ladies 1 hearts he did trepan, 
My gallaut braw John Highlandman, 

Sing hey, <Lc. 

Ifrit. 



SCENE III— Interior of Jean Mae Alpine's Change 
House, in the Clachan of Aberfoil Turf fire. 

At an oak table sit MAJOR GALBRAITH and M AC- 
STUABT. DOUGAIi lies asleep, at back, his 
sword and target near dim. 

MacS. Eneugh, enough, Galbraith— lean teuk my 
pint of usquebagh, or pranty either, wi' ony man. 
But we have wark in hand just noo, and had better 
look to it * 

Major. Ilput tout, mon— meat and mass never 
yet hindered wark ; had it been my directing, in- 
stead of this Rash— Rash— what the deevil is the 
Saxon's name ? 

- MacS. liaud your whist, Major, man — hand your 
whist— don't lot the piuuty be owre Strang for your 
prains. Do you no see ? (Pointing to the sletper.) 

Major. I say that the garrison and our troops, 
with Captain Thornton s party, could have taken 
Boy Boy.JKithout bringing you all the way from 
the GlensTo Aberfoil here. There's the hand that 
would lay him flat upon toe green, and never ask a 
Hielander for help, 

MacS. Come, come— 'tis time we were going. 

Major. Going ! why, 'tis here Thornton was ap- 
pointed to meet us ; besides, mind the auld saw — 
*' It's a bauld moon, quo' Bennygask— anither pint, 
quo' Lesslie ;" and we'll no stir a step till we've 
drueken it neither. (Rises.) 

SONG.— (Words altered from Wordsworth's Poem of 
"Rob Hoy's Grave." 

AIR— «* My love site's Ivt a lassie yet." 

A farhovs man ir« Robin Hood, 

The English ballad singer's joy; 
But Scotland ha-i a thief as pood~ 

She hns st>e l:as her bold Rob Roy. 
A dauntless heart MacGregor shows. 

And icondioui length and strength of arm ; 
He long has queird his Highland foes, 

And kepi- and kept his friends from harm. 
Chorus.— A famous man, <kc 

Hi* daring mood protects him still, 

Fcr this - U,e robber's simple plan, 
That they slwuld take who have tlie will. 

That they should keep— should keep who can. 
And while Roy Roy isfneto rove, 

In summer's heat and winter's mow, 
The eagle lie u lord above, 

And bold Rob Roy is lord behw. 

Chorus.— A famous man, dx. 

JEAN MACALHNE is head without in loud expostu- 
lation «-*» FRANCIS QSSAXJ5IST0NE and 
HAILIE NICHOL JARVIE.-GaLBRAITJB ami 
M£.CSTUARTZ ok round aafU'ly. The Sleeper r ises 
his head, and dis< overs h*m elf to (e pOtTGAL.— 
He secures his sword and target, and resumes his 
position at the BAH. IE and FRA.NOIS enttr. 

Jean. Indeed, gentlemen, my bouse is taenrup wi* 
them that winna like to be intruded on. 

Francis. But, my good woman, we are dying with 
hunger. 

Bailie. Starving! Sax hoors since I tasted a 
morsel, except the rough, tough legs o' an auld 
moor-cock. (Crosses towards fire.) 

Jean. You had better gang far'er than fare waur. 

Bailie. I've Utter eggs upon the spit 111 no stir 
a stap, woman. 

Jean. Weel, weel; awilfu'manmaun hae his a!n 
way. But I wash my band* on'fc 
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MacSluart do the same, and the Bailie Kiplaces the 
poler.) 

Bailie. Wei!, noo, I find there's nao hole in my 
wame, Til noo be the waur for putting something 
in tili't {Seats Iiinurff-Iie and Uie Major concern 
apart.) 



Prawis. I must make the best apology I ran to 
your guests; but as they are so few, I hope JUtlo. 



will be required for adding two more to their 
company. 

Ext*. JEAN MACALPINE.— BAILIE turn* up a 
a mealtyb, and seats hints If r ey composedly near 
the fire- FRaNOIS goes to seat himelfnt-ar'GMt- 
BRAITH who instantly throws his legs upon the 
seat. •* 

Major. You mak yonrsel perfectly at name, air. 
Francis. We usually do so, sir, when we enter a 
house of public entertainment 

Bailie. Pray, gentlemen, dinna be angry; we .ve 
only bits o* Glasgow bodies, travelling to £,et in 
some siller that's awing u*. 

MacS. Did you no saw by tho whito wan 1 at the 
door, that the public-hooso was occupied. 
* Francis. The white wand ! I do not pretond to 
understand the customs of thiB country, but I am 
yet to learn how three persons should be entitled 
to exclude all other travellers from the only place 
of shelter and refreshment for miles round. 

Bailie. There's nae reason for't, gentlemen— we 
mean nae offence ; and if a stonp o' brandy will 
heal the quari el — 
Maior. D— n your brandy ! 
Badie. That's ceevil. It's my opinion ye've gotten 
owre mnckle o' that already, if aye may judge by 
your manners, 

MacS. We want naither your eomp'any nor your 
praniy. 

Major, (mimicking MacSlvar'.^ No, we want 
naithtr your company nor your prauty ; and if ye be 
protty men, draw ! ( Unsheathes his sicord—MttcAtuart 
a:i<1 Francis do the same.) 
MacS. Ay, traw 1 

Baflie. {starts up.) Draw ! I'm neither a pretty 
man, nor hae I ony thing to crawl but by the soul 
o' my faither the deacon, I'so no tnk a blow with- 
out giving a thrust (Runs to the fire and seizes a red 
hct jtoter.) So that, ho that likes it, has it. (As 
they tilt at each other, Dougal starts tip and darts be- 
tter n the Bailie and MacStuart.) • 

Dougal. Her nainsf 1' has eaten te town pread o' 
Ulasxo,' and. she'll fecght for Bailie Nicol Sharvie 
at Aberfoil— troth will she ! Och, neish ! 

MacS. Haud, baud— the quarrel's no mortal, and 

the gentlemens hae given raisonable satiswhas- 

tion. „ " 

Bailie. I'm g!ad»to hear't 

Major. Well, weel, as the gentlemen have shown 

themselpeB men o* honour— 

{Dougal goes off.) 

MacS. Men o' honour! Wha ta teevil ever saw 

men o* honour fecght with a lire brond before? 

Figh ! my braw now plaidie smells like a singit 

sheep's haed. 

Bailie. Let that be nae hindrance to gude fellow- 
ship ; there's aye a plaistor for a broken head. If 
I've burnt ye'se plaidie, I can mend it wi' a new 
ane. I'm a weaver. » 

Major. A weaver! Pah! {Retires vp the s' age, 
snapping hisfingtrs at him rrith great contempt.) 

MacS. Weel, sir, tho ncist time that ye'll fechf, 
lat it be wi' a soord, like a Christian, and no wi' 
a red-het poker, like a wild Indian savag<\ 

Bailie. My conscience! a man maun dae bb 
best I was obieeged to grip at the first thing that 
came in my way ; and, as I'm a Bailie, I wadna 
desire a better. 

Major. Gome, come, let's tlrink and agree Hke 
honest fellows. (Sheathes his sword— Francis and , 



ANDREW FAIRSERVICE, with a letter in his 
hand, appears at the door, terrified for fear of in- 
truding FRANCIS beckons him forward — 
DOUuAL appears at the window, vatch.ng. 

Andrew. I'm an honest lad, sir— I wadna part 
wi'your honour lightly— but, tho— the— the -read 
that! 

Francis. ' lis from Campbell i (retds) "There are 
hawks abroad, and I cannot meot you at Aber- 
foil, as intended. The bearer is faithful, and may 
be trussed; he will guide you to a place where we 
will be safo and frco to look after certain affairs, 
in which I hope to bo your guidance. Robert 
MacGregor Campbell!'* Hawks! lie means tho 
government forces. From whom did you receive 
tbis? 

Andrew. Frae a Hieland doevil w' a red head- 
that— that— 

(Perceives DougaVs head at the window.) 

Francis. Have the horses saddled, and be ready 
at a minute's notice. (Dougal, satisfied that the letter 
has been read, disappears. ' 

Andrew. De'il be in my feet if I stir a tae's length 
far'er— to gang into Rab Roy's country is a mere 
tempting o'providence. 

Francts. Wait without^ one way or the other I 
will determine speedily. 

Andrew. I dinua gie a d— n how ye determine, 
sir, but [ wanna do't— I'm no sick a born idiwut— 
I'll no do't 

[Exit. 

Bailie. Let Glasgow flourish! Ill hear no 
language offensive to the Duke o' Argyle, or tho 
name o' Campbell. My conscience! Remember 
tho het poker 1 I say, he's a credit to the country, 
and a good frieend to our toon and trade. 

Major. Ah! there'il be a new warld soon— we 
shall have no Campbells cocking their bonnets 
so high, and protecting thieves and murderers, 
to harry and spoil better men, and mair royal 
clans. 

Bailie. Sir, ye gie your tongue owre great a 
lee.sence— ye may be mair loyal clans, but Ijy my 
soul ye're no better man. 

Major. No? 

Bailie. No I 

{Bailie tales thepok r, fight again.) 

Francis. Pray, gentlemen, do not renew your 
quarrel ; in a few moments we must part com- 
pany. 

MacS. Weel, weol, there's nae occasion for ony 
mair het blndc. But you must ken, eir, that vve are 
harried oot o' all patience here wi muetim?8 to put 
down Rab Roy. I hao chased the MacGregor mysel 
—hae had him at pay like, a red-deer; but still the 
Duke o' Argylo g.'c3 him shelter. Oh ! it's eneugh 
to make a niou ni.al. I wad gi'o something to bo as 
near to him as I hoc been. 

Bailie. Wad ye? 

{Ironically.) 

M,cS. Ay. 

Bailie. Ye'll forgi'e m<\ friend', for speaking my 
mind, but it's my thought, you'd hse gi'en the best 
button on yonr coat to hao been as far awa' f rao 
Rab Roy then as you are noo. Ity conscience! 
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my het poker would hae been naething to his 
claymore. 

AfacS. Yon taran'd Weaver! one word mair about 
that fhiltby poker, by my saul, I'll make you ait it, 
and Bax inches o* cauld steel into the pargain. 

Bailie. (Stizing the poker.) Wullyou,sir? 

Francis. Come, come, gentlemen, let us all be 
friends here, and .drink to all friends far away. 

SONG.- {Words by Burns.) 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Ari nevtr brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Ari the day* o' lang syne, 
v For auld lang syne, mp friends, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o' kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 
Chorus. For aula lang syne, Ac 

Ari here's a hand, my trusty friend, 

Ari gie's a hand o" thine, 
Ari we'll toom the stoop to friendship's 
growth, 
Ari days c' auld lang syne. 
Chorus. , For auld lang syne, &c 

Ari surely you'll be yourpint-stowp, 

Ari surely fll be mine, 
Ari we'll tak a right gude willy-wacht, 

For auld lang syne. 
Chorus. For auld lang syne, &c. 

(A drum heard without.) 

Entr JEAN MA.CALPINE, in alarm. 
Jean. The red coats ! the red coats ! 

Enter CAPTAIN THORNTON. 

Captain. You, sir, I suppose, are Major Gal- 
braith, of the squadron of Lennox Militia? and 
these are the Highland gentlemen whom I was 
appointed to meet in this place ? 

Major. You are right, sir; Captain Thornton, I 
presume. Will you take any refreshment ? 

Captain. I thank you, none— I am late, and desi- 
rous: to make up time. I hare orders to search for 
and arrest two persons guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices. Do these gentlemen belong to your party ? 

Bailie. No, sir -we're travellers, sir - lawfu* tra- 
vellers by land and sea. 

Captain. My instructions are, to place under arrest 
an elderly and a young person— yon answer the 
description. 

Bailie. Me! Tak care what ye say, sir— tak care 
what ye say! It'll "no be your red coat, nor your 
laced hat, that'll protect you, gin you put an affront 
on me. I'll convene yon in an action o scandal and 
fauBe imprisonment I*m a free burgess, and a 
magistrate. NfcolJarvie is my name— so was my 
faitheA afore me. I'm a Bailie— be praised for the 
honour !— and my faither was a Deacon- yes, sir, he 
was a Deacon o' the weavers, 

Major, True enough — his father was a prick- 
ear'd cur, and fought against the King at Bothwell- 
Brig. 

Bailie. My faither paid what he ought, and 
what he bought, Major Galbraith, since I ken you 
are Major Galbraith ; and was an honester man 
than ever stood upon your clumsy shanks, Major 
Galbmith. 

Major. Clumsy shanks! 

(Looking at his legs.) 



[Exit. 



' Captain. I have np time to attend to all this 
And you, sir, what may your name be ? 

(7b Francis.) 

Francis. Francis Osbaldistone. 

Captain. What, a son of Sir Hildebrand? 

Bailie, No, sir, a son till a better man— the great 
William Osbaldistone, Crane Alley, London, as Mr. 
Owen has it' 

Captain. I am afraid, sir, your name only increases 
the suspicions against you, and lays me under the 
necessity of demanding your papers. 

Bailie. (Aside.) That's a very modest request 

Francis. I have none to surrender. 

Captain. What is that naw in your breast ? 

Francis. Oh ! to this you are welcome. (Giving iV— 
aside.) Yet it may endanger - 1 have done wrong. 

Bailie. What for did ye dae it then, ye gouk ? 

Captain. 'Tis confirmed. Here I find you in 
written communication with the outlawed robber. 
MacGregor Campbell 

Major. Spies of Rob! 

Mac & Strap 'em us to the next tree ! 

Bailie. Gently, gently, kind gentlemen, if you 
please, there's nae hurry. 

Captain. How came you possessed of this? 

Francis. You will excuse my answering. 

Cavtain. (To Bailie.) Do you, sir, know anything 
of this? 

Bailie. By the soul o' my faither, the Deacon, 
no! 

Captain. Gentleman, you are waited for. {Signifi- 
cantly to Qalbraith.) I'll thank you to order two 
sentinels to the Moor. 

[Exeunt Galbraith ar.4 MacStuart. 

Bailie. Sentinels! sentinels! What— 

Captain. I can hear no remonstrance — the ser- 
vice I am on gives me no time for idle discussions. 
Come, sir— 

Bailie. 0, vera weel, sir, vera weel. Ye're wel- 
come to a tune on your ain fiddle ; but if I dinna 
make ye dance till't, before I've done, my name's 
no NicolJarvie ! Gude save us! arrest a bailie— a 
free burgess — a magistrate— My conscience ! > 

[Exit, following Captain Thornton and 
Francis. 



SCENE IV.— The Clachan of AberfbiL A few miser- 
able looking, low-roofed hovels Jn various parts of the 
crags, which rise immeiialely behind them, inter- 
spersed with brushwood, &c The back of the scene 
exhibits the distant Highland country. Part of a 
house conspicuous near thefYont. * 

MACSTUART enters from inn, followed by StUOR 
GALBRAITH, who beckons on the SERJEANT, 
and after giving him directions to place SENTINELS 
before the inn door, exits with MACSTUART. The 
SERJEANT brings on the SOLDIERS, who range 
themselves in the back-ground, two SENTINELS 
are placed in front of the inn. Enter CAPTAIN 
THORNTON, fi-om the inn. 
Captain, Serjeant, make the men fall in. 

[Exit Serjeant 
We must at once get under arms. I cannot be 
mistaken— these strangers must be the persons de- 
scribed by Rashleigh Osbaldistone. Yet his own 
relative, one would think, might have been over- 
looked. No, no— he is one that makes no excep- 
tions. The self-interested wretch that would have 
first betrayed his country, and now his dearest 
friends, respects no tie of honour, kindred, or 
affection, Sentinels, bitog out your prisoners. 
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The SENTINELS enter the inn. At the same instant 
a noise is hi ard without— the SERJEANT and two 
men enter, dragging forward DOUGAL, followed 
by the INHABITANTS of the village, consisting 
of WOMEN and CHILDREN; they are eager for 
the safety of Dougal, and with difficulty suppress 
their enmity to the Soldiers, 

Dougal. Oigh, oigh ! 

Serjeant. Bring him along! 

People. "Oigh, oigh I Poor Dougal ! 

Captain. Cease this howling, and let the man be 
heard! 

Dougal Oigh, oigh t 

Serjeant. We caught this fellow larking behind 
the inn, Captain - he confesses to have seen Rob 
Roy within this half hoar. • 

Captain* How many men had he with him, fellow, 
when yon parted? 

Dougal. She cannot just be fery sure about that. 

Captain. Your life depends upon your answer. 
How many rogues had that outlawed scoundrel 
with him ? 

Dougal. No aboon half so mony as there wud pe 
here the noo. 

Captain. And what thieves' errand were you 
dispatched upon ? (Dougal looks about film, as beset 
with doubt and difficulty.) Speak, rascal, instantly! 
I'll not give you time to hatch a lie— what errand? 

7) ugal. Just to see what yonr honour and the 
redcoats wad pe want at AberfoiL 

En'e- the SENTINELS from the Inn. conducting 
FRANCIS OSBALDISTONE and BA'LIE 
N1COL JARVIE, who come down. 

Bailie. MeTey on us! they've gripped the puir 
Doiual creature. Captain, I'll put in bail, sufficient 
Liil for that Dougal creature. 

(.'jpain. Youknjw him then— are interested for 
bis safety ? t 

Baiiie. Yes, sir, he did me a good turn ance, when 
I was sair beset, and I— 

('apt a n. Mr. Jarvie, you will please to recollect, 
that lor the present you likewise are a prisoner. 

llail'te. Me ? My conscience ! Sir, I tak you to 
witness the captain refuses sufficient bail. (Taking 
one of the sentinels by the breast.) The Dougal crea- 
ture has a gude action o' wrangous imprisonment, 
and I se tee him righted— I'se see him righted. 

Captain. Mr. Jarvie — 

Bailie. Mr. Bailie Jarvie, gin ye please, sir. 

Captain. Well, then, Mr. Bailie Jarvie, unless you 
keep your opinions to yourself, I shall resort to un- 
pleasant measures. 

Baili*. My conscience ! wull ye really ? 

ROB ROY, in his Highland dress, unarmed, appears in 
• th>. background, and listens. 

Captain. Sow, my friend, let us understand each 
other. You have confessed yourself a spy, and 
should string up to the next tree — but, come, if you 
v ill lead me and a small party to the place where 
you left your master, you shall then go about your 
bMsin»88, and Til give you five guineas earnest to 
hoot. 

Dougal, Oigh, oigh! she canna do tat— she'd 
father be hanged! 

Captain. Hanged then you shall be. 

Bailie. Hanged! M y conscience ? 

Captain. Sergeant, away with him 1 

People. hone, O hone ! 

(Sergeant seizes Dougal.) 

Dougal. (Perceiving Rob.) Hooly, hooly, she'll do 
her honour's bidding. 



Bailie. Wull ye ? Then ye deserve to be b**ged, 

SoHieland deevil! Awa' wi' him— awa* wt' him 
e's owre lang leeving ! 

Captain. Mr. Jarvie— Mr. Bailie Jarvie, it's my 
belief, sir, when your own turn arrives, you will 
not be in such a devil of a hurry. 

Bailie. Me— mine? I'm a Bailie— my faither 
was a deacon! My conscience! wad ye hang a 
magistrate ? 

Dougal. She'll no>ask her to gang ony far'er then 
just to let you see whar the red Gregarach is? 

Captain. Not a step. 

Dougal. And te five guineas? 

Captain. Here they are. (Takes out his purse, and 
counts the money into t DougaVs hands.) One. 

Dougal. Aon. , 

Captain. Two. 

Dougal. Da. 

Captain, Three 

Dougal, Tri. 

Captain. Pour. 

Dougal. Ceithar. (A pause, Captain feeling in his 
pur*e— Dougal impatient.) Coig! 

jOaptain. Coig! what the devil does the fellow 
mean? Coig! (Bailie shakes his head.) 

Dougal. (Recollecting.) Hout, teevil, five, five. 

Captain. Oh! (Gives him the fifth guinea. 

Bailie. The Dougal Creature's waurtnanl thought 
him— a wardly and perfidious creature ! My worthy 
faither, the deacon— rest be wi' him, honest man ! 
—used to say that goud slew mair souls than the 
sword did bodies— and it's true, it's true. Oh, 
Dougal! Dougal! I'm dune wi' ye now. 

Dougal. Haud jour wisht, Bailie, haud your 
wisht. * 

Captain. Mr. Osbaldistone, and you Mr, Bailie 
Jarvie, if loyal and peaceable subjects, will not re- 
gret being detained a few hours, when It is essential 
to the king's service— if otherwise, I need no ex- 
cuse for acting according to my duty, (to Dougal.) 
Now observe, if you attempt to deceive me, yon die 
by my hand. 

Bailie. My conscience I 

Dougal. (aside.) She no just sure about tat 

Two Sentinels are placed on each side of the BAILIE, 

who looks at them with anger and dismay— the same 

is done with FRANCIS.— Dougal leads the march, 

taking an opportunity to exchange a glance ofrecog- 

nition and^inderstanding with ROB ROY. 

Captain. March I 
Military Music— they march— music dies away as they 

disappear.— Enter ROB ROY, and RASHLEIGH. 

OSUALDISTONE^-ow behind the hut. 

Rob. Who'd have thought Dougal had so much 
sense under that ragged red pow of bis. 

Rash. Did he act then by your direction ? 

Rob. Troth did be— and well acted it was ! He'll 
lead the Saxon Captain up the loch ; but not a red- 
coat of them will conio buck to tell what they 
landed in. 

Rash. And their prisoners— my cousin and- the 
Bailie ? 

Rob. They'll be safe enough while Dougal'.-* with 
them. 

Rash, (aside.) Perhaps not 

Rob. Fetch my dirk and claymore, some of you. 
I must away. 

Rash, (aside.) If Thornton has been fool enough 
to be led into an ambuscade. This opportunity 
shall not be lost. 

Rob. My dirk and claymore! I must attack these 
buzzards in the rear. 

Digitized by Vfc* boy runs into the inn.) 
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RasJi. A word, MacGregor. You told me your 
whole force was disposed to watch the different 
parties sent to surprise you. 

Rob. I did. 

Rash. How then have you been able to provide 
so suddenly for this unexpected party of Thorn- 
ton's? 

Rob. Look around you. 

Rash. Weill 

Rob. Think you that any but old men, women, 
and bairns, would stand idle when King James's 
cause or MacGregor's safety needed them ? Ten 
determined men might keep the pass of Loehard 
against a hundred ; and I sent every man for- 
ward that had strength lo wield a dirk or craw a 
trigger. 

Rash. Indeed! move on then. 

ROB ROY goes up the ^tt age— the Boy enters from 
inn, with V e clauir.ore— RASIILEIGi'l s. izes i', and 
calls " GALBRAITH 21 ACSTUART V'-th^ People 
sliotU—HOii ROY sees he is betrayed, and-, r turning 
off, is met by iico so titers, who point their guns at 
him - he rushes across th other side, where he is met 
by two more soldiers, then by GALBRAITH. then bit 
MAG 8TUART— he tlien maJL<>3 a rwh at RASH- 
LEIGH, whe> keeps him at lay with hi* drawn sword 

Tableau pause, ROB ROY is bound by soldiers 

tcith a 'cord. 

Rash. Now, MacGregor, we meet as befits us, for 
tho first time. 

Rob. But not the last Oh, villain! villain! 
villain! 

Rash. I should better have deserved that re- 
proach, when under the direction of an able tutor, 
I sought to introduce civil war into the bosom of a 
peaceful country; but I have done my best to 
a tone for my errors. Galbraith, let him be mounted 
on the same hone with the strongest trooper of 
your squadron, buckled in the same belt, and 
guarded on every side, 'till he's safe inthegarri- 
. son. 

Rob. There's ft day of reckoning at hand ! think 
on't—dream on'l ; there's not a red MacGregor in 
the country, but from this time forward marks you 
for a traitor's doom. There's a day to come ; you 
have not yet subdued Rob Roy ! 

Rash. Away! 

Unitary Music.-V.OB BOY is ltd off, looking steadily 
at RASHLEIGH. 



FINALE.-HIGHLANDERS amfrSOLDIERS. 
Chorus.* Tramp, tramp, o'er moss andfdl, 

People. MacGregor's} fM . nt i 
soldiers. The robber' s { Joma * 



People. MacGregor's 
Soldiers, The traitor i 



■ S X bound; 



And wailing clans shall luar his knell, 
Whose battle cry 
Was "triii or d.ef* 

SOLO. 

"Women. Guardian spirits of the brave, 

Freedom grant, the chieftain save. 



Chorus. Tramp, tramp, &i 



[Exit 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— The rassof lAXhard.—MiUUtru Music. 
Enter DOUGAL, CAP*. THORNTuN, FRANCIS 
OSBALDiSTONE, SERGEANT, and SOLDIERS. 

Captain. Halt! front! (To Dougal.) Go to the 
front, sir! {To the Bailie.) Now, sir, you wish to 
speak with mo. 

Bailie. Yes, captain, I crave that liberty; and 
for the sake o' 'a concerned, I'm sorry yoji dulu '- 
grant it a full half hour gane by ! for it's my since: e 
advice, for the sake o' ye'ro friends in general, and 
myscl' jn particular, that you make the best o' your- 
way back again to a plr.ee o' safety- if you do not 
by the hand o 1 my body, there is no ane o' us v.iL 
gang hame to tell the tale. 

Captain. Make yourself easy, sirl 

B'Uie. Easy! 1 canna mak mysel' easy, sir. Jfy 
conscience! he'll hae us a' butchero*. (Aside.) 

Captain. As you arc friends of the government, 
gentlemen, you wiil bo happy to learn that it is 
impossible this gaug of ruliiaus can escape the 
measures now taken to suppress them. Various 
strong parties from the garrison secufe tho hill* 
«ln different parts; three hundred Highlanders are 
in possession of tho upper, while Major Ua'.bralth 
nud his troopers occupy the lower passes of this 
country. 

Bailie. Ah! that sounds a*"very weel ; but, In the 
first place, there's Sfair brandy than brains in the 
head o' that Major Galbraith ; in the next I wadna 
hae you place owre muckle confidence in the Hie- 
landers — corbieB winna pick out corbies* een. 
They may quarrel amang themsel's, a,nd gie ilk 
ither a stab wi' a dirk, or a slash wi* a claymore 
now and then; but tak my word for't, they are 
sure to join in the lang run against a' fo'ks that 
wear breeks on the hinner ends, and hae got purses 
in their pockets. 

Captain. {Suddenly turning to Dougal.) The route 
you have cd us is dangerous, and therefore sus- 
picious. 

Dougal. Weel, weel, Dougal didna mak the roads. 

Bailie. That's very true. 

DougaU If the shentlemans wad gang upon better 
gaits, they should hae staid at hames at Glasgo'. 

Bailie, That they should, indeed ! ' 

Douyal. Besides, your honour con no tink to tak 
the red Gregarch without some tanger. 

Bailie. The Dougal creature's right again. 

Captain. You dog, if you have deceived -me, I'll 
blow your braius out on the spot Your caution, 
sir, shall not go unregarded, {to the Bailie.) but wo 
must proceed. 

Bailie, Proceed! My conscience! there's some- 
thing deevilish hard in being obliged to risk ane't 
life in a quarrel with which we hae nae concern. 

Franca. I sincerely grieve that your kiftdness for 
me has led you into perils in a cause which is now 
so hopeless. 

Bailie. V. e may shako hands on't. Yotfr troubles 
wi!l sune be owre, ai:c I shall slumber wi my 
worthy faither the deacon- rest and bless him. 

Captain, Now, my lads, fonvard! 

HELEN MACGREGOR ar pears on tftepoxnl of a pro- 
jecting rock, with a claymorr and target— a brace of 
pistols in her belt, and a man's bonnet and tarcan 
plaid. 

nclen. Hold, there! stand! Tell me what seek 
you in the country of the MacGregor? 

Bailie. By the soul o' my faither, the deacon I it's 
Bab's wife, Helen! there'll be broken heads among 
us in three minutea 
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Eden. Answer me! what fait yon seek? 

Captain. The outlaw rebel MacGregor Campbell- 
Offer no vain resistance, and assure yourself of kind 
treatment We make no war on women. . 

Helen. Ay, I am uo stranger to your tender mer- 
cies I Ye have left me neither name, nor fame— 
my mother's bones will shrink in their grave when 
mine are laid beside them. Ye have left me neither 
house nor hold— blanket nor bedding— cattle to 
feed, or flocks to clothe us — you have taken from 
ns all— all ! the very name of our ancestors you 
have taken from us, and now you come to seek 
our lives I 

Captain. I seek no man's life, nor would I rashly 
lose my own. 

Bailie. Nor I mine! 

Captain. You have, therefore, nothing to fear- 
but should there be any among you bardy enough 
to offer unavailing resistance, their own bloods be 
on their heads. A hundred guineas for Bob Boy ! 

Helen. Fire I 

Captain. Forward! 

The heads of the HIGHL ANDEBS appear above th*' 
rock*— a to ley is fired at HELEN disappears— the 
first party of BOLDIERS, led on by the SER- 
GEANT, return it, and rush forward— the BAILIE, 
at the first discharge start*, runs about in great 
alarm, and scrambles up a roc k— DOUGAL at the 
same time rushes on with HIGHLANDERS, who 
drive the SOLDIERS up the pass-thn re-enters, 
and rushes off to assist tlie BAILIE— the drums, 
bugles, and bagpipe * heard incessantly— as the tumult 
subsides in the distance, FBANCIS, who has gone off, 
now re-enters. 

Francis. The contest has terminated, and 1 fear, 
fatally for the assailants. But where is my poor 
friend? I saw him in a situation of imminent 
danger, but I trust no random shot has confirmed 
his melancholy prophecy. 

Bailie. {Without.) My conscience ! 

Enter BAILIE, greatly disordered— the skirts of his 
coat torn off, and ragjed, his wig off, shewing h>s 
bald pate— he seizes a cocked hat which it left on 
tlie stage, and in his confusion puts it on his 
head. 

Bailie. My conscience ! 

Francis. Somewhat damaged, I perceive; but I 
heartily rejoice the case is no woree. 

Bailie. Thank ye, thank ye— the case is naething 

brag o'— tooy say a friend sticks as clore as a 
lister. My conscience ! I wish I had fand it sae. 
(Putting himself to rights.) When I cam' up to this 
cursed country— forgie me for swearing— on nac 
ane's errand but yours, Mr. Oshaldi stone! d'ye 
think it was fair, when my foot slipped and ! hung 
by the hardies to the* branch o' a ragged thorn, to 
lave me dangling, like the sign o' the Golden Fleece 
owre the door o' a mercer's shop on Ludgate Hill? 
D je think it was kifcd, I say, sir, to let me be shot 
at like a regimontal target, set np for ball practice, 
and never once try to help me down, sir ? 

Francis. My good sir, recollect the impossibility 
of my affording you any relief, without assistance 
But how were you able to extricate yourself? 

Bailie. Me extricate! My conscience? I should 
hao hung there, like Mahomet's coffin, till the day 
o' Pentecost, 'gin it hadna been for that Dougal 
creature. He cut aff the tails o 1 my coat, and clap- 
pit me on my legs again, as clean as if I had never 
been off them. 

Francis. And where is Dougal now P 

fjuilie. Following your example, sirl 
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Francis. My example! What's that? 

Baitie. Taking deevilish good care oMrimeel'. 
He warned me to keep, elear o' that amiable 
leddy we saw the noo; and troth, he's right there 
again, for Bab bimsel's frightened at her, when her 
braid's up. 

Francis. Do you know her ? 

Bailie. A deevilish deal ower weel— but it's lang 
since we've met, and it's odds if she'll remember 
n.e. 

Two or three HIGHLANDERS rush on, DOUGAL 
following. 

Highlanders. Mair Saxons ! whis a brace o' ball 
through T em ! 

Dougal. Hand, hand! they're friends to the Mac- 
Gregor. 

Bailie. Yes! I carenawha kens it— I'm a Mac- 
gregor— we're balth Macgregore! 

(March.) 

HELEN MACGREGOR, followed by HIGH- 
LANDERS, advances down the pass. 

Helen. Englishmen, and without arms {—that's 
strange, where there is a Macgregor to hunt and 
slay! 

Ba He. (Hesitating.) I— lam very happy -exceed- 
ing happy— to hae this joyf u' opportunity— ahem ! 
this joyfu' occasion o' wishing my kinsman Bab's 
wife— a— (she looks at him with great contempt)— a very 
good morning. 

Helen. Is it so? 

Bailie. Yell maybe hae forgotten me, Mistress 
Helen Campbell, but — 

Helen. How! Campbell! My foot's ujon my 
native heath, and my name is Macgregor. 

Bailie. Very wcel, Mrs. Camp— Mistress Rob 
Boy— tutz— Mrs. Macgregor, I Beg pardon -I would 
just crave the liberty o' a kinsman, to salute 
you. 

Helen. What fellow art thou, that dare claim 
kindred with our clan, yet neither wear our dress 
nor speak our langnage ? Who are you that have 
the tongue and habit of the hound, yet seek to 
shelter with the deer ? 

Bailie. Why, my mlther, Elspeth Macfarlane, 
was the wife o' my faither Nicol Jarvie— she was 
the daughter o' Parlane Macfarlane, and Maggy 
Marfarlane married Duncan M'Nab, wha stood in 
the fourth degree— 

Helen. And doth the stream of rushing water ac- 
knowledge any relationship with the portion that's 
withdrawn from it for the mean domestic use of 
those who dwell upon Its banks? 

Baili: Maybe, no— but when the rammer's sun 
has dried up the brook, and left naething but tho 
chucky-stanes, it wad fain hae that portion back 
again. I ken ye baud us Glasco' bodies unco cheap ; 
bat, Lord help ye, Mrs. Ca— Macgregor, think what 
a figure I should cut wi 1 my puir auld hurdies in a 
kilt and hose pattered below the knee. My con- 
science ! I wad be a bonny figure. I hae been very 
serviceable to Bab as I am, and wad be mair sae, 
gin he wad l<>ave aff his evil ways, and no disturb 
the king's peace. 

Helen. Yes - you, and such as yon, would have ns 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water— you'd 
have ns find cattle for your banquets, and subjects 
for your laws to eppress and trample on. But we 
are free— free by the very act wbleh has left ns 
neither house nor hearth, food or covering, —which 
has bereaved us of all— all by vengeance ! 

Bailie. For heaven's sake dinna speak o' ver. 
geance 4 . 
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Helen. I will speak on't— I will perform it too— 
I will carry on this day's work by a deed that shall 
break all bonds between Macgregor and the Low- 
landers for ever. Here ! Allan, Dougal, bind these 
Sassenach s neck and heels, and throw them into 
the Highland Lock to seek for their Highland kins- 

Bailie. Myconscienae! 

Dougal. Oigh! to be surely, her pleasure maun 
be done. 

Bailie. Ah! but Dougal— ye ken— 

Dougal Oh, ay! they are friends o' to chier, as I 
can testify, and cam' here on his assurance o' wel- 
come and safety. 

Helen. Dog! were I to order you to tear out .their 
hearts, and place them in each other's breast, to 
see which there could best plot treason against 
the MacGregor— would you dare to dispute my 
orders ? (Distant voices are heard, singing (lie burthen 
of "The Lament") Hark! hark! what means 
that strain? (An emotion of alarm in the High- 
landers. — Helen becomes more agitated as the sounds 
approach.) Why is this? Why a lament in tho 
moment of victory ? 

Enter ROBERT, HAMISH, and a party of HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

Robert, Hamish, where's the MacGregor? Where's 
your father? (They intimate his captivity.) Ah! a 
prisoner— taken prisoner ! Then MacGregor dies ! 
Cowards, did I nurse you for this, that you should 
spare your blood on your father's enemies— that you 
should see him taken prisoner, and come back t* 
tell it! Ah! cowards* cowards! (Suddenly turning 
to Francis.) Y our name is Osbaldistone ? 

Francis. It is. 

Helen. Rashleighrf (presenting a pistol) 

Francis. No ; Francis. 

Helen. That word has saved you. (Puts pistol in 
belt.) 

Francis. Rashleigh is my cousin; but, for what 
cause I am unable to divine, he is my bitterest 
enemy. 

Helm. I'll tell you the cause.* You have uncon- 
sciously thwarted him in love and ambition. He 
robbed your father's house of government papers, 
to aid a cause which he has this day deserted, and 
by his treachery has my husband fallen. Dan^you 
carry a message to these bloodhounds, from the wife 
of your friend? 

Francis. I am ready to Bebout immediately— 

Jiailk. So am I. 

Helen. No, you must remain; I have further 
occasion for you. Bring forth the Saxon cap- 
tain. . 

[Exit Dougal. 

Ft ancis. You will be pleased to understand, thai 
I came into this country on your husband's invita- 
tion, and his assurance of aid m the recovery of 
those papers you have just now mentioned; and 
my friend, Mr. Jarvie, accompanied me on the same 
errand. 

Bailif. And I wish your freend Mr. Jarvie's boots 
had been f u' of boiling water, when he pat them on 
for sic a damnable purpose. 

Helen. Sons, you may read your father In what 
this young man tells you — wise only when the 
bonnet's on his head, and the claymore is in his 
hand. He never exchanges the tartan for the 
broad cloth, but he runs himself into the miserable 
intrigues of these Lowlanders, and becomes again 
v eir agent, their tool, their slave. * 



Enter CAPTAIN THORNTON, led on by 
DOUGAL. 
But enough of this. Now mark well my message, 
if they injure a hair of the Mac Gregor's Imad - if 
they do not set him £t liberty within the space of 
twelve hours, I will send them their Saxon captain, 
and this Glasgow bailie, each bundled in a plaid, 
and chopped into as many pieces as there aro 
checks in the tartan. 

Bailie. My conscience ! For Heeven's sake dinna 
send sican a message! 

Captain. Give the commanding officer my com- 
pliments, sir— Captain Thornton's compliments, of 
the Royals— toll him to do his duty, and not to 
waste a tboupht upon mc. I am only sorry for tbo 
poor follows that have fallen into such butcherly 
handy. If 1 have been deceived by these artful 
savage h, I know how to die for my error, without 
disgracing the king I 6crve, or the country that 
gave mc birth ! 

liailic. My conscience! whisht! are you weary 
o] your life! Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone! gie my ser- 
vice— Bailie Nicoi Jarvie's service, a merchant and 
a magistrate in the Sautmarkct o' Glasgow— and 
tell them there are s< n» folks here in great tribu- 
lation, and (looking at Helen) like to come to mair ; 
and the best thing they can do for a' parties, 
is just to let Rab awa', and niak' nae mair aboot 
it 

Helen. Remember my injunctions! for as sure 
as that sun shall sink beneath the mountain, my 
words shall be fulfilled. If I wail, others Bball 
wail with me — there's not a Jady in the Lennox, 
but shall cry the Coronach for those she will be 
loath to lose— there's not a farmer but shall cry, 
"Weel awa'," over a burnt barn*yard, And an 
empty byre— there's not a laird shall lay his head 
on the pillow at night, with assurance of being a 
live man in the morning. Conduct him on liia 
way. 

* The Bailie, unwilling to leave Fronds, is following 
him off, when a Highlander suddenly seize* hian 
by the neck, ami throws him round. [Bant 
Francis and Guide. Thornton retires, guarded. 

Now, Allaster, ihe "Lament!" the " Lament 1*' 

LAMENT. 

hone a rie ! hone a rie! % 

Before the sun has sunk to rest, 
The turf will lie upon his breast. 

hone a rie, Ac. 
Tl& pride of all our line deplore, 
Brave MacGregor is no more. 

hone a rie, Ac 

(She sinks in grief upon (he rock, while the " La- 
ment " is sung — at ihe close-— 

Rob Roy. (Without.) Gregarach ! 
Dougal. Rob Roy ! Rob Roy ! 

Rob* Roy rushes on, and is received in the armsofnelen, 
with wild and exulting shouts from th* clan— the 
Bailie, exhilarated to the -highest pitch of joy, from 
the deepest despondency. 

Helen. MacGregor! husband! life! 

Bailie. But how did you get out o' their clutches, 
Bab? 

Rob. Passing the ford of Avandow, Ewan of Brig- 
lands cut the belt that bound us ; and I ducked and 
dived down the river, where not one trooper in a 
thousand would h*ve dared to follow ma 
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Helm. And .how fell yon within their grasp ? 

Rob By him who has placed a brand where he 
swore to plant the olive— Bashleigh Osbaldistone. 
Bat wire he the last and the best of his name, may 
thffiead keep me, when we next meet, if this good 
blade and his heart's blood are not well acquainted. 
"" Bailie. Weel, there are as mony slips between the 
tbroat and the gallows as there are between the cup 
and the lip. I'm like a dead man restored to life ! 
(a boy advances with the Bailie's wig and cane, which 
he joyfully receivss.} Eh! ye're a braw Hlelander ; 
ye'll be a man afore your mither. (turn to Rob Roy 
jocularly.) Od> Bab. when ye' re dividing the spoils 
o' the field, if you find the tail o' my coat, Til be 
muckle obliged to ye for't 

Rob. (laughs.) Drink, lads, drink, and be blythe! 

The Dougal passes about horn cups and cans ; the music 
strikes. The Bailie shakes hands with Rob Roy, who 
fledges him with cordiality—Chorus. 

Roy's wife of AldtvaUodi, 
Hop's wife of Aldivalloch, 
We can be 
As blythe as she, 
Dancing now the Highland Walloch. 
Drink and dance, and sing wC gLe, 

Joy can never mak' us weary/ 
Rob isfrae the sodgers free. 
And Helen she has found her deary. 
Roy's wife, Ac 

A Highland donee to the baapipes by Dougal, and High- 
land lads and lasses. The Bathe, enraptured at his 
escape from danger, joins the dancers. Closed in 
by 

SCENE IL— Rocks, near AberfoiL 

Enter FBANOIS OSBALDISTONE. 

Francis. I fear I have dismissed my guide too 
early. Every step I have taken since his departure 
render* my way to Aberfoil more intricate. The 
twilight darkens rapidly, and each succeeding mo- 
ment the surrounding objects wear a different fea- 
ture, changeful as my fortunes. 

SONG.— Ant— " Fee him, father, fee him. • 

1 life is like a summer flower, 

Blooming but to wither; 
! lovt is like an April hour, 

Tears and smiles together. 
And hope is but a vapour light, 

The low's worst deceiver ; 
Before him now it dances bright, 

And now, His gone for ever! 
O ! joy is but a passing ray, 

Lovers' hearts beguiling; 
A gleam that cheers a winter's day, 

Just a moment sin- ling. 
But though in hopeless dark despair. 

The thread of life may sever, 
Yet while it beats, dear maid, I swear 

My heart is thine for ever I 

Enter SIB FBEDEBIOK and DIANA VEBNON, 
muffled in horsemen's cloaks. 

Sir F. 8oho, friend, whither go you? 

Francis. To Aberfotl — can you direct me thither? 

Sir F. Turn the projecting rock on your left, and 
the village lies before you. 

Francis. I thank you— in return, let me advise, if 
you travel northward! to wait till the passes are 
open— there has been some disturbance in this 
neighbourhood, 
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SirF. We have heard so. 
the worst, had they not? _ 

Francis. Yes ; but in another quarter, the outlaw, 
called Bob Boy, has been captured. 

Sir F. Enow you not Bob Boy has again es- 
caped? 

Francis. Escaped! I rejoice to hear it That cir- 
cumstance will at once secure a friend of mine from 
danger, and prevent my being detained by a com- 
mission with which I was entrusted on his behalf. 

Sir F. Who are you ? What is your name ? 

Francis. My name can be of little consequence to 
an utter stranger. 

Diana. Mr. Francis Osbaldlstone should not sing 
his favourite airs when he wishes to remain con- 
cealed. 

Francis. Miss Vernon ! at such an hour, in such 
a lawless country? 

Sir F. Now, Diana, give your cousin his pro- 
perty, and waste no further time. 

Diana. But one moment, sir— but one moment, to 
say farewell. 

Sir F. Remember, 'tis your last 

[Exit. 

Francis. Our last? 

Diana. Yes, dear Frank, there is agtftph between 
us -a gulph of absolute perdition. Where we go, 
you must not foltow What we do, you must not 
share in. Take from my hand these eventful 
papers -poor Scotland has lost her freedom; but 
your father's credit will at least be restored. 

Francis, and is there no way in which I may be 
allowed to show my gratitude ? 

Diana. Alas, none! Adieu! be happy! 

DUET.— AIB.— " The Lass of Patio's Mill" 

Forlorn and broken-hearted, 

I weep my last adieu t 
And sigh o'er joys departed. 

That time can ne'er renew. 

Farewell, my love, J leave thee, 
For some far distant shore ; 

Let no fond hope deceive thee — 
We part, to meet no more! 

Tho' grief may long oppress (hee, 

Your love Til ne'er resign; 
My latest sigh shall bless thee, 

My last tad tear be thine ! 

Farewell, my love, fr, 

{Exeunt Diana and Francis* 

SCENE IIL— Interior of Jean Mac Alpine's. 

BAILIE NICOL JABVIE discovered seated at the 
table. 

Bailie. Weel, after the fatigue it has been my lot 
to suffer this blessed day, a cup o' brandy does nae 
harm. My cousin Bab is bringing his family up to 
an ill end; and as for my cousin Helen— my con- 
science! (Drinks.) Thank Heaven, I shall soon 
leave this dolefu' country. 

Enter BOB BOY— he sits down opposite the Bailie. 
Bab again ! why, the man's like a bogle or a ghajst 

Rob. Twas business that made me follow you so 
quickly, Bailie, and business waits for no man 
There is the two hundred pounds I promised you. 
Never say a Highlander belied his word. 

BaiUe. You're an honest man, Bab -that is, ye've 
a tort of honesty— a kind o'— Bab, ye're an honest 
rogue. 

Rob. Come, coma, take your money,- and your 
oup, and say no more about it 
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Bailie. Weel, here's your health, and my cousin 
Helen's health, and your twab opera' sons, of Whom 
mair anon* As to Helen, her reception o' me this 
blessed day was the north side o friendly, that I 
maun say. 

Rob. Say nothing of her but what is befitting a 
friend to say, and her husband to hear. 

Bailie. Weel, weel, we'll let that flee stick to the 
wa' ; but I maun tell you, that your sons ere as 
ignorant as the very cattle you used to drive to 
market 

Rob. And where was I to get them teachers? 
Wauld you have me put on the college gate of 
Glasgow,—" Wanted a Tutor for the children of 
Bob Boy, the outlaw ?" 

Bailie. Not exactly, that cock wudna fecht, but 
you might hae taught them something. 

Rob. I have taught them something. Hamlsh 
can bring down a black-cock on the wing, with a 
single bullet ; and his brother drive a dirk through 
a' two-inch deal board. 

Bailie. Sae muckle thewaur, Bab— sao mnckle 
the waur. ■ But I hae been thinking, Bab, to tak' 
them hame to the Sautmarket, and mak' them 
'prentices — (Rob starts angrily.)— and I'll gie ye 
back your twa hundred pounds for the satisfac- 
tion. 

Rob. What! a hundred thousand deevils! The 
sons of HacGregor weavers ? I'd sooner see every 
loom in Glasgow, beams, tr add lea, and shuttles, 
burnt in hell-flre? 

Bailie. My conscience! that wad be a bleeze! 
Weel, weel, you needna grip your dirk, as though 
you were gaon to drive it through me ; I'm no a 
twa-icch deal board. 

Rob. Give me your hand. You mean well, but 
you press over hard on my temper. Consider what 
i have been, and what I am become ; above all, 
consider the cause that has forced me to become 
what I am. 

Enter FBANCIS OSBALDISTONE. 

Francis. Ah! MacGregor and Mr. Jarvie, both 
safe? 

Rob. Ay, and like to keep so— the worst hour is 
past. 

Bailie. My conscience ! but It has left plenty o' 
salr banes ahint it ; but a man muBtna expect to 
carry the comforts o' tho sautmarket at his tail, 
when he gangs visiting his Hieland kinsfolk. 

R,b (Aside to Francis.) Year father is now in 
Glasgow; send the packet to him by Mr. Jarvie. 

Francis. My father! How knew you this ? 

Rob. Dispatch your business and follow mc 
Yow shall see tho moonlight on the mountain— you' 
shall hear— 

Bame. What? 

Rob. The night-bird scream ! you will listen to 
her hodings? Now the mist is on the brae, and the 
spirit of the Orcgarach walks! But I forget— you 
mean kindly. Farewell, cousin, farewell. {Shakes 
hands with the Bailie, vho is much affected, — '*Jto 
Fraud.) Follow me towards the Looh; I would 
speak with yon in private. (As Rob is about to exit, 
the Bailie poet *P to him, and offers him the ptirse, 
which he rejects.) Keep your trash, Bailie, keep your 
trash. 

{Exit. 

BaiKe. What did Bob say to ye ? 

Francis. Something concerning these papers. 

Bailie. Ey, papers! Why, by the son o' my 
faithor, Bab is an honest— stay! (Francis tears 
opm the packet.) Here's Mr. Qweu's list— 4 ' Catch 



'em and Whittiogton, 706, M Delightfu'? 't Pollock 
and Peelman, 2-8— 7/» Exact 1 "Grab and Grin- 
per, n — right to a fraction. Lord save us! wtet's 
this • "Will o' Bir Hildebrand OebaMisfc**, in 
favour o* sis nephew, Francis I" My conscience ? 

Francis. Is it possible ? 

Bailie. As fac as death! 

Francis. This, then, was the cause of BashleSgh's 
unrelenting hatred. 

Bailie. Nae matter, we've got the stuff, praise be 
blest— we've got the stuff! 

Francis. Mr. Jarvie, I intrust these documents to 
your care, as, henceforward, the sole agent of my 
father's concerns in Scotland. Tak# some repose, 
and set forward early. 

Bailie. Sole agent, Mr. Osbaldistonel (Bowing.) 
I'll not affect to disclaim having done my beat to 
deserve the favouss o* my frien's in Crane %Uey v 
London ; or that the recompense will not be ad- 
vantageous to Nieoi Jarvie, merchant and magis- 
trate, in the Sautmarket o' Glasgow. But, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, I trust you'll say as little as need be 
o' our pranks here amang the hills. If the members 
o' the Town Council were to ken that ane o their 
body was seen feighting we' a red-bet poker, or 
dangling like an aufd scarecrow o'er a potatoe gar- 
den—my conscience ! they wadna be weel pleased. 
If Bailie Graham was to hear o't It wad be a sair 
hair in my neck as lang as I leeve. 

Francis. Fear nothing, sir, on that score. Your 
kindness deserves, ana shall receive every expres- 
sion of the most grateful sentiments; bnt let me 
beg of yon to lose no time in retaining home. 

Bailie. That yon may swear; and the next time 
you catch me out o' hearing o' St. Mungo's bells 
again, may Bab Boy sleep wi' his ancestors, aud 
me wi' his widow! Eht My conscience 1 

[Exeunt Bailie and Francis. 



SCENE IV. — Rob Roy's Cote, and view of Loch 
Lomond by moonlight. 

Enter BOB BOY and FBANCIS OSBALDIS- 
TONE. 

Rob. Let me now speak of my own concerns. 
My kinsman said something of my boys that sticks 
to my heart, and maddens in my brain— 'twas 
truth he spoke, yet I dared not listen to it— 'twas 
fair he offer 3d, yet I spurned that offer from very 
pride. My poor bairns! I'm vexed when I think 
they must lead their father's life* 

Francis. Is there no way for amending such a 
life, and thereby affording tbera an honourable 
chance of— 

Rob. Yon speak like a boy ! Think you that the 
old gnarled oak can be twisted like the green sap- 
ling? Think you I can forget being branded as an 
outlaw— stigmatised as a traitor a price set uj»on 
my head, aiid my wife and family treated as the 
dam and cubs of a wolf ? The very name, which 
came to mo from a long and noble line of martial 
ancestors, denounced, as if it were a spell to con- 
jure up the devil. 

Francis. Bely on it, the proscription of your 
name and family Is considered by the English as a 
most cruel and arbitrary law. 

Rob. Still it is proscribed; and they shall hear of 
my vengeance, (bat- would scorn to listen to tho 
story of my wrongs; they shall find the name of 
MacGregor if a spell to raise the wild devil withal. 
Ah, Hcav'n help me ! I found desolation where I 
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had left plenty— I looked cist, west, north, and 
south, and saw neither bold nor ooph, shctUnor 
shelter; bo I o*en pulled the bonnet o'er nay brow, 
buck ted the broad-sword to my side, took to the 
mountain and the glen, and became a broken matt. 
But why do 1 speak of thta ? Tie of my children, 
of my poor bairns I have thought, and the thought 
will not leave me. 

Fraud*. Might they not, "With Bonn assistance, 
find an honourable resource in foreign service V 
If such l)e your wish, depend on its being grati- 
fied. 

Rob. (Stretching one hand to him and paving the 
other aero** hi* eiv.) I tliank yon. I thank you. I 
could not have believed tnat mortal man would 
ogaiu havo ,-seeu a tear in MocOregor'K eye. We 11 
speak of this here iff er- we'll talk of it to H^len— 
bat I cannot well spare my boys yet The heather 
i- co fire. 

Francis. Heather en fire? I do not understand 
yon. 

Rob. IMuhlcigh lifxs set the torch— let them that 
can pervert the b':i;:e. (bagpipe* without) Ah! 
they come— then all 'a we!!. 

Frauds. I comprehend. 

H ELEN ami the HI C i II LA NDE *S e liter, TT AM I SH 
a»</ROKEtt'f directing their movements. 

Hob. ITave yon seen Diana and Sir Frederick on 
their way. 

Helen. I have. Stranger, you came to onr un- 
happy country when our bloods were chafed, and 
onr hands were red. Excuse the rudeness that gave 
bo rough a welcome, and lay it on the evil times, 
not upon us. 

Rob. Helen, our friend has Bpokon kindly, and 
proffered nobly— onr boys, our children— 

J/ehn. I understand but no, no, this is not the 
time - besides, I no, no, I will not -cannot part 
from them. 

Fronds. Tour separation is not required— leave 
the country with them. 

Helen. Quit the land of my sires— never I Wild 
as we live, and hopeless, the world has not a scene 
that could console me for the loss of these rudo < 
rocks and glens, where the remembrance of our' 
wrongs is ever sweetened by the recollection of onr 
revenge. 

Francis. MacGrcgor? 

Hob. She says truly— 'twas a vain project We 
cannot follow them— we cannot part with tho last 
ties that render lifo endurable. Wero I to lose sight 
of myn.ttive hills, my heart would sink, and my 
arm would shrink like fern i' the winter's frost 
No, Helen, no — tho heather we have trode on 
whilo living, shall sweetly bloom over us when 
dead 

(Helen throw* licntlf into hi* arm*.) 

Francv. I grieve that my opportunity of serving 
those who have so greatly befriended me is iucoin- 
atible with their prospects and desires. 

Rob. Farewell— the best wish MacGregor can 
give his friend is, that he may see him no 
more. 

Helen. A mother's blessing, for the only kindness 
fihown for years to the blood of MacGregor, be 
upon you. Now, farewell— forget me and mine for 
ever. 

Frond*. Forget? Impossible I 

Helen. All may be forgotten, but tho senss of 
dishonour, and the desire of vengeance. 



Rub. No more. Strike ! 

(March.— 17* HIGHLANDERS ./He tkrour/h 
the mouth of the care, ROBERT and 
HAMISH atretch forth thdr hands to 

£RANCIS a* they pas* in the march.— 
ELEN and ROB R< >Y eacli take team: vf 
him with cordiality and regret, andexcu 
ilirouyh the cave. 

Francis. What a wayward way Is mine! 5I> 
rather'B peace of mind is happily restored l.ut 
xcine, with Diana, U lost for ever. 

HASHLFJGH OS3ALDTSTONE ttpp-ar-. at /.' 
back of the care, and using FRANCIS co;u\j^ 
himself. 

What noise? Surely I heard— no, they hn e left 
me. (The boats arercen pasting th*. Loch n ft ike 
Highlander?.) Tbcy are passing t!;o Loch—, had 
see them no more. 

Eider SIR FREDERICK and DIANA VERNON, 
greatly alarmed. 

Bima. Gone! MacGregor— Helen— our fries .!•» 
gone! 

Sir F. Embarked already I Then my course is 
ended. 

Francis. Amazement! Diana Vernon and— 

Diana. Her father— her unhappy, her wretch 'd 
father. Oh, Frank! we nre beset by enemies on . 
every side — the only path by which we could escape 
is guarded. 

Francis. No danger shall befall you here. 

Sir F. Do not involve yourself in my fate— pro- 
tect my child, but leave me to suffer. I am familiar 
with danger, and prepared to meet it 

J-:ash. (Advances.) Meet it then, here I 

All Rashleigh! 

(Diana turns from him to her father.) 

Rash. Ah, I come tc repay the various obligations 
conferred on me by my friends. (He beckons to 
Soldiers, who enter.) Apprehend Sir Frederick 
Vernon, an attainted traitor— Diana Vernon, and 
Francis Osbaldistone, aiders and abettors of 
treason! 

Francis. Rashleigh, thou art too great a villain for 
words to speak thee. 

Rash. I can forgive your spleen, my gentle cousin 
— it is hard to lose an estate and a mistress in one 
night Take charge of your prisoners. If ray con- 
duct displeases you, lady, you may thank your 
minion there. 

Francis. I never gave you cause. 

Rash. ' l*i3 false: In love, in ambition, in the 
paths of interest, you havo erossod and blighted 
mo at every turn. I was born to be the honour of 
my father's houso— I have been its destruction aud 
disgrace my very patrimony has been yours— but 
if you ever live to possess it, the death curse of him 
you have thus injured shall stick to it 

R b. (without) Grcgarachl 

Rash, (starts) Ah! 

ROB ROY darts in and confront* RASHLEIGH.— 
HIGHLANDERS, led by DOUGAL, appear at the 
mouth of the race, and overpower the SOLDIERS: 
Rub. Now ask for mercy for your soul's sake. 
Rash. Never I 

(Standing on hi* guard) 

Rob. Claymore, then I (Short and rapid combat. — 
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Rashleigh falls, and is caught by Dougal) Die, traitor. 
in your treason ! 

(Rashleigh is carried off by Dougal.) 

Highland marcfi. Enter HELEN MACGREGOR, 
and the Clan, mate and female. BAILIE rum on 
confused. 

Bailie. My conscience! what's hare to do? I 
fear I've lost my way. 

Francis. Mr. Jarvie 1 I thought you were on the 
road to Glasgow. 

Bailie. I thought sae, loo ; but, troth, the brandy 
has deceived mo. My conscience! to think o' a 
magistrate losing Lis head, and losing his herse 
too! 'A little man, ca'd Jobson, dismounted me 
just now in a trice and gallop'd aft, as though my 
cousin Helen hersel' was at his— (stes Helen.)— My 
conscience! 

SirF. Brave Highlander! yon have saved more 
than my life — you Lave preserved my honour. 
You, young man, (to Francis) have proved yourself 
worthy of my child, and to you 1 give her. But 
whence this unexpected aid? I surely -saw the 
boats depart (To Rob.) 

Rob. with half my baud, no more. Dougal over- 
heard, and fortunately apprised me of Rashleigh's 
intentions, and I kept up the appearance which de- 
coyed the villain to his own snare. 

Helen. By Sir Frederick, Vernon's means, your 
father's house has bocn preserved ; that conairfe ra- 
tion must induce his honourable mind to coniirm 
the gift yon prize, and endeavour to obtain from 
the government a remission of the law in favour of 
*» noble enemy. 

Rob. We shall rejoice in your happiness, though 



we may not share in It If, in such moments, yon 
ever think upon MacGregor, think kindly of him ; 
and when yon cast a look towards poor old Scot- 
land, do not forget Rob Roy. 



FINALE.— Air,— " Duncan 

woo." 



Gray cam' here to 



Chorus. J Pardon now the bold Outlaw, 
Rob Roy MacGregor, 0! 

Grant him mercy, gentles a', 
Rob Roy MacGregor, 0! 

Let your hands and hearts agree, 

Set the Highland Laddie. free ; 

Mai? us sing w? muckle glee, 
Rob Roy MacGregor, 01 

Francis. Long the Stale has doom'd his fa* 
Rob Roy MacGregor, 1 
Sttll he spurn'd the hatefu" law, 

Rob Roy MacGregor, 01 
Scots can for their country die, 
Ne'er from Britain's foes they fiet — 
A ' that's past forget, forgie, 
Rob Roy MacGregor, 0! 
Chorus. Let your hands, &c. 

Diana. Scotland 's fear, and Scotland's pride, 
Bob Roy MacGregor, ! 
Tour award must now abide, 

Rob Roy MacGre.or, 
Long your favours, hae been mint, 
Favours J will ne'er resign— ' 
• Welcome then, for auld lang syne, 
Rob Roy MacGregor, ! 
Chorus. Let your hand.^ drc. 
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^persons Represented 



Cato. 


i Makcus. 


f Semproxics. 


1 TlTCS. 


LUC1L'& 


I Decius. 


1 Sypiux. 


1 Makcia. 


Poucii;& 


1 Jlda. 


1 Jlniup. 


1 Lucia. 



ACT I. 
SCENE L-A Hall in the Palace. 
Enter TORCIUS and MARCUS. 

Pwr. The dawn 1b overcast, the morning lowere, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Home. Our father's death 
Would fill up all the guilt of civil war, 
And c ose the scene of blood. Already Ctesar 
Has raveg'd more than half the globe, and 

RCC8 

Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword : 
Should be go further, numbers would be want- 
ing 
To form new battles, and support his crimes. 



Ye gods, what havock docs ambition mako 
Among your works ! 

Afar. Thy steady temper, Porcius. 
Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Coescr, 
fn the calm lights of mild philosophy: 
I'm tortur'd, even to madness, when I think 
On the proud victor: ^very time he's uanj'd, 
1'harsalia rises to my view; I see 
The insulting tyrant prancing o'er the field 
Strew'd with Home's citizens, fend drenched in 

slaughter. 
O Porcius, is thero not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of beavon, 
Bed with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin? 

Per. Believe me, Marcus, 'tis an impious great- 
ness! 
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And mix'd with too much horror to be envied. 
How doe* the lustre of oar father's actiouB, 
Through the daxk<eloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant bright- 
ness ! 
His Buffring8 shine, and spread a glory round 

hii>: 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the causo 
Of honour, virtu?, liberty, and Roma 
Mar, Who knows not this? Hut what can Ccto 
do 
Against a world, a hose, degenerate world, 
That courts the yoko, and bows the neck to 

Camr? 
IV nt up in Utlca, he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatness, 
And cover'd with Numidian guards, directs 
A feeble army and nn empty senate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 
By heavens! such virtues, joined with such suc- 
cess, 
Distract my very soul: our facer's fortune 
"Would almost tempt us to renounce his pre- 
cepts. 
Pear. Bomember what our father oft has told 
us; 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 
Our imdrrjitondiag traces them in vain ; ' 
Lost and bewiiderTl in the fruitles* -sen rob, 
Nor seek with bow much an the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion en<*s. 
Mar. These are suggestions of a mind at ease : , 

Poreios, didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wiiug my soul, thou oouldst not talk thus 

calmly' 
Passion enpitied atflft sneceesless love 
Plant daggers in nay heart, and aggrc vote 
My other griefs, fc ere but toy Lncia h iad,— 
Por. (AiftfeJ . Thou seest not that, thy brother is 
thy rival: 
But I must hide it; for I know thy temper.— 
Now, Marcus, now thy virtue's ou the proof: 
Put forth thy utmost strength, work every 

nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy soul : 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak side, where most our nature 

fails, 
"Would be a conquest worthy Cato's son. 

Mar. Alas! the counsel which I cannot ta'.:e. 
Instead of healing, but upbraids my weak- 
ness. 
Love is not to be reason'd down, or lest 
In high ambition, and a thirst of greatness! 
' Tis second life, that grows into the soul, 
"Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse: 

1 feel it here : my resolution melts— 

Par. Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince : 
He loves our sister Maicia, greatly loves her: 
But still the smother'd .fondness bums within 

Tiim: 
Tlie sense cf honour and desire of fame 
Drive the big passion back into his heart. 
"What! shall an African, shall Juba's heir, 
Reproach great Cato's son, and shew the world 
A virtue wanting in a Roman soul? 

Mar. No mora, no more I your words leave stings 
behind 'em. 
"Whene'er did Juba, or did Porcius, shew 
A virtus that has cast me at a distance, 
And thrown me out in the pursuits of honour I 

Pot: O Marcus! did I know the way to 
ease 
Thy troubled heart, and d* Ungate thy pains 



Believe hie, I could freely die to do it 
Mar. Thou best of brothers, and thou best of 
friends! 
Pardon a weak, distemper'd soul, that swells 
With sudden gusts, and sinks as soon in calms, 
The spurt of passions.- Hut Semprouiws comes: 
lie must not find this softness hanging on 
me, 

{Exit 

Eater SEMPRONIUS. 

San. Conspiracies no sooner shouWhe form'd 

Than executed. {AsiihJ- What means Porcius 
here ? 

I lihe not that cold youth. I mnst dissemble, 

And speak a language foreign to niy heart. 

Good morrow, Porcius! Let us once em- 
brace, 

Onco more embrace, whilst yet we both are 
tree: 

To-morrow, should we thus express our friend- 
ship, 

Each might Toceivo a slave into his arms. 

This sun, perhaps, this morning's sun's the 
last 

That e'er shall tfse on Soman liberty. 
Pot. My father has this morning eall'd to- 
gether 

ITis little Roman senate,*— 

The leavings of Pha«*t!ia.— to consult 

If yet he can oppose the mighty torrent 

That bears down Rotao and all her gods _ be fore 

Or must, at length, glv* up itfco w^f&jj>£te&r. ' 

Scm. Not all Hie pomp a«l mo|Mti*jr^Jwtme 

Can raise her senate mow than C&W6 pre- 

-sence: * ' -i, : 

Hi« virtues rendcr"her assembly awful • * - -"• 
They strike with mtactting like reli^iotrsteat, 
And make even CossaV tremble at the head 
Of armie9 iosh'd with conquest. O my Por- 
cius! 
Could I but call that wondrous man my father, 
Would but thy sister Maicia be propitious 
To thy friend's vows, I might be bless'd in- 
deed. 
Per. Alas! Sempronius, wouldst thou talk of 
lovo 
To Marcia, whilst her father's life's in danger? 
Thou mlght'st as well court the pale trembling 

vestal, 
When she beliolds the holy flame expiring. 

Scm. The more I see the wonders of thy race, 
The more I'm charm'd. Thon must take heed, my 

Porcius; 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's son: 
Thy father's merit seta thee up to view, 
And shows thee in the fairest point of light, 
To make thy virtues, or thy faults conspi- 
cuous. 
Por. Well dost thou mem to cheek my lingering 
here 
On this important hour. I'll straight away, 
To animate the soldiers' drooping courage 
With love of freedom, and contempt of life, 
And try to rouse up all that's Soman in 

'em. 
Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve St* 

[&ri* 
Senu Curse on the stripling ! How ho apes his 
sire: 
Ambitiously sententious!— But I wonder, 
Old Syphax comes not; his Numidian genius 



Is well diapos'd to mischief. 

Cato hie us'd me ill : ' he has refna'd 

His daughter Mareia to my ardent vows t 

Besides, hia baffled arms and ruin'd cause 

Are ban to my ambition. C«esar's favour, 

That showers down greatness on his friends, will 

raise me 
To Home's first honours. If I give up Cato, 
I claim in my reward his captive daughter.— 
Syphax comes. 

Enter SYPHAX. 

Syph. Sempronius, all is ready ; 
I've sounded my Nuaiiduins, man by man* 
And find them ripe for a revolt: th.iy all 
Complain aloud of Cato's discipline, 
And wait but the command to change their 
master. - * 

JS m. Believe me, Syphax, there's no time to 
waste, * 

Even whilst we speak, our conqueror comes 

on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 
But tell me, hast thou yet drawn o'er young 

Juba? 
That still would recommend thee more to Caesar, 
And challenge better terms. 

Syph. Alasl he's lost, 
He's lost, Sempronius; all bis thoughts are 

fall 
Of Cato's virtues. But I'll try once more, 
For every inatant 1 expect him here. 
If yet J can subdue tbuse stubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour, and I know not what, 
That have corrupted hia Numidian temper, 
And Struck the infection into all hi3 soul. 

Sern Be sure to pxess upon him every mo- 
. tiye: 
Jnba's surrender, since his father's death, 
"Would give up Afric into Cesar's hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 

Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, tuat your se- 
nate 
Is call'd together? Gods, thou must be cautious: 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will discern 
Our frauds, unless they're covered thick with art. 

,8fett*. Let me alone, good Syphax : I'll couccal 
My through ts in passion: 'tis the surest way : 
I'll bellow out for Ronio and for my country, 
And mouth at C«sar, till. I shake the senate. 
Your cold hypocrisy's a stale device, 
A worn-out trick: would'st thou be thought in 

earnest, 
Clothe thy feigned zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 

Sgpli. In troth, thou'rt able to instruct grey 
hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit 

Sem. Once more, be sure to try thy skill on 
Juba. 
Meanwhile. I'll hasten to my Roman soldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, ai d, underhand, 
Blow up their discontents, till thev break out^ 
TJnlook'd for, and discharge themselves on Cato. 
Bemember, Syphax, we must work in haste. 
O think, what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods; 
It is a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up With horror all, and big with death; 
Destruction hangs on every word we speak, 
On every thought, tin the concluding stroke 
Determines all, ana closes our design. 
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This headstrong youth, and make him spurn as 

Cato. 
The time is short; Oasar comes rushing on us ;— 
But hold!— young Juba sees mo, and approaches. 

Enter JOBA. 



Syph. Ill try if yet I can reduce to reason 



[Exi*. 



Juba. Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alono. 
I have observ'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent : 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in 

frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus cokBy on thy prince? 

Syph. Tts not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Nor carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart ; 
I have not yet so much the Roman in me. 
Juba. Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous 
terms 
Against these wondrous sovereigns of the 

world ? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before 

'em, 
And own the force of their superior virtue ? 
Syph. Gods ! Where's the worth that sets this 
people up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny sons ? 
Do they tfith tougher sinews bend the bow ? 
Or flics the javelin swifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Boman arm ? 
Who, like our active African, instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops the embattled elephant, 
Loaden with war? These, these are arts, c.y 

priuce, 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Bomo. 
Juba. These all are virtues of a meaner 
rank, 
Perfections thatere placed in bonee and nerves : 
A Boman soul is bent on higher views. 
To make man mild and sociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild, licentious savage, 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts, 
The embellishments of life ; virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Syph. Patience, kind heavens! Excuse an old 
man's warmth : — 
What are these wondrous civilizing arts, 
This Boman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
That render men thus tractable and tame? 
Are thoy not only to disguise our passions, 
To set oar looks at variance with our thoughts? 
In short, to change us into other creatures 
Than what our nature and thtf gods design'd 
us? 
Juba. To strike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes to 
Cato! 
There niay'st thou see to what a godlike 

• height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man : 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and 

ease. 
Ho strives with thirst and hunger, toil and 

heat ; 
Andj when his fortune sets before him all 
The pomps and pleasures that our souls can 

wish, 
His rigid virtue will accept of nona 

'Syph. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practises these boasted virtues: 
, Coarse arc hiB moils, the fortune of the chase ; 
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Amidst the running stream be slakes his thirst, 
Toils all the day, and, at the approach of 

night, 
On the first friendly -bank he throws Jilm 

down. 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn ; 
Then rises fresh, pursues his wonted game, 
And if, the following day, he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Juba. Thy prejudice, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance, and choice ; 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
Tut, grant that others could with equal glory, 
Look down on pleasures and the baits of 

sense, 
Where shall we find the man that bears afflic- 
tion, 
G reat and majestic in his griefs, like Gato ? 
How dues he rise against a load of woes. 
And thank the gods that throw the weight upon 
him? 
St/ph. 'Tis pride, rank pride, and naughtiness of 
soul; 
I think, the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Eoman virtue, and of Cato's cause, • 
He had not fallen, by a slave's hand, inglorious ; 
Nor would his slaughter'd army now have 

* lam 
On Afrlc's sands, disflgur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Juba. Why dost thou . call *my sorrows np 
afresh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

Syph. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's 
ills! 

Juba. What wouldst thou have jne do ? 

Syph. Abandon Gato. 

Juba. Never: I should bo more than twice an 
orphan 
By such a loss. 

Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds yon; 
You long to call him father : Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Gato; 
No wonder, you are deaf to all I say. 

Juba. No more; your zeal -becomes importu- 
nate. 
I've hitherto permitted It to rave, 
And talk at large : but learn to ketp it in, 
Lest it should take more freedom than I'll give 
it 

Syph. Yet hear me, prince, tbo' hard to conquer 
love, 
•Tis easy to divert and break its force : 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zamba's royal court 
Have faces flush'd with more exalted charms ; 
The sun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works np more fir* and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon for- 
get 
The palo, unrlpen'd beauties of the north. 

Juba. 'Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire : 
Paauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex : 
True, she is fair,— O how divinely fair ! 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato's soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 



While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 
Syp'i. How does you tongue grow wanton in her 
praise! 
But, on my knees, I beg you would consider— 
Juba. Ha! is't hot she? It is f— she moves this 
way: 
And with her Lucia, Lucius' fair daughter. 
My heart beats thick. I pr'ythee, Syphax, leave 
me. 
Syph. Ten thousand curses fasten on hem 
both I 
Now will this woman, with a single glance, 
Undo what I've been labouring all this while. 

ExiL 
.Enter MABOIA and LUCIA. 

Juba. Hail, charming maid! How does thy 

beauty Tm oo th 
The face of war, and make even horror smile ! 
At sight of thee my heart shakes off its sorrows ; 
I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me ; 
And, for a while, forget the approach of Caesar. 

Mar. I should be griev'd, young prince, to think 
my presence 
Unbent your thoughts, and slacken'd them to 

arms, 
While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field. 

Juba. O Marcia! let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes follow me to battle : 
The thought will give new vigour to my arm. 
Add strength and weight to my descending sword, 
And drive it in a tempest on the foe. „ 

Mar. My prayers and wishes always shall at- 
tend 
The friends of Borne, the glorious cause of virtue. 
And men approv'd of by the gods and Cato. 

Juba. That Juba may deserve thy pious cares, 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father; 
Transplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I shine like him. 

Mar. My father never at a time like this 
Would lay out his great soul in words, and waste 
Such preciousmomenta 

Juba. Thy reproofs are just, 
Thou virtuous maid ! I'll hasten to my troops, 
And fire their languid souls with Cato's virtue. 
If e'er I lead them to the field, when all 
The war shall stand rang'd in its just array 
And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee,— 
O lovely maid !— then will I think on thee ; 
And in the shock of charging hosts, remember 
What glorious deeds should grace the man who 

hopes 
For Marcia's love. 

lExit. 

>Luc. Marcia, you're too severe. 
How could you chide, and drive so sternly from 

you, 
A prince that loves and dotes on you to death ? 

Mar. How, Lucia! would'st thou have me sink 
. away 
In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love, 
When every moment Cato's life's at stake ? 

Luc. Why have not I this constancy of mind, 
Who have so many griefs to try its force ? 
Pity and love, by turns, oppress my heart 

Mar. Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me, 
And let me Bhare thy most retir'd distress t 
Tell me, who raises up this conflict in thee ? 

Luc t need not blush to name them, wheju I 
say, 
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They're Marcle's brothers, and the sons of Cato. 
Mar. Bat tell me, whose address thou favour'st 
most: 
I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 
Luc Suppose 'twere Porcius, could you blame 
my choice?' 

Porcius, thou hast stolen away my soul t 
Marcus is furious; wild, in his complaints; 

1 hear with a secret kind of dread. 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 

Mar. Alas, poor youth! And canst thou throw 
him from thee ? 
How will thy coldness raise 
Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom I 
I dread the consequence. 

Luc. You seem to plead 
Against your brother Porcius. 

Mar. Lucia, no ; 
Had Porcius been the successful lover, 
The same compassion would have fallen on him. 
-Luc Porcius himself oft falls in tears before 
me, * 

As if he mourn'd his rival's ill success ; 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor shew which way it turns : so much it fears 
The Bad effects that it would have on Marcus 

Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate oar sorrows; 
But to the gods submit the event of things. 
Our lives, discoltbr'd with our present woes, 
May still grow bright, and smile with happier 

hours: 
So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines, ' 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines, 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in it* fair bosom shews. 

[Exeunt. 



AOTIL 

SCENE L— The Senate House. 

SEMPBONIUS, LUCIUS, and Senators discovered. 

Sem. Borne still survives in this assembled 
senate. 
Let us remember we are Oaio's friends, 
And act like men who claim that glorious title. 
Luci. Cato will soon be here, and open to us 
The occasion of our meeting. 

{Trumpets.) 
Hark! he cornea 
Hay all the guardian-gods of Borne direct him I 

Enter CATO, POBCIUS, and MABOUS. 

Cato. Fathers, we once again are met in council : 
Cesar's approach has summon'd us together, 
And Borne attends her fate from our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold, aspiring man? 
Success still follows him, and backs his c rim 63: 
Pharsaliagave him Borne; Egypfchas since 
Beceiv'd his yoke, and the whole Nile is Ceesar s. 
Why should I mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Numidia's burning sands 
Still smoke with blood. 'Tis time we should de- 
cree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Libya's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts :— are they still 

flx'd 
To hold it out, aadflght it to (be last? 



Or are your hearts subdu'd at length, and 

wrought 
By time and ill success to a submission? 
Sempronius, speak. 

Sem. My voice is still for war. 
Gods! can a Boman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose,— slavery or death ; 
No ; let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon 

him. 
Perhaps, some arm, more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 

bondage. 
Bise, fathers, rise ! tis Koine demands your 

help! 
Bise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens! 
Bouse up for shame I our brothers of Phar- 

salia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud, — To 

battle : 
Great Pompey's shade complains that we are 

slow, 
And Scipio's ghost walks unreveng'd amongst 

us. 
Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous seal 
Transport the© thus beyond the bounds of reason. 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides: 
All else is towering frenzy and distraction. 
Are not the lives of those who draw the sword 
In Bome's defence, intrusted to our care? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter, 
Might not the impartial world too justly say, 
We lavish'd at our death the blood of thousands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next would know what's your opinion. 
Luci. My thoughts, I must confess, are turn d on 

peace. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves, 
But free the commonwealth : when this end 

fails, 
Arms have no further use : our country's cause, 
That drew our swords, now wrests them from our 

hands, 
And bids us not delight in Boman blood 
Unprofltably shed, what men could do 
Is done already : heaven and earth will wit- 
ness, 
If Borne must fall, that we are innocent. 

(SUs.) 
Cato. Let us appear nor rash, nor diffident : 
Immoderate valour swells into a fault ; 
And fear, admitted into publio counsels, 
Betrays, like treason : let us shun them both. 
Fathers, I cannot see that our affairs 
Are grown thus desperate: we have bulwarks 

round us ; 
Within our walls are troops inur'd to toil 
In Af Tic's heats, and seasoned to the sun ; 
Numidia's spacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Beady to rise at its young prince's call. 
While there is hope, do not distrust the gods ; 
But wait, at least, till Cesar's near approach 
Force us to yield. 'Twill never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Borne fall a moment ere her time ? s - 
No ; let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and spin it to the last ; 
So shall we gain still one day's liberty : 
And let me perish, but, in Cato's Judgment* 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondafc^. 
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Enter JUNIUS. 



Jim. Fathers, even now a herald is arriv'd 
From Coeear's camp j and with him comes old 

Dccius, 
The Roman knight: he carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to speak with Cato 
Cato. By your permission, fathers. Bid him en- 
ter. 

[Exit Junius. 
Dccius was once my friend: hut other pros- 
pects 
Have loos't* those ties, and hound him fast to 

Ceesar. 
His message may determine our resolves. 

Enter DECIUS, JUNIUS, and TITUS. 

Die: Ctesar sends health to Cata. 

Gito. Could he send it 
To Cato's slaughter'd friends, it would be wel- 
come.' 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? 

Dec. My business is with Cato. Cwsar sees 
The straits to which you're driven; and as he 

knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 

Cato. My life is grafted on the fate of Home. 
Would he save Cato? Bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this: and tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life which he has power to oiler. 

Dee. Borne and her senators submit to Ccesar: 
fler generals and consuls are no more, 
Who cheek'd his conquests, and denied his tri- 
umphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Caesar's friend ? 

Cato. Those very reasons thou hast urg'd, forbid 

Dec Cfesar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore sets this value on your life : 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendship, 
And name your terms. 

Cato. Bid him disband his legions ; 
Restore the commonwealth t<\ liberty; 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate: 
Bid him -do this, and Cato is his friend. 

Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wis- 
dom. 

Cato. Nay, more : though Cato's voice was ne'er 
employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varnieh crimes,— 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favour, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 

Dec A style like this becomes a conqueror. 

Cato. Decius, a style like this becomes a Bo- 
man. 

Dee. What is a Roman that is Caesar's foe ? 

Cato. Greater than Caesar; he's a friend to 
virtue. 

Dec. Consider, Cato, you're in Ulica, 
And at the head of your own little senate; 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 

Cato. Let him consider that who drives us 
hither: 
Tis Cassar' s sword has made Rome's senate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas ! thy dazzled eye 
Behokhvihia man in a false glaring light, 
Which conquest and success have thrown upon 

him! 
Didst thou but view him right, thou'st see him 

black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes 
That strike my soul with horror but to name 'em. 



1 know thou look'st on nie, as on a wretch 
Beset with Ills, and cover'd with misfortunes; 
But, by the gods I swear 1 millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Cieesar. 

Die. Does Cato send this answer back us Ceseor; 
For all his generous cares and pr offer' d friend- 
ship? 

Cato. His cares forme arc insolent and vain: 
Presumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Cesar shew the greatness of his soul, 
Eid him employ his care for these my friends. 
And make good use of his ill-gotten power, 
By sheltering men much better than himself. 

Dec Your high unconquer'd heart makea you 
forget 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy, 
All Rome will be in tears. 

lExity with Jun. and Titus 

Sent. Cato, we thank thee: 
Cassar will shriuk to hear the words thou utter'st, 
And shudder in the midst of all his conquests. 

Laci. The senate owns it gratitude to Cato ; 
Who with so great a soul consults its safety, 
And guards our Jives, while he neglects his own. 

Sem. Sempronius gives no thanks on this ac- 
count, 
Lucius seems fond of life: but what is life T 
r Tis not to draw fresh air from time to time; 
'Tis, to be free. When liberty is gone, 
Life grsws insipid, and has lost its relish. 
Oh ! could my dying hand but lodge a sword 
In Csesar's bosom and revenge my country, 
By heavens, I could enjoy the pangs of death. 
And smile in agony ! 

Lmi. Others, perhaps, 
May serve their country with as warm a zeal, 
Though 'tis not kindled into so much rage. 

Sem. This sober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. 

Cato. Come, no more, Semnroniua. 
All here are friends to Rome, and to each other: 
Let us not weaken still the weaker side 
By our divisions. 

S m. Cato, my resentments 
Are sacrifle'd to Rome. I stand reprov'd. " 

Cato. Fathers 'tis time you come to a resolve. 

Luci. Cato, we all go in to your opinion : 
Cassar's behaviour has convinced the senate 
Wo ought to hold it out till terms arrive. 

Sem. We ought to hold it out till death. But; 
Cato, 
My private voice is drown'd amid the senate's.' 

Calo. Then let us rise, my friends, and-gtrive to 
fill 
This little interval this pause of life. 
While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful 
With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it: 
That heaven may say, it ought to be prolong^. 
Fathers, farewell^ The young Numidlan prince 
Comes forward, and expects to know our conn- 
sela 

{Exeunt ait but Oat* 

Enter JUBA.' , 

Cato. Juba, the Roman senate has reBoltf'd 
Till time give better prospects, still to keep 
The sword unsheath'd, and turn its edge on 
Ceesar. 

Jttoa, The resolution fits a Roman sen&ta. 
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But, Cato, lend me for ft while thy patience, 
And condescend to hear a young man speak. 
My father, when, some days before his death, 
He order'd me to march for tftica, 
(Alas, I thought not then his death so near!) 
Wept o'er mo, press'd me in his aged arms, 
And, as his griefs gave way, "My bod,'' he 

said, 
M However fortune may dispose of mo, 
Be Cuto's friend: he'll train thee up to gr .-at 
And virtuous deeds: do bat observe him well, 
Thoa'lt shun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to bear 
'em." 
Cato. Thy sire, good Juba, was a worthy 
prince, 
And merited, alas ! a belter fate : 
lint heaven thought otherwise. 

Juba. Us cruel fa to, 
In spite of all the fortitude that phines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my soul and tills niy eyes with tears. 
Cato. It is an honest sorrow, and becomes 

thee. 
Juha. His virtues drew respect from foreign 
climes : 
The kings of Afric sought him for Jheir friend; 
Kings far remote' that rule, as fame reports, 
Behind the bidden sources of the Nile ; 
Oft have their black ambassadors apprar'd, 
Loaded with gifts, and flli'd the courts of 
Zania. 
Cato. I am no stranger to thy father's great- 
ness. 
Juba. I do not mean to boast his power and great- 
ness 
Bat point out new alliances to Cato. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cause, and court 
The assistance of my father's numerous friends? 
Did tbey know Cato, our remotest kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him ! 
Their swarthy hosts would darken all our 

plains, 
Doubling the native horror of the war, 
And making death more grim. 
Cato. And canst thou think, 
Cato will fly before the sword of Cflcsar, 
Beduc'd, like Hannibal to seek relief 
From court to. court, and wander up and 

down 
A vagabond in Afric? 
Juba. Cato, perhaps, 
I'm too officious ; but my forward cares 
Would fain preserve a life of so much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I see such virtue 
Afflicted by the weight of such misfortunes. 

Cato. Thy nobleness of soul obliges me. 
But know, young prince, that ' valour soars 

above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
These are not ills; else would they never 

fall 
On heaven's first favourites, and the best of 

men; 
The gods, in bounty, work up storms about 

us, ' # 

That give mankind occasion to exert w 
Their hidden strength, and throw out into prac- 
tice 
Virtues which lie conceal'd 
In the smooth seasons and calms of life. 
Juba. Pm charm'd whene'er thou talk'st: I pant 
for virtue, 
And all my soul endeavours at perfection. 



Caio. Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, and 
toil?— 
Laborious virtues all ;— learn them from Cato! 
Success and fortune must thou learn from 
C»*ar. 
Juba. The best good fortune that can fall on 
Juba, 
The whole success at which my heart aspires, 
Depends on Cato. 

Ca o. What does Juba say? 
Tell me thy wishes, prince. 

Juba. 0, they're extravagant t 
Still let me hide them. 

Cdto. Speak: what canst thou ask 
That Cato will refuse ? 

Juba. I fear to name it: 
Maroia inherits all her father's virtues*- - 
Cato. Adieu, young prince : I would not hear a 
word 
Might lessen thee in my esteem. Remember, 
The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exacts severity from all our thoogtits: 
It is not now a time to talk of aught 
Bnt chains or conquest* liberty or death. 

[£«'. 
Enttr SYPHAX. 
Syph. How's this, my prince! What! oover'd 
withconfusicn? 
You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 
Juba. Syphax, I'm undone. 
Syph. I know it welL 
Juba. Cato thinks meanly cf me. 
Syph, And so will all mankind. 
Juba. I've open'd to him 
The weakness of my soul, my lovCfor Marcia. 

Syph Cato's a proper person to intrust 
A love-tale with ! 

Juba. O, I could pierce my heart, 
My foolish heart ! Was ever wretch like TTpba ? 
Syph. Alas, my prince, how are you chang'd of 
latel 
I've known young Juba rise before the sun, 
To beat the thicket where the tiger slept, 
Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts: 
How did the colour mount into your cheeks, 
When first you roug'd him to the chase t I've seen 

you, 
Even in the Libyan dog-days, hunt him down; 
Thon charge him close, provoke him to the 

rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, stooping from your 

horse, 
Rivet the panting savage to the ground. 
Juba. Pr'ythee, no more. 
Syph, How would the old king smile 
To see you weigh the paws, whoa tipp'd with 

gold, 
And throw the shaggy spoi'.s about your shoul- 
ders ! 
Juba. Syphax, this old mau's talk,*though honey 
flow'd 
In every word, would now lose all its sweet- 
ness. 
Cato's displeas'd, and Marcia's lost for ever ! * 
Syph. Young prince, I yet could give you good 
advice : 
Marcia might still be yours. 

Juba. What say'st thou, Syphax ? 
By heavens, thou turn'st me all into atten- 
tion! 
Sjmh. Marcia might still be yours, 
Juba. Ab how, dear Syphax? 
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Jute commands Numidia's hardy. 

troops, 

Mounted on steeds unus'd to the restraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the wind: 
Give but the woifi, we'll snatch this damsel 

And hear her off. 

Juba. Can such dishonest thoughts 
Rise up in man? Would'st thou seduce my youth 
To do an act that would destroy my honour ? 

Syph. Gods, l could tear my beard to hear you 
talk! * 
Honour's a fine imaginary notion, 
That draws in raw and inexperiene'd men 
To real mischiefs, while tbey hunt a shadow. 

-Juba. Wouldst thou degrade thy prince into a 
ruffian? 

Syph. The boasted ancestors of these great men 
Whose virtue you admire, were all such ruffians: 
Th's dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape: 
Your Scipios, Caesars, Pompeys, afld your Catos,— 
These gods on earth,— are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids, of ravisb'd Sabines. 

JWxx. Syphax, I fear, that hoary head of thine 
Abounds too much in our Numidian wiles. 

Syph. My prince, you want to know the world : 
You have not read mankind ; your youth admires 
The throes and swellings of a Roman soul, 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 

Juba. If knowledge of the world makes men per- 
fidious, 
Mny Juba ever live in ignorance! 

Xyph. Go, go, you're young. 

Juba. Gods! mast I tamely bear 
'liils arrogance unanswer'd? Thou'rt a traitor, 
A false old traitor! 

Syph. ( A side.) I have gone too far. 

Juba. C-ato shall know the baseness of thy soul. 

SypK (Aside) I must appease this storm or 
perish in it 
Young prince, behold these locks that are grown 

white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. 

Juba. Those locks shall ne'er protect thy inso- 
lence. 

Syph. Must one rash word, the infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my *etter years ? 
This the reward of a whole life of service? 
Curse on the boy! how steadily he hears me ! 

(Aside.) 

Juba. Is it, because the throne of my forefathers 
Still stands unflll'd, and that Nnmidia's crown 
Hangs doubtful yet whose head it shall inclose, 
Thou thus presum'st to treat thy prince with 
scorn ? 

Syph. Why will you rive my heart with such 
expressions ? 
Does not old Syphax follow you to war? 
What are his aims ? What is it he aspires to? 
Is it not this ? To shed the slow remains, 
His last poor ebb of blood, in your defence ? 

Juba. Syphax, no more : I would not hear you 
talk. 

Syph. Nothearmetalk? What! when my faith 
to Juba, 
My royal master's son, is call'd in question? 
My prince may strike mo dead, and I'll be dumb: 
But, whilst I live, I must not hold my tongue, 
And languish out old age in his displeasure. 

Juba. Thou know'st the way too' well into my 
heart: 
o belieTe thee loyal to thy prince. 



Syph. What greater instance can I give? I've 

offer'd 
To do an action which my soul abhors. 
And gain you whom yon love, at any price : 
And tis for this my prince has call'd me traitor. 
Juba. Sure thou mistak'st : I did not call thee 

so. 
Syph. Ton did, indeed, my prince ; you cali'd 

me traitor: 
Nay, further, threaten'd you'd complain to Cato. 
Of what, my prince, would you complain to Cato ; 
, That Syphax loves you, and would sacrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your service ? 
Juba. Syphax, I know thou lov'st me: bat thy 

zeal 
To serve thy master, carried thee too far. 
Honour's sacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets 

her. 
And imitates her actions, where she is not; 
It ought not to be sported with, 
Syph. Believe me, prince, yon make old Syphax 

weep, 
To hear you talk ; but 'tis with tears of joy. 
If e'er your father's crown adorn your brows, 
Numidia will be blest by Gate's lectures. 

Juba. Give me thy hand : we'll mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and f rowardness 6f age. 
Thy prince esteems thy worth, and loves thy 

person: 
If e'er the sceptre comes into my hand, 
Sypbax shall stand the second in my kingdom. 
Syph. Why will you overwhelm my age with 

kindness ? 
My joy grows burthensome : I sha'n't support it 
Juba. My friend, farewelL I'll hence, and try to 

find 
Some blest occasion that may set me right 
In Cato's thoughts. I'd rather have that man 
Approve my deeds, than worlds for my admirers. 

{Exit. 
Syph. Young men soon give, and soon forget 

affronts ; 
Old age is slow in both A false old traitor! 
Those words, rash boy, may chance to coat thee 

dear. 
My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee : 
But hence! 'tis gone: I give it to the winds. 
Cojsar, I'm wholly thine. 

Enter SEMPRONIUS. 

All hail, Sempronius! 

Well, Cato's senate is resolv'd to wait 

The fury of a siege, before it yields. 

Sem. Syphax, we both were on the verge of fate: 
Lucius declar'd for peace, and terms were offer'd 
To Cato by a messenger from Ceeaar. 

Syph. Who is this messenger ? 

Sem. I've practis'd with him ; 
And found a means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 
IsJubaiix'd? 

Si/ph. Yes; but it is to Cato. 
I've tried me force of every reason on him ; 
Laid safety, life, and interest in his sight ; 
But all are vain ; he scorns them all for Cato. 

Sem. Well, 'tis no matter; we shall do withou 
him. 
My friend, I no w may hope thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba's cause, and wishest Marcia mine. 

Sgph. May she be thine as fast as thou would** 
have bet] 
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Eut are thy troops prepar'd for a revolt ? 
Does the sedition catch from man to man, 
And run among their ranks? 

Sem. All, all is ready ; 
The factions leaders are our friends, and spread 
Murmurs and discontents among the soldiers : 
Within an hoar, they'll storm the senate-house. 

SypJk Meanwhife, I'll draw up my Numidian 
troops • 

Within the square, to exercise their arms, . 
And, as I see occasion, favour thee. 
I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, while unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. 
So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
■Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes descend. 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away, 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 
And. smother'd in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 

{Exeunt. 



ACT in. 

SCENE L— A Portico of the Palace. 

Enter MABCU3 and POECIUS. 

Mar. Thanks to my stars, I have not rang'd 

about 
Tbe wilds of life, ere I could find a friend; 
Nature first pointed out my Forcius to me, 
And early taught me, by her secret foree, 
To love thy person, ere I knew thy merit ; 
Till what was instinct, grew up into friendship. 
Par. The friendships of the world are oft, my 

brothers, 
Confed'racies in vice, or leagues of pleasure ; 
Ours has severest virtue for its basis, 
And such a friendship ends not but with 

life. 
Mar. Porgius, thou know'st my soul in all its 

weakness ; 
Then, pr'ythee, 6parc me on Us tender side j 
Indulge me but in love, my other passions 
Shall rise and fall by virtue's nicest rules. 
Pot: When love's well time d, 'tis not a fault to 

love: 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the 

wiso 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 
I would not urge thee to dismiss thy passion, 
I know 'twere vain, but to suppress its force, 
Till better times may make it look more grace- 
ful. 
Mar. Alas! thou talk'st like one who never 

felt 
Tbe impatient throbs and longings of a soul 
That pants and reaches after distant good. 
A lover does not live by vulgar time: 
In every moment of my Lucia's absence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burthen ; 
And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 
I'm ten times more undone; while hope, and 

fear, 
And grief, and rage, * and ldve, rise up at 

once. 
And with variety of pain distract me. 
Por. What can I say, or do, to give thee 

help? 
Mar. Porcius,, thou oft enjoy 'at the fail* one's 

presence : 



Then undertake my cause, and plead it to 

her 
t With all the strength and heat of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendship can inspire* 
Tell her, thy brother languishes to death, 
And fades away, and withers in his bloem ; 
That he forgets his ajecp, and loathes his 

food. 
That youth, and health, arfd war, are joyless to 

him: 
Describe his anxious days, and restless nights, 
And all the torments that thou see'st me suf- 
fer. 
Por. I do entreat thee, give me not an of- 
fice 
That suits with me so ili: thou know'st my 
temper. 
Mar. Canst thou bchoVl me sinking in my 
woes, 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raise me fron&^&midst this plunge of sor- 
rows? 
O, Porcius, Porcius ! from my soul I wish 
Thou didst but know thyself what 'tis to love : 
Then would'st thou pity and assist thy brether. 

(Retires in gi eat agitation.) 

Por. (Aside.) What should I do? If I disclose 
my passion, 
Our friendship's at an end: if I conceal it, 
The world will call me false to friend and 
brother. 
Mar. But see where Lucia, at her wonted 
hour, 
Amid the eool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-day breeze! Behold her! 

Porcius, 
That face, that shape, those eyes, that heaven of 

beauty I 
Observe her well, and blame me if thou canst 
Por. She sees us and advances. 
Mar. I'll withdraw, 
And leave you for a while. Bemember, Porcius, 
Thy brother's life depends upon thy tongue. 

{Exit. 
Enter LUCIA. 

Luc Did I not see your brother Marcus 

here? 
Why did he fly the place, and shun my pre- * 

sence ? 
/o-. O, Lucia! language is too faint to 

shew 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. 
My heart bleeds for him : 

EVen now, while thus I stand blest in thy pre- 
sence, * » 
A secret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, 
And I'm unhappy, though thou smil'st upon 

me. 
Luc. How wilt tbou guard thy honour in the 

shock 
Of love and friendship? Think betimes, my 

Porcius, * 
Think how the nuptial tie, that might ensure 
Our mutual bliss would raise to such a height 
Thy brother's grfefs, as might, perhaps, destroy 

him. • 

Por. Alas, poor youth! What dost thou think, 

my Lucia ? 
His generous, open, undesigning heart 
Has begg'd his rival to solicit for him ; 
Then do not strike him dead with a denial; 
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But hold him up in life, and cheer his soul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope: 
Perhaps, when we have pass'd these gloomy 

hours, ■ 
And weather d out the storm that beats upon' 

us,— 
'Taw. No, Porcius, no : I see thy sister's tears, 
Thy father's auguiab, and thy brother'* death, 
lu ihc pursuit of our ill-fated loves : 
And, I'orcius, here I swear, to heaven I swear, 
To heaven, and all the powers that judge man- 
kind, 
X ever to join my plighted hand with thine, 
While such a cloud of mischief hangs about us ; 
)'ut to forget our loves, and drive tbee out 
From all my thoughts, as far as I am ablo. 
Por. What bast tho* said? Recall those hasty 

words, 
Or I am lost for ever. 
Lw. Think, Porcius; think thou see'st thy dying 

brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all besmear'd with 

blood, 
Storming at heaven and thee. Thy awfnl sire 
Sternly demands tho cause, fcie accursed cause 
That robs him of his son. Farewell, my Porcius! 
Farewell, though death is in the word, for ever! 
Por. Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er 

thee, 
And can't got loose. 

Luc. If the firm Porcius shake 
To hear of parting, think what Lucia suffers 
But see, thy brother Marcus bends this way : 
I sicken at the sight Once more* farewell ! 
Farewell! ond kuOw, thou wrong'et me, if thou 

think'st 
Ever was lore, or ever grief, like mine. 

[Exit 
Enter CAUCUS. 

Mar. Poreius, what hopes? How stands she? 
Am I doom'd 
To life or death ? 
Por. What would'st thon have me say? 
Mar. Thy downeast looks, and thy disordered 
thoughts, 
Tell me my fate ; I ask not the success 
My cause has found. . 
Por. I m griev'd I undertook it. 
Mar. What does the barbarous maid insult my 
heart, 
And triumph in my pains? 
- Por. Away! you're too suspicious ta your 

griefs ; 
Lucia, though sworn never to think of love, 
Compassionates your pains, and pities you. 
Mar. Compassionates my pains, and pities 
me! 
V.'lat is compassion, when 'tis void of love? 
1'<i;j1 that 1 was, to choose so cold a friend 
To urge my cause I Compassionates my pains 1 
To one that asks tho warm reiurus of love, 
Compassion's cruelty: 'tis scorn— 'tis death, 
1'or. Marcus, no morel Have I deserv'd this 

treatment? 
Mur. What have I said? Porcius! forgive 
me! 
A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 
With everything, its friends, itself, 

* ~ (Trumpets sound.) 

JVit, ah! 

What means that sound, big with the threat of 

* war? • - 



CATO. 

What new alarm ? 

{Tru mpet* sound.) 
Por. A second, louder yet, 
Swells in the wind, and comes more full upon us. 
Mar. Oh, for some glorious cause to fall in 
battle! 
Lucia, thou hast undone me : thy disdain 
lias broke my heart: 'tis death must give me 
ease. 
Por. Quick, let us hence : who knows if Cato's 
life 
Stands sure? O Marcus, I an < n fl e! my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's vc e, ad burns for 
glory. 

[Ejrcunt. 



SCENE IL— .4 Square before the Palace. 

Enter SEMPKONIUS, JUNIUS, TITUS, and ab\er 
Mutineers. 

Sem. At length the winds are rais'd, the storm 
blows high; 
Beit your care, my friends to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has spent itself on Cato's head. 
Meanwhile, I'll herd among his friends, and seem 
One of tho number ; that, whate'er arrive, 
My friends and fellow-soldiers may be safe. 

{Exit 
Sun. We are all safe ; Sempronlus is our friend. 
(Trumpets sound.) 
Hark ! Cato enters. Bear up boldly to Wro ; 
This day will end our toils, and. give us rest. — 
Fear nothing; for Seiapronhis U our friend. 

(Trumpcts sound.) 

Enter CATO, POECIUS, MARCUS, LUCIUS, SEH- 
PBONIOS,iSfe'«or«,<{r, 

Cato. Where are these bold, intrepid sons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their general send a bravo doiiance ? 

Sem. (Aside.) Curse on tteir dastard souls, they 
stand astonish'd 1 

Cato. Perfidious men! -and will you thus dis- 
honour 
Tour past exploits,. and sully all your wars? 
Do you confess, 'twas not a zeal for Rome, 
Nor love of liberty, 

Drew you thus far, but hopes to share the spoil 
Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces? 
Flr'd with such motives, you do w*dl to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Caesar's banners. 
Behold, ungrateful men!— . 
Behold my bosom naked to your swords. 
And let the man that's iujur'd strike the blow. 
Which of you aU suspects that he is wroog'd, 
Or thinks he smTerB greater ills than Cato r 
Am I distinguish'd from you but by toils? 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares f 
Painful pre-eminence ! 

Sem. (Aside,) By heavens they droop :— 
Confusion to the villains!— all is lost 

Cato. Hence worthless men!— hence, and com- 
plain to Caesar, 
Ton could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the hardships that your general bore. 

Luci. See, Cato, see,— the unhappy men!— they 
weep: 
Fear, and remorse, and sorrow for their ©rime 
Appear in every look and plead fo^ mercy, 
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Cato. Learn to be honest men ; give up your 
leaders, 
And pardon shall descend on aH the rest 

Sem. Cato, commit these wretches to my care : 
First, let them each he broken on the racte,— 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leisure round the Woody Btake ; 
There let them hang, and taint the soothe- n wind ; 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
Wben they look up, and see their fellow-traitors 
Stuck on a fork, and blackening in the ««n. 

Cato. Forbear, Sempronius >— see they suffer 
death; 
But, in their deaths, remember they are men.— 

[The Mutineers retire^-The four Senators 
enhance into their places, 

Lucius, the base, degenerate age requires 
Severity an d justice 4n its rigonr ; 
This curbs an impious, bold, offending world. 
Commands obedience, and gives force to laws. 
When by just vengeance guilty mortals perish. 
The gods behold their punishment with pleasure, 
And lay the uplifted thunderbolt aside. 

Sem, Cato, I gladly execute thy will. 

Cato. Meanwhile, we'll sacrifice to liberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous phut of power deliver'd down, 
From age to. age, Dyvour renown'd forefathers, 
So dearly bought, the price of so much blood : 
O let it never perish in your hands, 
But piously transmit it to your children ! 
Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 
And make our lives in thy possession happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence l 

[Flourish,— Exeunt Cato, Porcius, Marcus, Lucius, 
Senators, Ac 

.Tun. Sempronius, you have acted like yourself: 
One would have thought, you had been half in ear- 
nest - * 
Sem. Villain, stand off !—Ease, grovelling, worth- 
Jess wretches! 
Mongrels in faction ! poor faint-hearted traitors! 
Tit. Nay, now you carry it too far, Sempronius : 
Throw off the mask; there are none here but 
friends. 
Sem. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves 
presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
They're thrownneglected by: but, if it fails, 
They're Bure to die like dogs, as you shall do.— 
Guards!— 

Enter Guards. % 

Here, take these factious monsters, drag them 

forth 
To sudden death, 
Jun. Nay; since it comes to this,— 
Sem. Despatch them quick; -but first, pluck out 
their tongues; 
Lest with their dying breath they sow sedition. 

[Exeunt Guards, with the Mutineers. 

« 
Enter SYPHAX. 

Hfph. Our first design, my friend, has prov'd 
abortive; 
Still there remains an after-game to play. 
My troops are mounted ; their Numldisn steeds 
Snuff np the wind, and long to scour the desert: 
Ijet but Sempronius head us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his 
guard, 



And hew down all that would oppose our passage. 
A day will bring us into Cosar's camp. 
Sem. Confusion! I have fail'd of half my pur- 
pose: 
Marcta, the charming ftfareia's left behind] 
Syph. How! will Sempronius turn a woman's 

slave? 
Sem. Think not that I can ever feel the soft 
Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love, 
Syphax, I long to clasp that haughty maid, 
And bend her stubborn virtue to my passion: 
When I have gone thus far, I'd cast her off. 
Syph. What hinders then, but that thou find her 
out, 
And hurry her away by mauly force? 

8em% But how to gain admission ? for access 
la given to none but Juba and her brothers. 
Syph. Thou shalt have Juba's dress and Juba's 
guards: 
The doors will open when Numfdia's prince 
Seems to appear before the slaves thatwatch them. 
Sem. I thank thy friendly zeal:— Marcia's my 
own! 
Bow will my bosom swell with anxious joy, 
When 1 behold her struggling in my arms, 
With glowing beauty and- dlsorder'd charms; 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast, and vary in her face 1 
So Pluto, seiz'd of Proserpine, convey'd 
To hell's tremendous gloom the affrighted maid ; 
There grimly smil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 

prize, 
Nor envied Jove his sunshine and his skies. 

{Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE L— A Portico o/ the palace. 

Enter MAECIA and LUCIA. 

Luc. Now tell me, Marcia, tell me from thy soul, 
If thou believ'st 'tis possible Tor woman 
To suffer greater ills than Lucia suffers ? 

Mar. Lucia, Lucia, might my big-swol'n heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow, 
Marcia could answer thee in sighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out fear for tear. 

Luc I know, thon'rt doom'd alikej*) be belov'd 
By Juba, and thy father's friend, Sempronius : 
But %hich of these has power to charm like 
' Porcius? 
Mar. StULinust I beg thee not to name Sempro- 
nius? 
Lucia, I like not that loud and boisterous man : 
Juba, to all the bravery of a hero 
Adds softest love and sweetness— he, I own, 
Might make indeed the proudest woman happy. 
Luc But, should your father give you to 'fciem- 
pxonius?— 
• Mar. I dare not think he will: but, if he 

should,— 
I hear the sound of feet:— they march this way.— 
Let us retire, and try if we can drown 
Each softer thought in sense of present danger. 
When love once pleads admission to our hearts, 
In spite of all the virtue we can boasts 
The woman that deliberatesls lost. 

[Exiunt. 
Enter SEMPEONIUS, dressed like Juba, with .Va- 

tnidian Guards* 
Sem. The deeris lodg'd: r?e track'd her to I «r 
covert: ^ uv 5 
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To fluro yon mind the word ; and, when t give it 

Itaah in at once, and seise upon your prey: 

I<et not her cries.. or tears have force to moro 

you.— 
How will the young Numidian rare, to see . 
His mistress lost ! If aught could glad my soul 
Beyond the enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
'Twould be to torture that young gay barbarian.— 
But hark, what noise? Death to my hopes! 'tis 

he, 
Tis Juba's self. There is but one way left ; 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. Ha! dastards, do yon 

tremble? 
Or act like men, or, by yon mure heaven,— 

Enter JUBA, with Guards. 

Juba. What do I see? Who's this, that dares 
usurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince Z, 
Sem. One that was born to scourge thy arro- 
gance, 
Presumptuous youth. 
Jvba. What can this mean? Sempronius! 
Sem. My sword shall answer thee :— have at thy 

heart 
Juba. Nay, then beware thy own, proud barba- 
, rousman. 

{They fight. Sempronius falU. Bis Guards 
sun-ender to JuLa't.) 

Sem, Curse on my stars 1 Am I then doom'dto 
fall 
By a boy's hand, and for a worthless woman? 
This my close of life ?— 
Oh, for a peal_of thunder, that would make 
Earth, sea, and air, and heaven, and Cato trem- 
ble! 

(Dies.) 
Jvba. With what a spring his furious soul broke 
loose, 
And left the limbs still quivering on the ground! 
Hence let us carry off those slaves to Cato, 
That we may there at length unravel all 
This dark design, this mystery of fate. 

{Exit, with Guards and Prisoners. 

Enter MABCIA and LUCIA. 

Luc. Sure^'twas the clash of swords: my trou- 
bled heart 
Is so cast down and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and acheB at every sound. 
O, Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake— 
I die away with horror at the thought 

Mar. See, Lucia, see! here's blood! 
What! a Numidian! Heavens preserve the prince! 
The face lies muffled up within the garment- 
But hah!— death to my sight!— a diadem ?— 

gods ! 'tis he ! J aba lies dead before us. 

Luc Now, Marcia, now call up to thy assist- 
ance 
Thy wonted strength and constancy of mind. 
Mar. Lucia, look there, and wonder at my pa- 
tience : 
Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast 
To rend my heart with grief, and run distracted? 
Luc What can I think or say to give thee com- 
fort? 

Enter JUBA, with Guards. 

Mar. Talk not of comfort 'tis for lighter ills. 
Behold a sight that strikes all comfort dead. 

1 will indulge my sorrows ; 

IChat man, that best of men, deserVd it froiame. 



Juba. What do t hear? and was the false Sem* 
psjjnius 
That best of men ? 0, had I fallen like him. 
And could have thus been mourn'd, I had been 
happy. 

Mar. O Juba! Juba! Juba! 
He's dead, and never knew how much I lov'd 

him. 
Lucia, who knows but his poor bleeding heart, 
Amidst its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the last words he utter'd call'd me cruel ? 
Alas ! he knew not hapless youth! he knew not 
Marcia's whole soul was full of love and Juba.. 

Jvba. Do I live ? or am, indeed, 
What Marcia thinks ? All is Elysium round mc. 

Mar. Ye dear remains of the most lov'd of 
men 
Nor modesty, nor virtue, here forbids 
A last embrace, while thus— 

Juba. (Comes forward.) See, Marcia; Bee, 
The happy Juba lives ! he lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too, 
With mutual warmth and eagerness of love. 

Mar. With pleasure and amaze I stand trans- 
ported. 
If thou art Juba, who lies there ? 

Juba. A. wretch, 
Disguis'd lfke Juba, on a curs'd design. ' 

XSighs to his guards, to carry off tike body.) 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out ; 
Thy father knows it all. I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. 
But flew, in all the haste of love, to find thee: 
I found thee weeping; and confess, this once, 
Am rapt with joy, to see my Marcia's tears. 

Mar. I've been surpris'd in an unguarded hour, 
But must not now go back: the love that lay 
Half smother'd in my breast has broke through 

all 
Its weak restraints, and bums in its full lustre ; 
I cannot if I would, conceal it from tbee. 

Juba. My joy ! my best belov'd I my only wish ! 
How shall I speak the transport of my soul? 

Mar. Lucia, thy arm: 0, let me rest upon it!— 
The vital blood that had forsook my heart 
Beturns again in such tumultuous tides, 
It quite o'ercomes me. Lead to my apartment— 
prince ! I blush, to think what I have said ; 
But fate has wrested the confession from met. 
Go on, and prosper in the paths of honour : 
Thy virtue will excuse my passion for thee, 
And make the gods propitious to our love. 

[Exit with Lucia. 

Juba. I am so bless'd, I fear 'tis aji a dream. 
Hfcrtune, thou now hast made amends for all 
Thy past unkindness: I absolve my stars. 
What, though Numidia add her conquer'd towns 
And provinces, to swell the viator's triumph ? 
Juba will never at his fate repine : 
Let Ceeaar have the world, if Marcia's mine. 

[Exit . 

SCENE IL-^ A Square before the pataee. 

" Enter LUCIUS, CATO, Freedmen, «£v. 

Luci I stand astonish'd. What! the bold Sem- 
pronius, 
That still broke foremost through the crowd of lMt- 

triots, ♦ • 

As with a hurricane of zeal transported 1 
And, virtuous even to madness. ,, 
Cat*, Trust me, my friend. '. r 

SgitizedbytSCXKjle ' 
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Our cftfjldiseord* have predno'd each otinia, 
Such monstrous Crimea, I am surpris'd at nothing. 

Lacing! I am sick of this bad world: 

The daylight and the son grow painful to me. 

jfrfcrPOBOIUS. 

But see where Porcius comes. What mesne this 
. haato2 
Pop."My heart is griev'd; 

1 bring such news as will afflict my father. 
Cato. Bad Ceesar shed more Soman blood? 
Por. Not so : 

The traitor Syphax, as within the square 
He exerois'd his troops, the signal given, . 
Flew off at once with his Numidlan horse 
To the south gate, where Marcos holds the watch: 
I saw, and call'd to stop him ; but In vain : 
Be tose'd his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not stay and perish like Sempronius. 
Cato. Perfidious man! Bat haste, my son, and 
see 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Soman's pari 

[ExU Porcius with the Freedmen. 

Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me: 
Justice gives way to force ; the conquer'd world 
Is Caesar's : Cato has no business in it 
Luci. While pride, oppression, and injustice 

The world will still demand her Cato's presence. 
In pity to mankind, submit to Caesar, 
And reconcile toy mijjhty soul to life. 

Caio. Would Lucius have me live, to swell the 
number 
Of Caesar's slaves ? or, by a base submission, 
Give up the cause of Some, and own a tyrant? 

Luc. The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungenerous terms :— his enemies confess, 
The virtues of humanity are Ceisar's. 

Cato. Curse on his virtues! they've undone his 
country: 
Such popular humanity is treason. 
But Juba comes: the ingenuous prince appears ' 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious subjects. 

Enter JUBA. 

Juba. I blush, and am confounded, to appear 
Before thy presence, Cato. • • ' 

Caio. What's tby crime? 

Juba. I'm a Numidlan. 

Cato. And a brave one, toot 
Thou hast a Soman souL 

Juba. Hast thou not heard 
Of my false countrymen ? 

Cato. Alas! good youth. 
Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
The product of all climes; Some has its Cessars. 

Juba. Tis generous, thus to comfort the dis- 
tressed. 

Cato. Tis jrist, to give applause where 'tis de- 
serv'd. . 
Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune, 
Like purest gold, that, tortur'd in the furnace*, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its 
weight 

Enter POBOIU& 

Por. Misfortune on misfortune ! grief on grief ( 
My brother Marcus— 

Cato. Ha I what has he done ? 
Has he forsook his post ? Bas he given way? 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pass ? • • 

Por. Scarce bad I left my father, but I met him, 
Borne 09 the shields of his surviving soldiers, > 



Breathless and pels, sod cover'd o'er with wounds* 
at the headof Us few fjdthfuT friends, 



He stood the shock of a whole host of foes.— 
Till, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppress'd, wim multitudes, he greatly fell 

Cato. I'm satisfied. 

Por. Nor did be fall, before 
His sword had piero'd thro* the false heart of 

Syphax 
I saw the hoary traits/ 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. . 

Cato. Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his 
duty. 
Porcius, when I am dead, be sure you place 
His urn near mine. 

Por. Long may they keep asunder ! 

Luci O Cato, arm thy soul with all Its pa- 
tience! 
See where the corpse of thy dead son ap- 
proaches; . 
The citizens and senators, slarm'd. 
Have gather'd round it, and attend it weeping. 

(d dead march founds.) 
Enter Ltctore, Senator*, Soldier* btaring the body of, 

Marcus on a bier, Freedmeu, with hie helmet, shield. 

sword and spear; eagle and other ensigns; and 

guards with their arms reversed. 

Cato. Welcome, my son! Here set him down, 
my friends, 
Full in my eight; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and- count those glorious 

wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth? What pity to 

That we can die but once, to serve our coun- 
try! 

Why sits this sadness on your brows, my 
friends? 

I should have blush'd, if Cato'« house had Btood 

Secure, and flourish 'd in a civil war. 

Porcius, behold thy brother; and remember*. 

Thy life is not toy own, when Some demands it 

When Borne demands? But Some is now no 
more; 

The Soman empire's fall'n,— O curs'd ambi- 
tion! 

FalTn into Ceisar's hands: — our great fore- 
fathers . 

Had left him nought to conquer, but his coun- 
try. . .£ 
Juba. Behold that generous man! Borne fills 
his eyes ) 

With tears, that. flow'd not o'er his own dead 
son. 
Por While Cato lives, Caesar will blush to 
see 

Mankind enslav'd, and be asham'd of empire. 
Cato, Ceesar asham'dl Ham he not seen Phar- 

salla? 
Loci. Cato, 'tit time, thou save thyself and 

us. 
Cato. Lose not a thought on sue; I'm out of den- 

Cessar shall never say, M I've .conqner'd Cato," 
But, O my friends, your safety nils my heart 
With anxious thoughts. How shall I save my 

friends? 
Tis now, O Caesar, I begin to fear thee. 

Luci. Cesser, has messy, if .waask it of ttss. 

Cato. Then ask it I conjure you : let him know> 
Whate'er was done against him, Cato did it: 
Add, if you please, that I request it of bjm- 
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Thai 1 myself, with tear* request i( of Mm, 
The virtue of my friends may pass mrounisnU 
Juba, my heart is troubled for thy sake: 
Should I advise thee to regain Numidls, 
Or seek the conqueror? 

Juba. If I forsake thee 
"Whilst I hare life, may Heaven abandon Jubat 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, If T foresee aright, 
Will one day make thee great At Some, here- 

•Twin be no crime to hate been Cato's friend. 

Porcius, come hither to me. Ah ! my son, 

Despairing of snccsss. 

Jjet me advise thee to Withdraw betimes 

To our paternal seat, Jthe Sabine field, 

'Where the great censor toil'd with his own* hands, 

And all our frugal ancestors were bless'd 

In humble virtues, and a rural life : 

There live retir'd : 

Content thyself to be obscurely good : 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of nonour is a private station. 

Por. I hope, my father does not recommend 
A life to Porcius, that he scorns himself. 

Cato. Farewell, my friends! If there be any of 
you 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency, 
Snow, there are ships prepared by my command, 
Their sails already opening to the winds,. 
That shall convey you to the wish'd-for port. 
Is there aught else, my friends, I can do for you ? 
The conqueror draws near. Once more, farewell 1 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
where Caasar never should approach us more. 

(Pointing to kit dead *mj 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue flr'd, 
Who tfreetly in his country's cause expir'd, 
Shall snow he conquer'd. 

[Exeunt Lucius and Senators. 
The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care. 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune cross'd, 
Shall find the generous labour was not lost 



ACT V. 

SCENE L— A Chamber in the Palace. 

CATO discovered, in a thoughtful posture In his hand 
Plato's boot on ike Immortality of the Soul: a drawn 
sword on the table by him. 

Cato. It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well ; 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
Thts longing after immortality?. 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
TM the Uftvinfly that stirs within us ; 
Tis heaven Itself that points out an hereafter, 
And Intimates eternity to man. 

tl Thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
... m What variety or untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 

passl 
The wMe, the unbounded prospect lies before 

me. 
But shadow*, clouds, and darkness rest upon it 
Here will 1 hold: If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 



Through cTl her works, he rmist dettAft fn- tfrtiiS", 
Andthrft which he delights td, ntistfemtftft.) 
But when? orwhere? This wortd was nwWefor 

CaJsur, 
I'm weary of conjectures: This must end 'em. 

. {Laming his hand on his sword) 

Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death end Ufa, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this Informs me, t shall never die. 
The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies* its point 
The stars shall fade away, the sun* himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink m years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
Whit means this heaviness that han£f upon* me? 
Nature Oppress'd, and harasB*d out with care; 
Sinks down to rest This once Til favour her, 
That my awafcetfd soul may take her flight; 
Benew'd in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest : Cato knows neither of 'em, 
Indifferent in bis choice to sleep or die. 

Enter POftClUS. 

But ha! how's this? My son? Why this intru- 
sion? 
Were not my orders that I would be private ? 
Whyamldisobey'd? 

Por. Alas, my father ! 
What means this sword ? this instrument of death ? 
Let me convey it hence. 

(Tales up the word.) 
Cato. Bash youth, forbear! 
Por. O, let the prayers, the entreaties of your 
friends 
Their tears, their common danger, wrest it from 
you. 
Cato. Would'st thou betray me? would'st thou 
give me up. 
A slave, a captive, into Ceosar's hands? 
Betirc : and learn obedience to a father; 
Or know, young man,— 
Por. Look not thus sternly on me : 

(Lavs down the-stord.) 

Ton know Td rather die Chan disobey you. 

Cato. 'Tis well: again I'm master of myself. 
Now. Osasar, let thy troops beset our gates, 
And bar each avenue; thy gathering fleets 
O'erspreadthe sea, and stop up every port; 
Cato shall open to himself a passage, 
And mock tiny hopes. 
- Por. (Kneels,) O, Bir, forgive your son, 
Whose grief hangs heavy on him 1 my father,— 
How am I sure it is not the last time 
I e'er shall call you s6?— be not displtaa'd, 
O be not angry with me, whilst I weep, , t 
And, In the anguish of my heart, beseech yon 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your son! 

Cato. Thou hast been ever good and dutiful 

(Raises and embraces Awi.) 

Weep no*, my son: all will be well again: 

The righteous gods, whom I have sought to 

please, 
Will succour Cato, and protect his children. 
Por. Your words give comfort to my drooping 

heart 
Cato* Porcius, thou msy'st refir upon my con- 
duct i * 
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Cato wtftnmr *•* vfatt niisbaeomesfchn, 

Bat go, my son ; take care thatr nought be want- 
tog » - • 

Among thy father's friends; see themomharic'd; 
And tell tte if the iriods and seas befriend •'em. 
My soul is quite weigh'd down with core, and 

asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep. 

{Exit Cato. 

Por. My thoughts are more at ease; my heart 
revives. 

Enter MAROIA. 

O Harris, my sister, stOl there's hops t 
Unr father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 
He is retir'd to rest, and seems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. He has despatched me 

hence 
With orders that bespeak a mindcompos'd, 
And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, take care that none disturb his slumbers. 

{Exit Porcuu. 

Mar. O ye immortal powers that guard the 
just, 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose ! 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ! Bemember all his virtues. 
And shew mankind that goodness is your care ! 

Enter LUCIA. 

Luc. Where is your father, Marcia? Where is 
Cato? 

Mar. Lucia, speak lew:— he is retir'd to rest . 
My friend, I feel a gentle dawning hope 
Kise in my soul : we maybe happy stilL 

Luc *las! I tremble when I think on Oato; 
In every view, in every thought, I tremble. 
Cato is stern, and awful as a god : 
He knows not how to wink %t human frailty, 
Or pardon weakness that he never felt 

Mar. Though stern and awful to the foes of 
Borne, 
He is all goodness, Lueia, always mild, 
Compassionate and gentle, to his friends z 
FiU'd with domestic tenderness,— the best, 

he kindest father. I have ever found him 
Easy, and good, and bounteous to my wishes. 

Luc. Tie his consent alone can make us happy. 
But who knows Cato's thoughts ? 
Who knows how he may dispose of Forcius ? 
Or, bow he has determin'd of thyself? 

Mar. Let him but live, commit the rest to 
heaven. 

Enter LUCIUS. 

Luci. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous 
man. 

Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father t 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 
And bears it np in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind, refreshing sleep has fallen upon him : 

1 saw him stretched at ease, his fancy lost v 
In pleasing dreams : as I drew near his couch, 
He smil'd, and cried, u Csxar, thou canst not hurt 

me." - 

Mar. His mind still labours with some dreadful 
thought. 

Enter JUBA. 

Juba. Lucius, the horsemen are return'd from 
viewing 
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l The nuii^ter, atooftu, And posture of our fees. 
Who now encamp within a short hour's march. 
On the high point of. yon bright western tower 
Wo ken them from afar; the setting Bun 
Ploys on their shining arms 'and burnish'd hel- 

meto. 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
Luci. Marcia, 'tis time, we should awake thy fa* 
ther. 
Cttsar is still dispos'd, to give us terms; 
And waits at distance, till he hears from Cato. 
Enter POBCIUS. 

Porcine, thy looks speak somewhat of import- 
ance. 
What tidings dost thou bring? Methinks, I 

Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. 

Por. As I was hasting to the port, whore now 
My father's friends, impatient for a passage, 
Accuse the lingering winds, a sail arriv'd 
From Pompey's son, who through the realms of 

Spain 
Colls out for vengeance on his father's death, 
And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 
Were Cato at their head, once more might 

Borne • 
Assert her rights, and claim her liberty. 

(Caio's groan* are heard.) 
But hark! what means that groan? O, give me 

way, ■ 
And let me fly into my father's presence. 

'* ' [Exit. 

Luci. Cato, amidst his slumbers, thinks en 
Borne, "#»■•• 
And in the wild disorder of his soul 
Mourns o'er his country. . -• 

■ (Cato groom again.) 
Ha ! a second groan !— Heaven guard us all ! 

Mar. Alas! 'tis not the voice 
Of one who sleeps: 'tis agonizing pain, 
Tis death is in that sound. 

Enter POBCIUS. 

Por. O, sight of woe! 
Marcia, what we fear'd is come to pass ! 
Cato is fallen upon hisjsword 

Luci. O Porcius, 
Hide all the horrors of thy mournful tale, 
And let us guess the rest 

P*ir. I've raised him up, 
And plac'd him in his chair, where, pale and famt, 
Ho gasps for breath, and, as his life flows from 

him, , 

Demands to see his friends. His servants weep- 
ing, 
Obsequious to bis orders, bear him hither. 

Mar. O heaven, assist me in this dreadful hour 
To pay the last sad duties to my father l 

Enter CATO, with two Freedmtn. 

Juba. These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O 
Cflssarl 

Luci. Now is Borne fallen indeed! 

Cato. Here set me down. 
Porcius, come near me:— are my friends em* 

bark'd? 
Can any thing be thought of for their service ? 
Whilst yet I live, let me not live in vain. 
O Lucius, art thou here ! Thou art too good t 
Let this-our friendship live between onr children; 
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Make Porcius batoby in fhjr daughter Lot!*, 
Alas, poor man, he weeps ! Maraa, my daughter, 
O bend me forward I June lores thee, Mareta. 
A senator of Borne, white Borne sorviv'd, 
Would not hare match'd his daughter with a king; 
Bat Casare arms have thrown down all distinc- 
tion: 
Whoe'er is brere and virtuous, is a Roman. 
I'm Biek to death. O, when shall I get loose 



From this tarn world, the abode of gnfliaUdsoN 

row I 
And yet, methinks, a beam or light breaks in 
On my departing souL Alas! I fear, 
Tie been too hasty O ye powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 
If I have done amias, impute it not! 
Tho best my erti but you are good ; and— oh ! 
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THE PILOT. 

A NAUTICAL BURLETTA, IN THREE ACTS.— B? E. FTtZBALL. 
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Long Tom £.— "Yo, to, to!' 1 -- Act iH, scene 2. 



persons $ejjresente& 



Pilot. 

Barnstable. 
Captain Boboughcuff. 
Captain Maksox. 



Long Ton Coffin. 
Colonel Howard. 
Sergeant Drill. 
Lieutenant Griffith. 



ACTL 

SCENE L—A View of the Ocean off the American 
Coast, with Rocks running into the Sea; a Ship and 
Schooner sailing in the distance. 

Enttr BARNSTAPLE, YOUNG MERBY, and two 
Sailors, in a boat. 

Bar. There, that's right, my lads, shore the boat 
out of the surf, and keep within hail. This is, at 
test, hot a Jacob's ladder we hare to climb; (Look- 
ing up the rods.) and H is by no means certain that 
we wall be well received by the Yankees when 



Youno Mkriit. 

Captain of the Alacrity. 

Boy. 

Kate Plowdek. 



Cecilia. 
Irishwoman. 
Soldiers. 
Sailors, &c 



we do get up, though we should even j-each the 
top. 

Mer. We are under the guns of the frigate, you 
know; and you remember that three oar-blades 
and a pistol will draw her shot % 

Bar. Yes, upon our own heads. Master Merry, 
never be so foolish as to trust a long shot— it makes 
a great smoke, and some noise, but it is a terrible 
way of throwing old iron about. In such business 
as this, I would sooner trust my coxswain, Tom 
Coffin, and his harpoon to back me, than the be»t 
broadside that ever rattled out of the three decks 
of a ninety-gun ship. 'What, bo, there! Master 
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Coffin! Coxswain, yo hoi come, gather your Hmfcs 
together, and try whether you can walk on terfa 
firma. 

Long Tom C. (Without.) Yo ho! your honour! 
what cheer ? yaw ! yaw ! 

Bar. Ashore, ashore, ye lubber; what the devil 
nro you skulking about! I verily believe the fellow 
considers it a crime to land, as if he expected to 
flounder like a porpoise or a lobster; because, like 
them, he was born at sea, and knows as little as 
they do of the shore. What, ho, Tom Coffin ! cox- 
bwain, I say ! 

Enter LONG TOM COFFIN in a boat. 

Long Tom C. (Leaning on hi* harpoon in the boat, 
which is pmhedjontard. , Belay, belay, your honour ; 
yon kno# 1 have no great relish for setting my 
foot ashore, becase, ye see, I'm no sea-gull, to 
steady m self by my wings— however, since you 
think proper to give the word of command, here I 
am. (Jumps from the boat., Belay, (Staggers.) but 
this terror former, as your honour nicknames it, 
tosses and tumbles about like a whale-tub afloat 
among the breakers. 

Bar. 'Tis you toss and tumble about; why can't 
ye stand steady upon your keel, Tom, or i'll order 
you to be blocked up for launching again. 

Long Tom 0. Why, ye see, I don't know very 
well how to handle my legs ashore, becase I'm 
out ot my own' element, though rye heaxd people 
say that ttfere sartainly be as muck arth as water ; 
you may believe me, I was out of sight of the sea 
once, mys§lf;; that was when I went from Liver- 
pool to Plymouth, outside passenger of a craft the 
Undfolk name a coach. The ni.au at the helm 
has an easy birth on% for these his course lay 
a'tween malls, awl fences; and tkeu they'd stuck 
up bits o' stone on end, that they call'd mile-posts, 
alongside of which a man might have Bteered with 
half an eye, from sunrise to sunset, without ever so 
much as getting to lewardv 

Bar. »** M, W rfl wjinjant me, Toja, thft pfiO- 
ple took' you-fet 3JNPQ, amp)$a*ou8 animal jnat ' ear 
caped f rem fee. dsep," 

Long Tom 0. Nambibberous eBOUsb, your honour; 
— I remember thai I B£iU to them, says. \ oojy let 
me get my foot once more safe en saltwater, and 
you 'ont catth me running the risk of my life on 
this here dry land again in a hurry. 

Bar. Ha, ha, ha! now, Mr. Merry, how are we 
to find this pilot, that we came here, by the cap- 
tain's order, to look for ? 

iter. He was to meet us on this rock, and the 
question you are to put to him is written on this bit 
of paper. 

Bar. True, I recollect; but, sorrehow, I don't 
like hugging these American Bhores too closely; 
what say you, Master Coffin ? 

Long Tom C. Ah, sir! give me plenty of sea 
room, and good canvas, where there's no 'caaion 
for pilots at all, sir. For my part, I was born at 
sea, and never could d, skiver the use of more land 
than now.and then to raise a few wedgetables, and 
to dry your fish. I'm sure the sight on't always 
makes me uncomfortable, unless we have the wind 
dead off thtre. 

Bar. (Sauting.) Ah, Tom, you are a sensible fel- 
low! but we must be moving. Heaven keep us 
from riding out at anchor in such a place as this! 
But, look out from yon rock, Tom, d'ye see any- 
thing of the man we are in queBt of? 

Long ' om C. Look to your arms, your honour : I 
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Bar. U It the-pilqjt, think you, Tom f . 

Long T&m C. Be seems nothing to apprehend 
your honour ; yet he is no sort of a pilot: that's for 
sartain; a youngster wanting a berth, 1 should 
tiUnk {XaktinvuiUfiout,) 

Aboard of a British *h>p Ml sail, 

W< ere gallant hearUabide; 
With my loveto cruize through the stormy gale, 

And over the swelling tide. 

Long Tom C My eyes! only listen, how he pipes 
all hands ! there's jawing tackle for you. 
Kate. A board oj & British rhip Ml sail, 
Where gallant hearts abide; 
With mji love to cruise through the stormy gate, 
And over the swelling tide. 

Bar. That voice! the sons) 

M»r. It's very like one Mis< 
before she left England, sir. 

Bar. It was a scurvy trick oil 
to carry on his ward to / 
idea off uniting her to a I 
mine; yet Kate lov'd u 
but once discover her 1 

Mer. Sbx» 

Bar. Eelay*l 
so trim a frl_ 
random amongst rocka a . _ 
ha, ha!— no, boy, no. TReJj, 1 
near us ? 



see something, looming 
yonder craigs— the first 
«hot 



approaching behind 
we hear may be a 



need to sing 

opposed to 
And could I 




Long Tom G. Ay, ay, ye% honow* bell h*frifr 
you in leas time, tftah it ^puki %fce sn» to as* 

Bar. You, then, Merry, go* «dth Jtaj fete 8* 
boat, while I hall, $« yqwg%i anft see «|^W 
he has. any despatches t$ tn^HiMfc 

Long Tom <J. 4& ay, ym%mPm 
IHerrffjgoQty ftoqeftAft^as/t <md$ g m *&»$&* 

^OT£A^%.«Wf^*«%»» 
Bar, ftjfe «v.Mt, youngst*** **£ ip i htva we 

n this, bay? '^?r | 

water, afrV I s£puJA wEk TT woufl be "fee salt 
water of the ocean. You a sailor, and ask such a 
question of a Htttle skipper like me ! I find I shall 
have to make out a new chart for yon. 

Bar. Perhaps, my fine fellow, your cunning is 
equal to telling me how long we shall detain you, if 
we make you prisoner, in order to enjoy the benefit 
of your wit ? Come, come, don't tremble, yon are 
a fresh-water eruizer, doubtless, and I have no de- 
sire to frighten you, but — 

Kate. (Averting her face.) Fresh-water sailor! 
you'll find .me. an old eruizer. Ha, ha, ha! Frighta* 
me, you have but anotter to frighten— QbVfcfe ygav 
see that I know bow to reef and sail a* «ej| as tfc*> 
beat of you.— Yo ho, there, taughten rsetfttcfelas, 
haul out your weather-earing, after points taught 1 
reef away! yo, ho! frighten me, will you, that's a 
good joke 1 1 should like to see that 

Bar. Now, by all the whales in. the sea, but yon 
are merry out of season, young gentleman. It's 
quite bad enough to be at anchor in such abajrae 
this, without being lauphed at by a stripling, who 
hasn't strength enough to carry a beard, h! NLhad 
one; but I'll know more of you and your jokes; 
you shall aboard with me for the rest of thflfjrujgfr 
Come, come. 

Seagoing her </***# <8f, ty*& 
^, , ea/Wnsta1)teJ W6^gty<w 

harm me? ^ 

*Digi {toting after %ce% • 
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Bar. (Su&Hsed.) Avast there! what do I hear, 
and wfcjrt do J see? I dream! yet there lies the 
AfW,#fte«|ei the frigate. Can tbfs fee my 
own Catharine' rlOwdcn, who was hurried away 
from me to hastily, on the shores or old Eng- 
land. 

Kale, The same— and the same to you ever. 

[Embrace. 
Rt-enfer JDONa TOM COFFIN. 

ton g ffyn Q. "to ho! yer honour. 

Bar. OU w toiPit t ' s *tt tight-^don'tyou see this is 
Hiss Pfowden rigged oat {Misses her. 

Long Tom C. (Crossing.) I ax pardon, yer hon- 
our. . 

Bar. Efear Kate, how' happy this meeting renders 
me !—l catt anticipate everything— you have heard 
that we were on the coast, and have flown to re- 
deem the promises made to me in England. I ask 
no more^the chaplain of our frigate may splice us, 
Tom shall, he clerk, and — 

Long Tom & Ay. your honour, I'll sing out 
iuneitf . , , . 

Kate. Nay, nay, Barnstable; would you have 
me forgetful of the happiness of others? TOu 
know.of jour brother officer, Griffith's attach- 
ment WW Jrtster, Cecilia, who is now residing 
with. ft*. She, also, loves Griffith, and is, like 
mo. a prisoner; without her, I do not enter your 
▼esaej. . 

' Bar. This is, indeed, good intelligence for 
'poor Griffith,— But, where is his mistress to he 
found? • , 

. Kdti. Do I not say with me, at the residence of 
toy guardian.- Unknown to all hut her, in this dis- 
guise. I. &* ye stolen from my chamber, by means 
of a secret panel, constructed, as f suppose, by 
smugglers, who, they say, inhabited our house 
be fore; us. 1 have followed your movements for 
a week to-day, I observed you approach the 
shore; and, by being adventurous, I have been suc- 
cessful. 

Bar. But youH go aboard with me now, dear 
Kate. 

[The Pilot it seen observing them from the rock. 

Kate, impossible? in this packet I have pre- 
pared suCn an account as will, 1 trust, excite your, 
chivalry, and induce you and your friend to deliver 
us poor damsels eventually from thraldom. 

Tom. (Looking through a glass.) Is that the Pilot, 
your honour, right astarn of us ? 

Bar* (Looking through the glass. ) The* Pilot, it must 
be; he approaches; that form— where, when have 
I seen it before? 

Tom. Heaven send he. knows his trade, for 
the bottom of a. ship will need eyes to find its way 
out 0t, ,thte wild anchorage. And, damme he 
looks as sulky, too; about the gills as a horse 
mackareL 

Bar. w (Aflgriff.) Away with idle croaking, Tpm, 
and tend .to your duty; (Moaning of the sea Heard.) 
go,. '(» a ttorifctening night indeed :— but— 

Tom. Ah, yojur honour; ishow'dyonhowtoknot 
a feet noint andpass 1 a gasket, nor db I believe you 
could fitfee two hitches when you first com'd aboard 
of tpe^fcalmacitt?; these be things thaf a man is 
soon e*Mfr tin, but it takes the time of a man's 
natrsJlire to lam the weather. (Distant thunder— 
inoantngjAata.) Sir, there be streak'd gajls in the 
Offing, thatjpeak as plainly to all that see them, as 
ever ydfi spot* through a trumpet: {Moaning 
"V besides, ;tfr, don't you hear the sea moan- 
I tttf kwg &]fcw* wa » «* band when it was 
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Kate: These dreadful forebodings make me 
tremble for your safety. 

Bar. O, Katharine, such sounds are nothing to a 
sailor's ears; but the Pilot whom we seek is hero 
at last. 

Enter T2E PILOT. 
Pilot, what water have you in this bay ? 

P lot. ( oldly.) JBnough to take all out in safety, 
who have entered in confidence. 

Bar. Sou are the man I seek; tire you ready to 
go? 

Pilot. {Coldly.) Both ready and willing, and there 
is need of haste. [Looki. g at the clouds 

Bar. Follow into the boat: TU jtin you in an in- 
stant 

Pilot. (With point.) The consequences of delay 
most be visited on those who occasion it 

Bar. (OaugMHy.) And, sir, I shall meet the con- 
sequences with those who havo a right to inquire 
into my conduct 

Tom, Afcoard, aboardVyo, ho. 

\ Pilot goes gloomily after Tom to the boat. 

Bar. Come, dearest Katharine* do not return to 
your prison again: my vessel can and shall protect 
you until yoor sister is redeemed, and 

Kate. Nay, nay, remember I have already done 
more than my sex will warrant: < Distant thutuhr.) 
go, go; you hear that every moment of your stay 
teems with peril 

Bar. But can I suffer you to return alonO, through 
those desolate rocks, this crazy night? 

Kate why not? I have proved that I conld come 
hither alone. Go, Barnstaple,— if y<ju would add 
to the happiness of my existence, go and be doubly 
careful of your own. Good night; remember the 
packet [Crosses. 

Bai\ Good night! dearest, dearest Kate, good 
S?^ „ [Kisses her. 

VLU81G.—Kate t go^s tip (he rock, and kisses Iter luznd to 

Barnstable as he enters the boat, and thy push off. 

SCEME 11—4 &oom in the Coloneto House. Enter 
CECILIA. 

Cec. What fa it can detain Katharine all this 
time?— so late, too— giddy girl! she will, I fear, 
repent ot her imprudent enterprises at last: should 
the Colonel inquire for her, I know not how to find 
an excuse for her absence— If I am questioned, I 
have not the courage to utter a falsehood. I won- 
der where my poor Griffith is at this mom nt. 
Does he ever think of Cecilia, whom he left behind. 

SONG.-Cectffta. 
When t/ie sails arefurVd and the watch set. 
And (he moon shines on the sil»nt deep — 
WJten landsmen o'er their cups are met, 
Or wrapt in the laty arms of sleep ; 
Th* faithful tar, disdaining rest, 

Consigns to every wind 
A gallant high, from his manly breast, 
For the I >ss he left behind. 
lYhile the lerel deck hisf* et pace 

Wid the silvery clouds <-n high, 
Be views his Lucy's sweet face. 
Bike ah angel's beaming from the iky. 
* Her fancied voice, too, gree>s his ear, 
. Soft floating oh the wind. 
And again he breathes a sa Wtpratfr 
For the lass he left behind. 
A footstep— ah 1 'tis she herself— Katharine— 
Enter KATE, hastily. 
Katt. Dear Cecilia, why did you quit our Che 
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bertill my return? It was with the ntmo«t diffi- 
culty that I could unclose the secret panel. 

Cec. Know you not that our guardian desired Co 
•peak with us ?— and, in order to preTent his no- 
ticing your absence, I hastened to meet him, lest he 
should enter our apartment; but go and change 
this odd attire; you will be discovered. 

Kate. Haste, then, and follow me, for I have such 
news as will make your heart bump. I— 

Col. (Without,) Where are these foolish girls, 
eh? 

Kate. O lodl O ludi if he catch me in man's 
clothes, we shall have a storm to a certainty. Ex- 
cuse me as well as you can, and follow, the mo- 
ment you have disposed of the Colonel, to be grati- 
fied by the best intelligence that ever charmed the 
ear of woman. 

Cec Go, go. {Exit Kate. 

Enter COLONEL, not dbetrving KATE. 

Col. I begin to suspect I might as well have re- 
mained in England, when I was there settling my 
brother's affairs ; but, no,— I must return to Ame- 
rica, and renew my commission under Congress. 
To be sure, my father made his fortune in this 
country, and I was born in it; but then my father 
was an Englishman, and no sooner had he com- 
pleted his speculations abroad, than he returned 
to end his days in his native land : my brother was 
born in England, and sometimes, when I reflect, 
had they been living, that— So you are here, are 
yon, madam ? 

Cec You inquired for me, I believe, sir. 

Col Yes, I did inquire for you, and your sister 
Kate; where is she? 

Cec Busy in her own room, sir. 

Col Pshaw I go and inform her that Captain 
Boroughcliff, my future heir, is arrived to pay his 
addresses to her; and 'tis my intention that he 
should marry her. 

Cec. But you must know that my sister hates 
Captain Boroughcliff, sir. 

Col. What's that to do with it? I suppose she's 
still in the tantrums about that fellow Barnstable, 
without a penny in his pocket, or parents to give 
him one; but, I think, I've removed her far 
enough from his reach— he won't easily discover 
his mistress on the coast of America. 
Enter COL.ONEL'S Servant. 

8er. Captain Boroughcliff, sir. 

Col. Show him up, by all means. [Exit Servant.} 
Now, Cecilia, you go immediately, and announce to 
Kate the arrival of the Captain, and say, 'tis my 
positive command that she hasten to receive him 
as her future lover. 

Cec O, certainly, Colonel. [Exit Cecilia. 

Col The Captam's a man of property; besides— 
his principles - there it is— Kate can't do better— 
these foolish girls are too frequently led astray by 
appearances ; a good husband is, indeed, a scarce 
commodity, a&times go ; but— 

CapU (Without J Attention, Sergeant Drill— follow. 

Col. 1 here he comes 1 Captain, your most obe- 
dient ; happy to take you by the hand. 
Enter CAPTAIN, and SEBGEANT DBILL, with 
portmanteau. 

Copt. Colonel, I subscribe myself the most devo- 
tedest of your servants, positively. I hope your 
lovely ward is inclined to favour my passion at 
last: however, you must leave me alone to ma- 
noeuvre with her- don't think she'll be able to 
withstand me— Sergeant Drill, there, knows I'm 
* pretty considerable favourite with the ladies— 
j-'nt I, Sergeant? 

Ser- Q, yesl 



Col. Tie astonishing what influence a uniform 
excites; the character of a brave man, too, never 
fails to have its weight with a female heart 

Copt You've hit it exactly— my character for 
valour is pretty well known, I believe— isn't it 
Sergeant Drill? 

Ser. O, yes! 

CapU I'm a genuine Yankee— what of that? Fm 
proud of the appellation. Nobody like us, I guess. 
In peace (not to be poetical), I am a chicken, 
fluttering my wings on the bosom of innocence; 
but in war-OJ if you were once to see me in 
battle, you'd never forget it -would lie, Sergeant 
Drill? 

Ser. O.no! 

Copt Then at parade— not that I ever like to 
speak of myself— still, as I'm about to attach 
myself to your family, tis no more than discreet 
that yon should know all my particular recommen- 
dations ; but Miss Plowden makes my breast all of 
a crumble; she's a regular bun bush, as the French 
call it— but she doesn't know m»—Hy brother 
officers say I'm so clever, nothing Hke me was ever 
seen before— I'm a sort of a kind of nonentity— 
arn't I, Sergeant Drill ? 

Ser. O, yes! 

Col Do me the favour, Captain, to remain for a 
few minutes, while I go and speak to Kate. The 
girl has an excellent heart, and I hope every thing 
may be arranged for our mutual happiness. [Ex U 

Copt. A pleasant old fellow, positively. Sergeant, 
you go and unpack the baggage— march t 



Ser. 0, yes! 
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Copt. As for Kate and her heart Til engage bom 
by storm, I guess— what's conquering a feminine 
young lady, to the exertion of drilling my raw 
recruits before a field-day— one half of them with 
muskets, the other half with umbrellas! To be 
sure, the other day, Sergeant Lapetone had the 
considerable impudence to say he was tired of the 
army, and asked me to give him a {food Job; and I 
did, with the end of a bayonet— that was coming 
to the pot/0, 1 calculate— no queering me— no no, 
every body finds that out on parade; but with the 
fair sex I'm genuine, as Sergeant Drill says. [Exit 

SCENE ILL— Another Apartment a* the CoioneTe 
House.— A large Balcony. 

EnUt ™ m * %&&&• —■**-* 

Kate. At length I have escaped. 

Cec Now, Kate, for these welcome tidings. 

Kate. Oh, Cecilia 1 I have seen him once again— 
I have seen him. 

Cec Him!— Whom? 

Kat\ Him to whom I vowed constancy in Ens. 
land— he whom I love better than all the Americans 
in the world— my own dear gallant Barnstable. 

Cec Is it possible?— so near— and— 

Vote Not to keep you in suspense, your sighing 
swain Griffith is at hand, also aboard the same 
vessel as formerly; from this very window we 
may discern— (Opening a vnndow.—LigMmnQ.) 
O heaven! what do I seel a tremendous storm 
comiug on, and they still on this side theraaageroiis 
shoals. Mercy ! how the waves begin to swell— 
and the thunder, how awfully it roars— ^iow I 
perceive their bark battling with the rushing 
tempest 

Cec. My heart turns cold— oiipplness sod misery 
at once so near. 

Kate. Do but look again— )ww fearfully the whits 
breakers lash the rocks -now — now the vessel. 
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borne on gigantic ware*, rises toward* the very 
sky; bow anew she's buried in the dark deep 
trough of toe tee — the waters roll furiously 
along — great power — die's wrecked I she's 
wrecked! 

dec [Wringing her hands.'] Kate! Oh, Kate! 

Kate. No, no,— there she mores once more. I 
dare not trust myself to gase further, lest the faint 
ray of hope which that one glimpse instilled into 
my bosom be for ever changed to despair. O man I 
manl when sorrow and calamity surround thee, 
woman's last, best effort to assist thy drooping 
fortune still remains forcibly In her heart, and still 
reaches thee in her prayers. 

{Distant tkmder is heard\— Lightning teen at in- 
tervals. 

DUET.— KATE AND CECILIA.- fltor^-Jforfc. 
Heaven shield the mariner on his path of storms: 
Where the breakers while 
Fling o'er the night 
A thousand dreadful forms; 
When the stars are wrapped in gloom, 
And ev*ry trove eomts hie a doom,— 
Heaven shield the mariner— 
Heav'n shield the mariner on his path of storms. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The Deck of the Ariel, with the shrouds 
and masts manned as in a storm at sea. — On 
every si>ie the ocean dreadfully agitated; thund r 
and lightning, mixed with the whistling of the 



THE PILOT, CAPTAIN MANSON. MEBBY, 
BABNSTABLE, LONG TOM COFFIN, Ax., dis- 
armed. 

PUfit. Now is the time to watch closely. Here we 
get the true tide and the real danger. Place the 
best quarter-master of your ship in those chains. 

Bar. Yon, Tom, bear a hand in the chains there, 
and let an officer stand by him, and see that he 
gives ns the right water. 

Copt. M. I will take that office on myself. Pass 
a light into the weather-main chains there. 

Pilot. Stand by your sheets; heave away that 
ieadt 

Long Tom C. Ay, ay! sir! By the mark seven. 

foot. *TIs well-try it again. 

Long Tom C. Quarter-less, five ! 

Bar. She shoals— she shoals— keep her a good 
fnlL 

Pilot. Ay ! yon must hold the vessel in command 

Long Tom (7. By the deep two. [now. 

Bar. Tack! tack! 

Long Tom C. Breakers! dead a-headl 

Sal Breakers on her lee-bow. 

Bar. We are on the bight of the shoals. 8he 
loses her way; perhaps an anchor might hold 
her. 

Bar. (Through the trumpet). Clear away that best 
bower. Clear away that— 

Pilot. (Interrupting him.) Hold on;— hold on 
every one; she wants more, canvas! hoist away 
the jib and mainsail. Yon, Tom, come to the 
nehn. 

Bar. {Fiercely to the Pilot) Who is it that dares 
to countermand the captain's orders ? * 

Copt M. (Bending from the rigging.) Peace, Mr. 
Barnstable, yield the trumpet to the Pilot ; he alone 
tan save us. 

Bar. (Throws the trumpet on the deck.) Then all is 

_ Copt. M. How. sir? how J 



Pilot. See yon yon light on the southern head- 
land. If we keep that light open from the hill far 
inland yonder, we shall do well. If not, we shall 
surely go to pieces. 

Bar. Xet us tack again. 

Pilot There is no more tacking or box-hauling 
to be done to-night We have barely room to pass 
out of the shoals on this course. That sail is not 
enough to keep us up to the wind. We want both 
jib and main-sail. 

Bar. Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in 
such a tempest 

Pilot. It must be done,— we perish without it 
See, the light already touches the edge of the hill ; 
the sea casta us to leeward. [sheet I 

Bar. (Taking up the trumpet.) Let fly jib and 
[They let loose the mainsail, <±t ; men pull it up by 
force. 

Pilot. She foels it (Crash~jib blows.) Quarter- 
master, come to the helm. (Tom goes $o the helm, 
the Pilot to the bow — they eon her for some timej 
Silence, all. Now, gentlemen, we shall soon know 
our fate; let her luff;— luff you can! (Going to 
the helm.) Hard a weather with your helm 1 (Dead 
pause.) Ease off all your sheets, and square away. 
She's safe! she's safe! 

[Noise and confusion here in exorts.— Dark- 
ness and the rush of water*.— The vessel 
clears the shoal. 

Pilot. Airs well-all's well; the wind abates; the 
danger is past [fihovt huzsa. 

ACT IL 

SCENE I— Between Decks. 

BABNSTABLE discovered with a chart. 

Bar. Again we ride quietly on the breast of the 
sea - but my dear Kate, the cunning minx, to think, 
when I used to talk with her so of signals and 
their utility, that she should have treasured the 
conversations so as to compose a whole alphabet 
of love 1 Well, boy, what cheer? 
Enter BOY. 

Boy. Lieutenant Griffith, from the schooner, 
sir. [Exit Boy. 

Enter GRIFFITH. 

Bar. Ned, I'm glad to take you by the hand. 
How goes on all at the schooner after the 
storm? 

Gri. All's well, except that we are but indifferently 
watered, which is an evil that ought to be remedied, • 
considering how near we lie to a land of springs 
and rivers. Your trusty pilot, as I hear, knows the 
coast well, and has consented to accompany me 
with a party of men to the nearest fresh water; so 
you will command in my absence ? 

Bar. I know of no objection ; and, Ned, here's a 
signal book and a chart, from which you may take 
a few hints to some purpose. 

Ori. What, have you found out the Yankee's pri- 
vate talk. 

Bar. No, no: I met last on those cliffs one who 
has proved herself what I always believed her, a 
girl of spirit 

OH Of whom do yon speak? 

Bar Of Katharine. « 

Qri. (Starting.) Katharine! Was she alone? 

Bar. She was ; but she left with me this paper 
and this book, which is worth a whole library— 
but listen to her instructions— (Beads.) ll Behevmg n 
you see-she begins it at once, without Sir, or— 

Ori. Well well, go on. 

Bar. (Beads.) " That chance may conduct me where 
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Kate. Captain, if you'd draw* yourself, why— yonder 

lies the sea. 
Capt B. Taunting Kath'rine, tell mi truly, are my 

hopes all gouet 
Kate. r$n promised to another, who is Just the man for 

me. 
Capt B. Then very shortly I shall prove a living 

skele'on. ' 

With genuine compassion deign then piteous looks 

to view. 
Kate. Though monkey men are all the rage, I cannot 

fancy you. 
^rt, <Kate. With aha! ha! ha I 
1J0UL \Capt B. Ill go, go, go Ac 

Copt. B. Duty, madam, military doty, insists on 
my refusal— it does, I reckon. 

Kate. And true love, sir, insists on my evincing 
a proper indignation towards one who knows only 
the shadow of affection. There is no reality in a 
heart like yours. To the man who can be gene- 
rous, even in the most trivial circumstances, at the 
expense, perhaps, of bis own welfare, Katharine 
Plowden has already given her soul — for him 
she would not shrink from the scorching beams of 
on Indian sun, or the freezing blasts of a Siberian 
desert: but, for the man who has neither the 
courage nor the feeling to comply with the best 
dictates of humanity, and yet would insult her un- 
derstanding by mentioning what he calls passion, 
she has nothing left but her Bex's scorn and con- 
tempt 

Govt. B. Positively, ibis is the most uncorrectest 

conduct Imaginable: if they should hear of this 

at the mess, I shall be roasted through the whole 

army— I shall, upon my bouL Oyes. [Retires up. 

Enter CECILIA from Bouse. 

Cee. Dearest Kate, how have you succeeded ? 

Kate. Not in the least. Where's the colonel? 

Cee. Gone into the plantation. 

Kate. Then the only way left ma— {Long Tom 
Coffin is heard without.)— still, new interruption ! 

Long Tom C. {Without.) Buy, buy, buy? 

Capt. B. {Looking out at the gate.) Get along, my 

good woman, this is no place for yet, now I 

think on't I must appear more sympathetic, I 
reckon, or Kate will cut me altogether, she will ! 

[Aside. 

Enter LONG TOM COFFIN through gate, in a cloak, 
cap, and bonnet, a pedlar's basket on his arm, with 
tapes, laces, garters, ribands, soap, knives, scissors, 
tambour-needles, tobacco boxes, ballads, Ac. 

Long Tom C. Buy, bay,— poor pedlar-woman, cast 
all adrift, an* please your honours. 

Copt. B. The woman has the most unfeminine 
voice I ever heard, and smells abominably of to- 
bacco. My sweet gentlewoman, what may you 
have to dispose of ?— Faugh ! 

Long Tom C. Soap, pen-knives, your honour. 

Cee {Aside to Kate.) Sure, I should know that 
face. 

Kale (Aside to Cecilia.) Tis a man, I'll swear— I 
have seen the man with Barnstable— 'tis the cox- 
swain, Tom Coffin— a light breaks in upon me. 

Capt. B. And this— what's this? 

Long Tom C. (hesitating, not knowing the names of 
his goods.) That, your honour, that's tape— and that 
—that's ratline! 

Capt. B. Ah I ah t ah! what is it? ratline— and 
what's this? 

Long Tom C- Avast! avast! that, O that's— a 
thet- 

Kate. How absurd you are, captain ! Do you 



suppose 
needle? 



the woman does not knew a t am bo mr > 

Long Tom C. Yes, that's a trumbore-needle, sore 
enough, your honour. 

[Turns r ou nd to speak to Kate. 

Capt B. Ho! ho! {Sees Tom's tail hanging over 
the top of his cloak.) Ho here's another of 'em, or 
I'm no Judge of military movements— {Taking hold 
of Tom's tad) Well, that's the most enormous tall 
for a female I ever saw in my life! {Aside.) So 
that's a trumbore-needle, is it, my delicate young 
vestal? (LaughsJ Ha! ha! ha! And pray what's 
this? 

Long,Tom C. (Turning to Capt. B.) That, your ho- 
nour, why, that is— 

Capt. B. It's a ship's compass, I guess. 

Long Tom C. No, if **tis, Fm damn'd. 

Capt. B. Very ladylike, upon my word; Pre no 
doubt but you know something about— 

Enter an Old Irishwoman through gate. 

Worn. Murder! robbery! violation! 

Capt. B. Another, hem ! I shall have the whole 
troop In time. Well, my second edition of femi- 
nine susceptibility, by whom have you been robbed 
and muidered, I ask ? 

Worn. That fellow there, sir ; he came across me 
while I was taking a little bit of a swate illigant 
sleep, and off he pops with my cloak, and my mer- 
chandize, and then he murdered me, and so— 

Long Tom C. (throwing off his disguise.) There, 
take your cargo, and your rigging; and, if ever Tom 
Coffin cruises under false colours again, it shall be 
under more lucky ones than a woman's mainsat 1 . 
Don't alarm yourself, none who know him will say 
that Tom Coffin ever used nnseamanlike conduct 
to any of his mother's kind. 

Capt. B. Positively, I must sound an alarm here, 
1 reckon, or— [Going. 

Long Tom C. No, you don't, though ; (Tom, seizing 
him and the woman with one hand, throws a noose over 
their heads, and fastent them.) and if you, or old 
mother slip-gibbet here, let fly your jawing tackle, 
till I and my comrades are off, I'll blow out your 
calf's brains for you. And mayhap you'd wish to 
know who I be? Look at this here pickter on my 
hat— that's my ship: she and I were born on the 
same day. lm Long Tom Coffin; and, if ever I 
catches you afloat, we'll teach you the use of rat- 
line, and how to box the compass, too, in good 
arnest Hfflo, (2b the Captain, whose hat falls off J 
you've dropp'd your scraper! (Torn, st oo pin g to 
pick up the Captain's hat, knocks off the woman's cap ; 
he puts the Captain's hat on the woman, and As cop of 
the woman on the Captain. 

[The Captain, in the scuffle, drops the key, 
Kate picks it up, and releases the Pilot and 
Griffith from the guard-house, wh&e Long 
Tom holds the Captain and woman, 

Kate. The boat! the boat! think not of us, Grif- 
fith— fly, save yourselves ! 

[Long Tom forces the Captain and fee Irish- 
woman into the guard-house, locks the door, 
and gives the key Ito Kate.— MUSIC. - The 
Pilot and Griffith jump into the boat; Toni 
follows them, and presents an imtnensebraee 
of pistols, a* he retreats; Ka'e snatches one 
Oj the pistols from Long Tom, and presents 
at the Captain, who thrusU his head through 
the guard-house window. 

Long Tom C. That's your soi% my little man o* 
war's man, slew yourself to an anchor; and, U he 



dares but to hoist saiL pour a broadside into his 
upper daylights. To, no 1 

[Cecilia, overcome, Jails at Kate's feet, and 
Ton firm a pistol at the loot row off. 
Tom. To, hoi yo, ho! 

AGTHL 

SCENE I— Another view of Katharine's Apartment— 
the aiding panel, and an open window commanding 
a view of the Tower {mentioned in the chart), stand- 
ing. af a distance amid the foliage— A Table and two 
Chairs.— A Telescope and Stand on the Table, which 
has a large cover. 
KATHAEINE discovered seated on the ground, busily 
employed with some small signals of different colours ' 
—Cecilia is looting with telescope through the win- 
dow. 

Kate. Heighol well, here we are, locked op 
agaJn,r-*t leasrso they think ; hot we are not quite 
so secure, thanks to the smuggler's panel By 
this time your lover is safe aboard his vessel, with 
no small credit due to Long Tom. Ah, Cecilia! I 
wish we were with them,— I'm heartily tired of this 
©very-day life 

Cec Ah, Kate, you have a soul formed for enter* 
prise. 

Kate. Yes, Cecilia. There ia no peril, however 
dangerous, that a woman of spirit and virtue should 
fear to encounter, to secure the heart of that brave 
and honourable man to whom she has previously 
given her own best affections. 

SONG.-KATB. 
Aboard of my true love's ship Til go, 

And brave each bloving gate, — 
m splice, HI tack, Til reef, fa tow t 
And haul with him the sail ; 
In jacket blue, 
And trousers too. . 
With him m cruise afar— 
There shall not be a smarter chap 
Aboard of a man of war ; 

Yo,hot Ac 

Spoken. Then, Cecilia, when the word is given, up 
aloft I go, and when I pass the gasket top-sail, then 
I cry, let go top-gallant bowlines, you lubbers there, 
let go 1 

Whatever his perils, eao% Tit share, 

Ashore or on the wove; 
0, yes! for one who is my dear, 
The stormy seas I'll brave. 

In jacket blue, &c 

But what is it you are gazing at through .that tele- 
scope, so earnestly? 

Cec Do you observe yon tower in the ruin; 
only mark those spots of pink fluttering on the 

Kate. They are my own signals; Barnstable is 
there; he is planning our escape. 

Cec But what says he ? You alone can interpret 
his meaning. 

Kate. 'Tis only a question to gain an answer; I 
ntust let him know that he is observed. 

iShe presents flags at the window. 

Cec He is expert as yourself. Black over 
red. 

Kate. Black over red.- I must look at my book 
Ah I *' my messenger; has he been seen?" 

Cec. What messenger? 

Kate. (Changing signals.) We must ask thai 

Cec White over black. 

Kqtc White over bjacfc.-tfcat's " Tom Coffin," I 
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', no: he cannot approach the hones, 
' the garden gate, and the secret 



except through tb 
panel In our chaml 



iner. 



Cec He understands, and replies yellow over sine, 
What does he aay, Katharine ? 

Kate He asks whether he himself can enter that 
way. • 

Cec Your reply i s 

Kate. Yes! (Changing signals.) 

Cec Imprudent girl! have yon remembered the 
danger? Besides, who is to open the gate to 
him? 

Kate. I wffl ! [She goes out through the panel 

Cec What rashness 1 'tis true, evening ap- 
proaches ; with it, we two might escape, and (Look- 
tug from the window,) how fearlessly, yet how cau- 
tiously, she darts through the shaded walk! Tis 
well the Captain and our guardian are engaged, or 
—(A knock at the door.)— Some one knocks at the 
door ;» what is to be done ? how shall I excuse the 
absence of Katharine? (Knock again.) Who's 
there? 

Copt. B. (Without J Captain BoroughcHlf, with a* 
message from the Colonel— positively— 

Cec. The Captain— Yon cannot enter—we are pri- 
soners, and my guardian has the key: that's for* 



Enter CAPTAIN BOROT7GHOL1FF. 

Copt. B. No, my lovely charmers, Captain Bo* 
rougheliff, the fortunate Captain Boroughcliff, Ilka 
a true knight errant, is entrusted with the gifted 
talisman, 1 guess, which is to restore you enchanted 
damsels to a state of liberty. Positively I— but 
where'a my divine Kate? 

Cec. Kate — Kate — O! there— there. 

Capu B. There, where? He, he, he! playing 
love'e bo-peep I calculate; vastly pleasant, upon 
my soul? recollect, Miss, I know where you are, I 
do, upon my honour ; out of the window, I suppose, 
in the verandah, ha, ha ! 

Cec Oh ! No, not here. 

Copt. B. (Going to window J I must examine, my 
dear,— I must indeed, actually— ha, ha 1 

Cec. (Aside.) If he should perceive Barnstable la 
the garden— (To the Captain, confused)— I— no, In* 
deed, sir, you. 

{He approaches the winfow; tfecilia detains hint. 
Re-enter KATE, cautiously, through the panel, they 
laugh at him very heartily. 

Copt. B. In the name of wonder, madam, where 
did you spring from ? I didn't observe you ; I did 
not, by my sagacity, I reckon. 

Kate. Ha, ha, ha! yon are not half a lover yet; 
before yon think of any resource so desperate for a 
lady, in future, as an open window, don't forgot 
that a screen is more convenient 

Copt. B. An excellent ambush, madam ; I declare 
I overlooked it Bless me, what a number of little 
flags! 

Kate Flags, sir? why they form part of one of 
my dresses. 

CapU B. Then it's a dress in which you intend to 
signalise yourself in, I guess, madam. Ha, hat 
that's very good, considerably. 

Kate. Does he suspect?— May I ask, sir, your 
motive for this visit? 

Copt. A O! I bog pardon! your guardian, with 
myself, will do ourselves the felicity to take tea 
with yon, in the oorrectest manner possible. You 
are so lonely, quite hermits— it will be absolute 
charity, I cal cu late. 

Kate. We are engaged, sir; Cecilia Isindisposed, 
and I— I am drawing— I have a particular design 
to finish; we wish sot to toe interrupted, air. 
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Capt A W«U, mtdem, etoee'ypo: one resolved to 
Impose such cruelty upon me, why I must be the 
messenger of Ul tidings— I shoto forget What's 
Ih^Tltetawoktotf-Tlivoryod^IcricolA^. 

[Bans' abie tnodts oWside at the portrait panH. 

Matt. Whit's what ? I hear nothing. 

Cepi. A Somibody tapping on the other Bide of 
the well, positively. 

Kate, O absurd! impossible. [Knocking again. 

Coot. A- There again! I bear! Oyee! 

Sate. O, sh t now I near It! some of your men 
hammering the flints in their muskets; it's a prac- 
tise they have in the guard-room, as yon call it, on 
the other side of the garden wall, 

Copt A And very annoying to ladies' ears, ac~ 
tnally— quite m bore—I'll inquire into It, Miss 
Pfcwdeo— npon my honour, I heard it distinctly, 
as if it bad been at the back of that grim-looking 
portrait; ladles, I take my leave ! I reckon I'll And 
ft out [ Exit, lotting the door. 

Kate. Be locks the door— he retires—now dear 
Barnstable, you may enter. 
£nter BABNSTABLB, through' the gliding pond; 
fbm peeping in after Mm. 

lama Tom 0. (From th* panel.) Only you pipe all 
hands aboard, your honour, and Tom's ready with 
his harpoon to give skulkers a lift out of the' day- 
lights yonder. 

Bar. Silence, silence. (Shuts panel) Dearest 
Kate, let us embrace this joyful opportunity, and 
fly at once through the ruins; my boat lies at the 



. {The Captain opens the door suddenly, Cecilia 
faints in Barnstable's arm*. 

Capt. B. Ho, ho! treason! taken by storm, 
Gefene)! This is the most uncorrect thing- 
Sergeant Drill, What ho! sn enemy in the camp, 
positively; I'll have that fellow bung up st the 
yard-erm-of one of our frigates— I will O yes. 

IBxiL 

Bar. Stay, poltroon, and taken seaman's remon- 
strance. What's to' be done? Only this way 
Sate; only this way. 

[Carrie*, out Cecilia, and is followed by Kate 
.through the pan f I 
Enter CAPtAIN, SERGEANT, and SOLBIEB8. 

CapL B. How's this?— Not a soul- nor here— 
nor here. I reckon they could not have passed 
down stairs* some secret cirtet— mum— I'll find it 
out. Sergeant, you post sentinels at the bottom 
of the stairs;, and, hark ye, don't be considerably 
ont of the way when I give the word of command. 
{Exeunt Sergeant and Soldirrs.] No noise, they 
yould not fly through the window— I'll find it ont, 
I wUL (Creeps under the table.) 

Enter LONG TOM, cautioudy,from the panel— steals 

round to the door—locks it, and upsetting the table, 

presents his harpoon at the Captain. 

long Tom C. One word to alarm them fresh 
water marines, and I'll send my harpoon right 
through your whlzzen. Come, give us hold of your 
cheese-knife. 

. [Tate* his sword, and drags him to the front 

Capt. B. That horrible sea-monster again, by all 
that's considerably uncomfortable— I— 

Long Tom C. Another word and death ; (Prttfnt- 
tag a pistol) you are my prisoner— 

Ca,.t.M. Prisoner! well, mat's done handsome! 

Long Tom C. Ay, I believe it is; but belay yonr 
ja wing-tackle, or you're a dead man ; I'll just take- 

riu in tow, you see, and haul you aboard the ArieL 
always cany -a bit of marline in my pocket. 
(Taking out a. rope.) Gome, heave *4iead, my fine 
fellow— you'Uget anowder monkey's berth a-boerd, 



mayhap. (Knocks' doom the Captain's hat atari* cter 
his eyes, and seizes his hand.) Here, just let bjso git a 
bowline-knot round your mawleys, and a half 
hitch abaft yonsfly-guerd, then we'll brace ail taut, 
and make saiL 

[Throws a cord round him, which he fastens to 
his horpoori, and then presenting a pistol, 



marches him through the paneL - 

long Tom C. Stay a bit-tfVtt fcm bapkvMhhis 

forrfj—rn go first, if you please— a meas-mate 



before a ship-mate 

a stranger befon 

such a* loblolly boy 



a ship-mate- a ship-mate before e\s4ranger 
inger before a dog- but a dog even before 
loblolly boy as you. every day In the' week. 
[Pulls han out through the panel 

SCENE IL— A Rock* Pern neat the Bam. 
Enter the PIWT. 
Pilot. Brave fellow! he has accomplished his 
object-be is oonductmf hkMr me being who, of 
another is calcmla*«d to render m^ happy- And 
what is he who would prevent Uhtt M p pfeeeo ? an 
alien to his country, an enemy to in) rigttts and 

Brivflegee; and shall' such a man dealt from the 
pe of a true-born Briton the cup of -ecstasy? 
Never, never, while I stand by, with this tough but 
honest heart, and this sturdy, though rude arm, to 
sustain the cause of loyalty, and the best preroga- 
tives of a gallant son of the English navy\ 
Enter BARNSTABLE, supporting* KATE and 
CECILIA. 
. Bar. Ten- here, my honest pilot! 'tis weW. : sup- 
port this trembling female to the boat 

[Placing Cecilia in his arms, almost insensible. 

Pilot. tWUhp itfios.) Tis a dream of reality. 

Bar. My friend; this burst of feelfnV-et such a 
time, too! . . 

Pilot, ftirdon me, pardon me: foe sight of a 
woman or a child m distress was always an object 
appalling to my breast; but this unconscious female 
recalls to my fading recollection the image of one 
•of her sex whoffi I beheld, where the nknd of pity 
was extended in vain, and the cry oT Innocent 
supplication passed unheard by the* car bf heaven ; 
come, come, it overpowers me: to the boat, come 
—come. [Exit with Cecilia. 

Kate. Mysterious man !— who— what in he? 

Bar. To me he is almost a» strange*; there is, 
indeed, a wildness about him which I cannot 
fathom. , . 

Kate. I tremble lest bis strange discourse should 
still more terrifj Cecilia, who is at beet but a 
faint heart, and unlike me, Barnstable, as you 
know. 

Bur. Heaven fashioned you, Kate, for the wife of 
a sailor; where the dense can my' coxswain be?eU 
this time? Yo ho! Tom Coffin ! yo! 

[The scene becomes progressively dark. 

Tom. (Without.) Wbtt cheer aboard mere? 
Yoho! 

Bar. He approaches : now then, my Sweet Kate, 
let us avoid pursuit; and dnce aboard the seheoifrr, 
name but the day whieh is to make mo touts for 
ever, and a volley of British thunder sVefJ whispbr 
the joyful accent to the green sea and to the" bine 
tirm anient. [B ths 

Enter TOM, pulling in *he CAPTAIN fry ^ 
coral 

Capt. B. The fellow pu.is me as the racoon does 
the opossum by the tail out of the g nnte fo e. Moat 



exquisite Mr. Coffin, I beseech yon a IfftSB IrlKthlng- 
time; quarter! quarter! I beseech you! Footh, 
almost dislocated^ upon my soul Too* conduct 



is the most incorrect possible, I calculate, 
yesl edb v v 



• J*fi JaE& $ i *» lim ti SR** u ***** *** 

jK*Tes\Wyouareumnprc^ tomymother's 
wo* 

£0*7 fib* (7. I'll tell yon whet it's for; I thought 
I overheard you talking about hanging up mp coin- 
nsander at the yard-arm of a frigate ; see where I'll 
slnr f»« for that- bammel 1 ve a grea£nn>d to 
start you aU round the deck. 

«g^.O-*l you w«ft'tflanrdsr)ns,tgnets, 

Lone Tom C. Mister! don* mister me; I tall yon, 
Em afcsjay* Tom, when there's any hurry, anon as 
letting go the benlyards, or a sheet; Long Tom, 
-when they want to get to windward of an old sear 
man, by fair weather; and Long Tpnj Coffin, when 
they wishes to distinguish me from another of the 

. [Striking him. 



T&£ tUfft. 



CfajA AI don't know if you are aware of it, Mr. 
Coffin; hut you strike tarnation hard. 
£©»p Tbst C. Why, I'm only telling o« you, you 



Copf. JL I beg your pardon, you're hiding on me, 
yon tonne; and I say again, I hope you don t intend 
to murder ane. 

Long Tom C. Murder you 1 Lord love you, no, Tl\ 
only take yon to see my sweetheart * 

Copt, B. That's done elegaut— then I'm safe; if 
there's a woman in the way, she'll aid me to escape 
Tour sweetheart, pray what's iter name ? 

Long Tom C. They call her ArieL 

Copt B. He's a second genuine Caliban, I guess; 
hut tids Ariel— 

Long Tom C. She's a lovely thing to be sure ; I've 
seen her in every shape, braced and unbraced, 
with her stays, and out of her stays. 

CoptB. Mercy on me! then you've literally seen 
her undrese'd, I calculate. 

leaf Tom C Ay, that I have, many a time, scud- 
ding under bare poles, not a rag flying! then, you 
see, we towed her into port, got her into dock and, 
when she waa there, I tarred her afi over, myself. 

Copt. B. The devil you did! here's a wretch for 
yon ! he'll be tarring me all met, I reckon. And 
pray, may I venture to inquire what followed this 
tarnation exhibition? 

Long Tom C. Why then we painted her sides, 
trimmed her out in prime style, crammed her with 
grape-shot and sent her off slap to America. 

Copt. B. Law ! what full of grape-shot. 

Lo*g Tom €. No, only the ground tier stowed 
away. 

* Copt.-B. The meet considerable Uar lever met 
with in the whole course of my existence! Mist— 
that 1s Long Tom Coffin, if youjiave no objection, 
Ml remain on my parole of honour. 

Long Torn C. On your parole of honour, you said ? 

Capt.B. I did: OyesJ 

f Tom C. If you do, 111 be — i no, no; you 

1 of banging up my commander; so, weigh 

^jchdrr yo hof 

Copt. R The inhuman cannibal I if he should tar 
me over as he did his mistress, I shall be the laugh 
4* the whole army, positively; it wJU be the most 
jBCorrecteet thing imaginable, % reckon. 

Long Tom C. (Pulling the Captain off.; To, yo, yol 
[3$* Captain get* loose, and run* off, aud is 
again purxwd across by Tom. - Exeunt. 
8G8NE UL~The Ruins opening to the Sea, with Hie 
Ariel Imng in the distance.— Stew nearly dark 

Enter BABNSTABLfi, PILOT, KATE and 

Ratt. All seems fashed to stillness ; no one pur- 
ines us. Her* J whet sound is that? 



the signal, and are here. flffiig^Dome, lEues; 
jump aboar£ 

{They go up, and are getting intq the boat. 
Enter LONG TOM COFFIN, reading in the Captain 
by 4i cord. 

Long Tom C. (To the Captain.) One word, and 

oyer the cliffs you go, into the sea. What, ho ! 

Tfor.mohaJjs* "*■-'*'*"' jatjh 

Long Tom C. Long Tom. 

Bar, And who have you there ? 

Long torn C. A prisoner, your Honour; bat he 
has got so much stam-way, I couldn't bouse him 
ahead; into the boat with nun. 

Bar. A prisoner! Borougbdiff, by heavens 1 
what madness Is this ! Release him. 

Long Tom C. 'Tis yours to command, mine to 
obey; but this fellow would have tucked you to 
the yard-arm of an American. 

Bar. How, sirl 

Cgpt. B. No, sir; I didn't say how I'd do it 

Long Tom C. Belease him ! the boat won't carry 
us all off at once, and whoever remains this swab 
will betray into the inimy's hands. 

Capt. B. Oh, no! I reckon I'll hold my tongue 
in the most correctest of all possible manners. 

Long Tom C. Don't believe a word he utters ; I 
saw the land mariners after us along the beach, 
and if I hadn't contrived to gag his jawing-tackle a 
little, your honour, he sartainly was after heaving 
signals of distress. 

Capt. B. I was after throwing out no such things 
but if you take me on board ship, as I am not ac- 
customed to it, I shall certainly throw out signals 
of distress, I calculate. 

Bar. Pursued, did you say?— this stranger shall 
aboard, then— you and I, Tom, must wait the return 
of the boat to take us off; and should we by any 
chance be taken prisoners, in the exchange of this 
gentleman's person we may be redeemed. 

Capt. B. Nay, but positively, on my honour— I 
shall be very sea-sick, I guess. * 

Bar* Sir, this is a case of necessity; nothing 
hut gentlemanly conduct awaits you on board the 

Cap*. B. Curse me if I shan't be tarred after all 
Odear. 

Long Tom C. This way, Captain; (leads the Cap* 
tain on board.) and if you minds your eye, and rips 
a little more ship-shape, aud like a sailor, you shall 
have a quid out of my backy-box thai Sal Slam- 
mock gave me;— you wont!— very well! iftpnl 
shan't ax you, that s alL 

pdot. Now, lieutenant Barnstable, the ladies 
wait. 

Bar. Yon must conduct them to the vessel, then* 
I know my duty too well to desert any of my crew 
in a moment of danger. 

Pilot. Brave, noble boy I 

Bar. (Going to Vie boaQ Away, away, the time ll 
pressing. [Music. 

Long Tom C. (Com** forward, chuckling.) Ha, ha, 
ha! I think that lubber, with his thunder and 
lightning trousers, and his scraper hat, won't afford 
had sport to the younkers on board the Ariel; 
but avast— I'll op aloft, and give a look-out for 
squalls. 

[Runs up a rock, as the boat goes of.—Qun 
heard.— Mutic repeated. 

Col (Witltout.) Quick march! 

Long Tom C. Somebody's coming on the lee side. 

I Bare a care, your honour, or yon may chance to 
get a bullet through your hull. 
- • (molJ^T-Mwrepeatedj 
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JfrkrQOlAXtL, and si* tidier*. Tom rms behind 
BARNSTABLE, brandishing his harpoon. 
Bar. What means that discharge ? Is it done to 
intimidate us, or are we to be butchered in cold 
blood ? 

Col. Sir, you are our prisoner; surrender up 
your sword. 

Bar. Surrender up my sword t never, sir ; from 
his Majesty the King of England I received it, to 
wield in defiance of his.enemies and my own ; and 
never will I calmly resign it, except to place it at 
the feet of my sovereign. 

Long Tom C. Huzza! there are but forty of 'em, 
your honour; give the word of command, and I'll 
douse thirty-seven with my harpoon. 
Col. Seize them. 

[ The Soldiers approach ; Barnstable dram his 
sword, and defend* himself bravely, till he is 
overpowered by number*, and taken off. 
Tom drives off the six Soldiers, re-enters, 
and meets the Sergeant. A set combat- 
Tom firtt loses his harpoon, then his sword; 
and, finding himself surrounded by soldiers, 
he runs up the rock, and they present their 
muskets at him. 
Ser. Surrender! 

Long torn C. {From the rock.) My commander 
taken, and you would secure Tom, too. No, no ; 
these waves are to me what the land is to you. I 
was bora on them, and sooner than he captured by 
an inimy, I always meant that they should be my 
grave. 
Cot Fire! 

{They fire; Tom throws himself into the sea, 
and disappears ; they force Barnstable off. 

SCENE IV.— A Cabin in the Ariel, with windows to 

open Hi /lot. 

EMer GRIFFITH and CECILIA.- 

Ori. This, indeed, is happiness, to be so near my 
Cecilia again, and hear from her own lips that her 
affection for me is still unchanged. 

Cee. Unchanged!— yes! aud for ever must re- 
main so, through space and time. How much do 
we not owe to the heroism of Katharine! bat for 
her, Griffith, this moment of delight had never 
reached us ; but she is here to share in our satis- 
faction. 

Enter KATHARINE. 

Kate. TIs singular the boat, with Barnstable, has 
not yet returned ; it seemed to me, that 1 heard the 
report of lire-arms from the shore ; heaven forbid 
that aught of arm should have happened to blast 
the peaee which was so nearly restored to my 
heart! All seems quiet now, not an oar touches 
the water. Cecilia ! (Throning open the window.) do 
but look, 'tis the form of a man battling with the 
waves ; he approaches- he sinks exhausted. 

Ori. (Opening the window more effectively.) No, no, 
he near* the side of the vessel. What, ho ! heave 
out a rope over the taff rail ; a man is overboard-* 
yohoi yoho! 

Voices. (Without.) Yo, ho! yo ho! 

[A rope is lowered; Tom Coffin, nearly over- 
come, climbs up, and falls senseless into the 
-cabin. 

Ori. (Runs up to Tom, and fpporU him.) Tis Tom 
Cofflr, the coxswain. 

Kate, Spare me the conviction. Barnstable, then, 
the unhappy Barnstable, is drowned. 

Gee Compose yourself, Kate ; listen— he speaks. 

Long fan C. (Wildly.) Mortal man can't save us; 
if our sheet cable was bent to our heaviest anchor, 
•Ms sea would bring It home; blow, blow, will the 



wind never hat* done whlsfttn* through otirhtul • 
how the poor thing moans I— what youngster is that 
singing astride the gun yonder? bid him bestJE 
He who rules the tempest is displeased that man's 
voice should be heard when he chooses to send his 
own breath upon the waters. 

OrL Why, Tom ! Tom Coffin, don't yon know 
us ? Cheer, my boy, cheer; 'tis the Ariel you are 
aboard of. 

Long Tom C. She can make no head against this 
sea; our fore-mast is half buried in foam already. 
Lookout! secure yourselees— Into the boat there, 
all of ye ; go, go,— as for poor Tom Coffin, he can 
remain where he is. He saw the first timber of the 
Ariel laid, and will be the last to desert her ; away 
with ye! there is more weight in ye now than can 
go safe to land. God bless ye, my boys! bless ye, 
bless ye— all gone! and I alone aboard the wreck. 
How the waves lash around me! the waters are 
breaking up the deck. She bilges— we sink to- 
gether! my poor Ariel, we sink together. 

(Swoons.) 

Kale. Poor fellow ! his mind is distracted! raise 
him In your arms— O, that he could but reveal 
to us the fate of Barnstable! my heart is burst- 
ing (Weeps.) 
Enter a Sailor, with a Flask. 
[Tom recovering, after they give him something 
to drink. 

Kate. Tom — Tom Coffin — tell me of Barn- 
stable. 

Long Tom C. Who speaks of Barnstable? Ah! 
it flashes across my mind — that face, Master 
Griffith ! and this vessel, the Ariel - not wrecked! 
and have I been making a ghost's parlour of my 
top-rigging all this while? hat ha! ha! * 

Ori Speak, Tom, where's Lieut Barnstable? 

Long Tom V. Where? where? I remember all- 
he's a prisoner to the American marines— and I—* 
by this time aboard the frigate ! 

All. A prisoner! 

Long Tom C. But I dreamt It, or yon have a pri- 
soner also. 

Kate. Captain Boroughcliff-he is here. 

Long Tom O. The boat, then— the boat — I'll 
ashore with the lubber, and exchange him for my 
brave commander; and if they don't think 
such a fresh-water riptile equal to the gallant cap- 
tain, let them take poor Tom Coffin into the bar- 
gain. 

Kate. Generous sailor! but your recent exhaus- 
tion—your strength. 

Long Tom C. Ah, marm! yon dont know how 
the thoughts of saving a benefactor would at any 
time animate the breast of a sailor, even though 
his own last gasp seemed struggling in hi* 
throat [BxevnL 

SCENE V.— A Room of State at the ColoneTs. 

Enter BARNSTABLE, COLONEL, CAPTAIN oj 
the Alacrity, Officers, SERGEANT DRILL, Sol- 
diert, Ac 

Col. The misconduct of those weak girls, how- 
ever I may deplore it, Lieutenant Barnstable, can 
have no weight with me in an affair of war or 
honour; we apprehend you as a disguised spy, em-, 
ployed against us by an opposing power. The fate 
assigned you is not of my choosing, however much 
I may have cause to feel indignant at your conduct; 
which, while it has insulted my country, has 
robbed me of my wards, and, for aught I know, 
of my intended heir, Captain BoroughcUff. 
Sincerely do I lament that my duty, as an officer, 
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eompefer m« to ratify this warrant for your 

Bar. For Katharine Plowden, sir, ah© h ber own 
mistress— for Captain Boroughcliff, no harm can 
reach him on board the Ariel ; for England is ever 
to* generous to adopt the base and cruel pretences 
which her enemies are mean enough to avail them- 
selves of, for the purpose of openly destroying those 
they fear. 

Col B. Young man ; young mant I neither de- 
serve nor heed this sarcasm— the punishment yon 
are about to undergo has been drawn upon you 
by your own rashness ; what follows, remains with 
these gentlemen ; I have not the power to save you, 
were you to urge it ever so strenuously. I pity 
yon, from my soul ; as a man, I pity your condi- 
tion. 

Bar. Sir, I neither demand your interference nor 
your compassion— many a time, in the service of 
my. native Jand, I have faced death as firmly as 
now ; and, if I feel an unusual pang at this moment, 
it is with shame that my fall does not owe itself 
more to the zee* which I ever displayed towards 
my country, than to my affection for an unfortunate 
woman, whose happiness I would have given toe 
world to secure, but whose peace, perhaps, I have 
wrecked forever. 

Capt. of the A. Were this gentleman induced to 
alter his sentiments, interest might yet be made to 
save him. 

Bar. (Fiercely.) Silence, 111 hear no more! my 
sentiments are for my country— tbey are deep- 
deep in my breast; and the man who would eradi- 
cate them, must rip out the heart on which they 
are indelibly written. Lead on-to death— I am 
prepared. 

[Drum beat*— Exeunt all but the Colonel, conduct- 
ing Barnstab'.e. 

Col B. (Alone absorbed in thought.) I don't know 
how it ia> but the cool bravery of that fellow has 
left a Weight on my heart, like a rock of ice ; his 
unshrinking calmness— his noble deportment— all 
conspire to overwhelm me with awe and commi- 
seration. His apprehension amongst the ruins was 
the adventure of an instant, accomplished in the 
heat of passion at the success of his stratagem in 
robbing ma of my ward. I forgot, assisted by the 
military, it must come to this; -well, and is it not 
justice? is he not come hither with an armed 
force, to defy us on the edge of our very shores? 
— is he not— still, would my hand were free from 



bia untimely end! So young— so 
How now? what new intrusion? where are my 
serva nts? 

Enter THE PILOT, with a pistol in hie hand; he loeke 
the door. 

Pilot, AH gone to stare at the victim, yonder—or 
the traitor, call him which you will. 

CoL B. And yon - whence those arms? Are yon 
come hither to murder me ? I'll alarm the 

Pilot. (Taking him by the arm and forcing him into 
a chair,} Seat yourself, and listen, for I have much 
to say, and the time is bnt too brief. 

Coi. B. Speak. 

Pilot. Ton are a patriot m the cause of Ame- 
rica? 

CoL B. True. 

Pilot. Would yon desert that cause? 

Col B. Never. 

Pile*. Yet you could ask such a desertion of 
Barnstable, whose life is now a forfeit to your in- 
temperance! • 

Col. B. My Intemperance!— you mistake. 

Pilot. Impossible! I am neither mistaken in 



that respect, not m the convictlott thai year 
own principles are about to undergo a revolution. 

Col. B. Such a circumstance is not to be accom- 
plished by threats. 

Pilot. Your bravery I am not disposed to im- 

Kach ; but, hear me— you had a brother— he waa 
rn in England, you in America— he and yon 
quarrelled many years since, and parted in 
anger. 

Col. B. Ah, poor John ! he is now no more. 

Pitot. You are in error, he still Uvea 

Col B. UJot dead ? why, they told me he fell in 
an engagement I've actually been to England to 
settle his affairs. 

POei. That waa kind, to effect what he never 
could himself. But, to heave-to a long story,— yon 
had a wife and child — 

Col B. True, true ; but what of that?— they both 
perished, by shipwreck, on their way to join me 
with my regiment in America. 

Pilot. After you had deserted England; her loss 
was a judgment for revolting against the land of 
your forefathers. True, indeed, your wife did per- 
ish,— but your son still survives. 

Col.B. (Starting up.) My son! speak! where is 
he? 

Pilot. Listen, and let my tale strike deeper hor- 
rors to your guilty soul, than it did even to his who 
witnessed the appalling scene. In that same ves- 
sel which conveyed your wife and infant son from 
the land of her and your father's birth, the land of 
freedom,— your despised brother, John, happened 
to be a voyager :— it was he, when the thunder 
raged, and the lightning flashed, and the yelling 
waters rolled like clouds of froth over the sinking 
vessel, that beheld your expiring Elisabeth, with 
her screaming babe bugged closely to her bosom, 
in the deep trough of the sea, and, springing fear- 
lessly from the last vestige of the wreck,— it was 
he that saved your son,— yours, — from the fury of 
the devouring element 

CoL B. And my wife 

Pilot. Hardly could the scared wretch, who thus 
secured your boy, and clung with his other arm to- 
me flurrying raft for support, turn his almost be- 
wildered gaze towards the struggling object he waa 
compelled to abandon, ere that frail form had sunk 
to rise no more!— a moment, and a moment < 
in the awful pause of the tempest, one fair I 

whiter than toe lashing waters round it, was 1 

thus in silent agony above the flood, as if to speak 
a dying mother's gratitude— and then— then it waa 
all oblivion and dark despair. 

Col. B. Bnt my brother? 

Pilot With the boy at his shoulder he succeeded 
in reaching the shore: it was there, as he gazed on 
the features of that innocent motherless child, 
that he resolved to revenge himself on your 
treachery. 

Col B. Do not, dare not, say that he murdered 
the infant 

Pilot. Now, heaven pardon thee a thought like 
that : no, no ! destiny, said he, has thrust this boy 
thus into my hands, to be bred up a good British 
subject I'll do it I'll place him in the Charge of 
same true and gallant veteran, who shall rear him, 
for what should I do with an infant thought he: 
he shall never know the name of his father, tUl be 
is a man, and « loyal one. Many years your brother 
John has travelled far away: at length he has re-* 
turned to the acquaintance of his friend, Captain 
Manson. His dream is realized! the child be 
saved if a man, nor can England boast a better or 
a truer patriot than your son. 
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Cot. jrjm wham, where «w»t * »sek him f 
/Wot flanging, Ilka » dgg, at the yard-arm of 
til* American frigate, to vjtfoh his father has just 
consigned him. 

CW. £T. Barnstable, my soul overwhelm me, 
death! 

ICoetrs his face with his han't*, and iwfci 
overpowered mto a chair.— The Pilot gazes 
on him tc it h folded arms. 
Cot. ff. (Starting wp.) What—what la to be done ? 
Pilot. There ii bat ona way— follow me to tbe 
Brim* frigate, 
t*/.//. Where? Vou wools be troy me? 
i»i7<rf. Never : battle and the service of my coun- 



try* taming ftn4 distant cOmea may bate .. w 
my person, but I am atUl the preserver of your 
child. 

CW. #. My brother! my loos-lost brother 1 

Pilot. Approach me not: on tola shore and In 
that habit, never shall these arms acknowledge 
thine. 

Col. IT. Lead on, lead on, I'M follow: though it be 
to death. 

Pilot. To the British frigate. Cornel {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The Quarter-Deck of the Alacrity— the 
Roil of the muffled Drum. 

Tm AMERICAN CAPTAIN, OFFICEBS and Crew 
discovered, conducting Barnstable to execution. 

Ser. The boat of the schooner is encroaching. 

Caftt. We must be brief, then, (to Barnstable.) 
Lieutenant Barnstable, if aught of request you have 
to make previously to the last fatal struggle, I 
pledge myself as a gentleman, consistently as pos- 
Kible with my public duty, to comply with your 
dying wishes. 

Bat. Something there is to which I would give 
utterance to Captain Manson, for his unceasing 
generosity, in instilling into my breast, at an early, 
a vi ry early age, the loyalty and enthusiasm for 
which it is my glory that I suffer. An outcast from 
my o-rth, hut for him, and some secret friend, 
whose name and person I never knew, I might have 
needed that renown, which ( trust will rise even 
now from my ashes, and spread itself like a green 
laurel over me heart of erory Briton who cherishes 
the name of national defiance. 

fJapt. {Coldly.) And is this all? 

Bar. There was one whose name I intended to 
pronounce; bnt no! while it rises to my lips, ft 
comes like a wrecked vessel floating fn tears. I 
cannot think of her without emotion, and these 
fellows misht imagine I tremMed beneath the m- 
tfacjjo* of their detested scorn. Lead on,— 1 have 
no secrets but for heaven and my country. I ant 
prepared; letmediol » 

Enter TOM alongside the v ssel, in a lug. 

Long Tom fi. (Frpm the lug J No, I'll be damned 
If youshalL 

Mar. Adcancjng fo the front.) Tom Coffin here? 

Long Tamp, xes, I am here! I'm sent for you, 
and you piust come aboard the Ariel; 'tis the cap- 
tain's orders, and you musj obey. 

Copt. Fire at that rascal 1 

{Soldiers preten} their pvufitU at Tow. 



that you'M bay* a shower J " ** 
tied into your ribs present 
me up my commander, ami a hes tfoff , Ms ostr likely 
be and you may. keep the lonxwatoh fo pavfe 
Jones's locker at the same time Howeomayer, I've 
this here proposal to make : you anrrepder my com- 
mander, and we'll givo you up your swab. P 
Borough/cliff; and if j 
Water reptile equal to - 
be sun he's not)' why, 
into the bargain. 

CapL Insolent dog! 

treats erf spiral ' ' 

long Tom 0.'V\ 
me a piratical miscreant ? 

Copt. ^Urines, do your *oty 
tenant 

{The Marines present their 
rushes in, and throws himself before Earn- 



riTo you up your swap, jueussm 

L .. . o»l **• km »• /*e a g4se tiw 

threats of a piratical .j^weant like you. 

- ~ " iratieal miacre»>mi-©9 you 6*9. 



nttum***- 



bent 
Then 



stabl: 

long Tom C. (Tb the L 

in srnest, you can't "be m'l 

_ „^ . 'the 
nest point, and to hitch the flrsjt gasket » was 
always so brave— so (Dashing avcaffys Mr» don't 
you go to think I'm blubbeitag— mriy^wujK shoot 
my commander ? I never did submit to ft* tybnj, 
I thought I never could; yet, If you'll out qfpare his 

(Throws himself at the Captains feet, dropping his har- 
poon -Barnstable releases his hands by 'm violent 
effort, rushes towards him, and drags him up. 
Ear. Tom Coffin, up, up ; is this a potitiiamfpr s 
British seaman ? 

LodgTontC. (With a burst of pride, throwing htm- 
self into hishrms.) No, sir, no- there, it's all over: 
now, then, fire away; you may send your bullets 
mto our hulls, but we'll set you an «*wu"rft» how to 
die without kicking our heels at the yard-arm. 
Copt. Drag the fellow away t do your duty. 
Ser. The boarding-boats of the Artel are doss 

(A shot is fired into the ship, which carries emoppart 
of the rigging. ' • 

Yoke* t without. The Ariel! the Ariel I 
Long Tom C. (Hashing forward.) The Ariel! the 

Ariel! then I wish you may get it; fauna! tor the 

wooden wails and the Union Jack. 

(AUacb—Toxn fights with his harpoon —Barnstable 
snatches up a strord -a broadside is pourtduX and 
the Ariel comes in sight. ' ' 

Enter THE PO£T on hoard, hastily. 

Pilot. He lives! he lives! father, receive your 
sou— Katharine, 'tis your husband! ' r 

Enter the COLONEL, leading in KATE and OE- 

cjslia, jbooMfti by aiuwrnt £s*w; &• 

(The American strikes— Tom hoists British colours, 
and a grand picture of Afferent ejnbtfben) to fore* d 
—as the curtain slowly descends, all hmtoeX 
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THE FAIR PENITENT. 

A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS.— BY NICHOIAS ttOWE. 




4ft.— ."Ha! do I live and wake?"— Act is, teem I. 



|Jersotts Represented 



Sdolio. 
Hmuxio. 



LOTflAItlO. 
$OSSANO. 



Calista. 
LAvnrrjL 

LtJdLLft. 



AOSX 
StZXE t~ A* Garden letongm/f to SeioJtfi Folate. 

Mmttr ALTAMONT and B&BATIO. 
AIL Let this suspicions day l>e ever sacred ; 
No mQtttiittie, no mfcforttrars happen on it: 
TiSt it Be tnark'd for triumphs and rejoicings; 
l>t bajiry lovergulways make it LoJy, 
Choose It to bless their hopes, and erown their 

willies; 
This happy day. that gives meatfly Calista. 

I for. IW, Aliamont; to-diiy thy better stars 
Are joined to shed their kindest influence on thee; 
8ciolto's noble land, (hat ralb'd tbeo first, 
ilalf detod and drooping o'er thy father's grave, 
Completes its bounty, and restores thy name 
To that high rank and lustre which it bcusled. 
Vetor* vi£rtn*«rt (Jetfoa b#s fergot 



The meiit.of thy god-like father's arms ; 
Before that country, which he long had aerrM 
In watchful councils and In winter camps, , . 
Bad cast off his white age to want and wrerched- 

ness, 
And made their court to factions by bis ruin. 
Alt. Oh, great Sciolto! Oh, my more than 

father! 
Let me not live, but at thy very narce 
My eager heart springs up, arfl leaps with joy. 
"When I forget the vast, vast debt I owe thee,— 
(Forget !— but 'tis impossible) then let me 
Forget the use and privilege of reason; 
Be driven from the commerce of mankind, 
To wander in the desnrt among brutes, W 

To be the scorn* of earth, and carsQ of heaven! 

I I or. So open, so 'unbounded was his xoodueaa, 
It lcvchd oven me, because { was thy friend. 
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When that great men I lov'd, thy noble father, 
Bequeathed thy gentle elster to my arms, 
die last dear pledge and legacy of friendship, 
That happy tie made me Sciolto'e son ; 
He call'd us his, and, with a patent's fondness, 
Jndulg'd us in his wealth, bless'd us with plenty, 
Heard all our cares, and sweeten'd love itself. 

Alt. By heaven, he found my fortunes so aban- 
' • don'd, 
That nothing but a miracle could raise 'em : 
My father's bounty, and the state's ingratitude, 
Had ttripp'd him bare, nor left him e'en a grave. 
Undone myself, and sinking in his ruin, 
I had no wealth to bring, nothing to succour him, 
But fruitless tears. 

Hor. Tet what thou couldst thou dieted 
And didst it like a son; when his hard creditors, 
Urg'd and assisted by Lothario's father, 
(Foe to thy house, and rival of their greatness,) 
By sentence of the cruel law forbade 
His venerable corpse to rest in earth, 
Thou gav*st thyself a ransom for bis bones ; 
Heev'n, who beheld the pious act, approv'd it* 
And bade Sciolto'e bounty be its proxy, 
To bless thy filial virtue with abundance. 

Alt But see, he comes, the author of my happi- 
ness, 
The man who sav'd my life from deadly sorrow, 
Who bids my days be blest with peace and plenty, 
And satisfies my soul with love and beauty. 
/frtfrSCIOLTO; heruns to Altamont, and embrace* 
him. 

Sci. Joy to thee, Altamont! Joy to myBelf 1 
Joy to this happy morn, that makes thee mine ; 
That kindly grants what nature had denied me, 
And makes me father of a son like thee. 

Alt. My father! Oh, let me unlade my breast, 
Pour out the fulness of my soul before you; 
Shew ev'ry tender, ev'ry grateful thought, 
This wondrous goodness stirs. But 'tis im- 
possible, 
And utterance all is vile ; since I can only 
Swear your reign here, but dever tell how much. 

Sci. 0, noble youth ! I swear, since first I knew 
thee, 
Ev'n from that day of sorrow when I saw thee 
Adorn'd and lovely in thy filial tears, 
The mourner and redeemer of thy father, 
I set thee down and seal'd thee for my own : * 

Thou art my son, ev'n near me as Galista. 
Horatio and Lavinia, too, are mine ; 

(Embraces Hor.) 
All are my children, and shall share my heart. 
But wherefore waste we thus this happy day ? 
The laughing minutes summon thee to joy, 
And with new pleasures court thee as they pass; 
Thy waiting bride e'en chides tbee for delaying, 
And swears thou com'st not with a bridegroom's 

Alt. Oh ! could I hope there was one thought of 
Altamont, [haste. 

One kind remembrance in Calista's breast, 
The winds, with all their wings, would be too slow 
To bear me to her feet For, oh, my father ! 
Amidst the stream of joy that bears me on, 
Blest as I am, and honour' d in your friendship, 
There is one pain that hangs upon my heart 

Sci. What means my son ? 

Alt. When, at your intercession, « 
Last night Calieta yielded to my happiness, 
Just ere we parted, as I seal'd my vows 
With rapture on her lips, I found her cold 
As a dead lover's statue on his tomb : 
A rising storm of passion shook her breast 
Her eyes a piteous show'r of tears let fall, 



And then she aigh'd as if her heart were breaking* 

With all the tend'rest eloquence of love 

I begg'd to be a sharer in her grief ; 

But she, with looks averse, and eyes that froze 

me, 
Sadly reply' d, her sorrows were her own, 
Nor in a father's power to dispose of. 

Sci. Away ! it is the coz'nage of their sex ; 
One of the common arts they practise on us: 
To sigh and weep then when their hearts beat high 
With expectation of the coming joy. 
Thou hast in camps and fighting fields been bred, 
Unknowing in the subtleties of women ; 
The virgin bride, who Bwoons with deadly fear, 
To see the end of all her wishes near, 
When, blushing, from the light and public eyes, 
To the kind covert of the night she flies, 
With equal fires to meet the bridegroom moves, 
Melts In his arms, and with a loose she loves. 

[Exeunt 
Enter LOTHABIO and BOSS ANO. 

Loth. The father, and the husband! 

Bo*. Let them pass, 
They saw us not 

Loth. I care not if they did; 
Ere long I mean to meet 'em face to face. 
And gall 'em with my triumph o'er Galista. 

Rot. You lov'd her once. 

Loth. I lik'd her, would have marry'd her, 
But that it pleas'd her father to refuse me, 
To make this honourable fool her husband ; 
For which, if I forget him, may the shame 
I mean to brand his name with, stick on mine. 

Ros. She, gentle soul, was kinder than her 
father. 

Loth. She was, and oft in private gave me hear- 
ing; 
Till, by long list'ning to the soothing tale, 
At length her easy heart was wholly mine. 

Ros. I've heard you oft describe her haughty, in- 
solent 
And fierce with high disdain: it moves my 

wonder, 
That virtue thus defended, should be yielded 
A prey to loose desires. 

Loth. Hear, then, I'll tell thoe: 
Once, in a lone and secret hour of night, 
When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 
And stars alone shone conscious of die theft 
Hot with the Tuscan grape, and high in blood, 
Haply I stole, unheeded, to her chamber. 

Ros. That minute sure was lucky. 

Loth. Oh, 'twas great! 
I found the fond, believing, love-sick maid, 
Loose, unattiYd, irorm, tender, full of wishes ; 
Fierceness and pride, the guardians of her honour 
Were oharm'd to rest, and love alone was waking. 
Within her rising bosom all was calm, 
As peaceful seas that know no storms, and only 
Are gently lifted up and down by tides. 
I snatch' d the glorious, golden opportunity, 
And with prevailing, youthful ardour, preas'd her; 
Till, with short sighs, and murmuring reluctance, 
The yielding fair one gave me perfect happiness. 
Ev'n all the live-long night we passed in bliss, 
In ecstasies too fierce to last for ever ; 
At length the morn, and cold indifference, came ; 
When, fully sated with the luscious banquet 
I hastily took leave, and left the nymph 
To think on what was past and sigh alone. 

Ro*. You saw her soon again? 

Loth. Too soon I saw her : 
For, oh I that meeting was pot like the f orpjer f 
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Ifomidmy heart iw more beat high with transport, 
No more I sjgh'dsnd langmsh'd for enjoyment; 
Twm pest, and reason took her torn to reign, 
'While er'rj weakness fell before her throne. 

Rot. What of the lady? 

Loth. With uneasy fondness 
She hong upon me, wept, and sigh'd, and swore 
She wss undone ; talk'd of a priest and marriage ; 
Of flying with me from her father's power ; 
Calf A ev'ry saint and blessed angel down, 
To witness for her that she was my wife. 
I started at that name. 

Rot. What answer made yon ? 

Loth. None; bat, pretending sudden pain and 



Escap'd the persecution. Two nights since, 
By message urg'd, and frequent importunity, 
Again I saw her. Straight, with tears and sighs. 
With swelling breasts, with swooning and distrac- 
tion, 
With all the subtleties, and pow*rful arts 
Of wilful woman lab'ring for her purpose, 
Again Bhe told the same dull, nauseous tale. 
Unmov'd, I begg'd her spare th' ungrateful sub- 
ject, 
Since I reaolv'd, that love and peace of mind 
Might flourish long inviolate betwixt us, 
Never to load it with the marriage chain: 
That I would still retain her in my heart, 
My ever gentle mistress, and my friend ; 
But for those other names, of wife and husband, 
They only meant ill nature, cares, and quarrels. 
Roc How bore she this reply? 
Loth. At first her rage was dumb, and wanted 
wordB; 
But, when the storm found way, 'twas wild and 

loud: 
Mad as the priestess of the Delphic god, 
Enthusiastic passion swelled her breast, 
Enlarg'd her voice, and ruffled all her form. 
Proud, and disdainful of the love I proffer'd, 
She call'd me villain t monster! base betrayer I 
At last, in very bitterness of soul, 
With deadly imprecations on herself; 
She vow'd severely ne'er to see me more; 
Then bade me fly that minute : I obey 'd, 
And, bowing, left her to grow cool at leisure. 
Roc She has relented since, else why this mes- 

To meet thokeeper of her secrets here, 
This morning? 
Loth. See the person whom you neurit. 

Enter UJOIIAJl, 

Well, my ambassadress, what must we treat of? 
Come you to menace war and proud defiance, 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your message ? 
Is your fair mistress calmer? Does she soften ? 
And must we love again ? Perhaps she means 
To treat in juncture with her new ally. 
And make her husband party to th' agreement 

Luc. Is this well done, my lord? 'Save you $nt 
off 
All sense of human nature? Keep a little, 
A little pity, to distinguish manhood, 
Lest other men, though cruel, should disclaim you, 
And judge you to be number'd with the brutes. 

Loth. I see thou'st learnt to rafl. 

Luc I've learn'd to weep: 
That lesson my Bad mistress often gives me : 
By day she seeks some melancholy shade, 
To hide her sorrows from the prying world t 
At night she watches all the long, long hours, 
And listens to the winds and beating rain, 



With sighs aakrad, and tears that fail as fast ; 
Then ever and anon she wrings her hands, 
And cries, false, false Lothario I 

Loth. On, no more! 
I swear thou'lt spoil thy pretty face with crying, 
And thou hast beauty mat may make thy fortune : 
Some keeping cardinal shall dote upon thee. 
And barter his church treasure for thy freshness. 

Luc What! shall I sell my innocence and youth, 
For wealth or titles, to perfidious man ? 
To man, who makes his mirth of our undoing ! 
The base, profess'd betrayer of our sex! 
Let me grow old in all misfortunes else, 
Bather than know the sorrows of Calista! 

Loth. Does she send thee to chide in her behalf? 
I swear thou dost it with so good a grace, 
That I could almost love thee for thy frowning. 

Luc Bead there, my lord, there in her own sad 
line, ' 

(Qivet a letter.) 
Which best can toll the story of her woes, 
That grief of heart which your unkindness gives 
her. 

Loth. (Read*.) "Your cruelty— Obedience to my 
fatter— give my hand to Altamont." 
By heaVn, 'tis well* such ever be the gifts 

With which I greet the man whom my soul hates 
But to go on—" with—heart - honour—too fmthUu~- 
*e*knett—to-morrow~la8t troubU-lott CaOtfa.*' 
Women, I see, can change, as well as men. 
She writes me here, forsaken as I am, 
That I should bind my brows with mournful 

willow, 
For she has given her hand to Altamont : 
Yet tell the fair inconstant— 
Luc How, my lord! 

Loth. Nay, no more angry words : say to Calista, 
The humblest of her slaves shall wait her plea- 
sure; 
If she can leave her happy husband's arms, * 
To think upon so lost a thing as I am. 

Luc. Alas! for pity, come with gentler looks: 
Wound not her heart with this unmanly triumph; 
And though you love her not, yet swear you do ; 
So shall dissembling once be virtuous in yon. 
loth. Ha ! who comes here ? 
Luc The bridegroom's friend, Horatio. 
He must not see us here. To-mor row, early, 
Be at the garden gate. 

Loth. Bear to my love 
My kindest thoughts, and swear I will not fall 
her. 
(Lothario putting up the letter hastily, drape 
it at he goet out. Exeunt Lothario and 
Rottano one way, Lvcilla another.) 
Enter HOBATIO. 
Hot. Sure, 'tis the very error of my eyes ; 
Waking, I dream, or I beheld Lothario; 
He seem'd conferring with Calista's woman : 
At my approach they started and retir'd. 
What business could he have here, and with 

her? 
I know he bears the noble Altamont 
Profess'd and deadly hate. What paper's this ? 

(Taking up the letter.) 
Ha ! To Lothario ! T3death ! Calista's name ! ' 
(Opens it and reads.) 
" Tour cruelty hat at length determined me ; and I 
have rttolved thit morning to yield a perfect obd enee 
to my father, and to give my hand to Altamont, in 
epUe of my weaknett for thefalte Lothario, I could 
almost with I had that heart and that hQwurtebe- 
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to* with ii\ which you have robbed foe #."— D-n! 
to the rest— "Jtef, oA/ I fear, could 1 relieve 'em, I 
•AovM sgraffi ee undone by the too fai*hlet* y yet too 
tovetf Lothario. This 41 the fast veainess of my pen, 
ani to-morrow shall be the lost in which I mil indulge 
my eyes. Lucilla shall conduct you, if you are kind 
enough to let me see you ; it s/tall be the last trouble you 
•hall meet uHthfrom the lost 

Caijsta." 

The toet» indeed ! for thou art gone a* far 
As there can be perdition. Fire and sulphurl 
Hell is the sole avenger of each crime*. 
Qh, that the ruin were but all thy own! 
Thou wilt even make thy father curse his age: 
At sight of this black scroll, the gentle Altamont 
(For. oh ! I know his heart fs set upon thee) 
Shall droop and hang his discontented head, 
Like merit scorn'd by insolent authority, 
And never grace the public with his virtues. 
What if I give this paper to her father? 
It follows that his justice dooms her dead, 
And breaks his heart with sorrow; hard return 
For all the good bis hand has heap'd on us ! 
Hold, let me take a moment's thought 
Enter LAVINIA. 

La». My lord! 
Trust me, it joys my heart that I have found you. 
Inquiring wherefore yon had left the company, 
Beforemy brother's nuptial rites were ended, 
They told me you had felt some sudden illness. 

Zfor. It were unjust. Mo, let me spare my 
friend, 
Itock up the fatal secret in my breast, 
Nor tell him that which will undo his quiet 

Lav. What means my lord? 

Hot. Hal sald'sttbou, my Lavinia? ,. . 

Lav. Alas! you know not what you make me 
suffer. 
Whence in that sigh? And wherefore are your 

Severely rais'd. to heav'd ? The sick man thus, 
Acknowledging the summons of his fate, 
lifts up his feeble hands and eyes for mercy, 
And with confusion thinks upon his audit 

Hot. Oh, no! thou bast mistook my sickness 
quite; . 
These pangs are of the soul Would I had met 
Sharpest convulsions, spotted pestilence, 
Or any other deadly foe to life, 
Battier then heave beneath this load of thought! 

Lav. Alas! what is it? Wherefore turn you from 
me? 
Why did you falsely call me your Lavinia, 
And swear i was Horatio's better half. 
Since sow you mean uukincdy by yourself, 
And rob mo of my partnership of sadness? 

JJ'or. Seek not to know what I would hide from 
all, 
But most from thee, I never knew a pleasure, 
Aught tbat was joyful, fortunate, or good, 
But straight I ran to nieBs thee with the tidings, 
And laid up all my happiness with thee: 
But wherefore, wherefore should I give thee pain ? 
Then spare me, I conjure thee ; ask no further ; 
Allow my melancholy thoughts this privilege, 
And let 'cm brood in secret o'er their sorrows. 

Lav. It Is enough ; chide not and all is well! 
Forgive me if I saw you ead, Horatio, 
And aak'd to weep out part of your misfortunes: 
I wo'not press to know what you forbid me, 
Yet my lov'd lord, yet you must grant me this, 
Fongot your pares m> this 0*0 happy day, 
Devote this day to mirth, and to jour A'tamout; 
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For his dear ftke, let $eace 1 
Ev'n now the jocund "- 

wishes, 

He thinks the priest has hot half bfttafd Ms mar- 
riage, . , 
Till his trjena hails him wtth the sound Of joy. 
Sor. On, never, never, never ! Thou art inno- 
cent: 
Simplicity from ffl, pure native troth, 
And candour of the mind, adorn thee evfer^ 
But there are such, such false ones, m the world, 
'Twould fill thy gentle soul with wfid ttnaze- 

ment 
T6 hear their stcry told. 
Lav. False ones, my lord? . . . rf 

• Uor. Fatally fair they are, ahd hi their smBes 
The graces, little lores, and young desires in- 
habit: 
But all that gaze upon 'em are undone ; 
For they are false, luxurious in their appetites, 
And all the heaven they hope for Is variety : 
One lover to another sqll succeeds, 
Another, and another after that 
And the last fool is welcome as the former; 
Till having lov'd his hour out, he gives place. 
And mingles wltii the herd that went before him. 
Lav. Can there be such, and have they peace of 
mind? 
Have they, in all the series of their changing, 
One happy hour ! If women are such things, 
BOw was I form'd so diff'rent from flay sel V 
My little heart is sati3fy'd with yoO ; 
You take up all her room,. as In a cottage 
Which harbours some betiighted princely stran- 
ger, 
Where the good man, proud of his hospitality, 
Yields all his homely dwelling to his guest, 
And hardly keeps a corner for himself. 
Hot. Ob, were they all like thee, men would 
adore 'em, 
And all the business of their lives be Tbvtog: 
The nuptial band should be the pledge of peace, 
And all domestic cares and quarrels cease! , 
The world should learn to love by virtuous rules, 
And marriage be no more the jest of foofe. 

ACT IL 

SCENE 1-4 Ball 
Enter CALISTA and LITOILLA. 
Cal Be dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 
Nor let thy fond, officious love disturb 

Of pining discontent, and blacfc despair: 

For, oh! I've gone around through tfi my 

thoughts. 
But all are indignation, love, or shame. 
And my dear peac? of mind is lost for ever 
Luc Why do you follow Still that wund'rhig 

fire* 
That has misled your weary steps, and leaves 

you 
Benighted in a wilderness of w<ta , 
That : alse Lothario ? Turn f rem the dtfcetver ; 
Turn, and behold where gentle Altamont 
Sighs at your feet, and wooes yon to be happy. 
Cat. Away! I think not or him. My sad soul 
Has form'd d dismal, melancholy scene. 
Such a retreat as I would wish to find j 
An unfrequented vale, o'ergrowri with tree*. 
Mossy and old, within whose 16nes>mjS floade 
Ravens and birds Ot-dme&'d only dwell 1 



No Bound to brgtk the *j Wape, but a fcrook 
That, bubbling wjndpMnong the weeds: j 
Of any human shape tbatliaq been there, 
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JfoleBs a skefeton of some poor wretch, 
Who had long since, like me, by love undone. 
Sought that sad place out to despair and die in, 

L*c. Alas, tor pity! 

Cat. There I fain would hide me 
From the base world, from malice, and from 

shame; 
For 'tie the solemn counsel of xpF soul 
Never to live with public l#ss of honour : 
"Tis fix d to die, rather than bear the insolence, 
Qf each affected she that tells my story, 
And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous. 
To be a tale for fools I $corn 'd by the w omen, 
And piiy'd by the men 1 Oh, insupportable ! 

Luc. Oh, hear me, hear your ever faithful crea- 
ture I 
By all the good I wish you, by all the ill 
My trembling heart forebodes, let me entreat you 
Never to aee this faithless man again ;— - 
Let me forbid his coming. 

Co!. On thy life, 
I charge th,ee n6: my genius drives me on; 
I must, I win behold him once again; 
Perhaps it is the crisis of my fate, 
And this oao interview shall end my cares. 
My lab'ifcg heart, that swells with indignation, 
Heaves to discharge the burden : that once done, 
The busy thing shall rest within its cell, 
And never beat again. 

Luc Trust not to that: 
Bage is the shortest passion of our souls : 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sadden show'rs, 
It swells In haste, and falls again as soon ; 
Still as It ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 
And the deceiver, love, supplies its place. 

CaL I have been wrong'd enough to arm my 
temper 
Against the smooth delusion; but, alas 1 
(Chide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity 

me,) 
A woman's softness hangs about me still: 
Then let me blush, and, tell thee all my folly. 
X swear I could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my feet, and sigh to be forgiv'n, 
But my relenting heart would pardon all. 
And quite f orgeU'twaa he that had undone me. 

[£Uit luciila. 
Ha ! Altamont ! Calists, now be wary. 
And gnardthy soul's excesses' with dissembling; 
N or let this hostile husband's eyes explore ' 
The warring passions and tumultuous thoughts 
That rage within thee, and deform thy reason. 

Enter ALTAMONT. 

Alt Be gone my cares, I give you to the windsj 
Far to be borne, far from the happy Altamont I 
Oalista is the mistress of the year ; ' ' 
§KfflP»JfeP!PWW Jf ith anspicious beauts; 
And bids ev'n all my hours be good apd joyfuL 

CaL If I were- mistress of such happiness, 
Qh! wherefore did I play th' unthrifty tool, 
And, wasting all on others, leave myself 
Without one thought of joy to «ive mc comfort? 

Alt. Oh, mighty love ; Shall that fair face pro- 
fine 
This thy great festival with frowns and sadness ? 
I swear it sha'nbt'be. for I will woo thee 
With sighs so moving, with so warm a tranf por^ 
That thou shaft catch the gentle flame from me, * 
And kindle into ioy. 

Co/. ItalUb^^Altamopt, 



Such, hearts as ours grore never pair'd aboss : 
Ill-suited to each other,— Join d, notmatch'd; 
Some sullen influenoe, or foe to both, > 
Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our minds* 
How very much we differ. Ev'n this day, 
That fills thee with such ecstasy and transport, 
To me brings nothing that should make me bless it, 
Or think it better than the day before, 
Or any other in the course of time, 
That duly toojc its torn, and was foreottpp. 

Alt. if to behold thee as my pledge of happi- 
ness, ' 
To snow none fair, none excellent, but thee \ 
If still to love thee with unwearjr'd constancy, 
Through wrinkled age, through sickness an4 mis- 
fortune, ' • 
Through ev'ry season, ev'ry change of life, 
Be worth the least return of grateful love, 
Oh, then let my Oalista bless this day, 
And set it down for happy. 

CaL 'Tis the day 
In which my father gave myhand to Altamont; 
As such, I will remember it for ever. 

Enter 8GIOUXQ, HOBATIO, ami LAYINIA. 

Set Let mirth go on, let pleasure know no 
pause, 
But 411 up ev'ry minute of this day, 
'Tis yours, my children, sacred to your loves; 
The glorious sun himself for you looks gay ; 
He shines Tor Altamont and for Cifista. 
Let there be music, let the master touch 
The sprightly string aud softly-breathing flute, 
Till harmony rouse ev'ry gentle passion, 
Teach the cold maid to lose her fears in love, 
And the fierce youth to languish at her feet. 
Begin: ev'n age itself is cheer'd with music; 
It wakes a glad reuiernhpanoe of our youth. 
Calls back paBt joys, and warms us into trans- 
port. 

(Kufic.) 
Take care my gates be open, bid all welcome ; ' 
And all who rejoice with me to-day are friends ; 
Let each indaige his genius, each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and sweU'tbe feast with mirth; 
;Ttie sprightly bowl shall cheerfully go round, 
None shall be grave, nor too severely wisp ; - 
Losses and disappointments, cares and pqyerty. 
The rich mans insolence, * and great man's 

scorn, 
Tn wine shall be forgotten alL To-mprrow 
Will be too soon to think and to ba wretched. 
Oh grant, ye pow'rs, that ' I may see th.ese 
happy. 

(Pointing to Altamont and Cattffq.) 
Completely blest, and I have life enough I 
And leave the rest indifferently to fate. 

' [Exeunt, 

ffor. What if, while all are here Intent on re- 
velliug, ' 

I privately went forth, and sought Lothario ? 
This letter may be fqrg'd, perhaps the wanton* 

ncss 
Of his vain youth, to stain a lady's fame; 
Perhaps his malice to disturb my f riend,-^ 
Oh, no t my heart forebodes it must be tru,ft. 
Methought, ev'fa bow, I mark'4 the starts of 

fiilt 
her soul; though damn*d dissimula- 
tion 
SCTeeg'g her dej$ thoughts, and set to, nuhUc 

A specious face of JafOOf&c* and beantg. 



m 
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With Meh smooth looks and many * gentle 



The Aral fair she begull'd her easy lord ; 
Too blind wKh love and beauty, to beware, 
He fell unthinking in the fatal snare ; 
Nor could believe that such a heavenly face 
Had bargeta'd with the devil, to damn her wretched 
raee. 

[Exit. 

SCENE U.—The Garden o/Sciotto's Pa'ace. 
Enter LOTHABIO and BOS8ANO. 

Loth. To tell thee then the purport of my 
thoughts ; 
The loss of this fond paper would not giro me 
A moment of disquiet, were it not 
My instrument of vengeance on this Altamont; 
Therefore I mean to wait some opportunity 
Of speaking with the maid we saw this morning. 
Eos. I wish you, sir, to think upon the danger 
Of being seen; to-day their friends are round 

'em; 
And any eye that lights by chance on you, 
Shall put your life and safety to the hazard. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter HOBATIO. 
Uor. Still I must doubt some mystery of mis* 
chief, 
Some artifice beneath. Lothario's father! 
I knew him well; he was sagacious, cunning, 
Flnent in words, and bold in peaceful counsels, 
But of a cold, unactive hand in war ; 
Yet, with these coward's virtues, he undid 
My unsuspecting, valiant, honest friend. 
This son, If fame mistakes not, is more hot, 
More open and unartful— 

Hunter LOTHABIO and BOSSANO. 
Hal he's here t 

(Seeing him) 
Let h. Damnation I He again! This second time 
To-day, he has cross'd me like my evil genius. 
Hot. I sought you, sir. 
loth. 'Tis well then I am found. 
Bor. 'Tis well you are. The man who wrongs 
my friend 
To the earth's utmost verge I would pursue ; 
No place, though e'er so holy, should protect 

him; 
No shape that artful fear e'er form'd, should hide 

him, 
Till he fair answer made, and did me justice. 
Loth. Ha! dost thou know me? that I am Lo- 
thario? 
As great a name as this proud city boasts of. 
Who is this mighty man, then, this Horatio, 
That I should basely hide me from his anger, 
Lest he should chide me for his friend's displea- 
sure? 
Hot. The brave, 'tis true, do never shun the 
light; 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tem- 
pers, 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And heav'n and men are judges of their actions. 
Lo'h. Such let 'em be of mine; there's not a 
purpose 
Which my soul e er f ram'd, or my hand acted, 
But I could well have bid the world look on, 
And what I once durst do, have dar'd to justify. 
Bor. Where was this open boldness, this free 

"When bat wis very morning I surprised thee, 



In base, dishonest privacy, consulting 

And bribing a poor mercenary wretch, 

To sell her lady's secrets, stain her honour, 

And, with a forg'd contrivance, blast her virtue ?— 

At sight of me thou fled'st 

Loik. Ha! fled from thee? 

Hot. Thou fled'st, and guilt was on thee like a 
thief, 
A pilferer discry*d in some dark corner, 
Who there has lodg'd, with mischievous Intent* 
To rob and ravage at the hour of rent, 
And do a midnight murder on the sleepers. 

Loth. Slave! villain! 

{Qfferttodraa; Rossano holds him.) 

Roe. Hold, my lord! think where you are. 
Think how unsafe and hurtful to your honour, 
It were to urge a quarrel in this place. 
And shock the peaceful city with a brofl. 

Loth. Then, since thou dost provoke my ven- 
geance, know 
I would not, for this city's wealth, for all 
Which the sea wafts to our Llgurian shore, 
But that the joys I reap'd with that fond wanton, 
The wife of Altamont, should be as public 
As is the noon-day sun, air, earth, or water, 
Or any common benefit of nature. 
Think'st thou I meant the shame should be eon- 

ceal'd? 
Oh, no! by hell and vengeance, all I wanted 
Was some fit messenger to bear the news 
To the dull doating husband ; now I have found 

hiin , 
And thou art he. 

Hot* I hold thee base enough' 
To break through law, and spurn at sacred order, 
And do a brutal injury like this. 
Yet mark me well, young lord ; I think Calista 
Too nice, too noble, and too great of soul, 
To be the prey of such a thing as thou art 
'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a man, 
To forge a scroll so villanous and loose. 
And mark it with a noble lady's name : 
These are the mean dishonest arts of cowards, 
Who, bred at home in idleness and riot, 
Bansack for mistresses th' unwholesome stews, 
And never know the worth of virtuous love. 

Loth. Think'st thou I forg'd the letter? Think 
so still, 
Till the broad shame come staring in thy face, 
And boys shall hoot the cuckold as he passes. 

Hot. Away ! no woman could descend so low : 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe yon are : 
Fit only for yourselves, you herd together : 
And when the circling glass warms your vain 

hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never saw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. 

Loth. But that I do not hold it worth my leisure, 
I could produce such damning proof— 

Hot. "Tis false! 
You blast the fair with lies, because they scorn 

you, 
Hate you like age. like ugliness and impotence : 
Bather than make you blest, they would die 

virgins, 
And stop the propagation of mankind. 

Loth. It is the curse of fools to be secure, 
And that be thine and Altamont's. Dream on ; 
Nor think upon my vengeance till thou feel'St it 

{Going.) 

Bor. Hold, sir; another word, and then, fare- 
well 
Though I think greatly of Calista*s virtue, 
And hold it far beyond thy power to hurtf 
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Yet, m she shares the honour of my Altamont» 
That treasure of a soldier, bought with blood, 
And kept at life's expense, I most not hare 
(Mark me, young sir,) her very name profan'd. 
Learn to restrain the license ofyour speech ; 
Tls held yon are too lavish, when you are met 
Among your set of fools, talk of your dress, 
Of dice, or whores, of horses, and yourselves: 
Tls safer, and becomes your understandings. 

Loth, what if we pass beyond this solemn 
order. 
And, in defiance of the stern Horatio, 
Indulge our gayer thoughts, let laughter loose, 
And use his sacred friendship for our mirth? 

Bor. Tie well, sir, yon are ple a sant— 

Lath. By the joys 
Which my soul yet has uncontrol'd pursu'd, 
I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Though all thy force were arurd to bar my way ; 
But Eke the birds, great nature's happy com- 
moners, 
That haunt in woods, in meads, and flowYy gar- 
dens, 
Rifle the sweets, and taste the choicest fruits, 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner's leave. 

Bor. What liberty has vain, presumptuous 
youth 
That thou should at dare provoke me unchastis'd? 
But henceforth, boy, I warn thee, shun my walks. 
If, in the bounds of this forbidden place 
Again thou'rt found, expect a punishment, 
Such as great souls, impatient of an injury, 
Exact from those who wrong 'em much, ev'n 

death; 
Or Something worse: an injur'd husband's ven- 
geance 
Shall print a thousand wounds, tear thy fine form, 
And scatter thee to all the winds of heav'n. 

Loth. Is then my way in Genoa prescrib'd 
By a dependant on the wretched Altamont, 
A talking sir, that brawls for him in taverns, 
And vouches for his valour's reputation? 

Bor. Away! thy speech ia fouler than thy man- 
ners. 

Loth. Or, if there be a name more vile, his para* 
site; 
A beggar's parasite t 

Bor. Now learn humanity, 

(Offer* to ttrikthim: Rottano interposes.) 
Since brutes and boys are only taught with dIowb. 

Loth. Damnation! 

(They draw.) 

Sot. Hold, this goes no further here. 

Loth. Oh,Bossano! 
Or give me way, or thou'rt no more my friend. 

Rot, 8ciolto's servants, sir, have ta'en th'alarm ; 
You'll be oppress'd by numbers. Be advls'd, 
Or I must force you hence. 

Loth. This wo'not brook delay; 
West of the town a mile, among the rocks, 
Two hours ere noon, to morrow I expect thee, 
Thy single hand to mine. 

Hot. I'll meet thee there. 

Loth. To-morrow, oh, my better stars! to-mor- 
row 
Exert your influence ; shine strongly for me ; 
Tie not a common conquest I would gala 
Since love as well as arms must gnace my 
triumph. 

[Exeunt Lothario and Rottano. 

Bor. Two hours ere noon to-morrow! ha I ere 
that 
He sees Calista ! Oh, unthinking fool ! 
What if I nrg'd her with the crime and danger ? 



If any spark from heav'n remain unquench'd 
Within her breast, my breath perhaps may w»ke 



Could I but prosper there, I should not doubt 
My combat with that loud, vain-glorious boastei 
Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust, 



Did you but think how seldom fools are just, 
So many of your sex would not in vain 
Of broken vows, and faithless men complain: 
Of all the various wretches love has made. 
How few have been by men of sens 3 betray 'd! 
Oonvinc'd by reason, they your pow'r confess, 
Pleas'd to be happy, as you're pleas'd to bless, 
And, conscious ox your worth, can never love you 
leas. 

£«rf'. 

ACT HI. 
SCENE L- An Apartment in ScioWt Palace. 

Enter SCIOLTO and CALISTA. 
8ei, Now, by my life, my honour, 'tis too much ! 

Have I not mark'd thee, wayward as thou art, 

Perverse and sullen all this day of Joy? 

When every heart was cheer'd, and mirth went 
round, 

Sorrow, displeasure, and repining anguish 

Sat on thy brow. 
Cat. Is, then, the task of duty half perform** ? 

Has not your daughter given herself to Alta- 
mont, 

Yielded the native freedom of her will 

To an imperious husband's lordly rule, 

To gratify a father's stern command? 
Set. Dost thou complain? 
Col. For pity, do not frown, then. 

If, in despite of all my vow'd obedience, 

A sigh breaks out, or a tear falls by chance : 

For, oh! that sorrow which has drawn your 
anger, 

Is the sad native of Calista's breast 
Sci. Now by the sacred dust of that dear 
saint 

That was thy mother; by her wondrous good- 
ness, * 

Her soft, her tender, most complying sweet- 
ness, , 

I swear, some sullen thought that shuns the 
light, 

Lurks underneath that sadness in thy visage. 

But mark me well ; though, by yon heaven ! I love 
thee 

As much, I think, as a fond parent oan ; 

Tet shouldst thou (which the pow'rs abote for- 
bid!) 

E'er stain the honour of thy name with infamy, 

I'll cast thee off, as one whose impious hands 

Had rent asunder nature's nearest ties, 

Which, once divided, never join again. 

To-day I've made a noble youth thy husband ; 

Consider well his worth; reward his love; 

Be willing to be happy, and thou art so. 

Col. How hard is the condition of our sex, 
Through every state of life the slaves of man I 
In all the dear delightful days of youth 
A rigid father dictates to our wills. 
And deals out pleasure with a scanty hand, 
To his, the tyrant husband's reign succeeds; 
Proud with opinion of superior reason, 
He holds domestic business and devotion 
All we are capable to know; and shuts ns 
Like cloister»d idiots, from the world's r 
ance, 



Aad all the joys of freedom, 
we 



THE TAlk 
Wherefore are 



I with high souk* bat to assert ourselvcAi 
. Keep this Tile obeait nee they exact. 
And claim an equal empire o'er the world ? 

{She sit* down.) 

/ Enter HOBATIO. 

Hot. She's beret yet, obi my tongue is at a 
loss* 
Teach me, some power, that happy art of speech, 
To dress my purpose op in gracious words : 
Such as may softly steal upon her spul, 
Abd never waken the tempestuous passions. 
By heev n, she weeps ! Forgive me, fair Calista. 

(ShitiarUup.) 

If I pnesume on* privilege of friendship, 

To Join my grief to yours, and mourn the 

evils 
That hurt your peace, and quench those eyes in 



Cak To steal unlook'd for on my ptivate sor- 
row. 
Speaks not the man of honour, nor the friend, 
But rather means the spy, 

Bot Unkindly said! 
Foe. «?b! as sure as yon accuse me falsely, 
X come to prove myself CaliaU's friend. 
Cat. You are my husband's friend, the friend of 

A'temont! 
Bor. Are you not one? Are you not join'd by 
heav'n? . 
Each interwoven with the other's fate ? . 
Then who can give his friendship but to one? 
Who con be Altamont's and not CaMsta's ? 
Co/. Force, and the wills of our imperious 
rujers,. 
May bind two bodies in one wretched chain ; 
But minds will still look back to their own 

Hot. when souls that should agree to wi»I the 



To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless pf each other. 
Think what a tram of wretchedness eusues: 
liove shall be. banished from the genial bed. 
The night shall all be lonely and unquiet, 
And every day. shall be a day of cares. 
CM. Then all the boasted office of thy friend- 
ship. 
Was but to tell Calista what a wretch she Is. 
Abut what needeth that? 

Hor y Ob! rather say, 
I came to tell her how she might be happy; 
To sooth the secret anguish of her soul ; 
To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn 

one, 
And teach her steps to know the paths of 
peace. 
Col Bay, thou, to whom this paradise is known, 
Where lies the blissful region? Mark my way to 

it; . 
For, oh I 'tis sure, I long to be at rest. 

Sor. Then— to be good is to be happy. Angels 
Are happier than mankind, because they're 

better. 
Guilt is the source of sorrow \ 'tis the fiend, 
Th*aveng*ug fiend, that follows us behind 
With whine and stings." The blest know none of 



heaven is good* 
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Cat And what boU parasite's ontciQpstongwB 
Shall daro to tax Carta's name Witt guilt?. . 

Hor. None should; but 'tis a busy, talking 
world, 
That with licentious breath blows like the wind, 
As freeiyon the palace as the cottage. 

Cai. What mystic riddle lurks beneath my 
words, 
Which thou wouldst seem unwilling to express, . 
As if it meant dishonour to my virfo*? 
Away with thjs, ambiguous shuffling phrase. 
And let thy oracle be understood. 

H6r. Lothario I 

Cat. Ha! what wouldst thou mean by btot 

Hor. Lothario and Calista ! Thus they join 
Two names, which heaven decreed should never 

meet 
Hence have the talkers of this populous city 
A shameful tale to tell, for public sport, 
Of an unhappy beauty, a false fair one,. 
Who plighted to a noble youth her faith. 
When she had giv'n her honour to a wretch. 

Cat Death and confusion! have I liv'd to this? 
Thus to be treated with unmanly insolence! 
To be the sport of a loose ruffian's tongue! 
Thus to be us'd ! thus ! like the vilest creature; 
That ever was a slave to vice and infamy ! ... 

Mor. By honour and fair truth, you wrong me 
much; • 

For, on my soul, nothing but Wrong necessity 
Oould urge my tongue to this unjtratefai omen, 
I came with strong reluctance, as If death 
Had stood across my way, to save your honour. 
Yours and Sciolto's ; yours and Alt*raon.t's : 
Like one who ventures through a putting pf)JB\ 
To save hie tender wife, with all bet brood 
Of little fondlings, from the dreadful rujn. 

Cat. Is this the famous friend of AltamcJrJt, 
For noble worth and deeds of arms renownM? 
Is this,— this the tale-bearing oJtefotuj fellow, 
That watches for intelligence from eyes ; „ 
This wretched Argus of a jealous buaband, 
That nils his easy ears with morifttrouJ tales, 
And makes him toss, and rave, and wreck at 

length ' 
Bloody revenge on his defenceless wife, 
Who guiltless dies, because her fool ran mad? 

Hor. Alas' this rage is vain; for if your fame 
Or peace be worth your care, you must be calm, 
And listen to the means are lef,t to save 'em. 
lis now the lucky minute of ydtor fate. 
By me your genius speaks, by me it warns yon, 
Never to see that curs'd Lotborjo more ; 
Unless you inean to be despis'd, be stmnn'd 
By all our virtuous maids' and noble matrons; 
Unless you hare devoted this rare beauty 
To infamy, diseases, prostitution— 

Cak Dishonour blast thee, base unmsaxner'd 
slaye I 
That dar'st forget my birth, And sacred sex, 
And shock me with the rude unballow'a eoundf 

Hor. Here kneel and in the awfuj face of heav'n, 
Breathe out a solemn vow, never to see, 
Nor think, if possible, on him thatrjr^ * 
Or, by my Altamont's dear U7e* Lewi 
This paper,— nay, you most not fly,— 1 

This guilty paper shelf divulge \ 
CaL What mean'st toon, by 1 

Baa* thou See* forging to AeoWvf 
To turn bis heart against bis 
That Altamont and tub* r ^ 
A wrong ltte this *a?a« 
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The weakness of my sex. Obi fpr a sword. 
To orgs mi yesEeanjs on the v4UaJn's bead 



forg'd? 

l&toiciag tit* Utter near.) 



To osgo m y s nge j n e n on lb 
Thatfortfd&eaarottl 
Bor. Behold! Can this be 



See where Oelista's 



Cot To atoms thus, 

(SnatcJte* and tears it,) 
Thus let me (ear the vUe, detested falsehood, 
The wicked, lying evidence of shame. 

Bor. Confusion 1 ^ 

Co/. Henceforth, thou officious fool, 
Meddle no move, nor dare, ev'n on thy life* 
To breathe an aeeent that may touch my virtue. 
I am myself the guardian of my honour, 
And will not bear so insolent a monitor. 

Enter ALTAMDlfT. 

Alt. Where is my Ufa, my love, my charming 
bride, 
Joy of my heart, and pleasure of my eyes?— 
Disorder' d! and in tears! Horatio, too; 
My friend i« in amaze. What can it mean ? 
Tell me, Calista, who has done thee wrong, 
That my swift sword nmy find out the offender, 
And do thee ample justice. 

€ai. Torn to him. 

Alt. Horatio? 

CWL To that insolent. 

AU.Uy friend! 
Could he do this ? Have I not found h 'an just, 
Honest as truth itself? and could he break 
The sanctity of friendship ? Could he wound 
The heart of Altamont in his Calista? 

Col. I thought what justice I should find from 
thee! 
Go fawn upon him, listen to his tale ; 
Applaud his malice that would blast my fame, 
And treat me like a common prostitute. 
Thou art, perhaps, confederate in his mischief, 
And wilt believe the legend, if he tells it. 

Alt. Oh, impious ! what presumptuous wretch 
shall dare 
To offer at an injury like that? 
Priesthood, nor age, nor cowardise itself, 
Shall save him from the fury of my vengeance. 

CaL The man who dar'd to do it was Horatio, 
Thy darling friend ; 'twas Altamont's Horatio. 
But mark me well : while thy divided heart, 
Dotes on a villain that has wrong'd me thus, 
No force shall drag me to thy hated bed. 
Nor can my cruel father's pow'r do more 
Than shut me in a cloister: there, well pleasM, 
Beligteus hardships will I learn to bear ; 
To fast and freeze at midnight hours of pray 1 *: 
Nor think it hard, within a lonely cell, 
WUh mejkeacboly, speechless saints to dwell; 
But Wees the day 1 to that refuge ran, 
Free fnam the marriage-chain, and from that 
tyrant, man. 

{Exit. 

Alt. She^ gone ; and, as she went ten thousand 
fires 
Shot from her angry eyes ! as if she meant 
Too well to keep the cruel vow she made. 
Now, as thou an a man Horatio, tell me, 
"What means this wild confusion m thy looks; 
As if thou wert at variance with thyself, 
Madness and season combating with thee, 
And then wert doubtful which should get the 
natter? 

Btr. I would be dumb for ever; but thy fate 
Has otherwise decreed it Thou bast seen 
ttttJtfeJeJthysnnlftbaJiaJrCto&tai 
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Thou hast beheld tier tears. 
m Alt. I have seen her weep; 
I have seen that lovely one, that dear CatfstsV 
Complaining, in the bitterness of sorrow, 
That thou, my friend Horatio, thou hast wrong,* 
her. 

Ifor. That I have wrong'd her! Had her eyes 
been fed 
From that rich stream which warms her heart, and 

nnmbcr'd 
For every falling tear a drop of blood. 
It had not been too much ; for she has ruin'a 

thee, 
Ev'n thee, my Altamont She has undone thee. 

Alt. Dost thou Join ruin with Calista's name ? 
What is so fair, so exquisitely good? 
Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love? 
Does she not come, like wisdom, or good for- 
tune, 
Beplete with blessings, giving wealth and hon- 
our? 

Bor. It had been better thou had'st liv'd » 
beggar, 
And fed pn scraps at great men's surly doors, 
Than to have matcn'd with one so false, so 
fatal. 

Alt. It is too much for friendship to allow 
thee. 
Because I tamely bore the wrong thou dld'st her. 
Thou dost avow the barb'rous, brutal part* 
And urge the injury ev'n to my face. 

Hot. I see she has got possession of thy heart, 
She has charm d thee like a siren, to her bed, 
With looks of love, and with enchanting sounds: 
Too late the rocks and quicksands will appear, 
When thou art wreck'd upon the faithless shore, 
Then vainly wish thou hadat not left thy friend, 
To follow her delusion. 

A ft. U thy friendship 
Does churlishly deny my love a room, 
It Is not worth my keeping ; I disclaim it 

Hot- Canst thou so eooniorget what I've been to 
thee? ^ 

I shared the task of nature with thy father, 
And form'd with care thy unexperleno'd youth 
To virtue and to arms. 
Thy noble father, oh, thou light young man! 
Would he have used me thjns ? One fortune fed 

US; 

For his was ever mine, minehis, and both 

Together flourished, and together fell 

Hp calTd me friend, like thee : would he have left 

me ' r " ~ * 

Thus for a woman, and a vile one, too ?' 
AU Thou canst hot, dar'st not mean it! Speak 
again; 
Say, who is vile ; but dare not name Oalista. 
Hot. I had not spoke at first, unless con> 
pell'd, 
And fore'd to clear myself; but since thus 

urg'd, 
I must avow, I do not know a viler. 
Alt. Thou wert my father's friend; ho loVd thee 
well; 
A kind of venerable mark of him 
Hangs round thee, aha protects* thee from my ven- 



I cannot, dare not lift my sword against thee, 
But henceforth never let me see thee more. 

' * fW*ge**.> 

Bor. I love thee still, ungrateful as thou art, 
And must and will preserve thee fromHishonour, 
Ev'n in despite of thee* (fiokUkfm.) 



«* Tte faib 

jiff. Let go my ttvL 

Apr. If honour be thy cam, If thou wouldst 
live 
Without the Dome of credulous, wittol husband, 
Avoid thy bride, shun ber detested bed, 
The joys it yields aredash'd with poison. 

AH. Off! 
To urge me bat a minute more is fatal. 

JSTor. She is polluted, stained— 

Alt. Madness and raging 1 
But, hence— 

nor. Dishonour'd by the man you hate. 

AIL I pr'ythee, loose me yet, for thy own sake, 
If life be worth thy keeping. 

liar. By Lothario. 

Alt. Perdition take thee, villain, for the false- 
hood! 

(Strike* him.) 
Now, nothing but thy life can make atonement 

Jlor. A blow ! thou hast us'd me welL 

(DfYHSf.) 

AIL This to thy heart ! 

Jlor. Yet, hold! By heav'n, his father's in his 
face! 
Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs o'er with ten- 
derness. 
And I could rather die myself than hurt him. 
Alt. Defend thyself; for by my much-wrong'd 
love, 
I swear, the poor evasion shall not save thee. 
nor. Yet, hold! thou know 'st I dare. 

{Theyfight.) 
Enter LAVINIA, who rum ©t tteeen their swords. 

Lav. My brother! my Horatio! Is it possible ? 
Oh ! tarn your cruel swords upon Lavinia. 
If you must quench your impious rage in blood, 
Behold my heart shall give you all her store, 
To save those dearer streams that flow from 
yours. 

AIL 'TIS well thou hast found a safeguard; none 
but this, 
No power on earth could save thee from my 
' fury. 

Jlor. Safety from thee ! , 

Away, vain boy ! Hast thou forgot the rev'rence 
Due to my arm ; thy first, thy great example ; 
'Which pointed out thy way to noble daring, 
And shew'd thee what it was to be a man ? 

Lot. What busy, meddling fiend, what foe to 



Could kindle sueh a discord? 
Bor. Ask'st thou what made us foes? 'Twas 
base ingratitude, 
Twas sueh a sin to friendship, as heaven's mercy, 
That strives with man's untoward, monstrous 



Unwearied and forgiving, scarce could pardon. 
He who was all to me, child, brother, friend, 
"With barb'rous bloody malice, sought my life. 
AIL Thou art my sister, and I would not make 
thee ^ 

The lonely mourner of a widow'd bed; 
Therefore, thy husband's life is safe: but warn 

him, 
No more to kaow this hospitable root 
He has but ill repaid Sciofto's bounty. 
"We must not meet; 'tis dangerous. Farewell 1 

(Jit m going, Lavinia hold* Mm.) 
Lac. Stay, Altamont; my brother, stay. 
AIL It cannot, sha'not be; you must not hold 

me. 
Lav look kindly, then. 
AIL Each minute that I stay, 



runr 
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Is a new injury to mtr OaUste. 
From thy false friendship, to her i 

Then own, the Joys which on here 

Have more than paid me for my faithless friend. 
[Break* from Lavinia and Exit, 

Hot. Oh! raise thee, my Lavinia, from t&e 
eartb, 
It is too much ; this tide of flowing grief, 
This wond'rous waste of tears, too mu*h to give 
To an ungrateful friend, and cruel brother. 

Lav. Is there not cause for weeping? Oh, Ho- 
ratio I « 
A brother and a husband were my treasure ; 
'Twas all the little wealth that poor Lavinia 
Sav'd from the shipwreck of her father's fortunes. 
One half is lost already. If thou leav'st me, 
If thou shouldst prove unkind to me, an Altamont, 
Whom shall I find to pity my distress; 
To have compassion on a helpless wanderer. 
And give her where to lay her wretched head! 

Eur. Why dost thou wound me with thy soft cone- 
plainings ! 
Though Altamont be false, and use me hardly, 
Yet think not I impute his crimes to thee. 
Talk not of being forsaken ; for I'll keep thee 
Noxt to my heart, my certain pledge of happiness 

Lav. Then you will love me still, cherish me 
ever, 
And hide me from misfortune In your bosom ? 

nor. But for the love I owe the good Scfoito, 
From Genoa, from falsehood and inconstancy, 
To some more honest, distant clime I'd go. 
Nor would I be beholden to my country. 
For aught but thee, the partner of my flight 

Lav. And I would follow thee: form* Ire, for 

thee, | 

My country, brother, friends, e'en an I have. I 

Though mine's a little all, yet were it more, 
And better far, it should be left for thee, i 

And all that I would keep should be Horatio. 
So, when a merchant sees his vessel lost, 
Though richly freighted from a foreign coast, ] 

Gladly, for life, the treasure he would give, 
And only wishes to escape, and live: 
Gold, and his gains, no more employ bis mind: ] 

But, driving o'er the billows with the wind, 
Cleaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the rest 
behind. 

[Exeunt. 

AOTIV. 
SCENE 1- A Garten. j 

LOTHABIO and OALISTA dtocovtril. ' 

Loth. Weep not, my fair; but let the god of ; 
love | 

Laugh in thy eyes, and revel in thy heart, 
Kindle again his torch, and hold it high. 
To light ub to new joys. Nor let a thought ' 

Of discord, or disquiet past, molest thee ; 
But to a long oblivion give thy cares, 
And let us melt the present hour In bliss. 
Cal Seek not to sooth me with thy false endear- 
ments, 
To charm me with thy softness : 'tis in vain : 
Thou canst no more betray, nor I be ruln'd. 
The hours of folly and of fond delight; 
Are wasted all, and fled ; those that remain 
Are doom'd to weeping, anguish, and repentance. 
I come to charge thee with a long account • 
Of all the sorrows I have known already. 
And all I have to come: thou hast undone me. 

Loth. Unjust CaHsta I dost thou call It ruin, 
To love as we have done ; to melt* to languish, 
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To wto for Somewhat exquisitely heppv, 
And then be blest ev'n to that wish's height ? 
To die with joy, and straight to live again ; 
Speechless to gaze, and with tumultuous trans- 
port— 

Cal Ohl let me hear no more; I cannot bear it; 
Tie deadly to remembrance. Let that night, 
That guilty night, be blotted from the year; 
For 'twas that night that gave me np to shame, 
To sorrow, to the false Lothario. 

Loth. Hear this, ye pow'rs! mark, how the fair 
deceiver 
Sadly complains of violated troth ; 
She calls me false, ev'n she, the faithjess she, 
Whom day and night, whom heav'n and earth, 

hare heard 
Sighing to tow, and tenderly protest, 
Ten thousand times, she would be only mine; 
And yet, behold, she has giv'n herself aWay ; 
Fled from my arms, and wedded to another, 
Ev'n to the man whom most I hate on earth. 

CaL Art thou so base to upbraid me with a crime, 
Which nothing but thy cruelty could cause? 
If indignation raging in my soul, 
For thy unmanly Insolence and scorn, 
Urg'd me to do a deed of desperation, 
And wound myself to be reveng'd on thee. 
Think whom I should devote to death and hell, 
"Whom curse as my undoer, but Lothario? 
Hadst thou been just, not all Sciolto's pow'r, 
Not all the vows and pray'rs or sighing Altamont, 
Could have prevail'd, or won me to forsake thee. 

Loth. How have I fail'd in justice, or in love? 
Burns not my flame as brightly as at first? 
Ev'n now my heart beats high, I languish for thee ; 
My transports are as fierce, as strong my wishes, 
As If thou ne'er hadst bless'd me with thy beauty. 

Cal. How didst thou dare to think that I would 
live 
A slave to base desires and brutal pleasures, 
To be a wretched wanton for thy leisure, 
To toy and waste an hoar of idle time with ? 
My soul disdains thee for so mean a thought. 

Loth. The driving storm of passion will have 
way,. 
And I must yield before It Wert thou calm, 
Love, the poor criminal whom thou hast doom'd. 
Has yet a thousand tender things to plead, 
To charm thy rage, and mitigate his fate. 
Enter ALTAMONT behind. 

AU. Ha! Do I live and wake ? (Aside.) 

Cat. Hadst you been true, how happy had I 
been ! 
Not Altamont bat thon, hadst been my lord. 
But wherefore nam'd 1 happiness with thee ? 
It is for thee, for thee, that 1 am curs'd ; 
For thee my secret soul each hoar arraigns me, 
Calls me to answer for my virtue stain'd ; 
My honour lost to thee : for thee it haunts me 
With stern Sdolto vowing vengeance on me, 
With Altamonrcomplainmg for his wrongs—— 

AU. Behold him here ! 

Cal Ah! {0^9 forward.) 

(Starting.) 
AU. The wretch I whom thou has made. 
Curses and Borrows hast thou heap*d upon him, 
And vengeance is the only good that's left 

(Drawing.) 
Loth. Thon hast ta'en me somewhat unawares, 
'tis true : 
But love and war take turns, like day and nighty 
And little preparation serves my turn, 
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Banal to both, and afnVd for either field. 

We've long been foes; this moment ends our 

quarrel; 
Earth, heav'n, and fair Calista, judge the combat! 
{They fight; Lothario /alts.) 
Oh, Altamont! thy genius is the stronger! 
Thpu hast prevail'd I My fierce, ambitious soul 
Declining droops, and all her fires grow pale; 
Yet let not this advantage swell thy pride ; 
I conquer'd in my turn, in love I triumph'd. 
Those joys are lodg'd beyond the reach of fate ; 
That sweet revenge comes smiling to my thoughts, 
Adorns my fall, and cheers my heart In dying. 

/ (Dies.) 

Cat, And what remains for me, beset with 



Encompass'd round with wretchedness ? There is 
Bnt this one way to break the toil, and 'scape. 

(She catches tip Lothario's sword, and offers 
to kill herself; AUamoni runs to hcr % and 
wrests it from her.) 

AU. What means thy frantic rage ? 

CaL Off! let me go. 

AU. Oh! thou hast more than murder'd me; yet 
still, 
Still art thou here! and my soul starts with horror, • 
At thought of any danger that may reach thee. 
,„ Cal. Think'st thou I mean to live? to be for- 
given? 
Oh, thou hast known but little of Calista ! 
If thou hadst never heard my shame, if only 
The midnight moon and silent stars had seen it, 
I would not bear to be reproach'd by them, 
But dig down deep to find a grave beneath, 
And hide me from their beams. 

Bet. {Within.) What ho! my son! 

Cal. Is it the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madness! Confusion! let the storm come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me; 
Dash my devoted bark, ye surges, break itl 
"Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises. 
When I am lost sunk to the bottom low, 
Peace shall return, and all be calm again. 

ftofcrSCIOLTO. 

Sci Ev'n now Bossano leap'd the garden wait. 
Ha ! death has been among you— Oh, my fears ! 
Last night thou hadst a diff rence with thy friend, 
The cause thou gav'st me for it was a damn'd oue. 
Didst thon not wrong the man who told thee truth ? 
Answer me quick— 

AU. Oh ! press me not to speak ; 
Ev'n now my heart is breaking, and the mention 
Wilt lay me dead before you. See that body, 
And gaess my shame ! my ruin ! Ob, Calista! 

Sci. It is enough ! but I am slow to execute, 
And justice lingers in my lazy hand ; 
Thus let me wipe dishonour from my name, 
And cut thee from the earth thou stain to good* 
nesa— 
(Offers to kitt Calista ; AHamont holds himj 

AU. Stay thee, Sciolto, thou rash father, stay. 
Or turn the point on me, and through my breast 
Cut out the bloody passage to Calista ; 
So shall my love be perfect while for her 
I die, for whom alone I wish'd to liva 

Cal. No, Altamont; my heart that scorn'd thy 
love, 
Shall never be indebted to thy pity. 
Thus torn, defao'd, and wretched as I seem, 
Still I have something of Sciolto's virtue. 
Yes, yes, my father, I applaud thy justice ; 
Strike home, and I will bless thee for the blow; * 
Be merciful, and free me from my pain ; 



•blip, 'tis terrible, and I could curse 
cheerful day, men, ***** M*d heaven, and 



COS 

'Tis 
The 

Ev'n thee, thou venerable, good, old man, 
For be«ng author of a wmtcb like me. 

At'. Toy pious care baa giv'n me time to think, 
And *sav d ne from a crime ; then rest, mjr 

sword: 
To honour have I kept thee aver sacred, 
Nor will I stain thee with a rash revenge. 
Bat, mark me well, I will havejustice done ; 
Hope no* to bear away toy crimes impunieh'di 
I will tee justice executed on thee, 
Ev'n to a fiomen strictness ; and thon, nature, 
Or whatsoe'er thou art, that p ead'st within me, 
He still ;tby tender ttragnltogsjaa in .vain. 

Cal. Then am I doonfd to live and bear your 
triumph? 
To groan beneath your acorn and fierce upbraid- 
ing? 
Daily to be reproaoh'd. and base my misery 
At morn, at noon, at night, told over Co me ? 
Is this, is this the mercy of a father ? 
I only beg to die, and he denies me. 

Set Hence from my eight! thy father cannot bear 
thee; 
Fly with thy infamy to some dark ceil* 
Where, on the confines of eternal night, 
Mourning, misfortune, cares, and anguish dwell; 
Where ugly shame hides her opprobrious head, 
And death and hell detested role maintain ; 
There howl out the remainder of thy life, 
And wish thy name may be no more remember'd. 

Car. Yes, f will fly to some such dismal place, 
And be more curs'd than you can wish I were ; 
This fatal form, that drew on my undoing. 
Fasting, and tears, and hardships, shall des- 
troy j 
Nor light, nor food, nor comfort will I know, 
Nor aught that may continue hated Ufa 
Then when you see me meagre, wan, and chang'd, 
Stretoh'd at my length, and dying in my cave, 
On that cold earth I mean shall be my grave, 
Perhaps yon may relent, and sighing say, 
At length her tears have wash d her stains away; 
At length 'tis time her punishment should cease ; 
Die, thou poor suff 'ring wretch, and be at peace, 

SeL Who of my servants wait there ? 

Enter two or three Servants, 

Bales that body, and bear it in. On your Uvea 
Take care my doors be guarded well, that none 
Vase oat, or enter, but by my appointment 

(Exeunt Servants, vith Lothario"* body. 

Alt There is a fatal fury in your visage, 
It biases fierce, and menaces destruction. 
I tremble at the vengeance which you meditate 
On the poor, faithless, lovely, dear Caliste. 

SeL Hadst thou not read .what brave Virglnins 
did? 
'With his own hand he slew bis only daughter, 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir's lust. 
He slew her, yet unspotted, to prevent 
The shame which she might know. Then what 

should I do ? 
But thou hast tied my hand. I won't kill her; 
Yet, by the ruin she has brought upon us, 
The common infamy that brands us bom, 
She sha'n't escape. 

Alt. You mean that she shall die, then? 

Set. Ask me not what, nor bow I ban re. 
solv'd, 
For all within is anarchy and uproar. 
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Oh, Akamont i what a vast scheme of j 



«v*?rm&www 



Has this 01 
This daoL 

*d&s7 — 
That I should live Jo see yon the world's wonto. 
So happy, great, and good, that none were like 

you. 
While L, trom-bssy life and care set free, 
Had spent me evening of my age at home. 
Among a Uttte prattling race of yours ; 
There, like an old man, uUk Hi awhile, end&en 
Laid down end s^ptia peace. InatefdpJ &£, 
Sorrow and shame must bring me Jony grave*** 
Oh, damn her! damn tar 1 

Bossano, but now escap% the garden. 
Has gather'd in the streets a baiMio/ inters, 
'Who threaten you and an your itfenn» wm P^ 
Unless Lothario be returned iriaaTofr. 

"^ fJEW'. 

SeL By heav'n, their fury rises to my wish, 
Nor shall misfortune knew my house alone ; 
But thou, Lothario, and thy race, sbeUney me 
For all the sorrows which my age Is curs d with. 
I think my name as great, my friends as potent, 
As any in the state ; all shall be summon jt; 
I know that all will join their hands to oars. 
And vindicate thy vengeance. When our force 
ts fun'andarm'd, we shall expectuy sword 
To join with us, and sacrifice to justice. 

t£xit. 
Alt. There is a heavy weighs upon my senses: 
A dlsnial, sullen stillness, matsneceeds 
*lhe storm of rage and grief, like silent deatfe. 
After the tumult and the noise of life. 
Would it were death, as sure 'tis wondrous like it, 
For I am sick of living; my souls pell'd, 
She klndtesnot with anger or revenge; 
Love was th' informing, active fire witi. 
Now that is qnenra'd, the mass forgets son 

lExit. 



Love was th' informing, active fire within: 
Now that is qnenra'd, the mass forgets to mpye, 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. 



AJOTV. 

SCENE L— 4 Boom hung with bluet; on m tide 
Lothario's body on a bier; on the other afrttb, with 
a skUll and other bom, a book and a lainponU- 

OAIJSTAu discovered on a cotuh, In Uaet; her hair 
hanging loose and disordered AJUr sqft music, she 
rises andeonus forward. 

Cal 'Tls weB! these atnwm sounds, tnJ»»oms>ar 
horror, 
Areflttofeedtuefrensyinmyeonl. 
Here's room for medi t ation ev'n to madness, 
fall the mind burst with thinking, m* AaU 



Sleeps in the socket Sore the book was left 
To tell me something ; for instruction then- 
He teaches holy sorrow and contrition, 
And penitence.- Is it become an art than? - 
A trick that lazy, dull, luxurious gownmen 
Can t each us to do over? Ill no more on v t ; 

(Throwing ewey the eeatj 
I have more real anguish in my heart, 



Than all their pedant 4iatdn»btt>e'ei 

What eharnel has been rifted for these bones? 
Fie! this is pageantry; theyjooknnoonlhij 
But what of that, if he or she that own'd »« 
Safe Irom dispjatet sit, and smile to see " 
The farce their miserable relics piaorf 
But bin's nefeht is terrible tadaedj 



THJS F&X& ttfait&ttT . 



nt, fay Lothario, 
as— Ah I— how. pale he looks I 



la this that 

That dear, y _. ___. __„ _ ._—_ 

Ami thoae^^aA'eyesl— How gS'with'clo^d 

Ascend,,** ghftQts, fautastfo forms of night 
In aH your. dffTrent, dreadful shapes ascend, 
And match the present horror, if you can. 

ZnttrBOlOLTO. 

BcL This dead of night, this silent boor of dark- 



JKseweia. w« a*^**^** v ^ w w hi ««•!»• 

Amidst the gen'ral wreck, see where she stands, 

{Pointing to Calida) 
Like Helen, In the nig at when Troy was sack'd, 
Spectatress of the mischief which she made. 

ds*.It is SciottoJ Be thyself, my soul, 
Be strong to bear his fatal indignation, 
That ha mjght see thou art not lost so far, 
BMsonewhat still of his great spirit lives 
& the forlorn Oelista. 

ScL Thou wert once 
ny daughter. 



CaL Happy were itl had died, 
*er)osttf 



Ani never lost that name. 

3d. That's something yet; 
Thon wert the very darhpg of my age : 
Ithougbt the day too short to gaze upon thee, 
thai an the blessings I could gather for thee, 
By ceres on earth, and by my pray'rs to heav'n, 
Were little Uf my fondness to bestow ; 
Why didst thou turn to folly then, and curse me? 

CaL Because my soul was rudely drawn from 
yours, 
A poor, hnparlect oopy of my father; 
It waavbecaase Ilov d, and was a woman, 

8cL Badst thon been honest, thon hadst been a 
cherubim; 
Butof that joy, as of a gem long lost, 
Beyond redemption gone, think we no more. 
Heist thon e'er dar'd to meditate on death? 

CaL X nave, as on the end of shame and sorrow. 

Set Hal answer me. Say, hasi thou coolly 

'TIS not the stoic's lessons got by rote, 
The pomp of word*, and pedant dissertations, 
That can sustain thee in that hour of terror ; 
Bookaheve taught cowards to talk noble of it, 
But when, the trial comes* they stand aghast ; 
Beet thou consider'd what may happen after it? 
How thy account may stand, and what to answer? 

CaL Ft* turn'd my eyes inward upon myself, 
Where foul offence and shame have laid all waste ; 
Therefore my soul abhors the wretched dwelling, 
And longs to find some better place of rest 

Sci. Tie justly thought, and worthy of that spirit 
That dwelt in ancient Latin breasts, when Borne • 
Was mistressef the world. I would go on, 
And tell thee all my purpose: but it sticks 
Here at my heart, and cannot find a wag. 

CaL Then spare the telling, if it be a pain, 
And write the meaning with youf poniard here. 

8cL Oh; truly guesVd; seest thou this trembling 

_ (Holding ftp a dagger.) 

Thriee Justice urgd-and thrice the slackening 

sinews 
Forgot their office, and confess'd the fathea 
At length the stubborn virtue has prevail'd; 
It most, it must be so-*Ohl take it then, 
. „.__ ^ (Giving ttodaggtr J 

And know thereat untaught* 



CaL I understand 1 you. . 
It is but thus, and both are satisfied. 

{8h> offm to kill Herat/; Sciollo catena hold 
of htr anh:\ 

Set A moment, give me yet a moment's space. 
The stern, the rigid judge has been obey'd ; 
Now nature, arid the father claim their turn*. 
I've held the balance with an iron hand, 
And put off every tender human thought; 
T* doom my child to death ; but spare my eye* 
The most unnat'ral sight, lest their strings crack, 
My old brain split, and I grow mad with horror. 

CaL Ha ! ft ft possible? and ts there yet 
Some little, dear remain of lore and tenderness 
For poor, undone Oeflsta, in your heart? 

Sci. Oh! when I think what pleasure I took la- 
thee, 
What joys thou gav'st me in thy prattling infancy,' 
Thy sprightly wit, and early blooming beauty ; 
How have I stood and fed my eyes upon thee, 
Then, lifting up my hands and wond*rmg bless'd 

thee; 
By my strong grief, my heart even meffe within me j 
I could curse nature, and that tyrant, honour, 
For making me thy father and thy judge ; 
Thou art my daughter still. 

Cat. For tfaat land word, 
Thus let me fall, thus humbly to the earth, 
Weep on your feet, and bless you for this good- 
ness. 
Oh ! 'Us too much- for this offending wre'teh, 
This parricide, that murders wKh her crimes. 
Shortens her father's age, and cuts him off, 
Ere little more than half his years be number'd. 

Sci Would it were otherwise! but thou meat 

die. 
.CaL Tbat I must die, it is my only comfort; 
Death is the privilege of human nature, 
And life without it were not worth our taking : 
Come then, 

Thou meagre shade : here let me breath© my last, 
Charm'd with my father's pity and forgiveness, 
More than if angels tun'd their golden viols, 
And Bung a requiem to my parting soul; 

/Sci. I am summon'd hence ; ere this my friends 
expect me. 
There is Iknow not what of sad presage, 
That tells me I shall never see thee more , 
If it be SO, this is our last farewell. 
And these the parting pangs,.which nature feels, 
When anguish rends the heart-strings —Oh, my 
daughter! 

[Exit. 

CaL Now think, thou curs'd Calista, now behold 
The desolation, horror, blood, and ruin, 
Thy crimes and fatal folly spread around, 
That loudly cry for vengeance on thy head; 
Tet heav'n, who knows our weak imperfect natures, 
How blind with passions, and how prone to evil, 
Makes not too strict inquiry for offences, 
But is aton'd by penitence and pray'r: 
Ch an recompense 1 here, 'twould not be receiv'd; 
Nothing but blood can make the expiation. 
And cleanse the soul from inbred, deep pollution. § 
And see, another injur d wretch appears, 
To call for justice from my tardy hand. 

Enter ALTAMONT. 

Alt Hail to you, horrors! hail, thon house of 

death! 
And thou, the lovely mistress of these shades, 
Whose beauty gilds the more than midnight dark* 

nesSi .... 

And makes it grateful as the dawn of day* 



no 
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.Ob, take me in, * fellow mourner with thee, - 
111 number groan for groan, and tear for tear ; 
And when the fountain of thy eyes are dry, 
Mine shall supply the stream, and weep for both. 

CaL I know thee well, thou art the mjur'd AHa- 
mont: 
Thou com'st to urge me with the wrongs I've done 

thee; 
But know I stand upon the brink of life, 
And in a moment mean to set me free 
From shame and thy upbraiding. 

JU. Falaoly, falsely 
Dost thou accuse me. ! 0, forbid me not 
To mourn thy loss, 

To wish some better fate had rul'd our loves, 
And that Galista had been mine, and true. 

Cat. Oh, Altamont! 'tis hard for souls like mine, 
Haughty and fierce, to yield they've done amiss. 
But, oh, behold ; my proud, disdainful heart 
Bends to thy gentler virtue. Yes, I own, 
Such is thy truth, thy tenderness, and love, 
That, were I not abandon'd to destruction, 
With thee J might have liv'd for ages bless'd, 
And died in peace within thy faithful arms. 

Enter HOBATIO. 

Hor. Now mourn indeed, ye miserable pair I 
For now the measure of your woes is fulL 
The great, the .good Sciolto dies this moment 

Cat. My father 1 

Alt. That's a dreadful stroke indeed. 

Sor, Not long ago, he privately went forth, 
Attended but by few. and those unbidden. 
I heard which way he took, and straight pursu'd 

him; 
But found him compass'd by Lothario's faction, ' 
Almost alone, amidst a crowd of foes. 
Too late we brought him aid, and drove them 

back; 
Ere that, his frantic valour had provok'd 
The death he seem'd to wish for from their swords. 

CaL And dost thou bear me yet, thou patient 
earth? 
Dost thou not labour with thy murd'rous weight? 
And you, ye glltt'ring.heav'nly host of stars, 
Hide your fair heads in clouds, or I shall blast 

• you: 
For I am all contagion, death, and ruin, 
And nature sickens at me. Best thou world, 
This parricide shall be thy plague no more ; 
Thus, thus I set thee free. 

(Stabs herself) 

So- Ob, fatal rashness! 



Enter SOIOLTO, pale and Moody, supported by 
Servants* 

Cat. Oh, my heart! 
Well may'sttbou fail; for see, the spring that fed 
Thy vital stream is wasted, and runs low. 
My father ! will you now, at last, forgive me. 
If, after all my crimes, and all your soff rings, 
I call you once again by that dear name? , . 

Will you forget my shame, and those wide wounds? 
Lift up your hand and bless me, ere I go 
Down to my dark abode ! 

Set Alas, my daughter! 
Thou hast rashly ventur'd on a stormy sea, 
Where life, fame, virtue, all were wreek'd and lost 
But sure thou hast -borne thy part in all the an- 

* gulsh, " 
And smarted with the pain. Then rest in peace : 
Let silence and oblivion hide thy name, 
And save thee from tbe malice bf posterity ; 
And may'st thou find with keav'n the same for- 
giveness, 
As with thy father here.— Die, snd be happy. 

Cat. Celestial sounds ! Peace dawns upon my soul. 
And ev'ry pain grows less— Oh, gentle Aitamont! 
Think not too hardly of me when I'm gone ; 
But pity me. Had I but early known 
Thy wond'rons worth, thou excellent young man. 
We had been happier both ) now 'tis too late ; 
And yet my eyes take pleasure to behold thee; 
Thou art their last dear object Mercy, heav'u ! 

tirim.) 

Set. Oh, turn thee from that fatal object, Aita- 
mont! 
Come near, and let me bless thee ere I die. 
To thee and brave Horatio I bequeath 
My fortunes.— Lay me by thy noble father, ■ 
And love my memory as thou hast his; 
For thou hast been my sou.— Oh, gracious heav'u. 
1 hou that hast endless blessings still in store 
For virtue and for filial piety, - • * 

Let grief, disgrace, and want be far away ; 
But multiply thy mercies on his need. 
Let honour, greatness, goodness, still be with him, 
And peace in all his ways. {Die*.) 

Sor. The storm of grief bears hard upon his 
youth. • 
And bends him, like a drooping flow'r, to earth. 
By such examples we are taught to prove - 
The sorrows that attend unlawful love, 
Deati}, or some worse misfortune, soon divide 
The injur'd bridegroom from his guilty bride. 
If you would have the nuptial union lass, 
Let virtue be the bond that ties it fast 
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SCENE I.— Lord Tounlys Apartment 

LOBD TOWNLY discovered. 

Lord T. Why did I marry ? Was it not evident* 
my plain, rational scheme of life was impracticable 
with a woman of so different a way of thinking ? 
Is there one article of it that she has not broke in 
upon ?. Yes, let me do her justice— her reputation 
— that, I have no reason to believe is in question. 
But, then, how long her profligate course of plea- 
sures may make her able to keep it, is a shocking 
consideration; and her presumptiqn, while she 
k ap i it, insupportable^ for, on the pride of that 
Single virtue, aha seems to lay it down as a funda- 

No. 9.— The British Drama. 



mental point, that the free indulgence of every 
other vice this fertile town affords, is the birthright 
prerogative of a woman of quality. Amazing! that 
a creature, so warm in the pursuit of her pleasures, 
should never cast one thought towards her happi- 
ness. Thus, while she admits of no lover, she thinks 
it a greater merit still in her chastity, not to care 
for her husband ; and, while she herself is solacing 
in one continual round of cards and good company, 
he, poor wretch, is left at large, to take care of bis 
own contentment Tis time, indeed, some care 
were taken, and speedily there shall be ; yet, let ma 
not be rash: perhaps this disappointment of my 
heart may make me too impatient; and soma 
tempers, when reproached, grow more untraotabla* 
Here she comes : let ma be calm awhile. 



»12 

JSnter LADY TOWNLY. 
Going out so soon after dinner, madam ? 

Lady T. Lard, my lord I what can I possibly do 
at home? [home? 

Lord T. What does my sister, Lady Grace, do at 

Lady T. Why, that is to me amazing I Have yon 
ever any pleasure at home ? 

Lord T. It might be in your power, madam, I 
confess, to make it a little more comfortable to 
me. 

Lady T. Comfortable! And so, my good lord, 
you would really have a woman of my rank and 
spirit stay at home to comfort her husband! Lord, 
what notions of life some men have I 

Lord T. Don't you think, madam, some ladies' 
notions are full as extravagant ? 

Lady 1. Yes, my lord, when the tame doves live 
cooped within the pen of your precepts, X do think 
them prodigious indeed! 

Lord T. And when they fly wild about this town, 
madam, pray what must the world think of them 
then? 

LadyT. Oh I this world is not so ill-bred as to 
quarrel with any woman for liking it 

Lord T. Nor am I, madam, a husband so well- 
bred, as to bear my wife's being so fond of it ; in 
short, the life you lead, madam— 

Lady T, Is to me the pleasanteat life in the 
world. 

Lord T. I should not dispute you* taste, madam, 
if a woman had a right to please nobody but her- 
mit- 

y, whom would you havener please? 
. mimes her husband. 

_ _ „ J. And don't you think a husband under the 
same Obligation? 

Lqrd T. Certainly. 

Lady 3*. "Wby then we are agreed, my lord. For 
if I never go abroad till! am weary of being at 
honie, (which you know is the case) is it not equally 
reasonable not to come home till one is weary of 
being abroad? 

Lord T. If this be your rule of life, madam, 'tis 
time to ask you one Berious question 

Lady T. Don't let it be long a coming, then ; for 
I am in haste. 

Lord T. Madam, when I am serious, I expect a 
serious answer. 

Lady T. Before I know the question ? 

Lord T. Psha! Have I power, madam, to make 
you serious by entreaty ? 

LadyT. You have. 

Lord T. And yon promise to answer me sincerely ? 

Lady 21 Sincerely. 

Lord T. Now, then, recollect your thoughts, and 
tell me seriously why you married me ? 

Lady T. Y ou insist upon truth, you say ? 

Lord T. I think I have a right to it. 

Lady T. Why, then, my lord, to give you at once 
a proof of my obedience and sincerity, I think I 
married to take off that restraint that lay upon my 
pleasures while I was a single woman. 

LordT. How, madam! Is any woman under less 
restraint after marriage than before it ? 

Lady T. Oh I my lord, my lord! they are quite 
different creatures I Wives have infinite liberties 
in life, that would be terrible in an unmarried wo 

Lord T. Name one. [man to take. 

Lady SP. Fifty, if yoa please. To begin, then : 
$n the morning, a married woman may have men 
at her toilet ; invite them to dinner; appoint them 
a party in the stage-box at the play ; engross the 
conversation there * call them by their christian 
names ; talk louder than the players ; from thence, 
clatter again to this end o* the town ; break, with 
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the morning, into anfassembly ; crowd to the hazard 
table; throw a familiar levant upon some sharp, 
lurching man of quality; and if ne demands bis 
money, turn it off With a loud laugh, and cry you'll 
owe it him, to vex him. Ha, ha ! 

LordT. Prodigious! (Aside.) 

Lady T. These now, my lord, are some few of 
the many modish amusements that distinguish 
the privilege of a wife from that of a single wo- 
man. 

Lord T. Death, madam! What law has made 
these liberties less scandalous in a wife than in an 
unmarried woman ? 

Lady T. Why the strongest law in the world— cus- 
tom, custom ; time out of mind, my lord. 

Lord T. Custom, madam, is the law of fools ; but 
it shall never govern me. v 

Lord T. Nay then, my lord, 'tis time for me to ob- 
serve the laws of prudence. 

Lord T. I wish I could see an instance of it 

Lady T. You shall have one this instant, my 
lord ; for I think when a man begins to lose his 
temper at home, if a woman has any prudence, 
why she'll go abroad till be comes to himself again. 

(Going) 

Lord T* Hold, madam I I am amazed that you 
are notjnore uneasy at the life we lead. You don't 
want staise, and yet seem void of all humanity: 
for, wittfa blush I say it, I think I have not wanted 
love. 

Lady T. Oh! don't say that, my lord, if you sup- 
pose fnave my senses. 

Lord T. What is it I have done to yoa ? What 
can you complain of? 

fady T. Oh, nothing, in the least 'Tie true you 
hate heard me say I have owed my Lord Lurober 
a hundred pounds these three weeks; but what 
then ? a husband is not liable to his wife's debts of 
honour, you know ; and if a silly woman will be un- 
easy about money she can't be sued for, what's 
that to him? As long as he loves her, to be sure, 
she can have nothing to complain of. 

Lord T. By heaven, if my whole fortune, thrown 
into your lap, could make you delight in the cheer- 
ful duties of a wife, I should think myself a gainer 
by the purchase ! 

Lord T. That is, my lord, I might receive your 
whole estate, provided yoa were sure I would not 
spend a shilling of it 

Lady T. No, madam: were I master of your 
heart your pleasures would be mine ; but different 
as they are, I'll feed even your follies to deserve it 
Perhaps you may have some other trifling debts of 
honour abroad, that keep yoa oat of humour at 
home ; at least it shall not be my fault if I have 
not more of your company. There, there's a bill of 
five hundred; and now, madam — 

Lady T. And now my lord, down to the ground, 
I thank yoa (Curtseying.) 

Lord T. If it be no offenee, madam— 

Lady T. Say what you please, my lord ; I am in 
that harmony of spirits, it Is impossible to put me 
out of humour. 

Lord T. How long, in reason, then, do yoa think 
that sum ought to last you ? 

Lady T. Oh ! my dear, dear lord, now yoa have 
spoiled all again 1 How is it possible I should an- 
swer for an event thaa so utterly depends upon for- 
tune? But to shew yoa that I em moro inclined to 
get money than to throw it away, I have a strong 
possession that with this five honored I shall win 
five thousand 

Lord T. Madam, if you were to win tea thousand 
it would be no satisfaction to ma 

LadyT* Qh\ the chart t touthQisaud. What 
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not to much as wish X might win ten thousand ? 
Ten thousand ! Oh ! the charming sum ! what In- 
finite pretty things might a woman of spirit do with 
ten thousand guineas 1 On my conscience, if she 
were a woman of true spirit— she— she might lose 
them all again. 

Lord T. And I had rather it shonld be so, madam ; 
provided I could be sure that were the last you 
would lose. 

Lady T. Well, my lord, to let you see I design to 
play all the good housewife I can, I am now going 
to a party at quadrille, only to trifle with a little of 
it, at poor two guineas a fish, with the Duchess of 
Quiterjght {ExiK 

LordT. Insensible creature! neither reproaches 
nor indulgence, kindness nor severity, can wake 
her to the least reflection ! Continual license has 
lulled her into such a lethargy of care, that she 
speaks of her excesses with the same easy confi- 
dence as if they were so many virtues. What a 
turn has her head taken I But how to cure it ? take 
my friend's opinion? Manly will speak freely— my 
sister with tenderness to both sides. They know 
my case; I'll talk with them. 

Enter WILLIAMS. 

JFff. Mr. Manly, my lord, has sent to know if 
your lordship was at home. 

Lord T. They did not deny me ? 

Wil. No, my lord. 

Lord T. Very well: step up to my sister, and say 
I desire to speak with her. 

Wil. Lady Grace is here, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter LADY GflACE. 

Lord T. 80, lady fair, what pretty weapon have, 
you been killing your time with? 

Lady G. A huge folio, that has almost killed mo. 
I think I have half read my eyes out. 

Lord T. Oh ! you should not pore so much just 
after dinner, child. 

Lady G. That's true ; but anybody's thoughts are 
better than always one's own, you know. 

LordT. Who's thero? 

Re-enter WILLIAMS. 
Leave word at the door I am at home to nobody 
but Mr. Manly. [Exit Williams. 

tody G. And why is he excepted, pray, my lord ? 

Lord T. I hope, madam, you have no objection to 
his company. 

Lady G. Tour particular orders, upon my being 
here, look indeed as if you thought I had not 

Lord T. And your ladyship's inquiry into the 
reason of these orders, shews, at least, it was not 
a matter indifferent to you. 

LadyO. Lord! you make the oddest construc- 
tions, brother! 

Lord T. Look you, my grave Lady Grace ; in one 
serious word, I wish you had him. 

Lady G. I can't help that 

Lord T. Ha! you can't help it Ha, ha! The flat 
simplicity of that reply was admirable. 

Lady G. Pooh! you tease one, brother? 

Lord T. Come, 1 beg pardon, child ; this is not a 
point I grant you, to trifle with; therefore, I hope 
you'll give me leave to be serious. 

Lady G. If you desire it brother; though, upon 
my word, as to Mr. ttaniy's having any serious 
thoughts of met I know nothing of it. 

Lord T. Well, there's nothing wrong in your mak- 
ing a doubt of it ; but In short I find by his conver- 
sation of late, he has been looking round the world 
for a wife; and if you were tc look round the 
world for a husband, he is the first man I would 
give to yen. 

Lady G. Than whenever he makes me an offer, 
rother, I will certainly tell you of it 



Lord T. Oh ! that's the last thing hell do. He'll 
never make you any offer, till he's pretty sure it 
won't be refused 

Lady G. Now you make me curious. Pray did 
he ever make any offer of that kind to you? 

Lord T. Not directly; but that imports nothing. 
He is a man too well acquainted with the female 
world, to be brought into a high opinion of any one 
woman, without some well-examined proof of her 
merit ; yet I have reason to believe, that your good 
sense, your turn of mind, and your way of life, have 
brought him to so favourable a one of you, that a 
few days will reduce him to talk plainly to me ; 
which, as yet, notwithstanding our friendship, I 
have neither declined nor encouraged him to do. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad we are so near in our 
way of thinking ; for to tell you the truth, he is 
much upon the same terms with me. You know 
he has a satirical turn: but neves lashes any folly, 
without giving due encomiums to its opposite vir- 
tue; and, upon such occasions, he is sometimes par- 
ticular in turning his compliments upon me, which 
I don't receivo with any reserve, lest he should 
imagine I take them to myself. 

Lord T. You are right, ehild: when a man of 
merit makes his addresses, good sense may give 
him an answer without scorn or coquetry. 

Lady G. Hush 1 he's here — 

Enter MANLEY. 

Man, My lord, your most obedient 

Lord T. Dear Manly, yours. I was thinking to 
send to you. 

Man. Then I am glad I am here, my lord; Lady 
Grace, I kiss your hands. What, only you two ? 
How many visits may a man make before he falls 
into such unfashionable company ! A brother .and 
sister soberly sitting at home, whea the whfile town 
is a gadding; I question if there is so particular a 
tete-h-tite again in the whole parish of St James'. 

Lady G. Fie, fie, Mr. Manly, how censorious you 
are. 

Man. I had not made the reflection, madam, 
but that I saw you an exception to it Where's my 
lady? 

Lord T. That I believe, is impossible to guess. 

Man. Then I won't try, my lord. 

Lord T. But 'tis probable 1 may hear of her by 
the time I have been four or five hours in bed. 

Man. Now if that were my case, I believe L~ 
But I beg pardon, my lord 

Lord T. Indeed, sir, you shall not You wil oblige 
me if you speak out ; for it was upon this head I 
wanted to see you. 

Man. Why then, my lord, since you oblige me to 
proceed I have often thought that the misconduct 
of my lady has, in a great measure, been owing to 
your lordship's treatment of her. 

LadyO. Bless me! 

LordT. My treatment? 

Man. Ay, my lord; you so idolized her before 
marriage, that you even indulged her like a mis- 
tress after it; in short, you continued the taper 
when you should have taken up the husband,; And 
so, by giving her more power than was -needful, 
she has none where she wants it: having such entire 
possession of you, she is not mistress of herself. 
And, mercy on us! how many fine women's heads 
have been turned upon the aameoocaeftml 

Lord T. Oh! Manly, 'tis too true! there's the 
source of my disquiet ; she knows and has abused 
her power: 

Man. However, since you have had so muoh 
patience, kny lord, even go on with it a day or two 
more; and, upon her ladyship's next sally, be a 
little rounder to your expostulations ; if that den' 
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work, drop her some cool bints of a determined 
reformation, and leave her to breakfast upon 
them. 

Lord T. Ton are perfectly right How valuable 
Is a friend in our anxiety! 

Man. Therefore, to divert that, my lord, I be*, 
ior the present, we may call another cause. 

Lady G. Ay, for goodness' sake let us have 
done wilh this. 

Lord T. With all my heart. 

Lady G. Have yon no news abroad, Mr. Manly! 

Man, Apropos ; I have some, madam ; and 1 be- 
lieve, my lord, as extraordinary in its kind— 

Lord T. Fray let us have it 

Man. Do you know that your country neigh- 
bour, and my wise kinsman, Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, is coming to town with his whole family? 

Lord T. The fool ! what can be his busfness|here ? 

Man. Oh ! of the last importance, I'll assure you ; 
no less than the business of the nation. 

Lord T. Explain. 

Man. He has carried his election, against Sir 
John Worthland. 

Lord T. The dense! What for— for— 

Man, The famous borough of Guzzledown. 

Lord T. A proper representative indeed ! 

Lady O. Pray, Mr. Manly, don't I know him? 

Man. You have dined with him, madam, when I 
was last down with my lord at Belmont 

Lady G. Was not that he that got a little merry 
before dinner, and overset the tea-table in making 
his compliments to my lady t 

Man. The same. 

Lady ff.Tray, what are his circumstances ? I know 
botverylittleofhim. 

Man. Then be is worth your knowing, I can tell 
you, madam. His estate, if clear, I believe, might 
be a good two thousand pounds a year; though, as 
it was left him saddled with two jointures and two 
weighty mortgages upon it there is no saying what 
it is. But that he might be sure never to mend it 
he married a profuse young hussy for love, without 
a penny of money. Thus having, like his brave 
ancestors, provided heirs for the family, he now 
finds children and interest-money make such a 
brawling about his ears, that at last he has taken 
the friendy advice of his kindsman, the good Lord 
Danglecourt to run his estate two thousand pounds 
more in debt, to put the whole management of what 
is left in Paul Pillage's hands, that he may be at 
leisure -himself to retrieve his affairs, by being a 
parliament man. 

Lord T. A most admirable scheme indeed! 

Man. And with this politic prospect he is now 
upon his journey to London— 

Lord T. What can it end in ? 

Man. Pooh ! a journey into the country again. 

Lord T. Do you think he'll stir till his money is 
gone, or at least till the session is over ? 

Man. If my intelligence is right my lord, he 
won't sit long enough to give his vote for a turn- 

LordT. How so? [pike. 

Man. Oh, a bitter business; he had scarce a vote 
in the whole town besides the returning officer. 
Sir John will certainly have it heard at the bar 
of the house, and send him about bis business 
again. [indeed. 

Lord T. Then he has made a fine business of it 

Man. Which, as far as my little interest will go, 
shall be done in as few days as possible. 

Lady 0. But why would you ruin the poor gentle- 
oan's fortune, Mr. Manly ? 

Man. No, madam, X would only spoil his project 
to save his fortune. [either ? 

£*Jy O. Bow are yon concerned enough to do 



Man. Why, I have some obligations to the family, 
madam : I enjoy at this time a pretty estate which 
Sir Francis was heir-at-law to; -but by his being 
a booby, the last will of an obstinate old uncle gave 
it to me. 

Re-enttr WILLIAMS. 

WU. (To Manly.) Sir, here is one of your servants, 
from your house, desires to speak with you. 

Man. Will you give him leave to come in my lord ? 

Lord T. Sir! the ceremony's of your own making. 
{Exit Williams. 
Enter JAMES. 

Man. Well, James, what's the matter? 

James. Sir, here's John Moody just come to town: 
ke says Sir Francis and all the family will be here 
to-night, and is in a great hurry to speak with you. 

Man, Where is he? 

James. At our house, sir: he has been gaping 
and stumping about the streets in his dirty boots, 
and asking every one he meets if they can tell him 
where he may have a good lodging for a parliament 
man, till he can hire a handsome whole house, fit 
for all his family, for the winter. 

Man. I am afraid, my lord, I must wait upon Mr. 
Moody. [divert u«. 

Lord T. Pr'ytbee, let us have him here ; he will 

Man. Oh. my lord, he's suoh a cub ! Not but he's 
so near common sense, that he passes for a wit in 
the family. 

Lad* O. I beg of all thiogs we may have him ! I 
am in love with nature let her dress be ever so 
homely. 

Man. Then desire him to come hither, James. 

[Exit James. 

Lady G. Pray what may be Mr. Moody's post? 

Man. Oh! his maitre d'hotel, his butler, his 
bailiff, his hind, bis huntsman, and sometimes his 
companion. 

Lord T. It runs in my head that the moment 
this knight has set him down in the house, be 
will get us to give them the earliest proof of 
what importance he is to the public in bis own 
country. 

Man. Yes, and when they have heard him, he will 
find that his utmost importance stands valued at 
sometimes being invited to dinner. 

Lady G. And her ladyship, I suppose, will make 
as considerable a figure in her sphere too ? 

Man. That you may depend upon ; for (if I 
don't mistake) she has ten times more of the jado 
in her that she yet knows of: and she will so im- 
prove in this rich soil, in a month, that she will 
visit all the ladies that will let her into their houses, 
and run in debt to all the shopkeepers that will 
let her into their books : in short before her im- 
portant spouse has made five pounds by his elo- 
quence at Westminster, she will have lost five 
hundred at dice and quadrille in the parish of St 
James'. 

Lady T. So that by that time he is declared un- 
duly elected, a swarm of duns will be ready for 
their money and «his worship will be ready for a 
gaol. 

Man. Yes, yes, that I reckon will close the ac- 
count of his hopeful journey to London. But see, 
here comes the fore horse of the team. 

Enter JOHN MOODY. 
Oh! honest John! 

Moody. Ads waunds and heart master Manly I 
I'm glad I ha' fun ye. Lawd, lawd, give me your 
hand! Why that's a friendly naw. Flesh! I 
thought we would never ha' got hither. Welt end 
how do you do, meanter? Good lack ! I beg pardon 
for. my bawldness ; I did n&'« see 'at his honour was 
1 here. 
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LordT. Mr. Moody, your servant: I am glad to 
see you in London : I hope all the good family are 
well? 

Moody. Thanks be praised, your honour, they are 
all in pretty good heart, tho'f we have had a power 
or crosses upon the road. [Moody ? 

Lady O. I hope my lady has had no hurt, Mr. 

Moody Noa, and please your ladyship, she was 
nevare in better humour: there's money enough 
stirring now. 

Man. What has been the matter, John ? 

Moody. Why, we came up in such a hurry, you 
nun think that our tackle was not so tight as it 
should be. 

Man. Come, tell us alL 

Lord T. Come, let us sit down. (They sit.) 

Man. Pray how do they travel ? (Moody sits.) 

Moody. Why, i'the awld coach, measter; and 
'cause my lady loves to do things handsome, to be 
sure, she would have a couple of cart-horses clap- 
ped to the four old geldings, that neighbours might 
see she went up to London in her coach and six; 
and so Giles Joulter, the ploughman, rides postil- 
lion. 

Man. Very well I The journey sets out as it 
should do. (Aside.) What, do they bring all the 
children with them too ? 

Moody. Noa, noa, anly the younk squire and Miss 
Jenny. The other foive are all out at board, at half- 
a-crown a head a week, with John Growse, at 
Smoke Dunghill Farm. 

Man. Good again! a right English academy for 
younger ehildren ! 

Moody. Anan, sir? (tfot understanding him.) 

Lord T, And when do you expect them here, 
John? 

Moody, Nay, nay, for that matter, madam, they're 
i'very good hands; Joan loves them as tho'f they 
were all her own ; for Bhe was wet nurse to every 
mother's babe o'um; ay, ay, they'll ne'er want a 
bellyful there. Why, we were in hopes to ha come 
yesterday, an it no' been that th'awld weazlebelly 
horse tired: and then we were so cruelly loaden, 
that the two fore wheels came crash down at once 
in Waggon-rut-lane, and there we lost four hours 
'fore we could set things to rights again. 

Man. So, they bring all the baggage with the 
coach, then? 

Moody. Ay, ay, and good store on it there is. 
Why my ledy's gear alone were as much as filled 
four portmantel trunks, besides the great deal box 
that heavy Balph and the monkey sit upon behind. 

LordT.) 

Lady 0. J- Ha, ha, ha 1 

Man. ) 

Lady 0. Well, Mr. Moody, and pray how many 
are they within the coach ? 

Moody. Why, there's my lady, and his worship, 
and the younk squire and Miss Jenny, and the fat 
lap-dog, and my lady's maid, Mrs. Handy, and Doll 
Tripe the cook, that's all ; only Dolly puked a little 
with riding backward ; so they hoisted her into the 
coach box, and then her stomach was easy. 

Lady Q. Oh; I see them! I see them go by me. 
Ha, ha! {Laughing.) 

Moody. Then yon mun think, measter, there was 
some stowage for the belly as well as the back too; 
children are apt to be famished upon the road ; so 
we had such cargoes of plum-cake, and baskets of 
tongues, and biscuits, and cheese, and cold boiled 
beef; and then, in case of sickness, bottles of 
cherry brandy, plague water, sack, tent, and strong 
beer so plenty as made th'awld coach crack again. 
Mercy upon them ! and send them all well to town. 

Man. Ay, and well out on't again, John. 



Moody. OdB bud, measter! you're a wise man: 
and for that matter, so am L Whoam's whoam, I 
say: I am sure we ha' got but little good e'er sin 
we turned our backs on't Nothing but mischief! 
some devil's trick or other plagued us aw the day 
long. Crack goes one thing ! bawnce goes another ! 
Woa! says Soger. Then sowse! we are all set 
fast in a slough. Whaw, cries miss! Scream go 
the maids! and bawl just as tho'f they were stuck. 
And so, mereyon us! this was the trade from 
morning to night But my lady was in such a mur- 
rain haste to be here, that set out she would, tho'f 
I told her it was Childermas day. 

Man. These ladies, these ladies, John— 

Moody. Ay, measter! I ha' seen a little of them: 
and I find the best, when she's mended, won't ha' 
much goodness to spare, 

Lora T. Well said, John; ha, ha! 

Man, I hope at least, you and your good woman 
agree still. 

Moody. Ay, ay, much of a muchness. Bridget 
sticks to me; though as for her goodness -why, 
she was willing to come to London too. But hauld 
a bit! Noa, noa, says I, there may be mischief 
enough done without you. [like a man. 

Man. Why that was bravely spoken, John, and 

Moody. Ah, weast heart, were measter but hawf 
the mon that I am. Ods wookers! tho'f he'll 
speak stautly too sometimes. But then he canno' 
hawld it— no, he canno' hawld it 

LordT. ) 

LadyG. \ Ha, ha, ha! 

Man. } 

Moody. Ods flesh! but I mun hie me whoam; 
the coach will be coming every hour naw; but 
measter charged me to find your worship out ; for 
he has hugey business with you, and will certainly 
wait upon you by that time he can put on a clean 
neckcloth. 

Man. Oh, John, I'll wait upon him. 

Moody. Why you wonno' be so koind, wull ye? 

Man. If you'll tell me where you lodge. 

Moody. Just i* the street next to where your wor- 
ship dwells, at the sign of the golden-ball ; its gold 
all over, where they sell ribbons and flappets, and 
other sort of gear for gentlewomen. 

Man. A milliner's. 

Moody. Ay, ay, one Mrs. Motherly. Waunds, she 
has a couple of clever girls there stitching i' the 
fore-room. 

Man. Yes, yes, she's a woman of good business, 
no doubt on't Who recommended that house to 
you, John ? 

Moody. The greatest good fortune in the world, 
sure ; for as I was gaping about the streeta, who 
should look out of the window there but the fine 
gentleman that was always riding by our coach 
side at York races. Count Basset; ay, that's he. 

Man. Basset! Oh, I remember; I know him by 
sight. [see to— 

Moody. Well, to be sure, as civil a gentleman to 

Man. As any sharper in town. (AMai) 

Moody. Well, measter— [John. 

Lord T. My service to Sir Francis and my lady. 

Lady 0. And mine pray, Mr. Moody. 

Moody. Ay, your honours! they'll be proud on't, 
I dare say. [nest John— 

Man. Ill bring my compliments myself: so, no- 

Moody. Dear measter Manly 1 the goodness of 
goodness bless and preserve you. [Exa. 

LordT. What a natural creature *tisi 

Lady G. Well, I can't but think John, in a wet 
afternoon, in the country, must be very good com- 
pany. 

Lord T. Oh, the tramontane 1 If this were known 
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*t half the quadrille tables in tows, they would lay 
down their cards to laug h at yon. 

Lady G. And the minute they took them np 
again they would do the same at the losers. But 
to let you see that I think good company may 
sometimes want cards to keep them together, what 
think you, if we three Bat soberly down to kill an 
hour at ombre? 

Man, I shall be too hard for you, madam. 

LadyO. No matter, I shall hate as much advan- 
tage of my lord as you have of me. 

Lord T. Say you so, madam ? hare at you, then. 
Here ! get the ombre table and cards. [Exit. 

Lady O. Gome, Mr. Manly, I know you don't for- 
giTe me now. 

Man. I don't know whether I ought to forgive 

four thinking so, madam. Where do you imagine 
could pass my time so agreeably? 
Lady O. I'm sorry my lord is not here to take his 
share of the compliment But hell woDder what's 
become of us. IBxit. 

Man. It must be so. She sets I lore her, yet 
with what unoffending decency she avoids an ex- 
planation! How amiable is every hour of her con- 
duct ! What a vile opinion have I had of the whole 
sex for these ten years past, Which this sensible 
creature has recovered in less than one ! Such a 
companion, sure, might compensate all the irk- 
some disappointment that folly and falsehood ever 
gave me. 

Could women regulate, like her, their Knee, 
What halcyon days were in the gift of wives; 
Vain rovers, then, might envy what they- hate, 
And only fools would mock the marriage state, 

{Exit. 
AOTIL 
SCENE L— Mrs. Motherly' s Souse. 
Enter COUNT BASSET and MYBTILLA. 
Count B. Myrtilla, how dost thou do, child? 
Myr. As well as a losing gamester can. 
Count B. Psha! hang these melancholy thoughts! 
Suppose I should help thee to a good husband? 

Myr. I suppose you'll think any one good enough, 
that will take me off o' your hands. 

Count B. What do you think of the young 
country squire, tile heir of the family that's coming 
to lodge here ? 
Myr. How should I know what to think of him ? 
Count B. Nay, I only give you the hint, child ; it 
maybe worth your while, at least, to look about 
you. 

Enter MBS. MOTHERLY, t» haste. 
Mrs.M. Sir! sir! the gentleman's coach is at 
the door; they are all come. 
Count B. What, already? 
Mrs. M. They are just getting out Won't you 
step and lead in my lady ? Do you be in the way, 
niece ; I must run and receive them. {Exit. 

Count B. And think of what I told you. [Exit. 
Myr. A faithless fellew ! I am sure I have been 
true to him ; and for Jhat only reaaon, he wants to 
be rid of me. But while women are weak, men 
will be rogues. 

Enter jtks. MOTHERLY, shewing In LADY 
WftOKGHEAD, led by COUNT BASSET. 
Mrs. M, If your ladyship pleases io walk into 
this parlour, madam, only for the present, till your 
servants hayegot all your things in. 



Lady W. WeH, dear sir, this is so infinitely 
obliging— I protest it gives me pain, though, to turn 
•m* out of your lodging thus. 

*&BkJS3%A ^^L'^Stt^ Mo! 
mows sjreaoon moveat BfntSB) juts, no- 



therly's my old acquaintance, and I could not be 
her hindrance. 

Mrs. M. The Count is so well-bred, madam, I 
daresay he would do a great deal more to accom- 
modate your ladyship. 

Lady W. Oh ! dear madam ! A good, well-bred 
■oft of a woman. (Apart to the Count.) 

CountB. Oh, madam! she is verymuoh among 
people of quality; she is seldom without them in 
her house. 

Lady W. Are there a good many people of qua- 
lity in this street, Mra Motherly ? 

Mrs. M. Now, your ladyship fs here, madam, I 
don t believe there is a house without them. 

Lady IF. I am mighty glad of that; for, really, I 
think people of quality should always live among 
one another. [madam. 

Count B. 'Twas what one would choose, indeed, 

Lady w. Bless me ! but where are the children, 
all this while ? 

Sir F. {Without.) John Moody! stay you by the 
coach, and see all our things out ! Come, children. 
4Bnm SIB FBANOIS WBONQHBAD, SQUIBE 
BICHABD, and MISS JENNY. 

Mr F. Well, Count, I mun say it, this was koynd 
indeed. 

Count B. Sir Francis, give me leave to bid you 
welcome to London. 

MirF. Psha! how dost do, mon? Waunds, I'm 
glad to see thee ! A good sort of a house this. 

Count B. Is not that master Richard? 

SirF. Ey, ey, that's young hopeful! Why dost 
not baw, Dick? 

Squire R. So I do, f eyther. (Bows.) 

Count B. Sir, I'm glad to see you. I protest Miss 
Jane is grown so, I should not have known her. 

Sir P. Come forward, Jenny. 

Jenny. Sure, papa! do you think I don't know 
bow to behave myself ? [Sir Francis. 

Count B. If I have permission to approach her, 

Jenny. Lord, sir, I am in such a frightful pickle! 
ifla'ute.) 

Count B. Every dress that's proper must become 
you, madam ; you have had a long journey. 

Jenny. 1 hope you will see me in a better to- 
morrow, sir. (Lady W. whispers Mrs. M., pointing to 
Myr.) 

Mrs. M. Only a niece of mine, madam, that Uvea 
with me: she will be proud to give your ladyship 
any assistance in her power. 

leuJyW. A pretty sort of a young woman. 
Jenny, you two must be acquainted. 

Jenny. Oh! mamma, I am never strange in a 
strange place. (Salutes Myrtilla.) 

Myr. You do me a great deal of honour, madam. 
Madam, your ladyship's welcome to London. 

Jenny. Mamma, I like her prodigiously; she 
•ailed me my ladyship. 

Squire R. Pray, mother, mayn't I be acquainted 
with her, too? 

Lady W. You, you clown ! stay till you learn a 
little more breeding first. 

Sir F. Ods heart, my Lady Wronghead ! why do 
you baulk the lad? How should he ever learn 
breeding, if he does not put himself forward ? 

Souirt R. Why, ay, feythef , does mother think 
that I'd be uncivil to her? 

Myr. Master has so much good humour, madam, 
he would sdon gain upon anybody. (Be kisses Myr- 

Squire k. L6' yon there, mother! and yen would 
but be quiet, she and I should do well enough. 

LadyW. Why, how how, sirrah! boys must not 
fcesofamlHsjk [ 

Squire R. Wlljr, an' I l»o* nobody, how the 
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murrain xnnn I pass my time here, In a strange 
place ? Naw you and I, and sister, forsooth, some- 
times, in an afternoon, may play at one and thirty 
bone-ace, purely. 

Jenny. Speak for yourself, sir: d'ye think I play 
at such clownish games? 

Squire H. Why, and you woant, you ma* let it 
aloane ; then she and I, mayhap, will have a bawfc 
at all-fours without you. 

Sir F. Noa, noa, Dick, that won't do neither; you 
must learn to make one at ombre, here, child. 
Myr. If master pleases, I'll shew it him. 
Squire R. What the Humber! Hoy-day I why, 
does our river run to this town, feyther. 

SrF. Pooh! you silly tonyl ombre is a geam 
at cards, that the better sort of people play three 
together at 

Oquire R. Nay, the moare the merrier, I say; 
but sister is always so cross-grained— 

Jenny. Lord! this boy io enough to deaf people, 
and one has really been staffed: up in a coach so 
long that -Pray, madam, could not I look at a 
glass for my hair ? 

Myr. If you please to come along with me, ma- 
dam. [Exeunt Myrtilla and Jenny. 
Squire R. What, has sister taken her away, naw! 
xneBS, 111 go and have a little game with them. 

[Exit, 
Lady W. Well, Count, I hope you won't so far 
change your lodgings, but you will como and be at 
home here sometimes. 

Sir F. Ay, ay, pr'ythee, come and take a bit of 
mutton with us naw and tan, when thou'st nought 
to do. 

Count B. Well, Sir Francis, you shall find I'll 
make but very little ceremony. 
Sir F. Why, ay now, that's hearty. 
Mrs. M. Will your ladyship please to refresh 
yourself with a dish of tea after your fatigue ? 

Lady W. If you please, Mrs. Motherly ; but I be- 
lieve we had best have it above stain. [Exit Mrs. 
Motherly.'] Won't you walk up, sir? 
SirF. Moody! 

Count B. Sha'n't we stay for Sir Francis, madam T 
'<ady Vf. Lord, don't mind him ! he will come If 
he likes it [look after. 

SirF. Ay, ay, ne'er heed me; I have things to 
[Exeunt Lady Wronghead and Count Basset. 
Enter JOHN MOODY. 
Moody. Did your worship want muh ? 
Sir F. Ay, is the coach cleared, and all oar 
things in r 

Moody. Aw but a few band-boxes and the nook 
that's left o' the goose poy. But, a plague on him, 
the monkey has gin us the slip, I think ; I suppose 
he's gone to see his relations ; for here looks to be 
a power of um in this tawn; but heavy Ralph has 
skawered after him. 

Sir F. Why, let him go to the devil ! no matter 
and the hawnds had had him a month agoe. But 
I wish tbe coach and horses were got safe to the 
inn ! This is a sharp tawn, we mun look about us 
here, John ; therefore I would have you go along 
with Roger, and see that nobody runs away with 
them before they get to the stable. 

Moody. Alas a day ! sir, I believe our auld cattle 
won't yeasly be run away with to-night; but how- 
aomdever, we'st ta' the best care we can of um, 
poor souls! 

Sir F. Well, well, make haste then. {Moody goes 
out end returns.) 

Moody. Ods flesh ! here's Master Mealy come to 
wait upVyour worship! 
SirF. Where is he? 
Moody, Just coming in at threshold. 



SirF. Then goa about your business. 

[Exit Moody. 
Enter MANLY. 

Cousin Manly! sir, I am your very humble servant 

Man. I heard you were come, Sir Francis— and — 

Sir F. Ods heart! this was so koindly done of 
you, naw ! 

Man. I wish you may think it so, cousin! for I 
confess, I should have been better pleased to have 
seen you in any other place. 

Sir F. How soa, sir ? [cerned. 

Man, Nay, *tfs for your own sake ; I'm not con- 

Sir F. Look you, cousin ; tho'f 1 know yon wish 
me well, yet I don't question I shall give you smb. 
weighty reasons for what I have done, that you 
will say, sir, this is the wisest journey, that ever I 
mode in my life. 

Man. I think it ought to be, cousin; for I be* 
lieve you will find it the most expensive one; your 
election did not cost you a trifle, I suppose. 

Sir F. Why, ay 1 it's true ; That, that did lick a 
little; but if a man's wise (and Iha'n't found yet 
that I'm a fool) there are ways, cousin, to lick 
one's self whole again. 

Man. Nay, if you have that secret— 

SirF. Don't you be fearful, cousin; you'll find 
that I know something. 

Man. If it be anything for your good. I should 
be glad to know it too. 

Sir F. In short, then, I have a friend in a corner, 
that has let me a little into what's what at West- 
minster, that's one thing: [you? 

Man. Very well ! but what good is that to do 

Sir F. Why not me, as much as it does other 
folks* 

Man. Other people, I doubt, have the advantage 
of different qualifications. 

Sir F. Why, ay! there's it naw! you'll say that 
I have lived all my days i' the country, what then ? 
I'm o' the quorum ; I have been at sessions, and I 
have made speeches there ; ay, and at vestry too; 
and, mayhap, they may find here, that I have 
brought my tongue up to town with me! D'ye 
take me naw? 

Man. If I take your case right cousin, I am 
afraid the first occasion you will have for your 
eloquence here, will be, to shew whether you have 
any right to make use of it at all 

Sir F. How d'ye mean ? 

Man. That Sir John Worthland has lodged a 
petition against you. 

SirF. Petition! why, ay! there let it lie, we'll 
find a way to deal with that I warrant you ! Why 
yoa forget, cousin, Sir John's o' the wrong side, 
mon! 

Man. I doubt, Sir Francis, that will do you but 
little service , for, in cases very notorious, which I 
take yours to be, there is such a thing as a short 
day, and despatching them immediately. 

Sir F. With all my heart! the sooner I send him 
home again the better. 

Man. And this is the scheme you have laid down 
to repair your fortune. 

Sir F. In one word, cousin, I think It my duty. 
The wrongheads have been a considerable family 
ever since England was England: and since the 
world knaws I have talents wherewithal, they 
sha'n't say it's my fault if I don't make as good a 
figure as any one that ever were at the head on't, 

Man. Nay, this project as you have laid it will 
come up to anything your ancestors have done 
these five hundred years, d b ^ T [(> 

SirF. And let me alone to work it: mayhap 
hav'n't told you all, neither. 
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Man. You Astonish me ! what, and is it full as 
practicable as what yon have told me ? 

Sir F. Ay, tho'f I say it— every whit, cousin. 
You'll find that I have more irons i' the fire tuan 
one ; I doan't come of a fool's errand! 

Man. Very weJL 

Sir F '. In a word, my wife has got a friend at 
court as well as myself, and her dowghter Jenny is 
naw pretty well grown up. 

Man. And what, in the devil s name, would he 
do with the dowdy? (Aside.) 

Sir F, Naw, if I doan't lay in for a husband for 
her, mayhap, i' this tawn, she may be looking out 

Man, Not unlikely. [fur herself. 

Sir F. Therefore I have some thoughts or getting 
her to be maid of honour. 

Man. Ob, he has taken my breath away ! bat I 
must hear him out (Aside.) Pray, Sir Francis, 
do you think nor education has yet qualified her 
for a court? 

Sir F. Why, the girl is a little too mettlesome, 
it's true ; but she has tongue enough : she woan't 
be dashed! Then she shall learn to dance forth- 
with, and that will soon teach her how to stond 
still, you know. 

Man. Very well; but when she is thus accom- 
plished, you must still wait for a vacancy. 

Sir F. Why, I hope one has a good chance for 
that every day, cousin ; for if 1 take it right, that's 
a post that folks are not more willing to get into 
than they are to get out of. It's like an orange 
tree upon that accawnt, it will bear blossoms and 
f rait that's ready to drop, at the same time. 

Man. Well, sir, you best know how to make good 
your pretensions. But, pray, where is my lady 
and my young cousin? I should be glad to see 
them too. 

Sir F. She Is but just taking a dish of tea with 
the Count and my landlady ; I'll call her down. 

Man. No, no ; if she's engage^ I shall call ajjaln 

Sir F. Ods heart! but you mun see her naw, 
cousin; what! the best friend I have in the world! 
Here, sweetheart! (to a servant without) pr'ythee, 
desire the lady and the gentleman to come down a 
bit ; tell her here's cousin Manly come to wait upon 
her. 

Man. Pray, sir, who may the gentleman be ? 

Sir F. You mun know him, to be sure ; why, it's 
Count Basset 

Man. Oh; is it he? Your family will be in- 
finitely happy in his acquaintance. 

Sir F. Troth, I think so too: he's the ci vilest 
man that ever I knew in my life. Why, here he 
would go out of his own lodgings, at an hour's 
warning, purely to oblige my family. Wasn't 
that kind naw? 

Man. Extremely civil! The family is in ad- 
mirable hands already. (Aside.) 

Sir P. Then my lady likes him hugely ; all the 
time of York noes she would never be without him. 

Man. That was happy, indeed ! and a prudent 
man, you know, should always take care that his 
wife may have innocent company. 

Sir F. Why, ay! that's it! and I think there 
could not be such another. 

Man. Why truly, for her purpose, I think not 

Sir F. Only naw and tan, he— he stands a leetle 
too much upon ceremony; that's his fault 

Man. Oh, never fear ! he'll mend that every day I 
Mercy on us! what a head he has! (Aside.) 

Sir F. So, here they come. 
Enter LADY WRONGHEAD and COUNT BAS- 
SET. 

Lady W. Cousin Manly, this is infinitely obliging 
I am extremely glad to see you. 



Man. Your most obedient servant madam; lam 
glad to see your ladyship look so well after your 
journey. 

Lady W. Why, really coming to London is apt to 
put a little more lire in one's looks. 

Man. Yet the way of living here is very apt to 
deaden the complexion; and givo me leave to tell 
you, as a friend, madam, you are come to the worst 
place in the world for a good woman to grow bet- 
ter in. 

Lady W. Lord, cousin, how should people ever 
make any figure in life, that are always moped up 
in the country? 

Count B. Your ladyship certainly takes the thing 
in quite a right light madam. Mr. Manly, your 
humble servant; a-hem! 

Man. Familiar puppy! Asides Sir, your most 
obedient; I must be civil to the rascal, to cover my 
suspicion of him. (Aside.) 

Count B. Was you at White's this morning, sir? 

Man. Yes, sir, i just called in. [there ? 

Count B. Pray, what— was there anything done 

Man. Much as usual, sir; the same dally car- 
casses, and the same crows about them. 

Count B. The Demoivre baronet had a tumble 
yesterday. 

Man. I hope, sir, you had your share of him. 

Count B. No, faith : I came in when it was all 
over ; I think I just made a couple of bets with him, 
took up a cool hundred, and so went to the Kings 
Arms. 

Lady W. What a genteel easy manner he has! 
(Aside.) 

Man. A very hopeful acquaintance I have made 
hero. (Asid*.) 

Enter SQUIRE BIOHABD, with a wet brown paper 
'on his /ace. 

Sir F. How naw, Dick; what's the matter with 
thy forehead, lad ? 

Squire R. I ha' gotten a knock upon't! 

Lady W. And how did you come by it, you heed- 
less creature ? 

Squire R. Why, I was but muring after sister, 
and t'other young woman, into a little room just 
naw ; and so with that they slapped the door fall 
in my face, and gave me such a whurr here, I 
thought they had beaten my brains out; so I got 
a dab of wet brown paper here to swage it a- 
while. 

Lady W. They served you right enough ; will you 
never have done with your horse play ? 

Sir F. Pooh, never heed it lad ; it will bo well by 
to-morrow; the boy has a strong head. 

Man. Yes, truly, his skull seems to be of a com- 
fortable thickness! (Aside.) 

Sir F. Come, Dick, here's cousin Manly. Sir, 
this is your godson. 

Squire R. Honoured godfeyther! I crave leave 
to ask your blessing. 

Man. Thou hast it child; and if it will do thee 
any good, may it be to make thee at least as wise a 
man as thy father. 

Enter MISS JENNY and MBS. MOTHEBLY. 

Lady W. Oh, here's my daughter, too! Miss 
Jenny, don't you see your cousin, child? 

Man. And as as for thee, my pretty dear, {salutes 
her J may'st thou be, at least, as good a woman as 
thy mother! 

Jenny. I wish I may ever be so handsome, sir. 

Man. Hah, miss Pert ! now that's a thought that 
seems to have been hatched in the girl on this side 
Highgate. (Aside.) 

SirF. Her tongue is a little nimble, sir. 

Lady W. That's only from her country education, 
Sir Francis. You know she has been kept too 
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onjr there ; so I brought her to London, air, to learn 
a Jittle more reserve and modesty. 

Man. Oh, the best place in the world for it! 
every woman she meets will teach her something 
of it* There's the good gentlewoman In the house 
looks like a knowing person *, even she, perhaps, 
will be so good as to shew her a little London be- 
haviour. 

Airs. M. Alas, sir, miss won't stand long in 
need of my instruction ! 

Man. That, 1 dare say— What thou oanst teach 
her, she will soon be mistress of. (Aside.) 

Mrs. M. If she does, sir, they shall aiways be at 
her service. 

Lady W. Very obliging Indeed, Mrs. Motherly. 

Sir F. Very kind and civil, truly ! I think we are 
got into a mighty good hawse here. 

Man. Oh, yes! and very friendly company. 

Count B. Humph ! Egad, I don't like his looks, 
he seems a little smoky: I believe I had as good 
brash off. If I stay, I don't know but he may ask 
me some odd questions. (Aside.) 

Man. Well, sir, I believe you and I do but 
hinder the family. 

Count B. It's very true, sir; I was just thinking 
of going. He don't care to leave me, I see ; but it's 
no matter, we have time enough. (Aside.) And bo, 
ladies, without ceremony, your humble servant. 

( Drops a Utter and exit.) 

Lady W. Ha! what paper's this? Some billet- 
doux, I'll lay my life ; but this is no place to ex- 
amine it 

(Puts it into her pocket. Manly offers to go.) 

Sir F. Why in such haste, cousin ? 

Man. Oh, my lady must have a great many affairs 
upon her hands after such a journey. 

Lady W. I believe, sir, 1 shall not have much 
lees every day, while I stay in this town, of one 
sort or other. 

Man. Why, truly, ladies seldom want employ- 
ment here, madam. 

Jenny. And mamma did not come to it to be 
idle, sir. [mistress? 

Man. Nor you neither, I dare swear, my young 

Jenny. I hope not, sir. [sir V 

Man. Ha, miss Mettle! Where are you going, 

Sir F. Only to see you to the door, sir. 

Man. Oh! Sir Francis, I love to come and go 
without ceremony! 

Sir F. Nay, sir, I must do as you will have me ; 
your humble servant. [Exit Monty. 

Jenny. This cousin Manly, papa, seems to be but 
of an odd sort of a crusty humour. I don't like 
him half so well as the Count. 

SirF. Pooh! that's another thing, child. Cousin 
is a little proud, indeed ! but, however, you must 
always be civil to him, for he has a deal of money; 
and nobody knowe who he may give it to. 

Lady W. Psha! a fig for his money! you have so 
many projects of late, about money, since you are 
a parliament man ! What, we must make our- 
selves slaves to his impertinent humours, eight or 
ten years, perhaps, in hopes to be his heirs ! and 
when he will bo just old enough to marry his 
maid. 

Mrs. M. Nay, for that matter, madam, the town 
says he is going to be married already. 

SirF. Who! cousin Manly? 

Lady IF. To whom, pray? 

Mrs. M. Why, is it possible your ladyship should 
know nothing of it? to my Lord Townly's sister, 
Lady Grace. 

LadyW. Lady Grace! [papers. 

Mrs. M. Dear madam, it has been in the news- 

lady IK I don't Uke that neither. 



Sir F. Naw I do ; for then it's likely it mayn't 
be true. 

Lady W. If it is not too far gone : at least it may 
be worth one's while to throw a rub in his way. 
(Aside.) 

Squire R. Pray, feyther, haw long will it be to 
supper? 

SirF. Odso, that's true! step to the cook, lad, 
and ask what bus can get us. 

Mrs. M. If you please, sir, I'll order one of my 
maids to shew her where she may have anything 
you have a mind to. [Exit. 

Sir F. Thank you kindly, Mrs. Motherly. 

Sguire R. Ods flesh! what, is not it i' the hawse 
yet? Ishallbefamished-buthawldl m go and 
ask Doll an' there's none o' the goose poy left. 

Sir F. Do so-, and dost hear, Dick ? see if there's 
e'er a bottle o' the strong beer, that came i' th' 
coach with us ; if there be, clap a toast in it, and 
bring it up. 

Squire R. With a little nutmeg and sugar, 
shawn'a I, feyther ? 

Sir F. Ay, ay, as thee and I always drink it for 
breakfast Go thy ways. [Exit Squire Richard. 

Lady W. This boy is always thinking of his belly. 

Sir F. Why, my dear, you may allow him to be a 
little hungry, after his journey. 

Lady W. Nay, e'en breed him your own way. 
He has been cramming, in or out of the coach, all 
this day. I am sure I wish my poor girl could eat 
a quarter as much. 

Jenny. Oh, as for that I could eat a great deal 
more, mamma ! but then, mayhap, I should grow 
coarse, like him, and spoil my shape. 

Enter SQUIRE RICHARD, with a full tankard. 

Squire R. Here, feyther, I ha' brought it ; it's 
well I went as I did; for our Doll had just baked 
a toast and was going to drink it herself. 

Sir F. Why, then, here's to thee, Dick! (Drinks.) 

Squire R. Thank you, feyther. 

Lady W. Lord, Sir Francis, I wonder you can 
encourage the boy to swill so much of that luoberly 
liquor! it is enough to make him quite stupid! 

Squire R. Why, it never hurts me, mother; and 
I sleep like ahawnd after it (Dri ks.) 

Sir F. I am sure I ha' drunk it these thirty years ; 
and, by your leave, madam, I don't know that I 
want wit Ha, ha ! 

Jenny. But you might have had a great deal more, 
papa, if you would have been governed by my 
mother. 

Sir F. Daughter, he that is governed by his wire 
has no wit at all. 

Jenny. Then I hope I shall marry a fool, sir ; for 
I love to govern, dearly. 

Sir F. You are too pert, child; It don't do well 
in a young woman. 

Lady W. Pray, Sir Francis, don't snub her; she 
has a fine growing spirit; and if you check her so, 
you will make her as doll as her brother there. 

Squire R. (After a long draught.) Indeed, mother, 
I think my sister is too forward. 

Jenny. Youl you think Vm too forward! sure ' 
brother mud ! your head's too heavy to think of 
anything but your belly. 

Lady IF. Well said, miss! he's none of your 
master, though he is your older brother. 

Sauire R. No, nor she shawn't be my mistress, 
whtle she's younger sister. 

Sir F. Well said, Dick ! shew them that stawt 
liquor mokes a stawt heart, lad ! 

Squire R. So I will ; and I'd drink agen for all 

her. (Drinks.) 

Enter JOHN MOODY. 

Sir F. So f John, how are the horses ? 
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Moody. Troth, sir, I ha' noa good opinion o* this 
tawn ; it's made up o' mischief, I think. 

Sir F. What's the matter naw ? 

Moody, Why, I'll tell your worship; before we 
were gotten to the street end, with the coach here, 
a great luggerheaded cart, with wheels as thick as 
a brick wall, laid hawld on't and has poo'dit aw to 
bits ! Crack went the perch I down goes the coach ! 
and whang says the glasses, all to shivers ! Marcy 
npon as! and this be London, 'would we were all 
well in the country ageen 1 

Jenny. What have you to do, to wish us all in the 
country again, Mr. Lubber ; 1 hope we shall not go 
into the country again these seven years, mamma; 
let twenty coaches be pulled to pieces. 

Sir F. Hold your tongue Jenny 1 Was Roger in 
no f ault in all this ? 

Moody. Noa* sir, nor I neither. " Are not yoW 
ashamed," Says Roger to the carter, " to do such 
an unkind thing by strangers ?" " Noa," says he 
you bumkin." Sir, he did the thing on very pur- 
pose ! and bo the folks said that stood by. " Very 
well," Bays Roger, " you shall see what our mey- 
ster will say to ye!' "Your meyster," says he, 
"your meyster may kiss my- — " and so he 
clapped his hand just there, and like your worship. 
Flesh! I thought they had better breeding in this 
town. 

Sir F. I'll teach this rascal some, I'll wan-ant 
him ! Odsbud, if I take him in hand, I'll play the 
de v il with him ! [parliament. 

Squire R. Ay do, feyther; have him before the 

Sir F. Odsbud, and so I will ! I will make him 
know who I am. Where does he live? 

Moody. I believe, in London, sir. 

Sir F. What's the rascal's name? 

Moody. 1 think I heard somebody call him Dick. 

Squire R. What! my name? 

Sir F. Where did he go? 

Moody. Sir, he went home. 

Sir F. Where's that? 

Moody. By my troth, sir, I doon't knowt I heard 
him say he would cross the same street again to- 
morrow ; and if we had a mind to stand in his way, 
he would pool us over and over again. 

Sir F. Will he so? Odsooks, get me a con- 
stable ! 

Lady W. Pooh, get yon a good supper! Come, 
Sir Francis, don't pnt yourself in a heat, for what 
can't be helped. Accidents will happen to people 
that travel about to see the world. For my part, 
I think it's a mercy it wm not overturned before 
we were all out on't 

Sir F. Why, ay, that's true again, my dear. 

Lady W. Therefore, see to-morrow, if we can 
buy one at second hand for present use ; so be- 
speak a new one, and then all's easy. 

Moody. Why, troth, sir, I don't think this oonld 
have held you above a day longer. 

Sir F. D'ye ye think so, John ? 

Moody. Why, you ha' had it ever since your wor- 
ship were high sheriff. 

Sir F. Why, then, go and see what Doll has got 
us for supper; and come, and get off my boots. 

[Exeunt. 

act in. 

SCENE L—Lord Townly's Home. 
Enter LORD TOWNLY and WILLIAMS. 
Lord T. Who's there? 
WU. My lord! 

Lord T. Bid them get dinner. {Exit Williams. 

Enter LADY GRACE. 
Lady Grace, your servant! 

Lady G. What, is the house up already ? My lady 
Is not dressed yet. 



Lord T. No matter; it's five o'clock; she may 
break my rest, bukshe shall never alter my bours. 

Lady 0. Nay, you need not fear that now, for she 
dines abroad. 

Lord T. That I suppose, is only an excuse for 
her not being ready yet 

Lady 0. No, upon my word, she is engaged in 
company. 

Lord T. But» pyr'thee, sister, what humour is Bhe 
in to-day? 

Lady G. Oh I in tip-top spirits, I can assure you; 
she won a good deal last night 

Lord T. I know no difference between her win- 
ning or losing, while she continues her course of 
life. [than bad. 

Lady G. However, she is better in a good humour 

Lord T. Much alike : when she is in good humour, 
other people only are the better for it; when in a 
very ill humuur, then, indeed, I seldom fail to have 
a share of her. 

Lady G. Well, we won't talk of that now. Does 
anybody dine here ? 

Lord T. Manly promised me. By the way, 
madam, what do you think of his last conversa- 
tion? 

Lady G. I am a little at a stand about it 

LordT. How bo? 

Lady G. Why, I have received a letter this morn- 
ing, that shews him a very different man from what 
I thought him. 

Lord T. A letter! from whom? 

Lady G. That I don't know ; but here it is. 

Lord T. Pray let's see. . (Reads.) " The enclosed, 
madam, /til accidentally into my lands: if it noway 
concerns you, you will only hare the trouble of reading 
this, from your sincere friend, and hvmble servant un- 
kn ton, Ac 

Lady G. And this was enclosed. (Gives another.) 

Lord T. (Reads.) " To Charles Manly, Esq.— Your 
manner of living with me of late, convinces me that I 
now grow as painful to you as to myself; but, how- 
ever, though you can love me no longer^ I hope you tcill 
not let me live worse than I did before J left on honest 
income for the vain hopes of being ever yours. — 
MYRT1LLA DUPE.— P.S. 'Tis above four moni/is 
since I received a shilling from you. u 

Lady G. What think you now? 

Lord T. I am considering— 

Lady G. You see it's directed to him. 

Lord T. That's true ; but the postscript seems to 
be a reproach, that I think he is not capable of do- 
serving. 

Lady G. But who could have concern enough to 
send it to me ? 

Lard T. I have observed, that these sort of letters 
from unknown friends, generally come from secret 
enemies. 

Lady G. What would you have me do in It? 

LordT. What I think you ought to do? fairly 
shew it him, and say I advised yon to do it. 
- Lady G. Will not that have a very odd look from 
me? 

Lord T. Not at all, if you use my name in it If 
he is innocent his impatience to appear so will 
discover his regard to you ; if he is guilty, it win 
be the best way of preventing his addresses. 

Lady G. But what pretence have I to put him out 
of countenance? 

Lord T. I can't think there's any fear of that 

Lady G. Pray what is it you do think, then? 

Lord T. Why, certainly, that it's much more pro- 
bable this letter may be all an artifice, than that he 
is in the least concerned in it 



WU. Mr. Manlylmy lord, 
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Lord T. Do you receive him, while I step a minute 
to my lady. [Exit. 

Enl«r MANLY. 

Man. Madam, your most obedient ; they told me 
my lord was here. 

Lady Q. He will be here presently; he is but just 
gone to my sister. 

Man. So, then, my lady dines with us ? 

Lady G. No ; she is engaged. 

Man. I hope you are not of her party, madam. 

Lady G. Not till after dinner. 

Man. And pray, how may she have disposed of 
the rest of the day ? 

Lady G. Much as usual; she has visits till about 
eight ; after that, till court time, she is to be at 
quadrille, at Mrs. Idle's ; after the drawing-room, 
she takes a short supper with my Lady Moonlight; 
and from thence they go together to my Lord No- 
ble's assembly. 

Man. And are you to do all this with her, ma- 
dam? 

Lady G. Only a few of the visits. 

Man. But how can you forbear all the rat of it t 

Lady G. There's no great-merit in forbearing what 
one is not charmed with. 

Man. And yet I have found that very difficult in 
my time. 

Lady G. How do you mean ? 

Man. Why, I have passed a great deal of my 
Hfe in the hurry of the ladies, though I was gene- 
rally better pleased when I was at quiet without 
them. [them? 

Lady G. What induced you, then, to to With 

Man. Idleness and the fashion. 

Lady G. No mistresses in the case? 

Man. To speak honestly, yes; being often In the 
toy-shop, there was no forbearing the baubles. 

Lady G. And of course, I suppose, sometimes 
yon were tempted to pay for them twice as much 
as they were worth. 

Man. Madam! 

Lady G. I'll be free with you, Mr. Manly; I don't 
know a man in the world, that, in appearance, 
might better pretend to a woman of the nrst merit 
than yourself; and yet, I have a reason in my hand 
here to think you have your failings. 

Man. I have infinite, madam; but I am rare the 
want of an implicit respect for yon is not among 
the number. Pray, what is in your hand, madam ? 

LaJy G. Nay, sir, I have no title to it; for the 
direction is to you. {Gives Mm a Utter.) 

Man. To mel I don't remember the hand. (Reads 
to himself.) 

Lady G. GHve me leave to tell you one thing, by 
the way, Manly, that I should never have shewn 
you this, but my brother enjoined me to it 

Man, I take that to proceed from my lord's good 
opinion of me, madam. 

Lady G. I hope at least it will stand as an excuse 
for my taking this liberty. 

Man, I never yet saw you do anything, madam, 
that wanted an excuse; and I hope you will not 
give me an instance to the contrary, by refusing 
the favour I am going to ask you. 

Lady G. I don't believe I shall refuse anything 
that you think proper to ask. 

Man. Only this, madam, to indulge me as far as 
to let me know how this letter came into your 
hands. ' 

Lady G. Enclosed to me in this, without a name. 

Man. It there be no secret in the contents, ma- 
dam—— 

Lady G. Why, there is an impertinent insinuation 
•n it ; but, as I know your good sense will think it 
*o too, I will venture to trust you. 



Man. You'll oblige me, madam. 

(Takes the othe?' letter^ and reads.) 

Lady G. Now am I in the oddest situation! me- 
thinks our conversation grows terribly critical — 
This muBt produce something. O lud! would it. 
were over! (Aside.) 

Man. Now, madam, I begin to have some light 
into the poor project that is at the bottom of all 
this. 

Lady G. I have no notion of what could be pro- 
posed by it. 

Man. A little patience, madam. First, as to the 
insinuation you mention, — 

Lady G. Oh I what is he going to say now ? 

(Aside.) 

Man. Though my intimacy with my lord may 
have allowed my visits to have been very frequent 
here of late ; yet, in such a talking town as this, 
yon must not wonder if a great many of those visits 
are placed to your account ; and this taken for 
granted, I suppose, has been told to my Lady 
Wronghead, as a piece of newB, since her arrival, 
not improbably with many mote imaginary cir- 
cumstance* 

Lady O. My Lady Wronghead! 

Man. Ay, madam; for I am positive this is her 
hand. 

Lady G. What view could she have in writing 
It? ^ 

Man. To interrupt any treaty of marriage she 
may have heard I am engaged in; because, if I die 
without heirs, her family expects that some part of 
my estate may return to them again. But I hope 
she is so far mistaken, that, if this letter has given 
you the least uneasiness, I shall think that the hap- 
piest moment of my life. 

Lady G. That does not carry your usual com- 
plaisance, Mr. Manly. 

Man. Yes, madam; because I am sure I can 
convince you of my innocence. 

Lady G. I am sure I have no right to inquire into 

Man. Suppose you may not, madam; yet you 
may very innocently have so much curiosity. 

Lady G. Well, sir, I won't pretend to have so 
little of the woman in me, as to want curiosity. 
But pray do you suppose then, this Myrtilla is a 
real, or a fictitious name ? 

Man. Now, I recollect, madam, there is a young 
woman in the house where my Lady Wronghead 
lodges, that I heard somebody call Myrtilla ; this, 
letter may have been written by her. But how It 
came directed to me I confess is a mystery, that 
before I ever presume to see your ladyship again, I 
think myself obliged in honour to find out. (Going.) 

Lady G. Mr. Manly, you are not going? 

Man. Tis but to the next street, madam ; I shall 
be back in ten minutes. 

Lady G. Nay, but dinner's just coming up. 

Man. Madam, I can neither eat nor rest till I see 
an end of this affair. 

Lady G. But this is so odd 1 why should any silly 
curiosity of mine drive you away? 

Man. Since you won't suffer it to be yours, ma- 
dam, then it shall be [only to satisfy my own curi- 
osity. {Exit. 

Lady G. Well; and now, what am I to think or 
all this? Or suppose an indifferent person had 
heard every word we have said to one another, 
what would they have thought on't? Would it 
have been very absurd to conclude he is seriously 
inclined to pass the rest of his life with me ? I hope 

Enter MBS. TBTJSTY. 
Well, Mrs. Trusty, is my sister dressed yet ? 

Mrs T. Yes, madam ; but my lord has been 
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courting her so, X think, till they are both out of 

Lady a. How so? [humour. 

Mrs. T. Why, it began, madam, with his lord- 
ship's desiring her ladyship to dine at home to- 
day ; upon which, my lady said she could not be 
ready ; upon that, my lord ordered them to Btay 
the dinner; and then my lady ordered the coach; 
then my lord took her short, and said he had 
ordered tho coachmen to set up; then my lady 
made him a great courtesy, and said she would 
wait till his lordship's horses had dined, and was 
mighty pleasant; but for fear of the worst, madam, 
sho whispered me to get her chair ready. [Exit. 

Lady Q. Oh ! here they cone! and, by their looks, 
seem a little unfit for company. [Exit. 

Enter LADY TO WNLY, LORD TOWNLY follow- 
ing. 

LadyT. Well; look you, my lord, I can bear it 
no longer; nothing still but about my faults— my 
faults! an agreeable subject, truly ! 

Lord T. Why, madam, if you won't hear of them, 
how can I ever hope to Bee you mend them ? 

Lady T. Why, I don't intend to mend them ; I 
can't mend them ; you know I have tried to do it a 
hundred times, and, it hurts me so, I can't bear it 

Lord T. And I, madam, can't bear this daily li- 
centious abuse of your time and character. 

Lady T. Abuse! astonishing! when the universe 
knows 1 am never better company than when I am 
doing what I have a mind to. But, to see this world ! 
that men can never get over that silly spirit of con- 
tradiction ! Why, but last Thursday now ! there 
you wisely amended one of my faults, as you call 
them ; yon insisted upon my not going to the mas- 
querade; and pray, what wis the consequence? 
Was not I as cross as the devil all the night after ? 
Was not I forced to get company at home ? And 
was it not almost three o'clock this morning before 
I was able to come to myself again ? And then the 
fault is not mended neither ! for, next time, I shall 
only have twice the inclination to go : so that all 
this mending, and mending, you see, is but darning 
old lace, to make it worse than it was before. 

Lord T. Well; the manner of woman's living, 
of late, is insupportahle! and, one way or other— 

Lady T. It's to be mended, I suppose; why, so it 
may ; but then, my dear lord, you must give one 
time ; and, when things are at the worst, you know, 
they mend themselves. Ha, ha ! [trifle. 

Lord T. Madam, I am not in a humour now to 

Lady T. Why, then, my lord, one word of fair 
argument; to talk with you in your own way, now. 
You complain of my late hours, and I of your 
early ones: so far we are even, you'll allow; but, 
pray, which gives us the best figure in the eye of 
the polite world? -my active, spirited three in the 
morning, or your dull, drowsy, eleven at night ? 
Now, I think one has the air of a woman of quality, 
and t'other, of a plodding mechanic, that goes to 
bed betimes, that he may rise early to open his 
shop,— Faugh ! 

Lord T. Fie, fle, madam! is this your way of 
reasoning? 'tis time to wake you, then. 'Tis not 
your ill hours alone that disturb me, but as often the 
ill company that occasion those ill hours. 

Lady T. Sure, I don't understand you, now, my 
lord ; what ill company do I keep ? 

Lord T. Why, at best, women that lose their 
money, and men that win it 1 or, perhaps, men that 
are voluntary bubbles at one game, in hopes that a 
lady will give him fair play at another. Then, that 
unavoidable mixture with known rakes, concealed 
thieves, and sharpers in embroidery; or, what to 
me is still more shocking, that herd of familiar, 
chattering, crop-eared coxcomb* 



Lady T. And a husband must give eminent proof 
of his sense, that thinks their follies dangerous. 

Lord T. Their being fools, madam, is not always 
the husband's security ; or, if it were, fortune some- 
times gives them advantages that might make a 
thinking woman tremble. 

Lady T. What do you mean ? 

Lord T. That women sometimes lose more than 
they are able to pay; and, if a creditor be a little 
pressing, the lady may be induced to try. if, instead 
of gold, the gentleman will acept of a trinket. 

Lady T. My lord, you grow scurrilous; you 11 
make me hate you ! I'll have you to know, I keep 
company with the politest people in town, and the 
assemblies I frequent are full of such. 

Lord T. So are the churches, now and then. 

Lady T. My friends frequent them, too, as well as 
the assemblies. 

Lord T. Yes ; and would do it of tener, if a groom 
of the chambers were allowed to furnish cards to 
the company. 

Lady T. I see what you drive at all this while ; 
you would lay an imputation on my fame, to cover 
your own avarice. I might take any pleasures, I 
find, that were not expensive. 

Lord T. Have a care, madam ; don't let me think 
you value your chastity only, to make reproachable 
for not indulging you in every thing else that's 
vicious ; I, madam, have a reputation, too, to guard 
that's dear to me as yours. The follies of an uu- 
governed wife may make the wisest man uneasy ; 
but* 'tis his own fault, if ever they render him con- 
temptible. 

Lady T. My lord, my lord, you would make a 
woman mad ! [a fool ! 

Lord T. Madam, madam, you would make a man 

Lady T. If heaven has made you otherwise, that 
won't be in my power. 

Lord T. Whatever may be in your inclination, 
madam, 111 prevent you making me a beggar, at 
least 

Lady T. A beggar! Croesus! I am out of pa- 
tience! I won't come home till four to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord T. That may be, madam; but Til order the 
doors to be locked at twelve. [night 

Lady T. Then I won't come home till to-morrow 

Lord T. Then, madam, you shall never com© 
home again. [Exit. 

Lady T. What does he mean? I never heard 
such a word from him in my life before! The 
man always used to have manners, in his worst 
humours. There's something that I don't see at 
the bottom of all this. But his head's always upon 
some impracticable scheme o* other; so I won't 
trouble mine any longer about him. 

Eater MANLY. 
Mr. Manly, your servant ! 

Man. I ask pardon for intrusion, madam; but I 
hope my business with my lord will excuse it 

Lady T. I believe you'll find him in the next 
room, sir. 

Man. Will you give mo leave, madam ? 

Lndy T. Sir, you have my leave, though you were 
a lady. 

Man. What a well-bred age do we live in! 
{Aside.) [Exit. 

Enter LADY GRACE. 

Lady T. Oh, my dear Lady Grace ! how could 
you leave me so unmercifully alone all this while ? 

Lady G. I thought my lord had been with you. 

Lady T. Why, yes: and, therefore, I wanted your 
relief; for he has been in such a fluster here! 

Lady 0. Bless me! for what? 

Lady T. Only our usual breakfast ; we have each 
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of ns had our dish of matrimonial comfort this 
morning! "We have been charming company ! 

Lady Q. i am mighty glad of it ; sure, it must be 
a vast happiness, when a man and wife can give 
themselves the same turn of conversation! 

Lady T. Oh ! the prettiest thing in the world ! 

Lady Q. Now, I should be afraid that, where two 
people are every day together eo, they must often 
be in want of something to talk upon. 

Lady T. Oh! my dear, you are the most mistaken 
in the world ! married people have things to talk of, 
child, that never enter into the imagination of others. 
Why, here's my lord and I, now ; we have not been 
married above two short years, you know, and we 
have already eight or ten things constantly in bank, 
that, whenever we want company, we can take up 
any one of them for two hours together, and the 
subject never the flatter ; nay, if we have occasion 
for it, it will be as fresh next day, too, as it was the 
first hour it entertainedus. 
' Lady G. Certainly; that must be vastly pretty 1 

Lady T. Oh ! there's no life like it ! Why, t'other 
day, for example, when you dined abroad, my lord 
and I, after a pretty, cheerful tite-a-t&e meal, sat 
us down by the fire-Bide, in an easy, indolent, pick- 
tooth way, for about a quarter of an hour, as if we 
had not thought of any other's being in the room. 
At last, stretching himself, and yawning, "My 
dear," says he, "aw! you came home very late 
last night*' "Twas but just turned of two,'* says 
I. " I was in bed— aw — by eleven," says ha " So 
you are every night," says L " Well," says he, " 1 
am amazed you can sit up so late." " How can 
you be amazed," Bays I, " at a thing that happens so 
often?" Upon which we entered into a conversation: 
and, though this is a point has entertained us above 
fifty times already, we always find so many, pretty, 
new things to say upon it, that I believe in my soul 
it will last as long as we live. 

Lady 0. But, pray, in such sort of family dia- 
logues (though extremely well for passing the 
time), don't there now and then enter some little 
w.itty sort of bitterness? 

Lady T. Ob, yes ! which does not do amiss at all, 
A smart repartee, with a zest of recrimination at 
the head of it, makes the prettiest sherbet; ay, ay, 
if we did not mix a little of the acid with it, a 
matrimonial society would be so luscious, that no- 
thing but an old liquorish prude would be able to 
bear it fgant taste— 

Lady G. Well, certainly you have the most ele- 

Lady T. Though, to tell you the truth, my dear, 
I rather think we squeezed a little too much lemon 
into it this bout; for it grew so sour at last, that, I 
think, I almost told him he was a fool ; and he, 
again, talked something oddly of turning me out of 

Lady G. O, have a care of that ! [doors. 

La iy T. Nay, if he should, I may thank my own 
wise father for it But, to be serious, my dear, 
what would you really have a woman do in my 
case? 

Lady G. Why, if I had a sober husband, as you 
have, I would make myself the happiest wife in 
the world, by being as sober as he. 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing! how can you 
tease one at this rate, when you know he is so 
very sober, that, except giving me money, there is 
not one thing in the world he can do to please me. 
And I, at the same time, partly by nature, and 
partly, perhaps, by keeping the best company, do 
with my soul love almost everything he hates. I 
dote upon assemblies; my heart bounds at a ball ; 
and, at an opera, I expire! Then I love play to 
distraction! cards enchant me! and dice— put me 
oat of my little wits! D**r, deir hazard! Oh 



what a flow of spirits it gives one ! Do you never 
play at hazard, child ? 

Lady G. Oh, never ! T don't think it sits well upon 
women ! there's something so masculine, so much 
the air of a rake in it ! Tou see how it makes the 
men swear and curse! and, when a woman is 
thrown into the same passion, why— 

Lady T. That's very true ; one is a little put to 
it sometimes, not to make use of the same worda 
to express it 

Lady G. Well, and upon ill luck, pray what words 
are yeu really forced to make use of ? 

Lady T. Why, upon a very hard case indeed, 
when a sad wrong word is rising just to one's 
tongue's end, I give a great gulp, and swallow it 

Cody G. Well ; and is not that enough to make 
you forswear play as long as you live ? 

Lady T. Oh, yes ! I have forsworn it 

LadyG. Seriously? 

Lady T. Solemnly! a thousand times; but then 
one is constantly forsworn. 

Lady G. And how can yon answer that ? 

Lady T. My dear, what we say when we are 
losers, we look upon to be no more binding than a 
lover's oath, or a great man's promise. But I beg 
pardon, child, I should not lead you so far into 
the world; you are a prude, and design to live so- 
berly. 

Lady G. Why, I confess, my nature and my edu- 
cation do, in a good degree, incline mo that way. 

Lady T. Well; how a woman of spirit (for yon 
don't want that child) can dream of living soberly, 
is to me inconceivable! for you will marry, I sup- 

Lady G. I can't tell but I may. [pose ? 

Lady T. And won't you live in town? 

Lady G. Half the year I should like It very well. 

Lady T. My start! and you would really live in 
London half the year, to be sober in it ? 

Lady G. Why not? [in the country. 

Lady T. Why, can't you as well go and be sober 

Lady O.Sol would, t'other half year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of 
life would you form, now, for your summer and 
winter sober entertainments ? [content us. 

Lady G. A scheme that, I think, might very well 

Lady T. Oh ! of all things, let's hear it 

Lady G. Why, in summer I could pass my lei- 
sure hours in reading, walking by a canal, or sitting 
at the end of it under a great tree ; in dressing, 
dining, chatting with an agreeable friend ; perhaps 
hearing a little music, taking a dish of tea, or a 
game at cards, soberly ; managing my family, look- 
ing into its accounts, playing with my children, if I 
had any, or in a thousand other innocent amuse- 
ments—soberly ; and possibly, by these means, I 
might induce my husband to be as sober as my- 
self. 

Lady T. Well, my dear, thou art an astonishing 
creature ! for sure such primitive, antediluvian no- 
tions of life have not been in any head these thou- 
sand years. Under a great tree! Oh, my soul! 
But 1 beg we may have the sober town scheme, too, 
for I am charmed with the country one. 

Lady G. Tou shall ; and I'll try to stick to my so- 
briety there, too. 

Lady T. Well ; though I'm sure it will give me 
the vapourSjI must hear it, however. 

Lady G. Why, then, for fear of your fainting, 
madam, I will first so far come into the fashion 
that I would never be dressed out of it ; but still it 
should be soberly ; for I can't think it any disgrace 
to a woman of my private fortune, not to wear her 
lace as fine as the wedding-suit of a first duchess. 
Though, there is one extravagance I could venture 
to come up to. 
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Lord T. Ay ? now for it ! 

Lady O. I would every day be as neat as a bride. 

Cady T. Why, the men say that's a great step to 
be mode one. Well; now you are dressed, pray 
letls see to what purpose. 

La.fy O. I would visit— that is, my real friends ; 
hut. as little for form as possible, I would go to 
court ; sometimes to an assembly, nay, play at 
quadrille, soberly : I would see all the good plays, 
end, because 'tis the fashion, now and then an 
opera; but I would not expire there, for fear I 
should never go again ; and lastly, I can't say, but 
for curiosity, if I liked my company, I might be 
drawn in once to a masquerade ; and this, I think, 
is sa for as any woman cun go, soberly. 

Lady T. Well, if It had not been for this last piece 
of sobriety, I was just going to call for Borne sur- 

Lady O.' Why, don't you think, with the further 
aid of breakfasting, dining, and taking the air, sup- 
ping, sleeping, not to say a word of devotion, the 
four-and-twenty hours might roll over in a tolera- 
ble manner? 

lady T. Tolerable? deplorable! Why, child, all 
you propose is but to endure life; now I want to 
enjoy it 

Enter MRS. TBUSTT. 

Mrs. 71 Ma'am, your ladyship's chair is ready. 

Lady T. Have tho footmen their white flambeaux 
yet? for last night I was poisoned. 

Mrs. T. Yes, ma'am, there were some came in 
this morning. {Exi>. 

Lady T. My dear, you will excuse me ; but, you 
know, my time is so precious— 

lady 0. That I beg I may not hinder your least 
enjoyment of it 

Lady T. You will call on me at Lady Bevel's ? 

Lady 0, Certainly. 

Lady T. But I am so afraid it will break into your 
scheme, my dear! [from you. 

Lady O. When it does, I will— soberly break 

Lady T. Why, then, till we meet again, dear sis- 
ter, I wish you all tolerable happiness. 

[Epreunt Lady Tounly and Lady Grace. 
Enter LORD TOWNLY and MANLY. 

Lord T. I did not think my Lady Wronghead 
had such a notable brain; though I can't say she 
was so very wise in trusting this silly girl, you call 
Myrtilla, with the secret 

Man. No, my lord, you mistake me; had the girl 
been in the secret, perhaps I had never come at it 
myself. 

Lord T. Why, I thought you said the girl writ 
this letter to you, and that my Lady Wronghead 
sent it enclosed to my sister. 

Man. If you please to give me leave, my lord, the 
fact is thus; this enclosed letter to Lady Grace was 
a real, original one, written by this girl to the Count 
we have been talking of; the Count drops it and 
my Lady Wronghead finds it; then, only changing 
tho cover, she seals it up, as a letter of business, 
just written by herself to me ; and pretending to be 
in a hurry, «ets this innocent girl to" write the di- 
rection for her. 

Lo'dT. Oh I then the girl did not know she was 
superscribing a billet-doux of her own to you? 

Man. No, my lord; for when I first questioned 
I her about the direction, she owned It immediately ; 
J but when I shewed her that her letter to the Count 
. was within it and told her how it came into my 
V hands, the poor creature was amassed, and thought 
\ herself betrayed, both by the Count and my lady; 
; in short upon this discovery, the girl and I grew 
bo gracious, that she has let me into some transac- 
tions in my Lady Wrongheads family, which, with 



my having a careful eye over them, may prevent 
the ruin of it 

Lord T. Yon are very generous, to be so solicit- 
ous for a lady that has given you so much uneasi- 
ness. 

Man. But I will be most unmercifully revenged 
of her; for I will do her the greatest friendship in 
the world,— against her will. 

Lord T. What an uncommon philosophy art thou 
master of, to make even thy malice a virtue ! 

Man. Yet my lord, I assure you there is no one 
action of my life gives me more pleasure than your 
approbation of it 

Lord T. Dear Charles 1 my heart's impatient till 
thou art nearer to me; and, as a proof that I have 
long wished thee so, while your daily conduct has 
chosen rather to deserve, than to ask my sister's 
favour, I have been as secretly industrious to make 
her sensible of your merit ; and since, on this occa- 
sion^ you have opened your whole heart to me, 'tis 
now with equal pleasure I assure yon we have both 
Succeeded ; she is as firmly yours— 

Man. Impossible I you flatter me I 

Lord T. I m glad you think it flattery, hat she 
herself shall prove it none; she dines with us 
alone: when the servants are withdrawn, Til open 
a conversation that shall excuse my leaving yon 
together. Oh! Charles, had I, like thee, been cau- 
tious in my choice, what melancholy hours had 
this heart avoided : 

Man. No more of that, I beg, my lord. 

Lord T, But 'twill, at toast, be some relief to my 
anxiety, however barren of content the state has 
been to me, to see so near a friend and sister happy 
in it Your harmony of life will be an instance, 
how much the choice of temper is preferable to 
beauty. 

While pour soft hours in natural kindness move. 

You'll reach by virtue, what I lost by love, [Exeunt. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Mrs Motherly' $ House. 

Enter MANLY, mteting SIR FRANCIS WR0NO- 
HEAD. 

Man. Sir Francis, your servant 

Sir F. Cousin Manly! [here. 

Man. I am come to see how the family goes on 

Sir F. Troth, all as busy as bees 1 I have been 
upon the wing ever since eight o'clock this morn- 
ing. 

Man, By your early hour, then. I suppose yon 
have been making your court to some of the great 
men. 

SirF. Why, 'faith, yon have hit it sir! I waa 
advised to lose no time; so I e'en went straight 
forward to one great man I had never seen in my 
life before. 

Man. Right! that was doing -business; but who 
had you got to introduce you ? 

SirF. Why, nobody; I remember I had beard 
a wise man say, My son, be bold: so. troth, I in- 

Man. As how, pray? [troduced myself. 

SirF. Why, thus; lookye— "Please your lord" 
ship," says I, "I am Sir Francis Wronghead, of 
Bumper-Hall, and member of parliament for the 
borough of Gnzzledown." " Sir, your humble ser- 
vant says my lord; " tho'f I have not the honour 
to know your person, I have heard you are a very 
honest gentleman, and I am glad your borough 
has made choice of so worthy a representative; 
and so," says he, " Sir Francis, have you any ser- 
vice to command me?" Naw, cousin, those last 
| words, you msy be sure, gave me no small en- 
couragement And tho'f I know, sir, you have no 
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extraordinary opinion of tny parts, yet, I believe, 
yon won't say I missed it naw. 

Man. Well, I hope I shall have no cause. 

Sir F. So when I found him so courteous— "My 
lord," says I, " I did not think to ha* troubled your 
lordship with business upon my first visit ; bat, 
since your lordship is pleased not to stand upon 
ceremony, why truly," says I, " I think naw is as 
good as another time." 

Man. Right! there you pushed him home. 

Sir F. Ay, ay, I had a mind to let him see that 
I was none of yoar mealy-mouthed ones. 

Man. Very good. 

Sir F. "So, in short, my lord,** says I "I have 
a good estate; bat— a— it's a little awt at elbows : 
and, as I desire to serve my king as well as my 
country, I shall be very willing to accept of a place 
at court" 

Man. So, this was making short work on't 

Sir F. Icod, I shot him flying, cousin ! some of 
your hawf-witted ones, naw, would ha' hummed 
and hawed, and dangled a month or two after him, 
before they durst open their mouths about a place ; 
and, mayhap, not ha' got it at last neither. 

Man. Oh, I'm glad you're so sure on't 

SirF. Yon shall hear, cousin. "Sir Francis," 
says my lord, "pray what sort of a place may you 
ha' turned your thoughts upon ?" " My lord," says 
I, "beggars must not be choosers: but only a 
place," says I, "about a thousand a year, will be 
-well enough to be doing with till something better 
falls in ;"— for I thought it would not look well to 
Btand haggling with him at first 

Man. No, no, your business was to get footing 
any way. [know the world. 

Sir F. Bight! there's it! Ay, cousin, I Bee you 

Man. Yes, yes, one sees more of it every day. 
Well, but what said my lord to all this ? 

SirF. "Sir Francis," says he, "I shall be glad 
to serve you any way that lies in my power;" so 
he gave me a squeeze by the hand, as much as to 
eay, give yourself no trouble ; I'll do your busi- 
ness; with that he turned him abawt to somebody 
with a coloured ribbon across here, that looked, in 
my thoughts, as if he came for a place too. 

Man. Ha! so upon these hopes you are to make 
your fortune ? [it, sir ? 

Sir F. Why, do you think there's any doubt of 

Man. Oh, no! I have not the least doubt about 
it; for just as you have done, I made my fortune 
ten years ago. [cousin. 

Sir F. WW I never knew you had a place, 

Man. Nor 1 neither, jtpon my faith, cousin. But 
yon, perhaps, may have better fortune ; for I sup- 
pose my lord has heard of what importance you 
were in the debate to-day. You have been since 
down at the house, I presume ? 

Sir F. Oh, yes! I would not neglect the house 
for ever so much. 

Man. Well ; and pray what have they done there? 

Sir F. Why, troth, I can't well tell yon what 
they have none ; but I can tell you what I did : and, 
I think pretty well in the main; only I happened 
to make a little mistake at last, indeed. 

Man. How was that? 

Sir F. Why, they were all got there into a sort 
of a puzzling debate, about the good of the nation ; 
and I were always for that, you know; but in 
short, the arguments were so long winded o' both 
sides, that, waunds! I did not well understand 
'am: hawsomever. I was convinced, and so re- 
solved to vote right acoording to my conscience ; 
so, when they came to put the question, as they call 
It— I don't know how it 'twas— but I doubt I cried, 
ay I when I should ha' cried, no \ 



Man. How came that about ! 

Sir F. Why, by a mistake, as I tell yotl ; for there 
was a good humoured sort of a gentleman, one Mr. 
Tothersides I think they call him, that sat next me, 
as soon as I had cried, ay! gives me a hearty 
shake by the hand; "Sir," says he, "you are a 
man of honour, and a true Englishman! and I 
should be proud to be better acquainted with you ;" 
and so, with that takeB me by the sleeve, along 
With the crowd, into the lobby ; so I knew nonght j 
but ods flesh ! I was got o* the wrong side the 
post; for I were told, afterwards, I should have* 
staid where I was. 

Man. And so, if you had not quite made your* 
fortune before, you have clinched it now! Ah> 
thou bead of the Wrongheads ! (Aside.) 

Lady W. (Without.) Very well, very well 

Sir F. Odso ! here's my lady came home at last! 
Enter LADY WBON0HEAD, COUNT BASSET, 
and MISS JENNY. 

Lady W. Cousin, your servant: I hope you will 
pardon my rudeness; but we have really been in 
such a continual hurry here, that we have not had 
a leisure moment to return your last visit 

Man. Oh ! madam, I am a man of no ceremony; 
you see that has not hindered my coming again. 

Lady W. You are infinitely obliging; but til re- 
deem my credit with you. 

Man. At your own time, madam. 

Count B. I must say that for Mr. Manly.madam ; 
if making people easy is the rule of good breeding, 
he is certainly the best bred man in the world. 

Man. So J I am not to drop my acquaintance, I 
find. (Aside.) I am afraid, sir, I shall grow vain 
upon your good opinion. 

Count B. I don't know that, sir ; but I am sure 
what you are pleased to say makes me so. 

Man. The most impudent modesty that ever I 
met with ! (Aside.) 

Lady W. Lard, how ready his wit is! (Aside.) 

Sir F. Don't you think, sir, the Count's a very 
fine gentleman? (Apart to Manly.) 

Man. Oh ! among the ladies, certainly. (To Sir F») 

SirF. And yet he's as stout as a Hon. Waunds! 
hell storm anything! (Apart to Manly.) 

Man. Will he so? Why then, sir, take care of 
your citadel (Apart to Sir F.) 

Sir F. Ah, you are a wag, cousin ! (Apart to Man.) 

Man. I hope, ladies, the town air continues to 
agree with you? 

Jenny. (Advancing.) Oh 1 perfectly well sir ! 
We have been abroad in our new coach, all day 
long ; and we have bought an ocean of fine things. 
And to-morrow we go to the masquerade; and on 
Friday to the play ; apd on Saturday .to the opera : 
and on Sunday, we are to be at the what d'ye, call 
it— assembly, and see the ladies play at quadrille, 
and piquet and ombre, and hazard, and basset; 
and on Monday, we are to see the king; and on 
Tuesday, 

Lady W. Hold, hold. Miss.! you must not let your 
tongue run so fast child— you forget; yoa know J 
brought you hither to learn modesty. 

Man. Yes, yes, and she is improved with a ven- 
geance. (Aside.) 

Jenny. Lawd, mamma! I am sure I did not say 
any harm ; and, if one must not speak in one's turn, 
one may be kept under as long as one lives, for 
aught I see. [headstrong— 

Lady W. 0' my conscience, this girl grows so 

Sir F. Ay, ay, there's your fine growing spirit 
for you ! Now tack it dawn, an' you can. * 

Jenny. All I said, papa, was only to entertain my 
cousin Manly. 

Man. My pretty dear, I am mightily obliged to y 
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Jenny. Look you there now, madam. 

JMdy W. Hold your tongue, I say. 

Jenny. (Turning away, and pouting J I deolare I 
won't boar it: she is always snubbing me before 
yon, sir! I know why she does it well enough. 
(A$id4 to the Count.) 

Count & Hush, hush, my dear ! dont be uneasy 
at that; she'll suspect us. (Aside.) 

Jenny. Let her suspect 1 what do I care? I don't 
know bat I hare as much reason to suspect as she, 
though, perhaps, I am not so afraid of her. 

Count B. Egad, if I don't keep a tight hand on my 
tit, here, she'll run away with my project, before I 
can bring it to bear. (A side.) 

Lady W. The young harlot is certainly in love 
with him ; but I must not let them see I think so; 
and yet I can't bear it (A tide.) Upon my life, 
Count, you'll spoil that forward girl; you should 
not encourage her so. 

Count B. Pardon me, madam, I was only advising 
her to observe what your ladyship said to her. In 
one word, madam, she has a jealousy of your lady- 
ship, and I am forced to encourage her, to blind it: 
'twill he better to take no notice of her behaviour to 
me. (Apart to Lady W.) 

Lady W, You are right; I will be more cautious. 
(Apart to Count B.j 

Count B. To-morrow at the masquerade we may 
lose her. (Apart to Lady W:, 

Lady W. We shall be observed: I'll send you a 
note, and settle that affair; go on with the girl, and 
don't mind me. (Apart to Count B.) 

Count B. I have been taking your part, my little 
angeL ( To Miss Jenny.) 

Lady W. Jenny! come hither, child; you must 
not be so hasty, my dear: I only advise you for 
your good. 

Jenny. Yes, mamma; but when I am told of a 
thing before company, it always makes me worse, 
you know. 

Man, If I have any skill in the fair sex, miss and 
her mamma have only quarrelled because they 
are both of a mind. This facetious Count seems to 
have made a very genteel step in the family. 

(Aside.) 

Enter MYBTILLA ; Manly talks apart with her. 

Lady W. Well, Sir Francis, and what news have 
you brought us from Westminster to-day ? 

SirF. News, madam ! 'Ecod, I have some ; and 
such as does not come every day, I can tell you. 
A word in your ear ; I have got a promise of a 
place at court of a thousand pounds a year 
already. 

Ladg W. Have you so, sir ? And pray, who may 
you thank for't? Now, who is in the right? Is not 
this better than throwing so much away after a 
stinking pack of fox-hounds in the country ? Now, 
your family may be the better for it 

Sir F. Nay, that's what persuaded me to come 
up, my dove. 

Lady W. Mighty well ! Come ; let me have ano- 
ther hundred pounds, then. 

Sir F. Another, child I Waunds! you have had 
one hundred this morning ; pray, what's become of 
that my dear ? 

Lady W. What's become of it! Why, I'll shew 
you, my love. Jenny, have you the bills about you ? 

Jenny. Yes, mamma. 

Lady W. What's become of it! Why, laid out, 
my dear, with fifty more to it that I was forced to 
borrow of the Count, here. 

Jenny. Yes, indeed, papa, and that would hardly 
do neither. There's the account 

Sir F. (Turning over the bills.) Let's see! let's see ! 
What the devU have we got here? 



Man. Then you have sounded your aunt you My, 
and she readily comes in to all I proposed to you? 
(Apart to MyrHUaJ 

Myr. Sir, I'll answer with my life, she is nioit 
thankfully yours in every article. She mightily de- 
sires to see you, Bir. (Apart) 

Man. I am going home directly ; bring her to my 
house in half an hour; and, if she makes good 
what you tell me, you shall both find your account 
in it (Apart to MyrtiUa.) 

Myr. Sir, she shall not fail you. 

[3b Man. Exit. 

SirF. Odslife, madam! here's nothing but toys 
and trinkets, and fans, and clock stockings, by 
wholesale. 

Lady W. There's nothing but what's proper, and 
for your credit Sir Francis. Nay, you see I am so 
good a housewife, that, in necessaries for myself, 
I have scarce laid out a shilling. 

Sir F. No, by my troth, so it seems ; for the de- 
vil o' one thing's here that I can see you have any 
occasion for. 

Lady W. My dear, do you think I came hitber 
to live out of the fashion? why, the greatest 
distinction of a fine lady, in this town, is in the 
variety of pretty things that she has no occasion 
for. 

Jenny. Sure, papa, could you imagine that 
women of quality wanted nothing but stays and 
petticoats? 

Lady W. Now, that is so like him! 

Man. So, the family comes on finely! (Aside.) 

SirF. An hundred pound in the morning, and 
want another afore night ! Waunds and fire ! the 
Lord Mayor of London could not hold it at this 
rate. 

Man. Oh t do you feel it sir ? (Aside.) 

Lady W. My dear, you seem uneasy ; let me have 
the hundred pound, and compose yourself. 

Sir F. Compose the devil, madam ! why, do yoii 
consider what a hundred pound a day conies to in 
a year? 

Lady W. My life, if I account with you from one 
day to another, that's really all my head is able to 
bear at a time. But I'll tell you what I consider— I 
consider that my advice has got you a thousand 
pounds a year this morning. That now, methinks, 
you might consider, sir. 

Sir F. A thousano^pound! Yes; but mayhap. 
I mayn't receive the first quarter on't this half 
year. 

Enter SQUIRE RICHABD. 

Squire R. Feyther, \an you doan't come quickly 
the meat will be coaled ; and I'd fain pick a Lit 
with you. 

Lady W. Bless me, Sir Francis! you are not 
going to sup by yourself? 

Sir F. No, but I'm going to dine by myself, and 
that's pretty near the matter, madam. 

Lady W. Had not you as good stay a little, my 
dear ? We shall eat in half an hour ; and I was 
thinking to ask my cousin Manly to take a family 
morsel with us. 

Sir F. Nay, for my cousin's good company. I 
don't care if I ride a day's journey without baiting. 

Man, By no means, Sir Francis. I am going upon 
a little business. [meats. 

Sir F. Well, sir, I know you don't love compU- 

At'an. You'll excuse me, madam. (Bows.) 

Lady W. Since you have business, sir— (Curtsies.) 

[Exit Mania. 

Enter MRS. MOTHERLY. 

Oh, Mrs. Motherly! you were saying this morning, 

you had some very fine lace to shew me; can't I 

pee it now ? (Sir Francis stares.) 



Mr*, M. Why, really, madam, I had made a sort 
of a promise to let the Countess of Nicely have the 
first stght of it, for the birth-day; but your lady- 
skip— 

Lady W. Oh ! I die if I don't see it before her. 

Squire R. Woant you goa, feyther? 

Sir F. Waunds, lad, I shall ha' no stomach at 
this rate! 

Mrs. M. Well, madam, though I say it, 'tis the 
sweetest pattern that ever came over; and, for fine- 
ness, no oobweb comes up to it 

mr F. Ods gats and gizzard, madam! Lace as 
fine as a cobweb ! why, what the devil's that to 
cost, now? [madam— 

Mrs. M. Nay, if Sir Francis does not like it. 

Lady W. He like it! Dear Mrs. Motherly, he is 
not to wear it [pay for it! 

Sir F. Flesh, madam! but I suppose i am to 

Lady W. No doubt on't ! Think of your thou- 
sand a-year, and who got it you ; go, eat your din- 
ner, and be thankful, go ! Gome, Mrs. Motherly. 
[Exit Lady Wronghead and Mrs. Motherly. 

Sir F. Veiy fine! so here I mnn fast, till I sin 
almost famished, for the good of my country, while 
madam is laying me oat an hundred pounds a-day, 
In lace as fine as a cobweb, for the honour of my 
family ! Ods flesh l things had need go well at this 
rate! 

Squire R. Nay, nay; come, feyther. 

[Exeunt Sir Francis and Squire Richard. 
Re-enter MYBTILLA. 

Myr. Madam, {to Miss Jenny) my lady desires you 
and the Count will please to come, and assist her 
fancy in some of the new laces. 

Count B. We'll wait upon her— 

Jenny. So, 1 told yon how it was ; you see she 
can 't bear to leave us together. 

Count B. No matter, my dear; you know she has 
asked me to stay sapper : so, when your papa and 
she are a-bed, Mrs. Myrtilla will let me into the 
boose again ; then you may steal into her chamber 
and we'll have a little talk together. 

Myr. Ay, ay, madam, you may command me in 
anything. 

Jenny. Well, that will be pure! 

Count B. But you had best go to her alone, my 
life; it will look better if I come after you. 

Jenny. Ay, so it will : and to-morrow, you know, 
at the masquerade: O dear, dear! I wish the time 
were come. [Exit. 

Myr. So, sir, am not I very commode to you ? 

Count B. Well, child, and don't you find your ac- 
count in it ? Did I not tell you wo might still be of 
use to one another? 

Myr. Well, but how stands your affair with miss, 
in the main ? 

Count B. Ob, she's mad for the masquerade! It 
drives like a nail ; we want nothing now bat a 
parson to clinch itr Did not your aunt say she 
could get one at a short warning ? 

Myr. Tea, yes; my Lord Townly'B chaplain is 
her cousin, yon know; he'll do your business and 
mine at the same time. 

Count B. Oh, it's true ! but where shall we ap- 
point him? 

Myr. Why you know my Lady Townly's house is 
always open to the masks on a ball night, before 
they go to the Haymarket 

Count B. Good. 

Myr. Now the doctor proposes we should all 
come thither in our habits, and when the rooms 
are full, we may steal up into his chamber, he says, 
and there— orack— he'll give us all canonical com- 
mission to go to bed together. 

Count B, Admirable! Well, the devil fetch me 
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If I shall not be heartily glad to see thee well settled, 
child. 

Myr. And may he tuck me under his arm at the 
same time, if I shall not think myself obliged to 
you as long as I live But I must run to my squire. 

Count B. And I to the ladles; so, yeur humble 
servant, sweet Mrs. Wronghead I (Botts.) 

Myr. Yours as in duty bound, most noble Count 
Basset (Curtseys.) [Exit. 

Count B. Why, ay J Count! That title has been 
of some use to me, indeed; not that X have any 
more pretence to it, than I have to a blue riband. 
Yet I have made a pretty considerable figure in 
life with it I have lolled in my own chariot, dealt 
at assemblies, dined with ambassadors, and made 
one at quadrille with the first women of quality; 
but, temporamutantur, since that damned squadron 
at White's have left me oat of their last secret 1 am 
reduced to trade upon my own stock of industry, and 
If I can snap up Miss Jenny and her eight thousand 
pounds, I shall once more cut a figure, and cock 
my hat in the face of the best or them: for, since 
our modern men of fortune are grown wise enough 
to be sharpers, I think sharpers are fools that don't 
take up the airs of men of quality. [Exit. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— >Lord Townly's House. 

Enter WILLIAMS and MANLY. 

Wit. Sir Francis Wronghead, sir, desires to see 
you 

Man. Desire Sir Francis to walk in. [Exit Wil- 
liams.} I suppose by this time his wise worshp 
begins to find that the balance of his journey to 
London is on the wrong side. 

Enter SIB FRANCIS WRONGHE\D. 
Sir Francis, your servant How came I by the 
favour of this extraordinary visit? 

8>r F. Ah, cousin! 

Man. Why that sorrowful face, man ? 

Sir F. I have no friend alive but you. 

Man. I am Borry for that But what's the matter ? 

Sir F. I have played the fool by this journey, I 
see now, for my bitter wife— 

Man. What of her? 

Sir F. Ts playing the devil. 

Man. Why, truly, that's a part that most of your 
fine ladies begin with as soon as they get to 
London. 

Sir F. Tf I'm a living man, cousin, she has made 
away with above two hundred and fifty pounds 
since yesterday morning. But there's one hundred 
on't goes more to my heart than all the rest 

Man. And how might that be disposed or? 

Sir F. Troth, I am almost ashamed to tell you. 

Man. Out with it 

Sir F. Why, she has been at an assembly. 

Man. What, since I saw you ? I thought you had 
all supped at home last night 

Sir F. Why, so we did; and all as merry as 
grigs. I'cod, my heart was so open, that I tossed 
another hundred into her apron, to go out early 
this morning with. But the cloth was no sooner 
taken away, than in comes my Lady Townly here, 
with another rantipole dame of quality, and out 
they must have her, they said, to introduce her at 
my Lady Noble's assembly, forsooth. A few 
words, you may be sure, made the bargain; so, 
bawnce! and away they drive, as if the devil had 
got into the coach-box; so, about four or^ve in. 
the morning, home comes madam, with her eyes a 
foot deep in her head, and my poor hundred pounds 
left behind her at the hazard-table* 

Man. AU lost at dice: 
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Sir F. Every shilling : among a parcel of pig- 
tail'd puppies, and pale-faced women of quality. 

Man. I f yo n remember, I gave you a hint of this. 

Sir F. Why, ay, it's true, yon did so : but the 
devil himself could not hare believed she would 
have rid post to him. 

Man. Sir, if you stay but a fortnight in this town, 
you will every day see hundreds as fast upon the 
gallop as she is. 

Sir F. Ah, this London is a base place indeed! 
Waunds, if things should happen to go wrong with 
me at Westminster, at this rate, how the devil 
shall I keep out of jaol ? 

Man. Why, truly, there seems to be but one way 
to avoid it 

Sir F. Ah, would you could tell me that, cousin! 

Man. The way lies plain before you, sir; the 
same road that brought you hither, will carry you 
safe home again. 

Sir F. Ods flesh, cousin! what? and leave a 
thousand pounds a year behind me ! 

Man. Pooh, pooh! leave anything behind you 
but your family, and you are a saver by it 

Str F. Ay, but consider, cousin, what a scurvy 
figure I shall make in the country, if I come down 
withawt it. 

Man. You will make a much more lamentable 
figure in a gaol without it 

Sir F. Mayhap, as you have no great opinion of 
my journey to London then, cousin ? 

Man. Sir Francis, to do you the service of a real 
friend, I must speak very plainly to you : you don't 
yet see half the rum that's before you. 

Sir F. Good lack! how may you mean, cousin ? 

Man. In one word, your whole affairs stand thus 
— In a week you'll lose your seat at Westminster; 
in a fortnight my lady will run you into jaol, by 
keeping the best company; in four-and-twenty 
hours your daughter will run away with a sharper, 
because she ha'n't been used to better company; 
and your son will steal into marriage with a oast 
mistress, because be has not been used to any com- 
pany at alL 

Sir F. I'the name o'goodness, why should you 
think all this? 

Man. Because I have proof of It; in short) I 
know so much of their secrets, that if this is not 

Srevented to-night, it will be out ot your power to 
o it to-morrow morning. 

Sir F. Waunds! If what you tell me be true, I'll 
6tuff my whole family into a stage-coach, and trun- 
dle them into the country again on Monday morn- 
ing. 

Man. Stick to that sir, and we may yet find a 
way to redeem alL I hear company entering; you 
know they see masks here to-day ; conceal yourself 
in this room, and for the truth of what I have told 
you, take the evidence of your own senses: but be 
sure you keep close till I give you the signaL 

SirF. Sir, 111 warrant you— Ah, my lady! my 
Lady Wronghead! what a bitter business have 
yo u drawn me into. 

Man. Hush! to your post; here comes one 
couple already. (Sir F. and Man, retires.) 
Enter SQtJIEE BIOHARD and MYBTILLA, in 



Squire IL What is this the doctor's chamber? 

Myr. Yes, yes; speak softly. 

Squirt R. Well, but where is he? 

Myr. He'll be ready for us presently, but he says 
he cant do us the good turn without witnesses : so, 
when the Count and your sister come, yon know he 
and you may be fathers for one another. 

Squire R Well, well, tit for tat! ay, ay, that will 

Myr. And see, here they come 1 (be friendly. 



Enter COUNT BASSET and HISS JENNY, in mas' 
querade dresses. 

Count B. So, so; here's your brother and his 
bride before us, my dear. 

Jenny. Well, I vow, my heart's at my mouth 
still ! I thought I should never have got rid of 
mamma; but while she stood gaping upon the 
dance, I gave her the slip! Lawd! do but feci 
how it beats here I 

Count & Oh! the pretty flutterer 1 I protest, my 
dear, you have put mine into the same palpitation. 

Jenny. Ay, you say so, but let's see now. {Put* her 
hand to hie heart.) Oh, lud ! I vow it thumps purely. 
Well, well, I see it will do ; and so Where's the 
parson? 

Count B. Mrs. Myrtilla, will yon be so good as 
to see if the doctor's ready for us ? 

Myr. He only staid for you, air; Til fetch him 
immediately. [Exit. 

Jenny. Pray, sir, am not I to take place of mam- 
ma, when I'm a countess ? 

Count B. No doubt on't, my dear. 

Jenny. Oh, lud! how her back will be up then, 
when she meets me at an assembly; or yon and I 
in our coach and six at Hyde Park together ! 

Count B. Ay, or when she hears the box-keepers 
at an opera call out— "The Countess of Basset's 
servants!" 

Jinny. Well, I say it, that will be delicious. And 
then mayhap to have a fine gentleman, with a star, 
and a what-'ye-caU-um riband, lead me to my 
chair, with his hat under his arm all the wayt 
" Hold up," says the chairman ; ♦•and so," says I, 
" my lord, your humble servant" " I suppose, 
madam," says he, " we shall see you at my Lady 
Quadrille's?" M Ay, ay, to be sure, my lord," says 
I. So, in swaps me, and away they trot, swing! 
Bwang 1 with my tassels dangling, and my flam- 
beaux blazing ! and— Oh 1 it's a charming thing to 
be a woman of quality ! 

Count B. Well! I see that plainly, my dear; 
there's ne'er a duchess of them ail will become an 
equipage like you. 

Jenny. Well, well ; do you find equipage, and I'll 
find airs, I warrant you. 

Squire R Troth! I think this masquerading's 
the merriest game that ever I saw in my life! 
Thof, in my mind, and there were but a little 
wrestling, or cudgel-playing, naw.it would help It 
hugely. But what a-rope makes the parson stay 
so? 

Count B. Oh I here he comes, I believe. 
Enter MYBTILLA, with a Constable. 

Const. Well, madam, pray which is the party that 
wants a spice of my office here ? {CounL) 

Myr. That's the gentleman. (Pointing to the 

Count B. Hey-day ! what, in masquei ade, doctor ? 

Const Doctor! air, I believe you have mistaken 
your man : but if yon are called Count Basset I 
have a billet-doux in my hand for yon, that will set 
you right presently. [this ? 

Count A. What the devil is the meaning of all 

Const. Only my lord chief justice's warrant 
against you for forgery, sir. 

Count B. Blood and thunder! 

Const. And so, sir, if yon please to pull off your 
fool's frock there, I'll wait upon yon to the next 
justice of peace immediately. (Sir Francis end 
Manly advance.) 

Jenny. Oh 1 dear me, what's the matter? (TWm- 
blmg.) [frobo, my dear. 

Count B. Oh! nothing, only a masquerading 

SquireR. Oh! ho! is that all. 

StrF. No, sirrah! that is not alL Sir Franeu) 
knocks the Squire down with his «wie,) 
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Squire R. Oh, lawd ! Oh, la wd ! he has beaten my 
brains oat 

Man. Hold, hold! Sir Francis; hay© a little 
mercy upon my poor godson, pray, sir. 

SirF. Wounds, cousin, I ha'nt patience. 

Count B. Manly! nay then I'm blown to the devil. 

(Aside.) 

Squire B. O h, my head, my head 1 
Enter LADY WBON&HEAD; dressed as a Shep- 
herdess. 

Lady W. What's the matter here, gentlemen ? 
For heaven's sake ! What, are yon murdering my 
children? 

Const. No, no, madam ; no murder ; only a little 
snspicion of felony, that's all. 

Sir F. (To Jenny.) And for yon, Mrs. Hotupon't, 
I could find in my heart to make you wear that 
habit as long as you live, you jade you. Do you 
know, hussy, that you were within two minutes of 
marrying a pickpocket? 

Count B. So, so, all's out, I find ! (Aside.) 

Jenny. Oh, the mercy 1 why pray, papa, is not the 
Count a man of quality, then ? [seems. 

Sir F. Oh, yes : one of the unhanged ones, it 

Lady W. Married 1 Oh, the confident thing! 
There was the urgent business then— slighted for 
her ! I ha'n't patience]— and, for aught I know, I 
have been all this while making a friendship with 
a highwayman (Aside.) 

Man. Constable, secure there. 

Sir F. Ay, my lady! my lady! this comes of 
your jeurney to London; but now I'll have a frolic 
of my own, madam; therefore, pack up your 
trumpery this very night; for the moment my 
horses are able to crawl, you and your brats shall 
make a journey into the country again. 

Lady W. Indeed you are mistaken, Sir Francis ; 
I shall not stir out of town yet, I promise you. 

Sir F. Not stir ? Waunds, madam - 

Man. Hold, sir ! If you'll give me leave, a little, 
I fancy I shall prevail with my lady to think better 
on't 

SirF. Ah, cousin, you are a friend indeed! 

Man. (Apart to Lady Wronghead) Look yon, 
madam, as to the favour you designed me, in send- 
ing this spurious letter enclosed to my Lady Grace, 
allthe revenge I have taken, is to have saved your 
son and daughter from ruin. Now, if you will take 
them fairly and quietly into the country again, I 
will save your ladyship from ruin. 

Lady W. What do you mean, sir? 

(Apart to Man.) 

Man. Why, Sir Francis— shall never know what 
is in this letter ; look upon it. How it came into 
my hands you shall know at leisure. 

(Apart to Lady W.) 

Lady W. Ha! my billet donx to the Count! and 
an appointment in it ! I shall sink with conf uBion ! 

(Aside.) 

Man. What shall I say to Sir Francis, madam? 
(Apart to lady W.) 

Lady W. Dear sir, I am in such a trembling! 

Preserve my honour, and I am all obedience. 

(Apart toMan.) 

Man. Sir Francis, my lady is ready to receive 
your commands for her journey, whenever yon 
please to appoint it. 

SirF. Ah, cousin! I doubt lam obliged to yon 
for it. 

Man. Come, come, Sir Francis, take it as you find 
It Obedience in a wife is a good thing, though it 
were never so wonderful ! And now, sir, we have 
nothing to do but to dispose of this gentleman. 

Count B. Mr. Manly ; sir, I hope you won't ruin 
met ' 



Man. Did not yon forge this note for five hundred 
pounds, sir? 

Count B. Sir, I see yen know the world, and 
therefore I shall not pretend to prevaricate; but it 
has hurt nobody yet, sir ; I beg you will not stig- 
matise me; since you have spoiled my fortune in 
one family, I hope you won't be so cruel to a young 
fellow, as to put It out of my power, sir, to make 
it in another, sir. 

Man. Look you, sir, I have not much time to 
waste with you, but if you expect mercy yourself, 
you muBt shew it to one you have been cruel to. 

Count B. Cruel, sir? 

Man. Have you not ruined this young woman ? 

Count B. i, sir? 

Man. I know you have, therefore you can't 
blame her, if, in the fact you are charged with, she 
Is a principal witness against you. However, you 
have one, and only one chance to get off with. 
Marry her this instant, and you take off her evi- 
dence. 

Count B. Dear sir! 

Man. No words, sir; a wife, era mittimus. 

Count B. Lord, sir! this Is the most unmerciful 
mercy! [stable! 

Man. A private penance, or a public one— Con* 

Count B. Hold, str ; since you are pleased to give 
me my choice, I will not make so ill a compliment 
to the lady, as not to give her the preference. 

Man. It must be done this minute, sir! the chap- 
lain you expected is still within calL 

Myr. Come, sir; don't repine : marriage is at 
worst but playing upon the square. [the devfl. 

Count B. Ay, but the worst of the match too, is 

Man. Well, sir, to let you see it is not so bad as 
you think it; as a reward for her honesty, in de- 
tecting your practises, instead of the forged bill you 
would have put upon her, there's a real one of five 
hundred pounds, to begin a new honeymoon with. 
(Gives it to MyrtUta.) 

Count B. Sir, this is so generous an act— 

Man. No compliments, dear sir; lam not at lei- 
sure now to receive them. Mr. Constable, will you 
be so good as to wait upon this gentleman into the 
next room, and give this lady in marriage to him. 

[Exit. 

Const. Sir, I'll do it faithfully. 

Count B. Well, five hundred will serve to make 
a handsome push with, however. And I am not 
the first of the fraternity who has run his head 
into one noose, to keep it out of another. Come, 
spouse. 

Myr. Yes, my life. 

lExeunt all but Sir F. and Lady W. 

Sir F. And that I may be sure my family's rid 
of him for ever; come, my lady, let's even take 
our children along with us, and be all witness of 
the ceremony. {Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— A dressing-room. 

LADY TOWNLY discovered as Just up; MBS, 

TRUSTY waiting. 

Mrs. T. Dear madam, what should make your 
ladyship so ill? 

Lady T. How is it possible to be well, where one 
is killed for want of sleep ? 

Mrs. T. Dear me ! it was so long before yon rung, 
madam, I was in hopes your ladyship had been 
finely composed. 

Lady T. Composed! why I have lain in an inn 
here ; this house is worse man an inn with ten 
stage coaches: what between my lord's imperti- 
nent people of business in a morning, and the in- 
tolerable thick shoes of footmen at noon, one has 
not a wink all night 

Mrs. T. Indeed, madam, it's a great pity my lord 
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cau't be persuaded Into the hours of people of 
quality; though I must say that, madam, your 
ladyship is certainly the best matrimonial manager 
in town. 

Lady T. Oh ! you are quite mistaken, Trusty ! I 
manage very ill ; for, notwithstanding ail the power 
I have, by never being overfond of my lord ; yet 
I want money infinitely oftener than he is willing to 
give it me. 

Mrs. T. Ah! if his lordship could but be brought 
to play himself, madam, then he might feel what it 
is to want money. 

Lady T. Oh, don't talk of it! Do you know that 
I am undone, Trusty? 

Mrs. T. Mercy forbid, madam ! 

Lady T. Broffe, ruined, plundered I— stripped, 
even to a confiscation of my last guinea ! 

Mrs T. You don't tell me so, madam ! 

Lady T. And where to raise ten pounds in the 
world— What is to be done, Trusty? 

Mrs. T. Truly, I wish I were wise enough to tell 
you, madam ; but maybe your ladyship may have 
a run of better fortune upon some of the good com- 
pany that comes here to-night 

Lady T. But I have not a single guinea to try 
my fortune. 

Mrs. T. Ha! that's a bad business indeed, ma- 
dam. Adad, I have a thought in my head, madam, 
if it is not too late— [thee. 

Lady T. Out with it quickly, then, I beseech 

Mrs. T. Has not the steward something of fifty 
pounds, madam, that you left in his hands to pay 
somebody about this time ? 

Lady T. Oh, ay ; I had forgot— 'twas to a— what's 
his filthy name ? 

Mrs. T. Now I remember, madam, 'twas to Mr. 
Lutestring, your old mercer, that your ladyship 
turned off about a year ago, because he would 
trust you no longer. 

Lady T. The very wretch ! If he has not paid it, 
run quicky, dear Trusty, and bid him bring it hither 
immediately. \Exit Trusty.^ Well, sure mortal 
woman never had suoh fortune! five, five and 
nine, against poor seven for ever! No, after that 
horrid bar of my chance, that Lady Wronghaad'a 
fatal red fist upon the table, I saw it was impos- 
sible ever to win another stake. Sit up all night— 
lose all one's money— dream of wmningthousands 
—wake without a shilling! and then— How like a 
hag Hook! In short, the pleasures of life are not 
worth this disorder. If it were nof for shame now, 
I could almost think Lady Grace's sober scheme 
not quite so ridiculous. If my wise lord could but 
hold his tongue for a week, 'tis odds but I should 
hate the town in a fortnight; but I will not be 
driven out of it, that's positive. 

Enter MBS. TRUSTY. 

Mrs. T. Oh, madam, there's no bearing of it! 
Mr. Lutestring was just let in at the door, as I came 
to the stair-foot; and the- steward is now actually 
paying him the money in the hall. 

Lady T. Bun to the staircase head again, and 
scream to him that I must speak with him this 
instant {Mrs. Trusty nuns out and speaks.) 

Mrs. T. (Within.) Mr. Poundage !— a-hem! Mr. 
Poundage, a word with you quickly ! 

Pound. (Within.) 111 come to you presently! 

Mrs. T. (Within.) Presently won't do, man; you 
must come this minute [money here. 

Pound. (Within.) 1 am but just paying a little 

Mrs. T. (Within.) Ods my life, paying money! 
Is the man distracted? Oome here, I tell you, to 
my lady, this moment— quick ! 

Re-enter MRS. TRUSTY. 

Lady T, Will the monster come, or no? 



Mrs. T. Yes, I hear him now, madam ; he Is hob- 
bling up as fast as he can. 

Lady T. Don't let him come in ; for he will keep 
suoh a babbling about his accounts; my brain is 
not able to bear him. (Poundage enter* with a money- 
bag in hand.) 

Mrs. T. Oh! 'tia well you are come, sir! where's 
the fifty pounds? 

Pound, Why, here it is : if you had not been in 
such haste, I should have paid it by this time ; the 
man's now writing a receipt below for it 

Mrs. T. No matter; my lady says you must not 
pay him with that money ; there's not enough, it 
seems: there's a pistole and a guinea that is not 
good in it; besides, there is a mistake in the ac- 
count, too. (Twitching the bag from him.) But she is 
not at leisure to examine it now : so you must bid 
Mr. What-dVe-call-um call another time. 

Lady T. What is all that noise there ? 

Pound. Why, and it please your ladyship — 

Lady T. Pr'ythee, don't plague me now ; but do 
as you were o rdered. {Exit. 

Pound. Nay, what your ladyship pleases, madam. 

Mrs. T. There they are, madam. (Pours the money 
out of the bag.) The pretty things— were so near 
falling into a nasty tradesman's hands, I protest it 
made me tremble for them ! I fancy your ladyship 
had as good give me that bad guinea, for luck's 
sake— Thank you, ma'am. (Takes a guinea.) 

Lady T. Why, I did not bid you take it 

Mrs. T. No; but your ladyship looked as if you 
were just going to bid me ; and so I was willing to 
save you the tronble of speaking, madam. 

Lady T. Well, thou hast deserve^ it; and so, for 
once— (Noise Without) But, hark! don't I hear the 
man making a noise yonder ? 

MrsT. I'll listen. 

Lady T. Pr'ythee da 

Mrs T. Ay, they are at it madam! he's in a 
bitter passion with poor Poundage. Bless me! 
1 believe he'll beat him (A man's voice without.) 
I won't swear, but d— me if I don't have my 
money. 

Mrs T. Mercy on us, how the wretch swears! 

Lady T. And a sober citizen, too! that's a 
shama 

Mrs. T. Ha! I think all's silent of a sudden— may 
be the porter has knocked him down; I'll step and 
see. [Exit. 

Lady T. These tradespeople are the troublesomeat 
creatures! No words will satisfy them! 
Re-enter MBS. TRUSTY. 

Mrs. T. Oh, madam ! undone! undone 1 My lord 
has just bolted out upon the man, and is bearing 
all his pitiful story over: if your ladyship pleases 
to come hither, you may hear him yourself. 

Lady T. No matter ; it will come round presently ; 
I shall have it from my lord, without losing a word 
by the way, I'll warrant you. pn ! 

Mrs. T Ob, lud, madam! here's my lord coming 

Lady 71 Do you get out of the way, then. 

[Exit Mrs. Trusty. 
I am afraid I want spirits ; but he will soon givo 
them me. 

Enter LORD TOWNLY. 

Lord T. How comes it madam, that a tradesman 
dares be clamorous in my house, for money due to 
him from you ? 

Lady T. You don't expect my lord, that I should, 
answer for other people's impertinence. 

Lord. T. I expect madam, you should answer for 
your own extravagancies, that are the occasion of 
it; I thought I bad given you money, three months 
ago, to satisfy all these sort of people. [satisfied. 

Lady T. Yes ; but you see they never are to bo 
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Lord T. Nor am I, madam, longer to be abused 
thus. What's become of the last five hundred I 

Lady T. Gone. [gave you? 

Lord T. Gone! what way, madam ? [time. 

Lady T. Half the town over, I believe, by this 

Lord T. *Tis well ; I Bee ruin will make no im- 
pression, till it falls upon you. 

Lady T. In short my lord, if money is always the 
subject of our conversation, I shall make you no 
answer. 

Lord T. Madam, madam, I will be heard, and 
make yon answer. 

Lady T. Make me ! Then T must tell you, my 
lord, this is a language I have not been used to, 
and I won't bear it 

Lord T. Come, come, madam, you shall bear a 
great deal more, before I part with you. 

Lady T. My lord, if you insult me, you shall 
have as much to bear on your side, I can assure 
you. 

LordT. Pooh! your spirit grows ridiculous! — 
you have neither honour, worth, or innocence to 
support it. 

Lariy T. You'll find at least, I have resentment ; 
and do you look well to the provocation. 

Lord T. After those you have given me, madam, 
'tis almost infamous to talk with you. 

Lady T. I scorn yonr Imputation and your me- 
naces. The narrowness of your heart is your men- 
itor— 'tis there, there, my lord, you are wounded ; 
yon have less to complain of than many husbands 
of an equal rank with you. 

Lord T. Death, madam ! do you presume upon 
your corporeal merit, that your person's less tainted 
than your mind? Is it there, there alone, an honest 
husband can be injured? Have you not every other 
vice that can debase your birth, or stain the heart 
of woman? Is not your health, your beauty, hus- 
band, fortune, family disclaimed— for nights con- 
sumed in riot and extravagance? The wanton does 
no more— if she conceals her shame, does less; 
and sure the dissolute avowed, as sorely wrongs 
my honour and my quiet 

Lady T. I see, my lord, what sort of a wife might 
please you. 

Lord T. Ungrateful woman! could you have 
seen yourself, you in yourself had seen her. I am 
amazed our legislature has left no precedent of a 
divorce, for this more visible injury, this adultery 
of the mind, as well as that of the person ! When 
a woman's whole heart is alienated to pleasures I 
have no share in, what is it to me, whether a black 
ace, or a powdered coxcomb, has possession of it ? 

Lady T. If you have not found it yet my lord, 
this is not the way to get possession of mine, de- 
pend upon it. 

Lord T. That, madam, I have long despaired of; 
and, since our happiness cannot be mutual, 'tis fit 
that, with our hearts, our persons too should sepa- 
rate. This house you sleep no more in; though 
your content might grossly feed upon the dis- 
honour of a husband, yet my desires would starve 
upon the features of a wife. 

Lady T. Your style, my lord, is much of the same 
delicacy with your sentiments of honour ! 

Lord T. Madam, madam, this is no time for com- 
pliments— 1 have done with you. 

Lady T. Done with me ! If we had never met, my 
lord, I had not broke my heart for it but have a 
care ; I may not perhaps, be so easily recalled as 
you may imagine. 

LordT. Recalled? Who's there? 
Enter WILLIAMS. 
Desire my sister and Mr. Manly to walk up. 

lExit WilKams. * 



Lady T. My lord, yon may proceed as yon please ; 
but pray what indiscretions have I committed, 
that are not daily practised by a hundred other 
women of quality? 

Lord T. Tis not the number of in wives, madam, 
that makes the patience of a husband less contemp- 
tible; and though a bad one may be the best man's 
lot, yet he'll make a better figure in the world, that 
keeps his misfortunes out of doors, than he that 
tamely keeps them within. 

Lady T. I don't know what figure you may make, 
my lord ; but I shall have no reason to be ashamed 
of mine, in whatever company I may meet you. 

Lord T. Be sparing of your spirit, madam ; you'll 
need it to support you. 

Enter LADY GRACE and MANLY. 
Mr. Manly, I have an act of friendship to beg of 
you, which wants more apologies than words can 
make for it 

Man. Then pray make none, my lord, that I may 
have the greater merit in obliging you. 

Lord T. Sister, I have the same excuse to entreat 
of you too. 

Lady O. To your request, I beg, my lord. 

Lord T. Thus, then, as you both were present at 
my ill-considered marriage, I now desire you each 
will be a witness of my determined separation. I 
know, sir, your good nature and my sister's, must 
be shocked at the office I impose on yon ; but as I 
don't ask your justification of my cause, so I hope 
you are conscious that an ill woman can't reproach 
you, if you are silent on her side: 

Man. My lord, I never thought, till now, it could 
be difficult to oblige you. 

Lord T. For you, my Lady Townly, I need not 
here repeat the provocations of my parting with 
you - the world, I fear, is too well informed of 
them. For the good lord, your dead father's sake, 
I will still support yen as his daughter. As the 
Lord Townly's wife, you have had every thing a 
fond husband could bestow, and to our mutual 
shame I speak it more than happy wives desire. 
But those indigencies must end ; state, equipage, 
and splendour, but ill become the vices that misuse 
them. The decent necessaries of life shall be sup- 
plied, but not one article to luxury, not even the 
coach, that waits to carry you from hence, shall 
you ever use again. Yonr tender aunt, my Lady 
Lovemore, with tears, this morning, has consented 
to receive you ; where, if time and your condition 
bring you to a due reflection, your allowance shall 
be increased ; but if you still are lavish of your 
little, or pine for past licentious pleasures, that 
little shall be less ; nor will I call that soul my 
friend that names you in my hearing. Oh, Manly, 
look there! turn back thy thoughts with me, and 
witness to my growing love. There was a time, 
when I believed that form incapable of vies or of 
decay; there I proposed the partner of an easy 
home; there I for ever hoped to find a cheerful 
companion, a faithful friend, an useful helpmate, 
and a tender mother: but, oh, how bitter new the; 
disappointment! 

Man, The world is different in its sense of hap- 
piness; offended as you are, I know you will still 
be just 

Lord T. Fear me not 

Man, This last reproach, I see, has struck her. 
(Aside.) 

LordT. No, let me not, (though I this moment 
cast her from my heart for ever,) let me not urge 
her punishment beyond her crimes. I know the 
world is fond of any tale that feeds its appetite of 
scandal; and as I am conscious severities of this 
kind seldom fail of imputations too gross to men- 
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tion, I here, before you both, acquit her of the least 
suspicion raised against the honour of my bed 
Therefore, when abroad her conduct may be ques- 
tioned, do her fame that justice. 

Lady T. Oh, sister! (Weeping.) 

Lord T. When I am spoken of, where, without 
favour, this action may be canvassed, relate but 
ha f my provocations, and give me up to censure. 

Lady T. Support me— save roe— hide me from 
the world ! 

Loi>d T. (Returning.) I had forgot (2b Lady 

P>ace.) Tou have no share in my resentment, 

therefore, as you have lived in friendship with her. 

your parting, may admit of gentler terms than suit 

. the honour of an injured husband. (Offer* to go.) 

Man. (Interposing.) My lord, you must not, shall 
not lerve her thus! One moment's stay can do 
your caase no wrong. If looks can speak the an- 
guish of her heart, I'll answer, with my life, there's 
something labouring in her mind, that, would you 
bear the hearing, might deserve it. 

Lord T. Consider— since we no more can meet, 
press not my staying to insult her. 

Lady T. Yet stay, my lord— the little I would say 
will not deserve an insult; and, undeserved, I 
know your nature gives It not. But as you've 
railed In friends to witness your resentment, let 
tbcm be equal hearers of my last reply. 

Lord T. I shan't refuse you that, madam— be it 
so. 

Lady T. My lord, you ever have complained I 
wanted love; but as you kindly have allowed I 
never gave it to another, so, when you hear the 
story of my heart, though you may still complain, 
you would not wonder at my coldness. 

Lord T. Proceed, I am attentive. 

Lady T. Before I was your bride, my lord, the 
flattering world had talked me into beauty ; which, 
at my glass, my youthful vanity confirmed. Wild 
with that fame, I thought mankind my slaves - 1 
triumphed over hearts, while all my pleasure was 
their pain : yet was my own so equally insensible 
to all, that, when a father's firm commands enjoined 
me to make choice of one, I even there declined 
the liberty he gave, and to his own election yielded 
up my youth: his tender care, my lord, directed 
him to you. Our hands ware joined, but still my 
heart was wedded to its folly. My only joy was 
power, command, society, profueeness, and to lead 
in pleasures. The husband's right to rule I thought 
a vulgar law, I knew no directors but my passions, 
no master but my will Even you, my lord, some- 
times o'ercome by love, were pleased with my de- 
light: nor then foresaw this sad misuse of your 
indulgence. And though I call myself ungrateful 
while I own it, yet as a truth it cannot be denied, 
that kind indulgence has undone me; it added 
strength to my habitual failings ; and, in a heart 
thus warmed in wild, unthinking life, no wonder 
if the gentler sense of love was lost 

Lord T. Oh, Manly! where has this creature's 
heart been buried ? (Apart to Man.) 

Man. If yet recoverable, how yast the treasure ! 
(Apart to Lord T.) 



Lady T. What I have said, my lord, Is not my 
excuse, hnt my confession ; my errors (give them, 
if you please, a harder name,) cannot be defended. 
No, what' 8 in its nature wrong, no words can pal- 
liate-no plea can alter! What then remains in 
my conditions, but resignation to your pleasure? 
Time only can convince you of my future conduct : 
therefore, till I have lived an object of forgiveness, 
I dare not hope for pardon. The penance of a 
lonely, contrite life, were little to the innocent; but 
to have deserved this separation, will strew per- 
petual thorns upon my pillow. Sister, farewell! 
(Kisses tier.) Tour virtue needs no warning from the 
shame that falls on me ; but when you think I have 
atoned my follies past, persuade your injured bro- 
ther to forgive them. 

Lord T. No, madam ; your errors, thus renounced 
this instant are forgotten! So deep, so due a 
sense of them has made you what my utmost 
wishes formed, and all my heart has sighed 
for. Long parted friends, that pass through easy 
voyages of life, receive but common gladness in 
their meeting; but, from a shipwreck saved, we 
mingle tears with our embraces. 

(Embraces Lady Townlp.) 

Lady T. What words— what love— what duty can 
repay such obligations ? 

Lord r. Preserve but this desire to please, your 
power is endless. 

Lady T. Oh ! till this moment, never did I know, 
my lord, I had a heart to give you ! 

Lord T. By heaven ! this yielding hand, when 
first it gave you to my wishes, presented not a 
treasure more desirable! Oh, Manly! sister! as 
you have often shared in my disquiet, partake of 
my felicity— my new-born joy I See here the bride 
of my desires! This may be called my wedding- 
day. 

Lady O. Sister, (for now methinks that name is 
dearer to my heart than ever,) let me congratulate 
the happiness that opens to you. 

Man, Long, long, and mutual, may it flow ! 

Ljrd T. To make our happiness complete, my 
dear, join here with me to give a hand, that amply 
will repay the obligation. 

Lady T. Sister, a day like this— 

Ladg 0. Admits of no excuse against the general 
joy. (Gives her hand to Manly.} 

Man. A joy like mine — despairs of words to 
speak it. 

Lord T. Oh, Manly, how the name of friend en- 
dears the brother! (Embracing him.) 

Man. Tour words, my lord, will warm me to de- 
serve thorn. 

Lady T. Sister, to your unerring virtue I now 
commit the guidance of my future days— 

Never the paths of pleasure more to tread, 
But where your guarded innocence shall lead. 
For in the married state the world must own 
Divided happiness teas never known : 
To make it mutual, nature points the way; 
Let husbands govern, gentle wives obey. 
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A TALE OF MYSTEKY. 

A MELODRAMA, IN TWO ACTS.— BY THOMAS HOLCROFT. 




,Ro»i^."WHiTHBR fly?"— Aci III, scene 3. 



persons ^^jtesenkk 



BONAHO. 


MONTANO. | 


Exempt. 


Dancers. 


BOMALDL 


MlCBBLXJ. 1 


Gardeners. 




Francisco. 


Malvoglio. I 


Peasants. 


Selina. 


STRPHANO. 


PlERO. t 


Musicians. 


Fiamrtta. 



ACT L 

SCENE L A UaU in the home o/Bonamo, with two 
side doors, and folding- doors in the back scene: a 
table, pen, ink, and paper, cJutirs, &c. Music, to ex- 
press discontent and alarm. 

Enter SEL1NA and FIAMETTA. 

Set. You seem hurried, Fiametta? 
Fiam. Hurried, truly I Yes; yes; and you'll be 
hurried, too. 
Sell? 
Fiam. Fine news I 



Set. Of what kind? 

Fiam, A very bad kind. The Count Boraaidl— 

Sel. {Alarme>f.) What of him? 

Fiam. Is coming. 

S* I. When? 

Fiam. This evening. 

Sel. Heavens! What can he want? 

Fiam. Want? He wants mischief. We all know 
he wants you to marry his son, because you're a 
rich heiress. 

Sel Surely, my uncle will nerer consent ? 

Fiam. Your uncle and all Savoy fear him. 

Bona, {Calling without.) Fiametta! 
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Fiam. I am here, sir. 

Bona. But I want you her e. 

Fiam. Lord, sir! I am busy. 

Sel Go, run to my uncle. 

Fiam. It's a shame that he should not think of 
marrying yon to his own son ; when he knows how 
dearly yon love each other. 

Set It is the excellence of my dear ancle's heart, 
that disdains the appearance of self-interest. 

Fiam. So, rather than be blamed himself, he'll 
make yon and I and every body miserable ! But 
I'll talk to him ! 

Bona. (Without) Fiametta, I say! 

Fiam. Coming! (Going.) He shall hear of It I'm 
in a proper cne. He knows I'm right, and I'll not 
spare him. 

[Exit talking. 
(Hunting music) 

Enter STEPHANO, with his fowling-piece, net, and 
game. 

Sel. Why are you so late, Stephano ? I had a 
thousand alarms. 

Steph. Forgive me, dear Selina. The pursuit of 
game led me too far among the mountains. 

Sel. Do you know— 

Steph, What? 

Sel. J almost dread to tell you. Count Bomaldi 
is coming. 

Steph. Bomaldi! 

SeL I shudder when I recollect the selfishness of 
bis views, and the violence of his character. 

Step. Add, the wickedness of his heart 

(Music, to express chattering contention.) 
Enter BONAMO and FIAMETTA. 

Fiam. I tell you again, sir, it is uncharitable, it 
is cruel ; it is hard-hearted in you, to give any such 
orders. 

Bona. And I tell you they shall be obeyed. 
Have not I a right to do as I please in my own 
house? 

Fiam. No, sir ; you have no right to do wrong 
anywhere. 

Sfrph. What is the dispute, sir? 

Fiam. He has ordered me to turn the poor 
Francisco out of doors; because, forsooth, the 
house is not large enough to hold this Count Bo- 
maldi 

Sel. Think, my dear uncle, how grateful and kind 
is his heart! 

Steph. And that he is a man of misfortune. 

Bona. Folly and misfortune are twins; nobody 
can tell one from the other. He has got footing 
here; and you seem all determined he shall keep 
it 

-\ Sel, I own I am interested in his favour. His 
« manners are so mild! 

Steph. His eyes so expressive! 

SeC His behaviour so proper! 

Fiam. I'll be bound he's of genteel parentage ! 

Bona. Who told you se? 

Fiam. Not he, himself for certain; because, poor 
creature! he is dumb. But only observe his sor- 
rowful looks. What it 1b I don't know, but there 
is something on his mind so— 

Bona. You are a fool! 

Fiam. Fool, or not I have served you faithfully 
these three-end-twenty years ; so you may turn me 
out of doors at last tf you please. 

Bona. I! 

Fiam. Yes; for, if you turn Francisco out I'll 
never enter them again. 



Bona. You certainly know more concerning this 
man? 

Fiam. Since it must be told, I do. 

Bona. Then speak. 

Fiam. It is quite a tragedy! 

Bona. Indeed! Let us hear. 

Fiam. It is now seven or eight years ago, when 
yon having sent me to Chambery, I was coming 
none. It was almost dark ; every thing was still; 
I was winding along the dale, and the rocks were 
all as it were turning black. Of a sodden, 1 heard 
ciies! A man was murdering! I shook from head 
to foot ! Presently, tho cries died away ; and I be- 
held two bloody men, with their daggers in their 
hands, stealing off under the crags at the foot of 
the mill. I stood like a stone; for I was frightened 
out of my wits! So I thought I heard groans ; and, 
afeared as I was, I had the sense to think they 
must come from the poor murdered creature. So 
I listened, and followed my ears, and presently I 
saw this very man — 

Sel. Francisco? 

Fiam. Weltering in hi3 blood! To be sure I 
screamed and called loud enough : for what could 
I do by myself ? So presently my cries were heard ; 
and honest Michelli, the miller, with his man, came 
running. 

Bona. I now remember the tale. The poor man 
recovered; and every body praised Michelli 

Fiam. So they ought ; he is an honest good soul 1 
What then, sir, can you suppose I thought when, 
about a week ago, I again saw Francisco's appari- 
tion standing before me ; making signs that he was 
famished with hunger and thirst? I knew him at 
once ; and he soon bethought himself of me. If you 
had seen his clasped hands, and his thankful looks, 
and his dumb notes, and his signs of joy, at having 
found me ! While I have a morsel, he shall never 
want. Ill hire him a cottage ; I'll wait upon him ; 
I'll work for him: 60 turn him out of doors, if yo«< 
have the heart 

Steph. Fiametta, you wrong my father. 

Bona. ) 11 hear bis story from himself. 

Fiam. He can't speak. 

Bona. But ho can write. 

Fiam. I warrant him. I'm sure he's a gentle- 
man. 

Bona. Bring him here: if he prove himself an 
honest man, I am bis friend. 

Fiam. I know that, or you shall be no master of 
mine. 

[Exit. 

St ph. His kind attentions to Selina are singular. 

Sel. Every morning, I find him waiting for me 
with fresh gathered flowers, which he offers with 
such modest yet affectionate looks ! 

FIAMETTA returns with FBAN01SCO; the latter, 
poor in appiaranre, but clean; uith a reserved, 
placid, and dignified air. 

Bona. Come near, friend. You understand his 
gestures, Fiametta; so stay where you are. 

Fiam. I intend it 

Bona. (To himself.) He has a manly form! a 
benevolent eye ! (Aloud.) Sit down, sir. Leave us, 
my children. (Francisco suddenly rues, as Stephano 
and Selina offer to go ; brings them back, and entreats 
they may remain.) Since he desires it stay. There 
is pen, ink, and paper ; when you cannot answer 
by signs, write ; but be strict to the truth. 

Fran. (With dignity points to heaven and his 
heart.) 
I Bon a. Who are you? (Francisco writes; and Si*. 
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phono, standing behind him, tales up the paper and 
reads the answers.) 

Fran. *♦ A noble Roman !" 

Bona. Your family? 

Fran. (Gives a sudden sign o/Forbear ! and writei.) 
" Must not be known." 

Bona. "Why? 

Fran. " It is disgraced." 

B ni. By you ? 

Fran. (Gesticulates.) 

Ficun. (interpreting.) No. no, no! 

Bona. "Who mad» you dumb ? 

Fran. •* TJ»c Algerines." 

y?oiza How came you in their power ? 

i'Vaw. "By treachery." 
.Bona. Do you know the traitors! 

Fran, (Gesticulates.) 

Fiam. (Eagerly.) He does ! he does ! 

Bona. Why are they ? 

Fran. "The same who stabbed me among the 
rocks." (A general expression of horror.) 

Bona. Name tbem. 

Fran. (Gesticulates violently, denoting painful recol- 
lection; then writes.) "Never." 

Bona. Are they known by me ? 

Fiam. (InUrpreing.) They are ! they are ! 

Bona. Are they rich ? 

Fran. " Rich and powerful." 

Bona. Astonishing ! Your refusal to name them 
gives strange suspicions. I must know more : tell 
me all, or quit my house. 

(Music to express pain and disorder.) 

Enter P1ERO. 

rier. Count Bomaldi, sir. 

Fran. (Starts up struck with alarm.) 

Stcph. So soon ! 

Bona. Shew him up. 

Pier. He's here 

(Similar ?nusic.) 

BOMALDI suddenly enters, as FRANCISCO is at- 
tempting to pass the door: ifiey start back at the 
sight of each otfier. Romaldi recovers himself; and 
Francisco, in an agony of mind, leaves the room. 

Bona. What is all this? Where is he gone ? Call 
him hack, Fiametta l 

[Exeunt Fiametta and Stephano ; both regard- 
ing Romaldi with dislike. 

Rom. (With forced ease.) At length, my good 
friend, I am here. I have long promised myself 
the pleasure of seeing you. Your hand. How 
hearty you look! And your lovely niece! Her 
father's picture! 

Bona. Rather her mother's. 

Rom. My son will adore her. In two days I ex- 
pect him here. I have serious business to commu- 
nicate. 

Set. (To her uncle.) Permit me to retire, sir. 

Bona. (Tenderly.) Go, my child; go. 

Sel (Aside.) Grant, oh, merciful heaven ! I may 
not fall a sacrifice to avarice ! 

[Exit. 

Bona. And now your pleasure, Count ? 

Rom. N ay, I imagine you can guess my errand. 
You know my friendship for my son, who, let me 
tell you, is your great admirer. The care you have 
bestowed upon your niece, her education, mind, 
and manners, and the faithful guardian you have 
been, both of htr wealth and person, well deserve 
praise. 



Bona. It I have done my duty, I am greatly for- 
tunate. 

Rom. She is a lovely young lady; and yon are 
not ignorant of my son's passion: to which your 
duty towards your niece must mako yon a friend, 
l therefore come with open frankness, to propose 
their union. 

Bona. And I. with equal candour, most tell you, 
I can give no answer. 

Rom. (Haughtily affecting surprise.) No answer I 

Bona Your rank and wealth make the proposal 
flattering; but there is a question still more se- 
rious. 

Rom. (In the same tone.) What can that be? 

Bona. One which my niece only can resolve. 

Rom. Inexperience like hers should have no 
opinion. 

Bona. How, ray lord! Drag the bride, by force, 
to that solemn altar, where, in the face of heaven, 
she is to declare her choice is free ? 

Rom. Mere ceremonies. 

Bona. Ceremonies! Bethink yourself; lest mar- 
riage become a farce, libertinism a thing to laugh 
at, and adultery itself a finable offenee! 

Rom. Ay, ay; you are a moralist; a conscien- 
tious man. Your ton is reported to have designs 
on Selina. 

Bona. My lord! 

Rom. No anger: I speak as a friend. Her for- 
tune is tempting : but you disdain to be influenced. 
The wealth and rank of our family— 

Bona. Surpass mine. True; still my niece, I say, 
must be consulted. 

Rom. Indeed! (Sternly.) Then my alliance, it 
seems, is refused? 

Bona. By no means: I have neither the right to 
refuse nor to accept. If Selina— 

Re-enter SELINA, with a letter. 

Sel. (Presenting it to Bona.) From the unfortunate 
Francisco. 

Row. What! that strange fellow I met as I came 
in? 

Sel. (Aside.) He knows his name ! 

Rom. I forgot to ask hew he got admittance 
here? 

Sel. (With marked dtspleasure.) I should hope, my 
lord, there would always be some charitable door 
open to the unfortunate. 

Rom. (With courteous restntment.) I addressed 
your uncle, lovely lady. 

Bona. When you came in, he was relating his ad- 
ventures, which have been strange. 

Rom, (Retaining himself \) And are you, my friend, 
simple enough to believe such tales? 

Sel. What tales, my lord? 

Bona. The proofs are convincing! The mutila- 
tion he has suffered; the wounds he received, not 
a league from hence ; the— 

Rom. (Alarmed.) Did he name— 

Bona, Who? The monsters that gave them? 
No; but they are not unknown to him. 

Rom. That -that is fortunate. 

Bona. I was amazed to learn — 

Rom. What? 

Bona That they are rich and powerful. But £ 
forget: the story can have no interest for you. 

Rom. (Eagerly.) You mistake: \~irecolltcU*g 
himself.) my feelings are as keen as yours. 

Bona. But what has he written ? (Offers to open 
tlte Utter.) 

Rom. If you will take my advice, you wilt not 
read. Doubtless, he has more complaints, more 
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tales, more favours to request Be kind and hoe- 
pitable; bat do not be a dupe. 

Bona. Of which, I own, there is danger. 

Rom. (Seizing (he letter which Bonamo carelessly 
holdsj Then let me guard yon against it 

Sek (After continually matching and suspecting 
Romaldi, snatches the letter back ; while he, remarking 
her suspicions, is confused) This letter, my lord, 
was given in charge to me : I promised to bring an 
answer; and 1 respectfully entreat my uncle will 
read it 

Bona. Well, well (Reads.) " Friend of humanity, 
should 1 remain, the peace of your family might be dis- 
turbed. I therefore go; but earnestly entreat you will 
neither think me capable of falsehood nor ingrati'ude. 
Wherever lam, my wishes and my heart will be here. 
Farewell" He shall not go. 

Horn. Why not? He owns the peace of your 
family msy be disturbed. 

Bono Fly, Selina, tell him I require, I request, him 
to sleep here to-night, that I may speak with him 
to-morrow. 

Rom. (Aside.) That must not be. 

Set. Thanks, my dear uncle ! you have made me 
happy. 



whatever you want; the house is at your com* 
mand. 



[Exit with looks of suspicion, 
and terror. 



Music of doubt 



{Exit in haste. 
Enter PDSBO. 



Confused music- 



Rom. What now, Piero ? 
Pier. Signor Monta.no is below. 
Rom. (Alastmed and aside.) Montano! 
Bona. I'm very glad of it, for I wanted his ad- 
vice. (To Romaldi.) The best of men ! 
Pier. Please to come up, sir. 
Rom. With your permission, I will retire. 

Enter MONT ANO. 

(Music plays alarmingly, but piano when he enters, and 
while he sings.) 

Mon. I beg pardon, good sir, but— (Music loud 
and discordant at the moment the eye of Montane 
catches the figure of Romaldi; at which Montano starts 
with terror and indignation. Be then assumes the eye 
and attitude of menace, which Romaldi returns. The 
music ceases.) Can it be possible ? 

Rom. (Returning hit threatening looks.) Sir! 

Men. Ton here? 

Rom. Not having the honour of your acquaint- 
ance, I know not why my presence should please 
or displease you. 

Mon. (After a look of stem contempt at Romaldi, 
and addressing Bonamo.) Good night, my friend, I 
will see you to-morrow. 

[Exit suddenly. 

(Burryimg music, but half piano.) 

Bona. (Calling.) Nay, but, signor! Signor 
Montano ! Are the people all mad ? Fiametta ! 

Fiam. (Without.) Sir! 

Bona. Bun, overtake him; and say, I must 
speak with him. (Music ceases.) Excuse me for 
going. 

(To Romaldi.) 

Rom. Why in such haste? I have heard of this 
Montano: a credulous person ; a relator of strange 
stories. 

Bona. Signor Montano credulous! There is not 
in all Savoy a man of sounder understanding. 
Qeod night, my lord; I will send your servant : 

M door leads to your bed-room. Call for 



Rom. What am I to think ? How act? The arm 
of Providence seems raised to strike ! Am I become 
a coward? Shall L betray, rather than defend my- 
self ! I am not yet an idiot 

(Threatening music.) 

Enter the Count's Servant, MALVOGLIO ; who ob- 
serves his master. Music ceases. 

Mai. Your lordship seems disturbed? 

Rom. Francisco is here. 

Mai. I saw him. 
- Rom. And did not your blood freeze? 

MaL I was sorry. 

Rom. For what? 

Mai. That my dagger had missed its aim. 

Rom. We are in hiB power. 

Mai. He is in oure. 

Rom. What are your thoughts ? 

Mai. What are yours, my lord ? 
, Rom. Guess them. 
' Mai. Executioners! 

Rom. Infamy! 

Mai. Backs! 

Rom. Maledictions! 

Mai. From all which a blow may yet deliver us. 

SELINA, entering and hiding behind the door, oppo- 
site to the chamber of ROMALDI, overhears them. 

Kom, 'Tis a damning crime ! 

Mai. Were it the first. 

Rom. Where is he to sleep? 

Mai. There! 

(Pointing to the chamber opposite to Romaldi's.) 

Sel. (Behind the door.) They mean Francisco 1 

Bel. Obstinate fool! Since he will stay— 

Mai. He must die. 

Sel. The monsters! 

Rom. I heard a noise. 

Mai. (Looking toward the folding-doors.) He's 
coming. 

Rom. Let us retire and concert— 

Mai. Then, at midnight— 

Rom. When he sleeps— 

Mai. He'll wake no more! 

{Exeunt to the chamber of the Count. 

(Tfie stage dark: soft music, but expressing first 
pain and alarm; then the successive feelings of the 
scene, Fiametta enters, with Francisco, and a lamp, 
which she places on the table. She regards him with 
compassion, points to Iris bed-room, then curtsies with 
kindness and respect, and retires; he returning her 
kindness. He seats himself as if to write, rises, takes 
the tamp, looks round with apprehension, goes to the 
chamber-door of Romaldi, starts away with horror, 
recovers himself, again places the lamp on the table, 
and sits down to write. The door of Romaldi opens: 
Mcuvoglio half appears, watching Francisco; butt as 
he turns, again retires.) 

Enter, SELINA, who gently pulls the sleeve of Fran- 
cisco : he starts : but, seeing her, hit countenance ex- 
pands with pleasure. 

(Music pauses on a half Jose.) 

Sel. (In a low voice.) Dare not to sleep! I will be 
on the watch! your life is in danger 1 

[Exit 
(Music continues trememtousj 
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Fran. (Greatly agitated, draws a pair 0/ pistols, lays 
them on the table, and seats himself to consider if he 
should icrite more.) 

BOMALDI and MALVOttLIO appear. 

(Music suddenly stops.) 

Horn, (To MalrogVo.( Watch that entrance. 
(To Frond co.) Wretched fool I Why are you 
here? 

(Music : terror confusion, menace, command.) 

Fran. (Starts up, seizes his pistols, points them 
toward Romaidi and Malvoglio, and commands the 
former, by signs, to read the papers that lie on the 
table. 

(Music ceases.) 
Rom. (Reads.) "Repent; leave the house. Ob- 
lige ma not to betray you. Force me not on self-de- 
fmce." Fool! Do you pretend to command? 
(Throws him a parse.) We are two. Take that, 
and fly. 

(Music.) 
Fran. (After a look of compassionate appeal, spurns 
it from him ; and commands them to go. After which, 
sudden pause of music.) 

Rom. (Aside to Malvoglio.) I know him ; he will 
not fire. 

(Music They draw their daggers ; he at first avoids 
them ; at length they each seize him by the arm, and 
are in the attitude of threatening to strike, wh n the 
shrieks of Selina, joining the music, which likt vise 
shrieks, suddenly brings Bonamo, S f ephano, andi <n* 
vants, through the folding-doors. 
Sel Uncle ! Stephano I Murder ! (Romaidi and 
Malvoglio, at hearing the noise behind, quit Fran- 
cisco, and feign to be standing on self-defence. Music 
ceases.) 

Bona. What mean these cries? What strange 
proceedings are here? 
8*1. They are horrible I 

Bona. Why, my lord, are these daggers drawn 
against a man under my protection ? 

Rom. Self-defence is a duty. Is not his pistol 
levelled at my breast? 

Bona. (To Francisco.) Can it be? (Fran, inclines 
his head.) Do you thus repay hospitality ? 
Sel. Sir, you are deceived : his life was threat- 



Rom, (Sternly.) Madam! 

Sel, I fear you not : I watched, I overheard you. 

Bona. Isthiatrue? 

Rom, No. 

Sel. By the purity of heaven, yes! Behind that 
door, I heard the whole ; Francisco must quit the 
bouse, or be murdered ! 

Rom. {To Bonaino sternly.) I expect, sir, my word 
will not be doubted. 

Bona. My lord, there is one thing of which I can- 
not doubt : the moment you appeared, terror was 
spread through my house. Men's minds are trou- 
bled at the sight of you; tbey seem all to avoid 
you. Good seldom accompanies mystery ; I, there- 
fore, now decidedly reply to your proposal, that my 
niece cannot be the wife of your son ; and must 
further add, you oblige me to decline the honour of 
your present visit. 

Rom, (With threatening haughtiness.) Speak the 
truth, old man, and own you are glad to find a pre- 
text to colour refusal, and gratify ambition. Selina 
and Stephano ;•— you want her wealth, and mean 
in that way to make it secure. But, beware 1 Dare 
to pursue your project, and tremble at the conse- 



quences! To-morrow, before ten o'clock, send your 
written consent ; or dread what shall be done. 

{Exeunt Romaidi and Malvoglio; appropriate 



Bona. Dangerous and haughty man! But bis 
threats are vain ; my doubts are removed; Selina 
shall not be the victim of mean precaution, and 
cowardly fears. I know your wishes, children. 
Let us retire. (To his sertants.) Make prepara- 
tions for rejoicing: early to-morrow, Stephano and 
Selina shall be affianced. (Music of sudden joy, 
while they kn*el.) 

Steph. My kind father ! , 

Sel. Dearest, best of guardians! (Music pauses.) 

Bona. Francisco shall partake the common hap- 
piness. 

Fiam, (As they are all retiring.) Dear, dear, I 
shan't sleep to-night 

{Exeunt: Bonamo expressing friendship to 
all, which all return; Francisco with joy 
equal to that of the lovers. Saeet andchee - 
ful music, gradually dying away. 



ACT EL 

(Joyful Music) 

SCENE L— A beautiful Garden and Pleasure-grounds; 
with garlands, festoons, love-devices, and e*ery pre- 
paration for a marriage festival. 

First and second Gardeners; PIEBO and his Com- 
panions; all busy. 

Pier. Come, come; bestir yourselves ! The com- 
pany will soon be here. 
1 Gard. Well; let them come: all is ready. 
Pi'r. It has a nice look, by my fackins ! 

1 Gard. 1 believe it has, thanks to me 1 
Pier. Thanks to you! 

2 Gard. And me. 

Pier. And you? Here's impudence! I say it is 
thanks to me ! 

1 and 2 Gard. You, indeed I 

Pier. Why, surely, you'll not have the face to 
pretend to deny my incapacity ? 

1 Gard. Yours? 

2 Gard. Yours? 
Pier. Mine! mine! 

Enter STEPHANO. 

Steph. What is the matter, my honest friends ? 

1 Gard. Why, here's Mr. Piero pretends to dispute 
hie claim to all that has been done. 

2 Gard. Yes ; and says every thing is owing to 
bis incapacity. 

1 Gard. Now, 1 maintain, the incapacity was all 
my own. (To St- ph.) Saving and excepting yours, 
sir. 

2 Gard. And mine. 

1 Gard. Seeing you gave the first orders. 

Pier. But wasn't they given to me, sir ? Didn't 
you Bay to me, Piero, says you— 

Steph, (Interrupting.) Ay, ay ; eaeh man has done 
his part : all is excellent, and I thank you kindly. 
ATe the villagers invited? 

Pier. Invited ! They no sooner heard of the wed- 
ding than they were half out of their wits. There 
will be such dancing and sporting! Then, the 
music l Little Naniae. with the hurdy-gurdy ; her 
brother, with the tabor and pipe ; the bund fiddler, 
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the lame piper, I and my Jew's harp! such a 
band! 

Steph. Bravo! Order everything for tbe best 

Pi r. Bat who is to order? Please to tell me 
that, sir. 

St>ph. Why, you. 

Pier. There! (To his companions.) Mind! I am 
to order! Hark that! 

Steph. You shall be major-domo for the day. 

Pier. Yon hear. I am to be— do - drum-major 
for the day. 

Steph. Selina is coming. To your post 

(Music They hurry each to his garland, 
and conceal themselves by the trt:s and 
bushes.) 

Enter BONAMO, SELINA, and FIAMETTA. 

h . (Music ceases.) 

Bona. (Looking round.) Vastly well, upon my 
word! 

Sel. (Tenderly.) I fear, Stephano, you have slept 
but little. 

Bona. (Oaily.) Sleep, indeed ! He had something 
better to think of. Come, come! well breakfaBt 
here in the bower. Order it, Fiametta. 

Fiam. Directly, sir. 

(She goes, and returns with the servants; 
aid»ng them to arrange the breakfast- 
table.) 

Bona. How reviving to age is the happiness of the 
young! And yet— (sighs.)— thou hast long been 
an orphan, Selina; it has more than doubled 
thy fortune, which was great at my brother's sud- 
den death. Would thou hadst less wealth, or I 
more! 

Sel. And why, my dear uncle ? 

Bona. Evil tongues— this Romaldi— 

S'eph. Forget him. 

Sel Would that were possible! his menace 
— before ten o'clock— oh! that the hour were 
over! 

Bona. Come, come, we'll not disturb our hearts 
with fears. To breakfast, and then to the notary. 
I forgot Francisco; why is he not here? 

Sel. Shall I bring him ? 

Bona. Do you go, Fiametta. 

Fiam. MoBt willingly. 

Bona. Come, sit down. 

(They seal themselves. Sweet music Piero 
peeps from behind a shrub. Stephano gives 
a gentle clap with his hands, and the pea- 
sants all rise from their hiding-places, and 
suspend their garlands, in a picturesque 
group, oxer Bonamo, Selina, and Stephano. 
Music ceases.) 

Pier. What say you to that now? 

Bona. Charming! charming! 

Pier. I hope I am not made a major for nothing. 

Bona. (To Francisco, who enters with Fiametta.) 
Come, stf, please to take your seat 

Pier. (To Steph.) Shall the sports begin ? 

Steph. (Gives an affirmative sign.) 

Pijr. Here! dancers! pipers! Btrummerst 
thru minors ! to your places ! This bench is for the 
band of music — mount. 

(Here the dancing, which should be of the gay, 
comie and grotesque kind; with droll atti- 



tudes, gesticulations, and bounds, in imita- 
tion of themountaineers, the goats they keep, 
Ac— that is, the humorous dancina of the 
Italian peasants. In the midst of the re- 
joicing, the clock strikes; the dancing sud- 
denly ceases; the changing music inspires 
alarm and dismay.) 

Enter MALVOOUO. 

(He stops in the middle of the stage ; the com- 
pany start up; Francisco. Stephano, Selina, 
and Bonamo, all wi h more or less terror. 
The p asants, alarmed and watch ng; the 
whol*, during a short pause, forming a pic- 
ture. Malroglio then presents a letter to 
Bonamo, with a malignant assurance, and 
turns away, gratified by the consternation he 
has occasioned: with which audacious air 
and feeling he retires. While Bonamo opens 
the U'ter with great agitation* the music 
expresses confusion and pain of thought; 
then ceases.) 

Bona. Oh, shame! dishonour! treachery I 

Steph. My father! 

Sel. My uncle 1 

Fiam. What treachery! 

Fran. (Attitude of despair.) 

Bona. No more of love or marriage! no more of 
sports, rejoicing, and mirth. 

Steph. Good heavens! 

Sel. My guardian! my friend! my uncle J 

Bona. (Repelling her.) I am not your uncle. 

Sel. Sir! 

Steph. Not? 
Bona. She is the child of crime!— of adultery! 
(A general stupe faction; the despair of Francisco at 
its height.) 

S*eptu 'Tia malice, my father ! 

Bona. Bead. 

Steffi. ThecalummyofBomaldi! 

Bona. (Seriously.) Bead. 

Steph. (Read*.) "Selina is not your brother's daugh- 
ter. To prove I speak nothing but the truth, I send you 
the certificate of her baptism.'' 

Bona. *TiB here authenticated. Once more read 

Steph. (Reads.) " May the 11th, 1584, at ten o'clock 
this evening, was baptized Selina Bianchi, the daughter 
of Francisco Bianchi.'' 

Fran. (Utters a cry, andfaVs on the seat) 

Sel Is it possible? my father! 

Fran. (Of ens his arms, and SelinSt falls on his 
nick.) 

Steph. Amazementl 

Bona. Sinful man! not satisfied with having dis- 
honoured my brother, after claiming my pity, would 
you aid in making me contract a most shameful 
alliance? Begone 1 you and the offspring of your 
guilt. 

Steph. Selina is innocent 

Fran. (Confirms it.) 

Bona. Her father is— a wretch! Once more, be- 
gone. 

Fran. (During this dialogue had hePI hit daughter 
in his arms ; he now rises with a s&ise of injury, and is 
leading her away.) 

Bona. Hold, miserable man! (to himself.) House- 
less— penniless— without bread— without asylum ; 
must she perish because her father has been wicked? 
(7b Francisco.) Tab* this purse, conceal your shame, 
and, when 'tis empty, let me know your hiding 
place. ibyvj< 

Fran. (Expresses gratitude, but rejects th* purse) 
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Set. (With affection.) Spar* your benefits, sir, till 
yon think we deserve them. 

Bona. Poor Selina! 

Steph. (Eagerly.) What say you, sir ? 

Bona. Nothing ; let them begone. 

Set. Stephano, farewell! 

JSteph. She shall not go I or— I will follow. 

Bona. And forsake yonr father! ungrateful boy! 
(To Fran.) Begone, I say. Let me never see you 
more. (To the Peasants.) Confine that frantic 
youth. 

(Violent distracted music.) Stephano endea- 
vours to force his way 13 Selina; Ftametta 
passionately embraces her; and ly gesture 
reproacltes Bonamo, who persists, yet is 
tormented by doubt. SUphano etcapes, and 
suddenly hurries Selina forward, to detain 
her; after violent efforts, they are again 
forced asunder; and, as they are retiring on 
opposite sides, withstruggles and passion, the 
scene closes. 



SCENE IL— The Blouse of Bonamo. 

BON AMO and STEPHANO brought on by iU Pea- 
sants, who then leave the room. 

Bona. Disobedient, senseless boy ! 

Steph. (Exhausted.) Selina! Give me back Se- 
lina, or take my life ! 

Bona. Forbear these complaints. 

Steph. She is the woman I love. 

Bona. Dare you— 

Steph. None but she shall be my wife. 

Bona. Your wife! 

Steph. To the world's end 111 follow her! 

Bona. And quit your father? now, when age and 
infirmity bendhim to the grave? 

Steph. We will return to claim your blessing. 

Bona. Stephano! I have loved you like a father; 
beware of my malediction. 

Steph. When a father's malediction is unjust, 
heaven is deaf. 

Enter FiAMETTA, retaining her anger. 

Fiam. Very well ! its all very right ! But you will 
see how it will end ! 

Bona. (To Steph.) I no longer wonder Count Ro- 
maldi should advise me to drive such a wretch from 
my house. 

Fiam. Count Romaldi is himself a wretch. 

Bona. Fiamettal— 

Fiam. (Overcome by her passion.) I say it again ! a 
vile, wicked wretch ! and has written— 

Bona. (Imperiously.) The truth. The certificate 
is incontestable. 

Fiam. I would not for all the world be guilty of 
your sins. 

Bona. Woman! 

Fiam. I don't care far you; 1 loved you this 
morning ; I would have lost my life for you, but you 
are grown wicked. 

Bona. Will you be silent? 

Fiam. Is it not wickedness to turn a sweet, inno- 
nocent, helpless, young creature, out of doors ; one 
who has behaved with such tenderness ; and leave 
her at last to starve ? Oh, it is abominable 1 

•Bona. Once more, hold your tongue. 

Fiam. I won't, I can't! Poor Stephano! And do 
you think hell forbear to love her? If he did, I 
should bate him ! But he'll make his escape. You 



may hold him to-day, but he'll be gone to-morrow. 
Hell overtake and find his dear' forlorn Selina; 
and they will marry, and live in poverty : but they 
will work, and eat their morsel, with a good con- 
science ; while you will turn from your dainties with 
an aching heart! 
Bona. For the last time I warn you— 
Fiam. I know the worst: I have worked for yon 
all the prime of my youth ; and now you'll serve 
me as you have served the innocent, wretohed Se- 
lina; you'll turn me out of doors. Do iti But 111 
not go till I've said out my say : so I tell you again, 
you are a hard-hearted uncle, an unfeeling father 
and an unjust master ! E very body will shun you I 
You will dwindle out a life of misery, and nobody 
will pity you; because you don't deserve pity. So, 
now 111 go, as soon as you please. 

Enter SIGNOR MONTANO, hastily. 

Fiameita and Stephano eagerly attentive. 

Mon. What is it I have just heard, my friend? 
Have you driven away your niece? 

Bona. She is not my niece. 

Mon. Tistrue. 

Fiam. How! 

Mon. But where did you learn that ? 

Bona. From these papers. 

Mon. Who sent them ? 

Bona. Count Romaldi 

Mon. Count Romaldi is— a villain. 

Fiam. There! There! 

Steph. You hear, sir! 

Fiam. I hope I shall be believed another time. 

Bona. (Greatly interested.) Silence, woman !— By a 
man like you. such an accusation cannot be made 
without sufficient proofs. 

Mon. You shall have them. Be attentive, 

Fiam. I won't breathe! A word sha'n't escape 
my lips. 

(They press round Montano.) 

Mon. Eight years ago, before I had the honour 
to know you, returning one evening after visiting 
my friends, I was leisurely ascending the rock of 
Arpennaz. 

Fiam. So, so! The rock of Arpennaz! You 
hear ! But I'll not say a word. 

Mon. Two men, wild in their looks, and smear- 
ed with blood, passed hastily by me, with every 
appearance of guilt impressed upon their counte. 
nances. 

Fiam. The very same! Eight years agol The 
rock of Arpennaz! The— 

Bona, Silence! 

Fiam. Ill not say a word. Tell all, sir; I am 
dumb. 

Mon. They had not gone a hundred paces before 
he, who appeared the master, staggered and fell I 
hastened to him ; he bled much, and I and his ser- 
vant supported him to my house: they said they 
had been attacked by banditti, yet. their torn 
clothes, a deep bite, which the master had on the 
back of his hand, and other hurts appearing to be 

5iven by an unarmed man, made me doubt, 
heir embarrassment increased suspicion ; which 
was confirmed by Michelli, the honest miller of 
Arpennaz ; who, the evening before, near the spot 
from which I saw these men ascend, had succoured 
a poor wretch, dreadfully cut and mangled. 

Fiam. It's all true ! Twas I! I myself! My crie' 
made Michelli come! Eight years—* 
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jBo*a. Again? 

Fiam. I've done. 

Mon. I bo longer doubted I bad entertained men 
o! blood, and hastened to deliver tbem up to justice: 
hat, when I retained, they had flown; having left 
a puree, and this letter. 

Bona. {Having seen it) 'Tie the hand of Bo- 



Mon. Imagine my surprise and indignation, yes- 
terday evening, when I once more beheld the as- 
sassin! I could not disguise my emotion; and I 
left you with such abruptness to give immediate 
information. The archers are now in pursuit: I 
have no doubt they will soon secure him, as they 
already have secured his accomplice. 

Sfph. Melvoglio? 

Mon. Yes; who has confessed— 

S'eph. What? 

Mon. That the real name of this pretended Bo- 
maldi is Bianchi. 

Bona. Just heaven 1 Francisco's brother! 

Mon. Whose wife this wicked brother loved. 
Privately married, and she pregnant, Francisco 
put her under the protection of his friend here in 
Savoy. 

Steph, My uncle! his sudden death occasioned 
the mystery. 

Mon. But the false Bomaldi decoyed Francisco 
into the power of the Algerines, seized his es- 
tates ; and, finding he had escaped, attempted to 
assassinate him. 

Fiam, Now are you convinced ? Ho would not 
"peach his brother of abomination! (Raising her 
clapped hands.) I told you Francisco was an angel! 
but, for all you know me so well, I'm not to be be- 
lieved. 

Bona. You are not to be silenced. 

Fiam. No, I'm not Francisco is an angel, Selina 
is an angel, Stephano is an angel : They shall 
be married, and all make one family; of which, 
if you repent, you shall be received into the 
bosom. 

Bona. (Slowly; earnestly.) Pray, good woman, 
hold your tongue. 

Fiam. Bepent, then ! Bepent! 

(Here the distant thunder is heard, and the 
rising storm perceived.) 

Bona. (To Montano and Slephanoj I do re- 
pent! 

Fiam, (Affection Mely.) Then I forgive you, (sobs) 
I won't turn you away. You're my master, again. 
(Kisses his ham, and wipes her eyes.) 

Bona. But were shall we find Selina, and—? 
Fiam. Oh, I know where ! 

Steph. (Eagerly). Do you? 

Fiam. Why could you think that— (ter heart full.) 
Follow me ! Only follow me. 

{Exeunt hastily 

Thunder heard, white the Scene changes. 
Musk. Scene, the wild mountainous country 
called the Nant of Arpennaz, withpines ana 
massy rucks. A rude wooden bridge on a 
small height thrown from rath to rock; a 
rug&d mill stream, a Tittle in the . back 
- ground ; the milter's house on the riahl ; a 
steep ascent by a narrow path to the bridge; 
a stone or bank to sit on, on the right-hand 
side. Tht increasing storm of lightning, I 
thunder, haU, and fain, becomes terrWe, I 
Suitable music I 



Enter BOMALDI from the rocks, disguised like a 
peasant, with terror; pursued as it were by heaven 
and earth. 

Rom. Whither fly? Where shield me from pur- 
suit, and death, and ignominy ? My hour is come ! 
The fiends that tempted, now tear me. (Dreadful 
thunder.) The heavens shoot their fires at me! 
Save ! spare! Oh, spare me! (Falls en the bank. 
Mask, hail, Ac. continue; after a pause, he raises his 
head. More fearful claps of thunder heard, and he 
again falls on his face. The storm gradually abater. 
Pause in the music. A very distant voice is heard. 
(Holla!) Music continues. He half rises, starts, and 
runs from side to side; looking and listening. Music 
ceases. Voice again, (Holla !) They are after me ! 
Some one points me out ! No den, no cave, can 
hide me! (Looks the way he came.) I cannot return 
that way. I cannot It iB the place of blood ! A 
robbed and wretched brother ! 'Tis the blood, by 
which I am covered ! Ay ! There ! There have 
I been driven for shelter ! Under those very 
rocks! Oh, that they would open! Cover me, 
earth! Cover my crimes! Cover my shame I 
(Falls motionless again. Music of painful remorse; 
then changes to the cheerful pastorate, Ae.) 

MICHAEL is seen corning toward the bridge, 
which he crosses, stopping to look round and 
speak; then speaks as he descends by the 
rugged narrow path, and then m the front 
of the stage. 

Mich. (On the bridge.) Tis a fearful storm ! 
One's very heart shrinks ! It makes a poor mortal 
think of his Bins, and his danger. 

Rom. (After listening.) Danger!— What? Is it 
me? 

(Listening.) 

Mich. (Descending,) Every thunder clap seems to 
flash vengeance in his face! 

Rom. I am known; or must be! Shall I yield? 

or shall I (Points his pistol at MieheUi, then 

shrinks.) More murder ! 

Mich, (In front of the stage.) At such terrible 
times, a clear conscience is better than kingdoms 
of gold mines. 

Rom. (In hesitation whether he shall or shall not 
murder.) How to act? 

Mich. {Perceiving Romaldi, who conceals his pis- 
tol.) Now, friend! 

Rom. Now, miller! 

Mich. {Observing his agitation.) You look— 

Rom. How do X look? (Fearing, and still unde- 
termined.) 

Midi. I— what have you there? 

Rom. Where? 

Mich. Under your coat? 

Rom. (Leaving the pistol in his inside pocket, and 
shewing his hands.) Nothing. 

Mich. Something is the matter with you. 

Rom. (Sudden emotion to shoot: restrained.) I 
am tired. 

Mich. Come in, then, and rest yourself. 

Rom. Thank you! (Moved) Thank you! 

Mich: Whence do you come ? 

Bjom. From— the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

Mich, (As if with meaning.) Did you pass through 
fiaUanche? 

Rom. (Alarmed.) Sallancha! Why do you ask? 

Mich. You have heard of what has happened? 

Rem. Where? 
^L_There! kt Sallancha! On* Count Bo 
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Rom. What of him? 

Mich. (Observing.) Do you know him ? 

Rom. I— How should a poor— 

Mich. Justice is at his heels. He has escaped ; 
but he'll be taken. The executioner will have 
him. 

Rom. (Shudders.) Ay? 

Mich. As sure as you are here. 

Rom. (Aside.) All men hate me. Why should I 
spare him? 

Mich. I saved the good Francisco. 

Rom. (Gating etedfdstty at him.) Yon! Was it 
you? 

Mich. I 

Rom. Then -live. 

Mich. Live? 

Rom. To be rewarded. 

Mich. I'd have done the same for you. 

Rom. Live! live! 

Mich. I will, my friend, as long as I can; and, 
when I die, I'll die with an honest heart 

Rom. Miserable wretch ! 

Mich. Who? 

iZ«i7i. That Count BomaldL 

Mich. Why, ay -, unless he is a devil, he is mise- 
rable indeed. (Music, quick march.) He'll be taken; 
for, look, yonder are the archers. (They cross the 
bridge.) 

Rom. (Fearing MichelU knows him.) What then? 
Where is Bomaldi ? 

Mich. How should I know ? 

Rom. (Aside.) Does he dissemble? They are 
here: I am lost! 



MYSTEB?. 
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(Retires. 
Music. The Archers come forward. 

Mich. Good day, worthy Bin. 

Exempt. Honest miller, good day. We are in 
search of Count Bomaldi, whom we are. to take, 
dead or alive. Do you know his person ? 

Mich. No. 

Rom. (Aside, and out of the sight of the ArchersJ 
Thanks, merciful heaven! 

Exempt. (Reads.) " Five feet eighty Ac. (V>e descrip- 
tion must be that of the actor's voice, size and person: 
to which add) "with a large scar on the back of the 
right hand." 

Rom. (Thrmting his hand in his bosom.) Twill be- 
tray me ! 

Exempt. 'Twas a bite. The wretch Malvogllo 
has deposed, that good Francisco is the brother of 
the vile Bomaldi. 

Mich. How? 

Exempt. And that Francisco, though robbed, be- 
trayed and mutilated, has endured every misery, 
and lived in continual dread of steel or poison, ra- 
ther than bring this monster to the scaffold. 

Mich. But he'll come there at last 

Exempt. We are told, he is among these moun- 
tains. 

Mich. Oh, could I catch him by the collar. 

Exempt, should you meet him, beware ; he's not 
unarmed. 

Mich. There is no passing for him or you by this 
Talley after the storm; the mountain torrents are 
S aling. You must go back. 

Exempt. Many thanks. We must lose no time. 

Mich. Success to you. 



(Archers reascend the hitt. Music 
march ; as when (hey entered.) 
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Rom. Death! infamy! is there no escaping? 

Mich. The day declines, and you look— 

Rom. How? 

Mich. Urn !— I wish you looked better. Come 
in; pass the evening here; recover your strength 
and spirits. 

Rom. (with great emotion, forgetting and hokling 
out his hand.) You are a worthy man. 

Mich. I wish to be. (Feeling Romald%*s hand, after 
shaking.) Zounds! What! Eh! 

Rom. (Concealing his hand.) A scar— 

Mich. On the back of the right hand ! 

Rom. I have served. A hussar with his sabre 
gave the cut 

Mich. (After considering.) Humph I It may be. 

Rom. It is. 

Mich. At least it may be ; and the innocent— 

Rom. Ay ! might suffer for the guilty. 

Mich. (After looking at him.) Battier than that, I'll 
run all risks. I am alone; my family is at the 
fair, and cannot be home tonight Bat you are * 
stranger ; you want protection— 

Rom. (With great emotion.) I do, indeed! 

Mich. You shall have it Come, never shell my 
door be shut against the houseless wretch, 

{Exeunt to Me house* 

Music expressing dejection. FBANCISCO 
and SEL1NA approaching the bridge, he 
points to the Miller's house. Cheerful 
music; she testifies joy and admiration of 
the Miller. They descend; he carefully 
guiding and aiding her. The Miller sup- 
posed to hear a noise, comes to inquire, 
sees Francisco, they run into each ether's 
arms. 

Mich. Welcome! A thousand times welcome! 
Sel. Ten thousand thanks to the saviour of my 
father! 
Mich. Your father, sweet lady ! 
Sel. Oh, yes! discovered to me by his mortal 



Mich. The monster Bomaldi 1 

Sel. (Dejectedly.) Alas! 

Mich. For your father's sake, for your own sake, 
welcome both. 

Rom. (Half from the door.) I heard my name! 

Mich. (Lending them to the door, just as Romaldi 
advances a step.) Come, I have a stranger— 

Sel. (Seeing Romaldi, shrieks.) Ah ! 

Fran. (Falls back and covers his eyes with 
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How now? 



(Romaldi retires.) 



Bel Tie hot 



(Mvsie of hurry, tetror, Ac Francisco putting 
his hand towards her mouth, enjoins her 
silence with great eagerness. Michelli, by 
making the sign of biting his right hand, 
asks Francisco if it be Romaldi. Francisco 
turns away without anewering. Michelli 
denotes his conviction it is Romaldi, and 
hastily ascends to cross the bridge in search 
of the Archers; Francisco entreats him back 
in vain. Romaldi, in terror, enters from 
the house presenting hie pistol Francisco 
opens his breast for him to shoot if he pleases. 
Selina falls between them. The whole scene 
passes in a mysterious ajtf rapid wanner* 
Music suddenly stop* J 
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Ronu No ! Too much of your blood is upon my 
load! Be justly revenged : Ukemine! 

{Music continue* as Romaldi offers the pistol 
which Francisco throw to a distance, and 
entreats him to Ay by the valley. Romaldi 
signifies the impossibility, and runs distract- 
edly from side to side: then, after Fran- 
cisco s and SeUna's entreaties, ascends to 
cross the bridge. Met at the edge of the hill 
by an Ardter, he is driven bade ; thev 
struggle on the bridge. The Archer's sword 
taken by Romaldi, who again attempting 
fight is again met by several Archers. Ro- 
maldi maintains a retreating fight. Fiam- 
. tta, Bonamo, Stephane*, Montano, and Pea- 
sants, follow the Archers. Francisco and 
JSelina, in the greatest agitation, teceral 



times throw themselves between the assailants 
and Romaldi. When the combatants have 
descended the hill, Romaldi s foot slips, he 
falls, and Francisco intervenes to guard hit 
body. By this time all the principal charac- 
ters are near the front. The Archers appear 
prepared to shoot, and strike with their 
sabres ; when the entreaties and effo-U of 
Francisco and Selina are renewed. The 
Archers forbear for a moment ; and Fran- 
cisco shields his brother. The music ceases.) 

Sel Ob, Forbear! Let my father's virtues plead 
for my uncle's errors 1 

Bon. We all will entreat for mercy; since of 
mercy we all hare need : for bis sake, and for our 
own, may it be freely granted. 

{The curtain falls to slow and solemn music 
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AOTL 

SOKNE L— A Street. 

Enter DON LOPEZ, meeting FREDERICK. 

Fred. My lord, Don Lopez. 

Lop. How dy'e, Frederick ? 

Fred. At your lordship's service. I am glad to 
see yon look so well, my lord; I hope Antonio's 
out of danger? 

Lop. Quite the contrary ; his fever increases, they 
tell me, and the surgeons are of opinion his wound 
is mortal 

Fred. Tour son, Don Felix, is safe, I hope? 

Lo.p I hope so too ; hut they offer large rewards 
to apprehend him. 

Fred. When heard your lordship from him ? 
*Lop. Not since he went I forbad him writing 
'till the public news gave him an account of 
Antonio's health. Letters might he intercepted, 
and the place of his abode discovered; however, 

No, 10.— Th» British Drama, 



if Antonio dies, Felix shall for England. Yon 
have been there; what sort of people are the 
English? 

Fred. My lord, the English are, by nature, 
what the ancient Romans were by discipline, 
courageous, bold, hardy, and in love with liberty. 
Liberty is the idol of the English, under whoso 
banner all the nation enlists. Give but the word 
for liberty, and straight more armed legions would 
appear, than France and Philip keep In constant 
pay. 

Lop. I like their principles. Who does not 
wish for freedom in all degrees of life? though 
common prudence sometimes makes us act against 
it, as I am now obliged to do: for I intend to 
marry my daughter to Don Guzman, whom 1 
expect from Holland every day, whither he went 
to take possession of a large estate left him by his 
uncle. y . ^ . «0 

Fred. You will not, surely, sacrifice the lovely 
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Isabella to age, avarice, and a fool? Pardon the 
expression, my lord, . bat my concern for your 
beauteous daughter transports me beyond that 
good manners which I ought to pay to your lord- 
snip's presence. 

Lop. I can't deny the justness of the character, 
Frederick ; but you are not insensible what I have 
suffered by these wars; and he has two things 
which render him very agreeable to me for a son- 
in-law. he is rich and well-born. Ai for his bemg 
a fool, I don't conceive how that can be any blot in 
a husband, who Is already possessed of a good 
estate. A poor fool, indeed, is a very scandalous 
thing; and so are your poor wits, in my opinion, 
who have nothing to be vain of but the inside of 
their skulls. Now, for Don Guzman, 1 know I can 
rule him as I think fit; this is acting the polliJo 
part, Frederick, without which it is impossible to 
keep up the port of this life. 

Fred. But have you no consideration for your 
daughter's welfare, my lord ? . 

Lop. Is a husband of twenty thousajid. crowns 
a year no consideration? Now, I thini it a very 
good consideration. 

Fred. One way, my lord, but What will the world 
say of such a match? 

Lop. Sir, I value not the world a button. 

Fred. I cannot think your daughter can have any 
inclination for such a husband. 

Lop. There I believe you an* pretty* much in the 
right; though it fa a secret which I never had (he 
curiosity to inquire into, nor, I believe, ever shall. 
Inclination, quotha! Parents would have a fine 
time ou't,tf they consulted their children's incli- 
nations ! No, no, sir, it is not a father's business to 
follow his children's inclinations till he makes him- 
self a beggar. 

Fred. But this is of another nature, my lord. 

Lop. Lookye, sir, I resolve she shall marry Don 
Guzman, the moment he arrijd§: though I could 
not govern my son, I will my dtugfjgri I assure 
yon. ' ■ . , 

Fred. This match, my lord, is more preposterous 
than that which you proposed to your son, from 
whence arose this fatal quarrel. Don Antonio's 
sister, Elvira, wanted beauty only; but Guzman 
everything but — 

Lop. Money, and that will purchasD everything 
and so adieu. 



Fred. Monstrous! These are the resolutions 
which destroy the comforts of matrimony ; he is 
rich and well-horn, powerful arguments indeed ! 
Could I but add theni to the friendship of Don' 
Felix, what might 1 not hope ? But a merchant 
and a grandee of Portugal, are inconsistent 



Enter LlSSABDO, in a riding habit 
Lfcsardo! From whence came you? 

Lis. That letter will inform you, sir. 

Fred. I hope your master's safe ? 
. Li*, I left him so; I have another to deliver, 
which requires haste. Your most humble servant, 
star. - 

Fred..?* yiolante, I suppose? 

Lis. The same. [Exit 

Fr*d..{Rf>adt.) "Dear Frederick, the two chief 
blessings of this life are, a friend and a mistress* 
to. be debarred the sight of 'those H not to live. I 
hear nothing of Anton*)'* death, end therefore re- 
solve to venture to the house this evening, impa- 
tient, to see Viotestte, and embrace my frieni 
Odours, Ffitlx." Pray .Heaven, he comes undisco- 
vered. Ha! Colonel Briton. 



Enter COLONEL BRITON, in a riding habU. 

Col & .Frederick, I rejoice to see thee. 

Fred. What brought yon to Lisbon, Colonel! 

Col. B. La fortune de la guerre, as the French say ; 
I have commanded these three last years in Spain, 
but my country has thought fit to strike up a peace, 
and gave us good Protestants leave to hope for 
Christian burial: so I resolved to take Lisbon in 
my way home. 

Fred. If you are not provided of a lodging, 
Colonel, pray command my house while you 
stay. 

Col B.U1 were sure I should not be trouble- 
some, I would accept your offer, Frederick. 

Fred. So far from trouble, Colonel, I shall 
take it as a particular favour. What have we 
here? * 

Col. B. njfootman. This is Out country dress, 
you mustsfiaw ;. which, for the honour of Scotland, 
I make all my servants weal 
, in at 
t m^M do wr m : 
yeripapJ 1 They wal tek cold, | 




Put those hoi 
shew you, into my 
them weE 

Tat. Yes, sir. 
sir, your most 
pleased to lead the 

Gibbf. 'Sbleed, 
follow ye: Ise 



What> boa! 

.♦asquez. 

" that honest fellow will 
, do yon hear? and feed 



toaster's erdfrs, I am, 
humble servant Be 



Fred. Ha, ha! i cb 
you like our country, 




compli- 



Col B. Why, rafth, FrejaHnyrmaa mflfet pass 
to timeajreeably enough wttttttBde of a^ftmnery ; 
fett. to H s mM suoh troops or MR, plump, tender, 
melting, wishing, nafc. willing girls, too, through a 
damn'd grate, gives us Britons strong temptations 
to plunder. Ah, Frederick, your priests are wicked 
rogues; they immure beauty for their own proper 
aaa, and shew it only to the laity to create desires, 
and mflame acoompts, that they may purchase 
pardons at a dearer rate. 

Fred. I own benching fe something tfiwe diffi- 
cult here than m England,, where women's liberties 
are subservient to their inclinations, and husbands 
seem of no effect, but to take care of the children 
which their wives provide. 

Col B. And doeB restraint get the better of incli- 
nation with your women here ? No, 111 be sworn 
not, even in fourscore. Don't I know the constitu- 
tion of the Spanish ladies ? 

Fred. Ana of all the ladies where you come, 
Colonel ; you were ever a man of gallantry. 

Col B. Ah, Frederick, the kffk half starves 
us Scotchmen, we are kept $o. sharp at home, 
that we feed like cannibals abroad. Harkye, hast 
thou never a pretty acquaintance now, that thou 
would'st consign over to a friend for half in hour, 
ha? 

Fred. Faith, CoIoneL I am the worst ptflift in 
Christendom ; you had better tnjftt to font own 
weir; the women will soon mid yon out, I warrant 
you. 

Got. S. Ay, but \t is dangerous^ i 
•henry's country; and smce ihive 
, *£ &S «towo agak f . had rati ^ 
I pleasure, than run the%asarf " 
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Wilt thou recommend me to a wife, then; one that 
is willing to exchange her moldores for English 
litoertyTna, friend? 

Fred.. She mast he very handsome, I sup- 
pose? 

Col. B. The handsomer the better; bat be sure 
she rasa nose. 

Fred., Ay, ay, and some gold. 

Col. B. Oh, very much gold; I shall never be able 
to swallow the matrimonial pill, if it be not well 
gilded. 

Fretk Pho, beauty will make U slide down 
nimbly. 

Col. B. At first, perhaps, it may ; but the second 
or third dose will choke me. X confess. Frederick, 
women are the prettiest playthings in nature : but 
gold, substantial gold, gives them the air, the 
mien, the shape ; the grace, and beauty of a god- 
dess. 

Fred\*&n& has not gold the same divinity in their 
eyes, Colonel ? 

Col. B. Too often. 
None marry now for love ; no, that's a jest : 
The self-same bargain serves for wife and beast. 

Fred. Tou are always gay, ColoneL Come, shall 
we take a refreshing glass at my house, and con- 
sider what has been said ? 

Col. B. I have two or three compliments too dis- 
charge for some friends, and then I shall wait on 
you with pleasure. Where do you live ? 

Fred. At yon corner house with the green 
rails. 

Col. C. In the close of the evening I will endea- 
vour to kiss your hand. Adieu. 

F re J. I shall expect you with impatience. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IT.— J. Room in Don Lopez's house. 
Enter ISABELLA and INIS, her maid. 

Jnis. For goodness' sake, madam, where are you 
going in this pet ? 

Jsa. Anywhere to avoid matrimony; the thought 
of a husband is terrible to me. 

Inis. Ay, of an old husband; but if you may 
choose for yourself, I fancy matrimony would be no 
such frightful thing to you. 

ha. You are pretty much in the right, Inis ; but 
to be forced into the arms of an idiot, who has 
neither person to please the eye, sense to cuarm 
the ear, nor generosity to supply those defects. 
Ah, Inis, what pleasant lives women lead in Eng- 
land, where duty wears no fetters hut inclination. 
The custom Of our country enslaves us from our 
very cradles ; first to our parents, next to our hus- 
bands; and when heaven is so kind to rid us of 
both these, our brothers still usurp authority, and 
expect a blind obedience from us : so that, maids, 
wives, or widows, we are little better than slaves 
to the tyrant man ; therefore, to avoid their power, 
I resolve to cast myself into a monastery. 

Inis. That is, you'll cut your own throat to 
avoid another's doing it for you Ah, madam, 
thoae eyes toil me you have no nun's flesh about 
yonl A monastery, quotha I where you'll wish 
yourself into the areon-sickness in a month. 

Jsa. What care I? there will be no man to plague 
me. 

Inis. No. nor, what's mush worse, to please you 
neither. Od'slife, madam, you are the first woman 
that ever despaired in a Christian country! Were 
I in your place— 

Isa. Why, what would your wisdom do if you 
were? 

Ms. I'd embark with the first fair wind with all 



my jewels, and seek my fortune on t'other side the 
water ; no shore can treat you worse than' your 
own ; there's never a father in Christendom should 
make me marry any man against my will. 

Jsa. I am too great a coward to follow your ad- 
vice: I must contrive some way to avoid Don Guz- 
man, and yet stay in my own country. 
Enter DON LOPEZ. . 

Lop. Must you so, mistress? but I shall take care 
to prevent you. (Aside.) Isabella, whither are you. 
going, my child ? 

Isa. To church, sir. 

Inis. The old rogue has certainly overheard her* 
(Aside.) 

Lop. Tour devotion must needs be very strong 
or your memory very weak, my dear; why, ves- 
pers are over for this night Come, come, you 
shall have a better errand to church, than to say 
your prayers there. Don Guzman is arrived in the 
river, and I expect him ashore to-morrow. 

Isa. Ha! to-morrow! 

Lop. He writes me word, that his estate in Hol- 
land is worth twelve thousand crowns a year ; 
which, together with what he had before, will make 
thee the happiest wife in Lisbon. 

Isa. And the most unhappy woman in the world. 
Oh, sir, if I have any power hi your heart, if the 
tenderness of a father be not quite extinct, hear me 
with patience. - 

Lop. No objection against the marriage, and I 
will near whatsoever thou bast to say. 

Isa. That's torturing me on the rack, and forbid- 
ding me to groan ; upon my knees I claim the pri- 
vilege of flesh and blood. (Kneels.) 

Lop. I grant it; thou shalthave an arm full of 
flesh and blood to-morrow. Flesh and blood, 
quotha! heaven forbid I should deny thee flesh and 
blood, my girl. m 

Inis. Here's an old dog for you ! (Aside.) 

Isa. Do Dot mistake, sir; the fatal- stroke Which 
separates soul and body, is not more terrible to the 
thoughts of sinners, than the name of Guzman to 
my ear. 

Lop. Pho, pho ! you lie, yon lie ! 

Isa. My frighted heart beats hard against my 
breast, as if it sought a passage to your feet, to beg 
you'd change your purpose. 
. Lop. A very pretty speech this ; if it were turned 
into blank verse, it would serve for a tragedy. 
Why, thou hast more wit than I thought thou 
hadst, child. I fancy this was all extempore; I 
don't believe thou did'at ever think one word on't 
before 

Inis. Yes, but she has, my lord ; for I have heard 
her say the same things a thousand tunes. 

Lop. How, hew? What, do you top your second- 
hand jests upon your father, hussy, who knows 
better what's good- for yon than you do yourself I 
Remember, 'tis your duty Co obey. ' * 

. Ha. (Rises.) I never disobeyed you before, and 
wish I had not reason now ; but nature has got the 
better of my duty, and makes me loathe the harsh, 
commands you lay. 

Lop. Ha, hat very fine I Ha, ha t 

Isa. Death itself would be welcome. 

Lop. Are you sure of that? 

Isa. I am your daughter, my lord, and can boast 
as strong a resolution as yourself; I'll die before 
I'll marry Guzman. 

Lop. Say you so ? I'll try that presently. (Draws.) 
Here, let me see with what dexterity you can 
breathe a vein now. (Offers her his sword.) The 
point is pretty sharp ; 'twill do your business, I 
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lnis. Bless me, Bir, whet do you mean to pat a 
eword into tbe hands of a desperate woman ? 

Lop. Desperate! ha, ha, ha! yon see how des- 
perate she is. What, art thou frightened, little 
Bell? ha! 

Isa. I confess I am startled at your morals, sir. 

Lop. Ay, ay. child, thon had'st better take the 
man, he'll hurt thee least of the two. 

Isa, I shall take neither, sir ; death has many 
doors, and when I can lire no longer with pleasure 
I shall find one to let him in at without your aid. 

Lop. Say'st thou so, my dear Bell? Ods, I'm 
si mid thou art a little lunatic, Bell. I must take 
care of thee, child. (Takes hold of her, and pulls a 
key out of Ms pocket.) I shall make bold to secure, 
thee, my dear. I'll see if locks and bars can keep 
thee till Guzman cornea Go, get into your cham- 
ber. (Pushes her In* and locks the door.) 

There Til your boasted resolution try— 
And see who'll get tlte better, you or I. 
•* [Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

SCENE L— A Room in Don Pedro's house. 

Enter VIOLANTE, reading a letter, and FLORA 
following. 

Flo. What, must that letter be read again ? 

Vio. Yes, and again, and again, and again, a thou- 
sand times again ; a letter from a faithful lover can 
never be read too often : it speaks such kind, such 
soft, such tender things. (Kisses it.) 

Flora. But always the same language. 

Vio. It does not charm the less for that 

Flora. In my opinion, nothing charms that does 
sot change ; and my composition of the four-and- 
twenty letters, after the first essay, from the same 
hand, must be dull, except a bank note, or a bill of 
exchange. 

Vio. Thy taste is my aversion. (Reads.) " My all 
that's charming, since life's not- life, exiled Jrom thee, 
this night shall bring me to thy arms. Frederick and 
thee are all I trust. These six weeks 1 absence have been, 
in love's aceompt, six hundred fears. When it is dark, 
expect the wonted signal at thy windows till when, 
adieu. Thine, more than his own, FELIX." 

Flora, Who wouid not have said as muoh to a 
lady of her beauty, and twenty thousand pounds? 
(A*ide.) Were I a man, methinks, I could have 
said a hundred finer things. 

Vio. What would you have said ? 

Flora. I would have compared your eyes to the 
stars, your teeth to ivory, your lips to coral, your 
neck to alabaster, your shape to— 

Via. No more of your bombast; truth is the best 
eloquence in a lover. What proof remains ungiven 
of his love ? when his father threatened to disin- 
herit him, for rufusing Don Antonio's sister, from 
~ ' nee sprung this unhappy quarrel, did it shake 
love for me ? And now, though strict inquiry 
i through every place, with large rewards to 



his 



apprehend him, docs be not venture all for me ? 

Flora. But you know, madam, your father, Don 
Pedro, designs you for a nun ; to be sure, you look 
very like a nun : and says, your grandfather left 
you your fortune upon that condition. 

Vio. Not without my approbation, girl, when I 
come to one-and-twenty, as I am informed. But, 
however, I shall run the risk of that. Go, call in 
Lissardo. 

Flora. Yes, madam. Now for a thousand verbal 
questions. 

'Aside and Exit. 



Re-enter FLORA, with LISSARDO. 

Vio. Well, and how do you do, Lissardo? 

Lis. Ah, very weary, madam. Faith, thon lookest 
wondrous pretty, Flora. (Apart to Flora.) 

Vio. How came you? 

Lis. En chevalier, madam, upon a hackney jade, 
which, they told me, formerly belonged to an En- 
glish ColoneL But I should have rather thought 
she had been bred a good Roman Catholic all her 
life-time; for she down'd on her knees to every 
stock and stone we come along by. My chops 
water for a kiss, they do, Flora. (Apart to Flora.) 

Flora. You'd make one believe you were won- 
drous fond now. (Apart to Lissardo.) 

Vio. "Where did you leave your master? 

Lis. 'Od, if I had you alone, housewife, Td shew 
you how fond I could be t (Apart to Flora.) 

Vio. Where did you leave your master ? 

Lis. At a little farm-house, madam, about five 
miles off. He'll be at Don Frederick's in the even- 
ing. 'Od, I will so revenge myself of those lips of 
thine. (Apart to Flora.) 

Vio. Is he in health? 

Flora. O, you counterfeit wondrous weH (Apart 
to Lissardo.) 

Lis. No, everybody knows I counterfeit very UL 
(Apart tojPlora.) 

Vio. How say you? Is Felix m? What's his 
distemper? Ha! 

Lis. A pies on't, I hate to be interrupted. (Aside.) 
Love, madam, love. In short, madam, I believe 
he has thought of nothing bat your ladyship ever 
since he left Lisbon. I am sure he could not, if I 
may judge of his heart by my own. (Loots lovingly 
at Flora.) 

Vio. How came you so well acquainted with your 
master's thoughts, Lissardo ? 

Lis. By an infallible rule, madam, words are the 
pictures of the mind, you know; now, to prove he 
thinks of nothing but you, he talks of nothing but 
you ; for example, madam : coming from suooting 
the other day, with a brace of partridges, *• Lis- 
sardo," said he, " go bid the cook roast me these 
Yiolantea" I flew into the kitchen, full of thoughts 
of thee and cried, "Here, cook, roast me these 
Florellas." (To Flora.) 

Flora. Ha, ha! excellent You mimic your 
master, then, it seems. (2b Lissardo.) 

/As. I can do everything as well as my master, 
you little rogue. (7b Flora.) Another time, ma- 
dam, the priest came to make him a visit, he called 
out hastily, «• Lissardo," said, he, "bring a Vlo- 
lante for my father to sit down on." Then he often 
mistook my name, madam, and called me Vtolente ; 
in short, I heard it so often, that it b 
liar to me as my prayers. 

Vio. You live very merrily, then, it t 

Lis. Oh, exceeding merry, madam. (Kisses Flora's 
hand.) 

Vio. Ha! exceeding merry? Had you treats 
and balls? 

Lis. Oh, yes, yes, madam, several. 

Flora, You ore mad, Lissardo; you dont mind 
what my lady says to you. (Apart to Lissardo.) 

Vio. Ha! balls? Is he so merry in my absence? 
(Atidt.) And did your master dance, Lissardo? 

Lis. Dance, madam? where, madam? 

Vio. Why, at those balls you speak of. 

Lis. Balls ! what balls, madam? 

Vio. Why, sure you are in love, Lissardo; did 
not you say, but now, yon had balls where you 
have been? 

Lis. Balls, madam! what balls, madam? Ods- 
life, I ask you pardon, madam. I— I— I had mis- 
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laid some wash-balls of my master's t'other day ; 
and because I could not think where I had laid 
them, jnst when he asked for them, he very fairly 
broke my head, madam; and now it seems I can 
think of nothing else. Alas! he dance, madam! 
No, no, poor gentleman, he is as melancholy as an 
unbraced dram. 

Vio. Poor Felix ! There, wear that ring for your 
master's sake ; and let him know I shall be ready 
to receive him. [Exit, 

Lis. I shall, madam. {Puis oft the ring.) Methinks 
a diamond ring is a vast addition to the little finger 
of a gentleman. (Admires Ms hand) 

Flora. That ring must be mine. (Aside.) Well, 
Lissardo ; what haste you make to pay off arrears, 
now. Look how the fellow stands ! 

Lis. 'Egad, methinks I have a pretty hand; and 
very white ; and the shape ! Faith, I never minded 
it so much before. In my opinion, it is a very fine 
shaped hand, and becomes a diamond ring as well 
as the first grandee's in Portugal 

Flora. The man's transported! Is this your love? 
This your impatience? 

Lis* (Tales snuff.) Now, in my mind, I take snuff 
with a very jaunty air. Well, I am persuaded I 
want nothing but a coach and a title to make me 
a very fine gentleman. 

Flora. Sweet Mr. Lissardo, (Curtseys.) if I may 

S resume to speak to you, without affronting your 
ttle finger— 

Lis. Odso, madam, I ask your pardon. Is it to 
me or to the ring, you direct your discourse, ma- 
dam? 

Flora. Madam, good lack! How much a dia- 
mond ring improves one ! 

Lis. Why, though I say it, I can carry myself 
as well as anybody. But what wert thou going to 
say, child? 

Flora. Why, I was going to say, that I fancy you 
had best let me keep that ring ; it will be a very 
pretty wedding ring, Lissardo ; would it not? 

Lis. Humph! ah! but— but— but— I believe I 
sha'nt marry yet awhile. 

/7 u ra. Yon sha'n't you say ? Very well ! I sup- 
pose yon design that ring for Inis ! 

Lis. No, no ; I never bribe an old acquaintance. 
Perhaps 1 might let it sparkle in the eyes of a 
stranger a little, till we come to a right under- 
standing; but, then, like all other mortal things, it 
would return from whence it came. 

Flora. Insolent ! Is that your manner of dealing ? 

Lis. With all but thee. Kiss me, you little rogue, 
you. (Hugs her.) 

Flora, Little rogue ! Pr'ythee, fellow, don't be so 
familiar; (Pushes him away J if I mayn't keep your 
ring, I can keep my kisses. 

Lis. Yon can, you say ? Spoke with the air of a 
chambermaid. 

Flora, BepUed with the spirit of a serving-man. 

Lis. Pr'ythee, Flora, don't let you and I fall out! 
I am in a merry humour, and shall certainly fall in 
somewhere. 

Flora. What care I where yon fall in. 
Re-enter VIOLANTE. 

Vio. Why do you keep Lissardo so long, Flora, 
when you don't know how soon my father may 
awake ? His afternoon naps are never long. 

Flora. Had Don Felix been with her, she would 
not have thought the time long. These ladies con- 
sid er nobody's wants but their own. (Aside.) 

Vio. Go, go, let him out 

Flora. Yes; madam. 

Lis. I fly, madam. [Exeunt Lissardo aud Flora. 

Vio. The day draws in, and night, the lover's 



friend, advances. Night, more welcome than the 
sun to me, because it brings my love. 

Flora. (Within.) Ah, thieves, thieves! murder, 
murder! 

Vio. (Shrieks.) Ah, defend me, heaven ! what do 
I hear? Felix is certainly pursued, and will be 
taken. 

Reenter FLORA, running. 
How now! Why dost stare so? Answer me, 
quickly; what's the matter? 

Flora. Oh, madam ! as I was letting out Lissardo, 
a gentleman rushed between him and L struck 
down my candle, and is bringing a dead person in 
his arms into our house. 

Vio* Ha! a dead person! heaven grant it does 
not prove my Felix. 

Flora. Here they are, madam. 

Vio. Ill retire, till you discover the meaning of 
this accident 

[Exit. 
Enter COLONEL BBlTON.vrtA ISABELLA in his 

arms, whom he sets down in a chair, and addresses 

himself to Flora. 

Col B. Madam, the necessity this lady was under 
or being conveyed into some house with speed and 
secrecy, will, I hope, excuse any indecency I might 
be guilty of, in pressing so rudely into this. I am an 
entire stranger to her name and circumstances; 
would I were so to her beauty, too ! (Aside.) I com- 
mit her, madam, to your care, and fly to make her 
retreat secure ; if the street be clear, permit me to 
return, and learn from her own mouth if I can be 
further serviceable. Pray, madam, what is the 
lady of this house called? 

Flora. Violante, seignior. 

Col. B. Are you she, madam ? 

Flora. Only her woman, seignior. 

Col. B. Your humble servant mistress. Pray be 
careful of the lady. 

[Gives her two moidores, and Exit. 

Flora. Two moidores. Well, he is a generous 
fellow. This is the only way to make one careful 
R*tntfr VIOLANTE. 

Vio. Was you distracted, Flora, to tell my name 
to a man you never saw ? Unthinking wench ! Who 
knows what this may turn to? What is the lady 
dead? Ah, defend me, heaven! 'tis Isabella, sister 
to my Felix. What has befallen her? Pray hea- 
ven he's safe. Bun and fetch some cold water. 
Stay, stay, Flora; Isabella, friend, speak tome; 
oh, speak to me, or I shall die with apprehension- 

Isa. Oh, hold, my dearest father, do not force me, 
indeed I Cannot love him. 

Vio. How wild she talks! 

Isa. Ha! Where am I? 

Vio. With one as sensible of thy pain as thoa 
thyself can'st be. 

Jsa. Violante! what kind star preserved and 
lodged me here? 

Flora, It was a terrestrial star, called a man, 
madam ; pray Jupiter he prove a lucky one. 

Isa, Oh! I remember now. Forgive me, dear 
Violante ; my thoughts ran so much upon the dan- 
ger I escaped, I forgot 

Vio. May I not know your story? 

Isa. Thou art no stranger to one part of it I have 
often told thee that my father designed to sacrifice 
me to Don Guzman, who, it seems, is just returned 
from Holland, and expected ashore to-morrow, the 
day that he has set to celebrate our nnptiala Upon 
my refusing to obey him, he locked me into my 
chamber, vowing to keep me there till he arrived; 
and force me to consent I know my father to be 
" design; and 



positive, never to be won from his < 
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having no hope left me to escape the marriage, 
leaped from the window into the street 

Vio. You have not hurt yourself, I hope ? 

/ml No; « gentleman passing by, by accident, 
caught me in his arms : at first, my fright made me 
apprehend it was my father, till he assured me to 
the contrary. 

Flora. He is a very fine gentleman, I promise yon, 
madam; and a well-bred man I warrant him. I 
never saw a grandee put his hand into his pocket 
with a better air in my whole life-time; then he 
opened his purse with such a grace, that nothing 
but his manner of presenting me with the gold 
could equal. 

Vio There is but one common road to the heart 
of a servant, and 'tis impossible for a generous per- 
son to mistake it Go, leave us, Flora. (Exit Flora.) 
But how came you hither, Isabella? 

Isa. 1 know not; I desired the stranger to con- 
duct me to the next monastery ; but ere 1 reached 
the door, I saw, or fancied that I saw, Lissardo, 
my brother's man; and the thought that bis mas- 
ter might not be far off, flung me into a swoon, 
which is all that I can remember. Ha! what's 
here? (Take* up a Utter.) u For Colonel Briton. 
To hi.lejt at the post-house in Lisbon" This must 
be dropped by the stranger which brought me hi- 
ther. 

Vio. Thou art fallen into the hands of a soldier; 
take care he does not lay thee under contribution, 
girl. 

Isa. I find he is a gentleman; and if he is but 

unmarried, I would be content to follow him all the 

world over. Bat I shall never see him more I 

fear. (Sighs and pauses.) 

Vio. What makes you sigh, Isabella? 

Isa. The fear of falling into my father's clutches 
again. 

Vio* Can I be serviceable to you ? 

Isa. Yes, if you can conceal me two or three 
days. 

Vio. You command my house and secrecy. 

Isa. I thank vou, Violante. I wish you would ob- 
lige me with Mra Flora, awhile. 

Vio. I'll send her to you. I must watch if 
dad be still asleep, or here will be no room for 
Felix. [Exit. 

Isa. Well, I don't know what ails me ; methinks 
I wish I could find this stranger out 
Re-enter FLORA. 

FUtcl Does your ladyship want me, mad«m ? 

Isa. Ay, Mrs. Flora, I resolved to make you my 
confidant 

flora. I shall endeavour to discharge my duty, 
madam. 

Isa. I doubt it not, and desire you to accept this 
as a token of my gratitude. 

Flora. dear slgnora, I should have been your 
humble servant without a fee. 

isa. I believe it But to the purpose; do you 
think, if you saw the gentleman which brought me 
hither, you should know him again ? 

Flora. From a thousand, madam: I have an 
excellent memory where a handsome man is 
concerned. When he went away, he said he 
would return again immediately. I admire he 
comes not 

Isa. Here, did you say ? You rejoice me ; though 
111 not see him if he comes. Oould you not contrive 
to give him a letter ? 

Flora. With the air of a duenna. 

Isa. Not in this house; you must veil and follow 
him. He must not know it comes from me. 

Flora. What, do yon take me for a novice in love 



affairs. Though I have not practised the art 
since I have been in Donna Violante's aerviee, yet 
I have not loei the theory of a chambermaid. Do 
you write the letter, and leave the rest to me: hen 
here, here's pen, ink, and paper. 

Isa. I'll do it in a minute. (Sits down to write.) 

Flora. Sol this is a business after my own 
heart; love always takes care to reward his la- 
bourers, and Great Britain seems to be his fa- 
vourite country. Oh, I long to see the other two 
moid ores with a British air. Methinks there's 
a grace peculiar to that nation, in making a pre- 
sent 

Isa. So, I have done; now if he does but find this 
house again. 

Flora. If he should not I warrant I'll find him, 

if he's in Lisbon ; for I have a strong possession 

that he has two more moidores as good as ever 

were told. (Puts the letter into her bosom.) 

Re-enter VIOLANTJt 

Vio: Flora, watch my papa ; he's fast asleep in 
his study; if you find him stir, gfre me notice. 
(Felix taps at the window.) Hark, I hear Felix at 
the window, admit him instantly, and then to your 
post {Exit Flora 

Isa. What say you, Violante, is my brother. 
come? 

Vio. It is his signal at the window. 

Isa. (Kneels.) Oh, Violante, I conjure thee by aft 
the love thou bear's* to Felix, by thy own generous 
nature, nay more, by that unspotted virtue, thou 
art mistress of, do not discover to my brothel 1 am 
here. 

Vio. Contrary to your desire, be assured I never 
shall But where's the danger? 

Isa. Art ttioiitorn in Lisbon, and ask that ques- 
tion? He'll think his honour blemished by my dis- 
obedience ; and would restore me to my father, or 
kill me ; therefore, dear, dear girl — 

Vio. Depend upon my friendship ; nothing shall 
draw the secret from these lips; not even Felix, 
though at the hazard of his love I hear him 
coming ; retire into that closet 

Isa. Remember, Violante, upon thy promise my 
very life depends. [Exit. 

Vio. When I betray thee, may I share thy 
fate! 

Enter FELIX. 
My Felix! my everlasting love ! 

(Runs into his arms.) 

Fel My life I my soul I Violante l 

Vio. What hazards dost thou run forme? Oh, 
how shall I requite thee ? 

Fel If, during this tedious, painful exile, thy 
thoughts have never wandered from thy Felix, 
thou hast made me more than satisfaction. 

Vio. Can there be room within this heart for any 
but thyself? No, if the god of love were lost to aft 
the rest of humankind, thy Jmage would secure 
him in my breast; I am all truth, ail love, all faith, 
and know no jealous fears. 

Fel. My heart's the proper sphere where love 
resides ; could he quit that be would be no where 
found ; and yet, Violante, I'm In doubt 

Vio. Did l ever give thee cause to doubt my 
Felix? 

Fel. True love has many fears, and fears as many 
eyes as fame ; yet sure I think they see no fanlt in 
thee. (Colonel Briton taps at the window.) What's 
that? (Taps again.) 

Vio. What? I hear nothing. (Aaain.) 

Fel Hat what means this Signal at your win- 
dow? 
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Via, Somewhat, perhaps, in passing by, might 
accidentally hit it ; it can be nothing else. 

Col. B. (Within.) Hist, hist I Donna Violante! 
Donna Violante 1 

Fel They use yonr name by accident, too, do they, 
madam? 

Re-enter FLORA 

Flora, ^hare is a gentleman at the window, ma- 
dam, which I fancy to be the same who brought 
Isabella hither. Shall I admit him? (Aside to 
Violante^ 

tit. jUmit distraction rather I Thou art the 
cause of this, unthinking wretch ! 

(Aside.) 

Fel What, has Mrs. Scout brought you fresh in- 
telligence? Death, I'll know the bottom of this 
Immediately. (Offer* to go.) 

Flora. Scout! I scorn your words, seignior. 

Via. Nay, nay, nay, you must not leave me. 
(Runs and catches hold of him.) 

Fel. Oh I 'tis not fair not to answer the gentle- 
man, madam. It is none of his fault that his visit 
proves unseasonable. Pray let me go; my pre- 
sence is but a restraint upon you. (Struggles to get 
from her.) 

Flora. It must be the Colonel; now to deliver my 
letter to him. 

[Aside and exit. The Colonel tops louder. 

Fel. Hark, he growB impatient at your delay. 
Why do you hold the man whose absence would 
oblige you? Pray, let me go, madam. Consider, 
the gentleman wants you at the window. Confu- 
sion! (Struggles.) 

Vio. It is not me he wants. 

Fel, Death! not you? Is there another of your 
name in the house ? But come on, convince me of 
the truth of what you say; open the window. If 
his. business does not lie with you, your conversa- 
tion may be heard. This, and only this, can take 
off my suspicion. What, do you pause ? Oh, guilt, 
guilt 1 have I caught you? Nay, then, I'll leap the 
balcony. If I remember, this way leads to it 
(Breaks j^om her, and goes to the door.) 

Vio.. Hold* hold, hold, hold! not for the world 
you enter mere. Which way shall I preserve his 
sister from his knowledge ? 

(Aside.) 

Fel What have I touch'd you? Do you fear 
your lover's life? . ... 

VfA. t fear for none but you. For goodness' sake, 
do pat speak so. loud, my Felix. If my father hears 
you, I am lost for ever. Felix, Felix! your curiosity 
shall be satisfied (Goes to the window, and throws up 
the sash.) Whoe'er you are, that with such inso- 
lence dare use my name, and give the neighbour- 
hood pretence to reflect upon my conduct, I charge 
you instantly to be gone, or expect the treatment 
you deserve. 

Col B» I ask pardon, madam, and will obey ; 
but, when I left this house to-night— 

Fel Good. 

Vto. You are mistaken in the house, I suppose, 
air. ... . 

Fel. No, no, he's not mistaken ; pray, madam, let 



he gentleman go on. 
"r\o. Fray, be f 



..,_.., „_„, _i gone, sir, I know of no. business you 
have here. 

Col AX wish I did not know it either ; but this 
house contains my soul, then can you blame my 
body for hovering about it 

Fel Excellent 

Vio, 1 tell you again you are mistaken; however, 
for your own satisfaction, call to-morrow. 

fel Matchless impudence I an assignation be- 



fore my face. No, he shall hot live to meet your 
wishes. 

(Takes out a pistol and goes towards the 
window: she catches hold qf him.) 

Vio. Ah! (Shrieks.) Hold, I conjure you. 

Col. B. To-morrow's an age, madam. May I not 
be admitted to-night? 

Vie. If you be a gentleman, I command your 
absence. Unfortunate, what will my stars do with 
me? (Aside.) 

Col. B. I have done— Only this: Re careful of my 
life, for it is in your keeping. 

[Exit from the window. 

Fel. Pray observe the gentleman's request, ma- 
dam. (Walks from her.) 

Vio. I am au confusion. 

Fel. You are all truth, all love, all faith ; oh, thou 
all woman I How have I been deceived, 'fideath, 
could you not have imposed upon me for this one 
night? Could neither my faithful love, nor the 
hazard I have run to see you, make me worthy to 
be cheated on. Oh *hou— 

Vio. Can I bear turf from you ? ( Weeps.) 

Fel. (JRepeats.) " When I left this house to-night" 
To-night the devil! returned so soon! 

Vio. Oh, Isabella! what hast thou involved me 
in? (Aside.) 

Fel (Repeats.) "This house contains my soul," 
Oh, sweet soul! 

Vio. Yet I resolve to keep the secret (Aside.) 

Fel (Repea's.) "Re careful of my life, for 'tis in 
your keeping." Damnation !— How ugly she ap- 
pears ! (Looks at her J 

Vio. Do not look so sternly on me, but believe me, 
Felix, I have not injured you, nor am I false. 

Fel. Not false, not injured me? Oh, Violante, 
lost and abandoned to thy vice ! Not false ! Oh, 
monstrous! 

Vio. Indeed, I am not There is a cause which I 
must not reveal. Oh, think how far honour can 
oblige your sex; then allow a woman may be bound 
by the same rule to keep a secret 

Fel Honour! What hast thou to. do with ho- 
nour, thou, that canst admit plurality of lovers? 
A secret! ha, ha, ha ! his affairs are wondrous safe, 
who trusts his secret to a woman's keeping; but 
you need give yotfrself no trouble about clearing 
this pojpt, madam, for you are become so indif- 
ferent t^me, that your truth and falsehood are the 



Vio. My love! 
Fel My torment! 

Re-enter FLORA. 
Flora. So I have delivered my letter to the Co- 
lonel, and received my fee. Madam, your father 
bade me see what noise that was. For goodness 
sake, sir, why do you speak so loud ? 

Fel I understand my cue, mistress; my absence 
is necessary, I'll oblige you. 

(Going, Violante tales hold of him.) 
Vio. Oh, let me undeceive you first 
Fel. Impossible. 

Vio. 'Tis very possible, if I durst 
Fel Durst! ha, ha, ha! durst quotha? 
Vio. Rut another time I'll tell thee alL 
Fel Nay, now or never. 
Vio. Now it cannot be. w . . 

Fel. Then it shall never be. Thou most ungrate- 
ful of thy sex, farewell. . . 

IBrtaktjrom her and exit. 
Vio. Oh, exquisite trial of my friendship ! Yet 
not even this shall draw the secret from me. 
That M preserve, let fortune frown orsmOe; ■ 
And trust to love, my lovsio reconcile, [Exit 
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ACT III 
SCENE L— A Street. 
Enter DON LOPEZ. 

Lap. Wm ever man thus plagued? Odsheart! I 
could swallow toy dagger for madness ; I know not 
what to think ; sure Frederick had no hand In her 
escape. She must get oat of the window ; and she 
could not do that without a ladder ; and who could 
bring it her bat him ? Ay, it matt be so. This 
graceless be? gage,— bat I'll to Frederick Immedi- 
ately; Til take the alguazilwith me, and search 
his house ; and if I find her, I'll ore her, by St 
Anthony, I don't know how I'll use her. {Exit. 
Enter COLONEL BBITON, with ISABELLA'S letter 
in h*s hand; GIBBY following. 

Col. B. Well, though I could not aee my fair in- 
cognita, fortune, to make me amends, has flung 
another intrigue in my way. Oh ! how I lore these 
pretty, kind, coming females, that won't give a 
man the trouble of racking his invention to deceive 
them. This * t letter I received from a lady in a veil, 
some duenna, some necessary implement of Cupid. 
I suppose the style is frank and easy, I hope like 
her that writ it (Reads.) " Sir, J have teen your 
person and lite »<"— very concise -'•«»<* if you'll 
meet me at four o'clock in the morning upon th* Ter- 
riero de Passa, half an hour's conversation will let 
me into tour mind;" ha, ha, ha! a philosophical 
wench; this is the first time I ever knew a woman 
had any business with the mind of a man -"if 
your intellects answer your outward appearance, the 
adventure may not displease you. I expect you'll not 
attempt to see my face, nor offer anything unbecoming 
the gentleman I take you for. Humph! the gentle- 
* * for. IT - ■ " " ■*■'" 



man she takes me 

flesh and blood, and then l r m 



hope she takes me to 
i 1 m sure 1 shall do i 



thing unbecoming a gentleman. Well, if I must 
not ate her face, it shall go hard if I donXknow 
where she lives. GIbby! 

Oibby. Here and Hk yer honour. 

Col B. Followme at a good distance, do you hear, 
GIbby? 

Oibby. In troth dee I, weel enough, sir. 

Col B. I am to meet a lady on the Terrier© de 
Passe. 

Oibby. The deel an mine eyn gin I ken her, sir. 

Col. B. But you will when you come there, sirrah ? 

Oibby. Like enough, sir; I have as shamEn eyn 
tol a bonny lass as ere a lad in aw Sobtiand, and 
what mun I dee wi*her, sir ? 

CoL B. Why, if she and I part you mast watch 
her home, and bring me word where she Uvea 

Gibhy. In troth, sail I, sir, gin the deil tak her 
not 

Col B. Come along, then; 'tis pretty near the 
time, I like a woman that rises early to pursue her 
Inclination. 

Thus we improve the pleasures of tin day, 
While tasteless mortals sleep their time away. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— Frederick's House. 
Enter INIS and USSABDO. 
Lis. Your lady run away, and you know not whi- 
ther, say you? 

Jnis. She never greatly cared for me after finding 
you and I together ; but you are very grave, me- 

Lis. (Looking on the ring.) Not at all ; I have some 
thoughts, indeed, of altering my course of living; 
there is a critical minute in every man's life, 
which, if he can but lay hold of, he may make his 
fortune. 



Jnis. Ha! what do I see? a diamond ring! where 
the dense had he that ring? (Aside.) Ton have got a 
very pretty ring there, Lissardo. 

Lis. Ay, the trifle is pretty enough; bat the lady 
who gavo it to me is a bona rofaa in beauty, I assure 
you. (Cocks his hat andstrufr.) 

Jnis. I can't bear this— the lady! (Aside.) Whit 
lady, pray? 

Lis. O fie! there's a question to ask sv gentle- 
man. 

Jnis. A gentleman! Why the fellow's spoil'd! 
Is this your love for me ? Ungrateful man, you'll 
break my heart, so you will. (Bursts Wo tears.) 

Lis. Poor tender-hearted fooL fAfideA 

Jnis. If I knew who gave yon that ring; Td tear 
her eyes oat, so I would. 

Lis. So, now the jade wants a little coaxing. 
(Aside.) Why, what dost weep for now, my dear, 
ha? 

Jnis. I suppose Flora gave you that ring; but 

Lis. So, the devil take me if she did ! you make 
me swear now. So, they are all for the ring; but 
I shall bob 'em. (Aside.) I did but joke ; the ring is 
none of mine, it is my master's ; I am going to give 
it to be new set that's all ; therefore pr'ythee dry 
thy eyes, and kiss me, come. 

Enter FLORA, unobserved. 

Jnis. And do you really speak truth now ? 

Lis. Why, do you doubt it ? 

Flora. So, so, very well ; I thought there was au 
Intrigue between him and Inis, for all he has fof 
sworn it so often. (Aside.) 

Jnis. Nor ha'n't you seen Flora since you came to 
town? 

Flora, Ha ! how dares she mention my name ? 

(Aside.) 

Lis. No, by this kiss, I ha'n't (Kisses Aer.) 

Flora. Here's a dissembling varlet (Aside.) 

Jnis. Nor don't you love her at all ? 

Lis. Love the devil! why did I not always tell 
thee she was my aversion ? 

Flora. Did you so, villain. (Gives him a box on the 
ear.) 

Lis. Zounds, she's here 1 I have made aftnepiec* 
of workon't 

(Aside) 

Jnis. What's that for, ha ? (floes up to her.) 

Flora. I shall tell you by-and-by, Mrs. Frippery, , 
if you don't get about your business. 

Jnis. Who do you call Frippery, Mrs. Trollop? 
Pray get about your business, if you go to that ; I ' 
hope you pretend to no right and title here. 

lis. What the devil, do they take me for an acre j 
of land, that they quarrel about right and title to 
me? I 

(Aside) ' 

Flora. Pray what right have you, mistress, to j 
ask that question ? 

Jms. No matter for that, I can shew a better title 
to him than you, I believe. 

Flora. What has he given thee nine months 
earnest for a living title ? na, -ha ! 

Jnis. Don't fling your flaunting jests at me, Mrs. 
Boldface, for I wont take 'em. I assure you. 

Lis. So, now I am as great as the famed Alex- 
ander. But my dear Stattra and Boxana, don't 
exert yourselves so much about me ; now I fancv 
if you would agree lovingly together, I might, in a j 
modest way, satisfy both your demands upon use. 

Flora. Tou satisfy! No, sirrah, I am not to td 
satisfied so soon as you think, perhaps 

Jnis. No, nor I neither. What, do you make no 
difference between us? 
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Flora. Tou pitiful fellow, you! What! you 
fancy, I warrant, that I gave myself the trouble of 
dogging you out of lore to your filthy person ; but 
you are mistaken, sirrah; it was to detect your 
treacnery. How often have you sworn to me that 
you hated Inis, and only carried fair for the good 
cheer, she gave you; but that you could never like 
a woman with crooked legs, you said. 

Inis. How, how, sirrah, crooked legs! Ods, I 
could And in my heart— (Snaxhes up her petticoat a 
little.) 

Lis.. Here's a lying young jade, now. Pr'ythee, 
my dear, moderate thy passion (Coaxingly.) 

Inis. I'd have yon to know, sirrah, my legs were 
never - Tour master, I hops, understands legs 
better than you do, sirrah. {Passionately.) 

Lis. My master, so. 

(Shakes his head and winks.) 

Flora. I am glad I have done some mischief, 
however. (Aside.) 

Lis, (To Inis.) Art thou really so foolish to mind 
what an enraged woman says ? Don't you see she 
does it on purpose to part you and I? (Runs to 
Flora.) Could not you find the joke without put- 
ting yourself in a passion? you silly girl, you. 
Why I saw you follow us plain enough, and said 
all this that you might not go back with only your 
labour for your pains; but you are a revengeful 
young slut, though, I tell you that ; but come, kiss 
and be friends. 

Flora. Don't think to coax me, hang your kisses. 

Fel. {Without.) Lissardo! 

Lis. Odsheart, here's my master; the devil take 
both these jades for me, what shall I do with them? 
(Aside.) 

Inis. Ha! 'tis Don Felix's voice; I would not 
have him find me here with his footman for the 
world. (Aside.) 

Fel. (Without.) Why, Lissardo, Lissardo! 

Lis. Coming, sir. What a plague will you do ? 

Flora. Bless me, which way shall I get out? 

Lis. Nay, nay, yon must e'en set your quarrel 
aside, and be content to be mew'd up in this clothes- 
press together, or stay where you are, and face it 
out; there is no help for it 

Flora. Put me anywhere, rather than that; come, 
come, let me in. 

(He opens the press and she goes in. 

Inis. I'll see her hang'd before I'll go into the 

place where she la I'll trust fortune with my 

deliverance. Here used to be a pair of back stairs, 

I'll try to find them out. (Exit. 

Enter DON FELIX and FREDERICK. 

Fel. Was you asleep, sirrah, that you did not 
hear me call ? 

Lis. I did hear yon, and answered yon I was 
coming, sir. 

Fel. Go, get the horses ready; 111 leave Lisbon 
to-night, never to see it more. 

Lis. Heyday, what's the matter now ? {Exit. 

Fred. Pray tell me, Don Felix, what has ruffled 
your tempt* thus ? 

Fel. A woman. Oh, friend, who can name wo- 
man, and forget inconstancy ? 

Fred. This from a person of mean education were 
excusable ; such low suspicions have theii source 
from vulgar conversation; men of your politer 
taste never rashly censure. Come, tills is wme 
groundless jealousy. Love raises many fears. 

Fel. No, no; my earo conveyed the truth into 
ray heart, and reason justifies my anger. Oh, my 
friend, Violante's false, andx I have nothing left 
but thee, in Lisbon, which can make me winh ever 
to see it more: except revenge upon my rival, of 



whom I am ignorant Oh, that some miracle would 
reveal him to me, that I might through his heart 
punish her infidelity. 

Re-enter LISSARDO. 

Lis. Oh, sir! here's your father, Don Lopez, 
coming up. 

Fel. Does he know that I am here ? 

Lis. I can't tell, sir ; he asked for Don Frederick. 

Fred. Did ho see you? 

Lis. I believe not sir; for as soon as I saw him, 
I ran back to give my master notice 

Fel. Keep out of his sight then. [Exit Lissardo.'] 
And dear Frederick, permit me to retire into the 
next room, for I know the old gentleman will be 
very much displeased at my return without his 
leave. {Exit. 

Fred. Quick, quick, be gone; he is here. 
Enter DON LOPEZ, speaking as he enters. 

Lop. Mr. Alguazil, wait you without till I call 
for you. Frederick, an affair brings me here— 
which— requires privacy— so that if you have any- 
body within ear-shot, pray order them to retire. 

Fred. We are private, my lord; speak freely. 

Lop. Why, then, sir, 1 must tell you that you had 
better have pitched upon any man in Portugal to 
have injured than myself. 

Fred. I understand you not my lord. 

Lop. Though I am old, I have a son— Alas, why 
name I him ? he knows not the dishonour of my 
house. 

Fred. Explain yourself, my lord; I am not con- 
scious of any dishonourable action to any man, 
much less to your lordship. 

Lop. 'Tis false ! you have debauched my daugh- 
ter. 

Fred. My lord, I scorn so foul a charge. 

Lop. Tou have debauched her duty at least 
therefore instantly reitore her to me, or, by St 
Anthony, I'll make you. 

Fred. Restore her, ray lord! where shall I find 
her? 

Lop. I have those that will swear she Is here in 
your house. 

Fred. Tou are misinformed, my lord ; upon my 
reputation, I have not seen Donna Isabella since 
the absence of Don Felix. 

Lop. Then pray, sir, if I am not too inquisitive, 
what motive had you for those objections you made 
against her marriage with Don Guzman yester- 
day? 

Fred. The disagreeableness of such a match, I 
fear'd would give your daughter cause to curse her 
duty, if she complied with your demands; mat 
was all, my lord. 

Lop. And so you helped her through the window, 
to make her disobey. 

Fred. This is insulting me, my lo-d, when I as- 
sure you, I have neither seen nor know anything of 
your daughter : if she is gone, the contrivance was 
her own, and jon may thank your rigour for it 

Lop. Very well, sir; however, my rigour shall 
make bold to search your house. Here, call in the 
alguazil. 

Flora. (Peeps.) The alguazil I What in the name 
of wonder, will become of me ? 

Fred. The : alguazil I My lord, you'll repent this. 
En'er AlguaeU and Attendants. 

Lop. No, sir, 'tis you that will repent it J 
charge you, in the king's name, to assist nw In 
finding my daughter. Be sure you leave no purt 
of the house unsearched. Come, follow me. (Gets 
towards the door where Felix is; Frederick draws, and 
plants himself bef ere it.) f~^ 

• Fred. Sir. I must first know by what authority 
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you pretend to search my house, before you enter 
here. 

Alg. How, Bir, dare you presume to draw your 
■word upon the representative of majesty ? I am, 
sir, his majesty's alguazil, and the very quintes- 
sence of authority; therefore pnt up your sword, or 
I shall order you to be knock'd down; for know, 
sir, the breath of an alguazil is as dangerous as the 
breath of a demi-culverin. 

Lop. She is certainly in that room, by his guard- 
ing the door ; if he disputes your authority, knock 
him down, I say. 

Fred, I shall shew you some sport first. The 
woman you look for, is not here ; but there is 
something in this room which I'll preserve from 
your sight at the hazard of my life. 

Lop. Enter, I say, nothing but my daughter can 
be there; foroe bis sword from him. 
Enter DON FELIX. 

Fel Villains, stand off ! assassinate a man in his 
own house ? 

Lop. Oh, oh, oh, misericordia ! what do I see ! 
my son 1 

Alg. He, his son! Here's five hundred pounds 
good, my brethren*, if Antonio dies ; and that's in 
the surgeon's power, and he's in love with my 
daughter, you know : so seize him. 

Lop. Held, hold! Oh that ever I was born ! 

Fred. Did I not tell you yon would repent, my 
lord? What, ho! within there. 

Enttr VASQUEZ. 
Arm yourselves, and let not a man in or out but 
Felix. {Exit Vasquez. 

Fel Generous Frederick! 

Fred. Look ye, alguazil; when you would betray 
my friend for filthy lucre, I shall no more regard 
you as an officer of justice; but as a thief and rob- 
ber, thus resist you. 

Fel. Come on, sir; well shew you play for the 
five hundred pounds. 

Re-enter VASQUEZ and Servants. 

Lop. Hold, hold, alguazil; I'll give you the five 
hundred pounds ; that is, my bond to pay, upon 
Antonio's death, and twenty pistoles, however 
things go, for you and these honest fellows to 
drink: my health. 

Al§. Say you so, my lord; Why, look ye, my 
lord, I bear the young gentlsjnan no ill-will, my 
lord ; if t but get the five hundred pounds, my 
lord; why, look ye, my lord, 'tis the same thing to 
me whether your son be hang'd or not, my lord. 

Fel. Scoundrels I {Exeunt Ser rant*. 

Lop. Ay, well, thou art a good-natured fellow, 
that is the truth on't; come, then, we'll to the ta- 
vern, and sign and seal this minute. Oh, Felix, 
why wouldst thou serve me thus ? But I cannot 
upbraid thee now, nor have I time to talk. Be care- 
ful of thyself, for thou wilt break my heart 

[Exeunt Lope?, Alguazil, end Attendants, followed 
* bff Vasquez. 

Fel Now, Frederick, though I ought to thank 
you for your care of me, yet till I am satisfied as to 
my lather's accusation, for I overheard it all, I 
can't return the acknowledgments I owe you. 
Know you aught relating to my sister I 

Fred I hope my faith and truth are known to 
you; and here by both I swear, I am ignorant of 
everything relative to your father* charge. 

Fel Enough; I do believe thee. Oh, fortune 1 
where wiU thy malice end ? 

Reenter VASQUEZ. 

Vat. Sir, I bring you joyful news, 

«.f tin,.**. *h a ma****? 
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Vas. I am told that Don Antonio is out of dangfiv 
and now in the palace. 

Fel. I wish it be true; then I'm at liberty to 
watch my rival, and pursue my sister. Pr*ythee, 
Frederick, inform thyBelf of the truth of this re- 
port 

Fred. I will this minute ; do you hear? let no- 
body in to Don Felix till my return. {To Vasquez.) 

lExit. 

Vas. I'll observe, sir. [Exit. 

Flora. (Pe"ps.) They have almost frightened me 
out of my wits— I'm sure -Now Felix is alone, I 
have a good mind to pretend I came with a mes- 
sage from my lady; but how then shall I say I 
came into the cupboard ? 

Re-enter VASQUEZ, who seems to oppose the entrance 
of somebody. 

Vas. I tell you, madam, Don Felix is not here. 

Via. {Within.) I tell you, sir, he is here, and I 
will see him. 

Fel. Whatnoiseisthat? 

Enter VIOLANTE. 

Vio. You are as difficult of access, sir, as a first 
minister of state. 

Flora. My stars! my lady here! (Shuts (he press 
elo*e.) 

FeL If your visit was design'd to Frederick, ma- 
dam, he is abroad 

Vio. No, sir, the visit }s to you. 

Fel. You are very punctual in your ceremonies, 
madam. 

Vio. Though I did not come to return your visit 
but to take that which your civility ought to have 
brought me. 

Fel. If my eyes, my ears, and my understanding 
lied, then I am in your debt ; else not, madam. 

Via. I will not charge them with a term so gross, 
to say they lied, but call it a mistake ; nay, call It 
anything to excuse mf Felix. Could I, think ye, 
could I put off my pride so far, poorly to dissemble 
a passion which I do not feel, or seek a reconci- 
liation with what I did not love? No law, whilst 
single, binds us to obey; but your sex are obliged 
to pay a deference to all womankind. 

Fel. These are fruitless arguments. 'Tie most 
certain thouwert dearer to these eyes than all that 
heaven e'er gave to charm the sense of man ; but 
I would rather tesr them out than suffer them to 
delude my reason and enslave my peace. 

Vio. Can yon love without esteem? and where 
Is the esteem for her you still suspect ? Oh, Felix, 
there is a delicacy in love, which equals even a re- 
ligious faith. True love never doubts the object 
it adores, and sceptics there will disbelieve their 
sight 

Fel Your notions are too refined for mine, ma- 
dam. 

Re-enter VASQUEZ. 
How how, sirrah, what do you want? 

Vas. Only my master's cloak out of this press, 
sir; that's all. 

Fel. Make haste, then. {Vasquex opens the press, 
and see* Flora.) 

Vas. Oh! the devil! the devllt {Exit 

Flora. DiBCOvar'd! Nay, then, legs befriend me. 

{Runs out. 

Vio. Ha! a woman conceal'dl Very well, Felix. 

FeL A woman in the press! 

Re-enter LISSABDO. 
How the devil came a woman there, sirrah? 

Lis. What shall I say now ? {Aside.). 

Vio. Now, Lissardo, shew your wit, to bring your 
master off. 

Lis. Off. madam? Nay. nay. nay. there, there 
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needs no. great wit to, to, to bring him off, 
for son did, and she did not come as, as, as a, a, a 
may say, directly to, to, to, 6peak with my 



Vio. I Bee by your stammering, Lissardo, that 
your invention is at a very low ebb. 

F§L *Sdeath, rascal 1 apeak without hesitation, 
tad the truth, too, or I shall stick my spado in your 
gnftj.. 

. Vio. No, no, your master mistakes ; he would not 
nai*»you speak the truth. 

Fel. Madam, my sincerity wants no excuse. 

Lis. I am so confounded between one and the 
other, tibat I can't think of a He. (Aside,) 

■ Fel. Sirrah, fetch me this woman back instantly; 
m know what business she bad here. 

Vio. Not a step ; your master shall not be- put to 
the blush \ come, a truce, Felix. Do you ask me 
no more questions about the window, and I'll for- 
give tfai . 

FtL I acorn forgiveness where I own no crime : 
but your soul, conscious of its guilt, would fain lay 
hold oi this occasion to blend your treason with my 



Vio. Insolent ! Nay, if instead of owning your 
faalt, you endeavour to insult my patience, 1 must 
tell you, sir, yon .don't behave yourself like that 
man of honour you would be taken for ; you ground 
your quarrel with me upon your own inconstancy ; 
*tts plain you are false yourself, and would make 
me the aggressor. It was not for nothing the fal- 
low opposed my entrance. This last usage has 
given me back my liberty; and now my father's 
will shall he obeyed without the least reluctance ; 
and so your servant [Exit. 

FtL Oh, stubborn, stubborn heart, what wilt 
toon do? Her father's will shall be obeyed; ha! 
that carries her to a cloister, and cuts off all my 
hopes at once; by heaven she shall not, must not 
leave me. No, she is not false, at least my love 
now represents her true, because I fear to lose 
her. Ha, villain, art thou here? (Turns upon Lis- 
eardo.) Dell me this moment who this woman 
was, and for what intent she was here concealed, 
or— 

Lis. hj, good sir, forgive me, and I'll tell you the 
Whole truth, (Kneels.) 

Fd. Out with it then. ^ 

Jfe It, it, it was Mrs. Flora, sir, Donna VJolante's 
woman. You muBt know, sir, we have had a 
smeafrjug kindness for one another a great while. 
Bhe was not willing you should know it ; so, when 
she heard your voice, she ran into the clothes-press. 
I would have told you this at first, but I was afraid 
of her lady's knowing it ; this Lithe truth, as I hope 
for a whole skin, sir. 

Fel. If it be not, I'll not leave you a whole bone 
in It Jtorah. Fly l and observe if Violante goes 
nlfeeftly home. 

Lis. Yes, sir, yes. 

Fel. Fly. you dog, fly I [Exit Lissardo.] I must 
convince, her of my faith. Oh 1 how irresolute is 
i». lover's heart I How absolute is a woman's 
pewerl 

In vain we strive their tyranny to quit j 
In vain we struggle/or tbe must subrntt. 

\Exit. 
SCENE IIL— The Terriero de Pa'sa. 
Enter COLONEL BRITON, ani ISABELLA veiled; 
GIBBY at a distance. 
CoL M. Then you say, it is impossible for me to 
wait upon yon home, madam? 
/to, I say, it is inconsistent with my circum- 



stances, colonel, and that way Impossible for me to 
admit of it 

Col. B. Consent to go with me, then. 1 lodge 
at one Don Frederick's, a merchant, just by here ; 
he is a very honest fellow, and I dare confide in his 
secrecy. 

Ins. Hal does he lodge there* Pray heaven t 
am not discovered. (Aside.) 

Cok B. What say you, my charmer? shall we 
breakfast together ? I have some of the best tea in 
the universe. 

Jsa. Pooh 1 tea 1 Is that the best treat you can 
give a lady at your lodgings, Colonel ? 

Col. B. Well hinted. (Aside.) No, no; I have 
other things at thy service, child. 

Jsa. What are these things, pray ? 

CoLB. My heart, soul, ana body, into the bar- 
gain. 

Jsa. Has the last no incumbrance upon it? Can 
you make a clear title, Colonel ? 

Col. B. All freehold, child; and I'll afford thee a 
very good bargain. (Embraces her.) 

Gibby. O'my saul, they mak muckle words about 
it, Ise sair weary with standing ; Ise e'en take a 
sleep. (Aside. Liu down.) 

Jsa. If I take a lease, it moat be for life, Colonel. 

Col B. Thou shalt have me as long, or as 
little time as thou wilt, my dear. Come, let's 
to my lodging, and well sign and seal this mi- 
nute. 

Jsa. Oh! not bo fast, Colonel; there are many 
things to be adjusted, before the lawyer and the 
parson comes. 

Col. B. The lawyer and the parson? No, no, you 
little rogue ; we can finish our affairs without the 
help of the law, or the gospel. 

Jsa. Indeed, but we can t, Colonel 

Col B. Indeed 1 Why. hast thou, then, trepanned 
me out of my warm bed this morning for nothing ? 
Why, this is shewing a man, half-famished; a wellr 
furnished larder, then clapping a padlock on the 
door, till you starve him quite. 

Jsa, If you can find in your heart to say grace, 
Colonel, you shall keep the key. 

Col. B. I love to see my meat before t give 
thanks, madam; therefore, uncover thy face, 
child, and I'll tell thee more of my mind. If I like 

yOU — 

Jsa. I dare not risk my reputation upon your \U, 
Colonel, and so adieu. (Going.) 

ColB. Nay, nay, nay; we must not part 

Jsa. As you ever hope to see me more, suspend 
your curiosity now; one step further loses me for 
ever. Shew yourself a man of honour, and you 
shall find mc a woman of honour. 

Col B. Well, for once HI trust to a bltnd bar- 
gain, madam. (Kisses hen hand. EpU Isabettaj Bv% 
I shall be too cunning for your ladyship! if tHboy 
observes my orders. Methink* these intrigues, 



which relate to the mind, are veryinsipid ; the con- 
versation of bodies is much more diverting. Hal 
what do I see? my meal asleep I Sirrah, did not I 



charge you to watch the lady? and is it thus you 
observe my orderB, you dog? 

(Kitki Gibby, who shrugs, tubs his eyes, 
and yawns. 

Gibby. That's true, and like yer honour; but I 
thought when yence you had her in yer ane hdnda, 
ye might a ordered her yel sel well eneugh with- 
out me, an ye ken, an like yer honour. 

Col. B. Sirrah! hold your impertinent Jongue, 
and make haste after her. If you don't bring me 
some account of her, never dare to' see my face 
again. [Exit. 
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Oibby. Ay, this ifl bonny wark, indeed! to run 
three hundred mile to this wicked town, and, be- 
fore I can well fill my weam, to be Bent a wbore- 
hunting after tbia black she-devil ! What gate sail 
I gang to speer for this wntcb now ? Ah, for a 
ruling elder, or the kirk's treasurer, or his mon ; I'd 
gar my master mak twa o'thiB. Bat I am sure 
there's na sic honest people here, or there wud na 
be sa mickle sculddudrie. 

Enter a Soldier, pasting along. 
Good mon, did ye see a woman, a lady, ony gate 
here awe e'n now ? 

Sol. Yes, a great many. What kind of a woman 
it it you enquire after? 

Oibbg. Geud troth, she's nakenspekle; she's aw 
in a cloud. 

Sol. What it's some Highland monster, which 
you brought over with you, I suppose. I see no 
tuch, not X Kenspekle, quotha ! 

Gibby. Huiy, huly, mon! the deel pike out yer 
can, and then ye'll see the bater, ye Portiguise 
tike. 

Sol. What says the fellow? (Turns to Gibby.) 

Oibby. Say ? I say I am a better fellow than e'er 
etude upon your shanks; and gin I heer mair 
o'yer dio, deel o'my saul, sir, Ise crack your croon. 

Sol Get you gone, you Scotch rascal, and thank 
your heathen dialect, which 1 don't understand, 
that youha'n't your bones broke. 

Oibby. Ay, an ye dinna understond a Scotsman's 
tongue, Ise see gin ye understond a Scotsman's 
gripe. Wha's the better mon now, sir? (Lays 
hold of him, strike* up his heels, aad gets astride over 
him.) 
VIOLANTE crosses the stage, Oibby jumps from the 

Soldier, and runs up to Violante. 
I tow, madam, but I am glad that ye an I are 
foregatberU {Exit Soldier. 

Vio. What would the fellow have? 

Oibby. Nothing away, madam, no worth your 
heart; what a muckle deal o' mischief had you like 
to bring upon poor Gibby ! 

Vio. The man's drunk. 

Oibby. In troth am I not And gin I had no found 
ye, madam, the laird knows when I should ; for 
my master bad me ne'er gang hame without 
tidings of ye, madam. 

Vio. Sirrah, get about your business, or 111 have 
your bones drubbed. 

Oibby. Geud faith, my maister has e'en done that 
t'yer honds, madam. 

Vio. Who is your master, sir? 

Oibby. Mony a ane speers the gate they ken right 
weel It is no sa lang sen ye parted wi' him. I 
wish he ken ye hafe as weel as ye ken him. 

Vio. Poh ! the creature's mad, or mistakes me 
for somebody else; and I should be as mad as he, 
to talk to him any longer. 

[Exit into Don Pedro's House. 
Enter LISSAKDO. 

14s. So; she's gone home, I see. What did that 
Scotch fellow want with her ? I'll try to find it out ; 
perhaps 1 may discover something that may make 
my master friends with me again. 

Oibby. Are ye gone, madam? A deel scops in yeT 
company; forpmasweeseaslwas. But I'll bide 
and see wha's house it is, gin I can meet with ony 
civil body to speer at. (Turns and sees Lissardo.) My 
lad, wot ye wha lives there? 

Lis. Don Pedro de Mendoza. 

Oibby. And did you see a lady gang in but now ! 

Z&. Yea, I did. 

Oibby. And d'ye ken her tee? 

£«& » was ppuna Viplante, his daughter. What 



the devil makes him so inquisitive ? Here is some- 
thing In it, that's certain. (Aside.) 'Tis a cold 
morning, brother ; what think you of a dram? 

Oibby. In troth, very weel, sir. 

Lis. You seem an honest fellow; pr'ythee, let's 
drink to our better acquaintance. 

Oibby. Wi' aw my heart, sir; gong your gate to 
the next house, and Ise follow ye. 

Lis. Come along, then. [Exit. 

Oibby. Don Pedro de Mendoza; Donna Violante, 
his daughter; that's as right as my leg. now. Ise 
need na mare; I'll tak a drink, and then to my 
maister. 

m bring him new will mak his 7v art full blee; 
Oin he rewards it not, ded pimp for me. 

{Exit 

ACT IV. 

SCENE L— Violante's Lodgings. 

Enter ISABELLA, in a gay temper, and VIOLANTE, 

out of humour. 

Isa. My dear, I have been seeking you this half 
hour, to tell you the most lucky adventure. 

Vio. And you have pitched upon the most un- 
lucky hour for it, that you could possibly have found 
in the whole f our-and-twenty. 

Isa. Hang unlucky hours; I won't think of them ; 
I hope all my misfortunes are past. 

Vio. And mine all to come. 

Jsa. I have seen the man I like. 

Vio. And I have seen the man that I could wish 
to hate. 

tea. And you must assist me in discovering 
whether he can like me or not 

Vio. You have assisted me in suoh a discovery 
alreadyl thank ye. 

Jsa. What say you, my dear? 

Vio. I say, 1 am very unlucky at discoveries, 
Isabella ; I have too latelv made one pernicious to 
my ease ; your brother is false. 

Isa. Impossible! 

Vio. Mo8ttrue. 

Isa. Some villain has traduced him to you. 

Vio. No, Isabella, I love too well to truBt the eyes 
of others ; I never credit the ill-judging world, or 
form suspicions upon vulgar censures: no; I had 
ocular proof of his ingratitude. 

Isa. Then I atn most unhappy. My brother was 
the only pledge of faith betwixt us; if he has for 
felted your favour, I have no title to your friend- 
ship. 

Vio. You wrong my friendship, Isabella; your 
own merit entitles you to everything within my 
power. 

Isa. Generous maid ! But may I not know what 
grounds you have to think my brother false ? 

Vio. Another time. But, tell me, Isabella, how 
can I serve you ? 

Isa. Thus, then:— The gentleman that brought 
me hither, I have seen and talked with upon the 
Terriero de Passa this morning! and I find him a 
man of sense, generosity, and good-humour: in 
short he is every thing that I could like for a hus- 
band ; and I have despatched Mrs. Flora to bring 
him hither. I hope you'll forgive the liberty I have 
taken. 

Vio. Hither! To what purpose ? 

Isa. To the great universal purpose, matrimoy. 

Vio. Matrimony! Why, do you design to ask 
him? 

ha. No, Violante ; you must do that for me. 

Vio. I thank you for the favour you design mt, 
but desire to be excused : I manage my own affairs 
too ill, to be trusted with those of other people. J 
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can't, for my life, admire your conduct, to encou- 
rage a person altogether unknown to you. 'Twaa 
▼ery Imprudent to meet him this morning; but 
much more so to send for Urn hither, knowing 
what inconveniency you have already drawn upon 
me. 

Isa. I am not insensible how far my misfortunes 
have embarrassed you; and, if you please, will 
sacrifice my quiet to your Own. 

Vio. Unkindly urged I Have I not preferred your 
happiness to everything that is dear to me ? 

Isa. I know thou hast; then do not deny me this 
last request, when a few hours, perhaps, may ren- 
der my condition able to clear thy fame, and bring 
my brother to thy feet for pardon. 

Fata. I wish you don't repent of this intrigue. I 
suppose he knows yon are the same woman that 
he brought in here last night 

Isa. Not a syllable of that : I met him veiled ; 
and, to prevent his knowing the house, I ordered 
Mrs. Flora to bring him by the back-door into the 
garden 

Vio. The very way which Felix comes ; if they 
should meet, there would be fine work. Indeed, 
my dear, I can't approve of your design. 
Enter FLORA. 
Flora. Madam, the Colonel waits your plea- 
sure. 

Vio. How durst yon go upon such a message, mis- 
tress, without acquainting me ? 
Flora. So ; I am huffed for everything. 
Isa, 'Us too late to dispute that, now, dear Vio- 
lante; I acknowledge the rashness of the action, 
but consider the necessity of my deliverance. 

Vio. That, indeed, 1b a weighty consideration: 
well, what am to do ? 

Isa. In the next room I'll give yon instructions. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Flora, shew the Colonel into 

this. {Exeunt Flora, Isabella, and Viokmte. 

Re-enter FLORA, with COLONEL BRCTON. 

Flora. The lady will wait on you presently, 

sir. [SxU. 

Col. B. Very well. This is a very fruitful soil : I 

have not been here quite four-and-twenty hours, 

and I have three intrigues upon my hands already; 

but I hate the chase, without partaking of the 

game. 

Reenter VIOLANTE, veiled 
Ha! afine-sisedwoman; pray, heaven, she prove 
handsome. (Aside.) I am come to obey your lady- 
ship's commands. 

V*o. Are you sure of that. Colonel ? 
Col. B. If yon be not very unreasonable, indeed, 
madam. A man is bat a man. 

{Takes her hand and kisses it.) 
Vio. Nay, we have no time for compliments, 
Colonel 

Col. A I understand you, madam. Montrez moi 
voire ehambre. (Totes her inhtsarms.) 

Vio. Nay, nay, hold, Colonel: my bed-chamber 
Is not to be entered, without a certain purchase. 

Col B. Purchasel Humph! this is some kept 
mistress, I suppose, who industriously lets out her 
leisure hours. (Aside.) Look you, madam, you 
must consider we soldiers, are not overstocked with 
money; but weimake ample satisfaction in love: 
we have'a world of courage upon our hands now, 

Jon know. Then, pr'ythee use a conscience, and 
'11 try if my pocket can come up to your price. 

Vio. Nay, don't give yourself the trouble of 
drawing your purse, Colonel ; my design is levelled 
at your parson, if that be at your own disposal. 

Col B. Ay, that is ; faith, madam, and 111 settle 
It as firmly upon thee-^* 



Vio. As law can do it? 

Col. B. Hang law in love affairs; thou shalt have 
right and title to it out of pure inclination. A ma- 
trimonial hint again. (Aside.) 

Vio. Then you have an aversion to matrimony, 
Colonel? Did you ever see a woman, in all your 
travels, that you could like for a wife ? 

Col. B. A very odd question. (Aside.) Do yon 
really expect that I should speak truth, now? 

Vio. I do, if you expect to be dealt with, Col- 
onel. 

CohB. Why, then, yea 

Vio. Is she in your country, or this ? 

Col B. This » a very pretty kind of a cate- 
chism \—(Atxdt.^ In this town, I believe, madam 

Vto. Her name is— 

Col B Ay, bow is shecalTd, madam ? 

Vio. Nay, I ask yon that, sir. 

Col. B. Oh, oh! why, she is called— Pray, madam, 
bowls it you spell your name? 

Vio. Oh, Colonel ! I am not the happy woman, 
nor do I wish it. 

Col. B. No ! I am sorry for that What the devil 
does she mean by all these questions ? (Aside.) 

Vio. Come, Colonel, for once be sincere; perhaps 
you may not repent it 

CohB. This is like to be but a silly adventure; 
here's so much sincerity required. .{Aside,) Faith, 
madam, I have an inclination to sincerity; but I'm 
afraid you'll call my manners in question. 

Vio. Not at all; I prefer troth before compli- 
ment, in this affair. 

Col. & Why, then, to be plain with you, madam, 
a lady last night wounded my heart by a fall from 
a window, whose person I could be content to take, 
as my father took my mother, till death do us part; 
but whom she is, or how- distinguished, whether 
maid, wife, or widow, I can't inform you. Perhaps 
you are she? 

Vio. Not to keep you in suspense, I am not she, 
but I can give you an account of her. That lady 
is a maid of condition, has ten thousand pounds ; 
and, if you are a single man, her person and for- 
tune are at your service. 

Col. B. I accept the offer with the highest trans- 
ports; but say, my charming angel, art thou not 
she ? (Offers to embrace Iter.) 

Vio. Once again, Colonel, I tell you I am not 

she ; but at six this evening you shall find her on 

Terriero de Passa, with a white handkerchief in her 

md. Get a priest ready, and yon know the rest 

Col B I shall infallibly observe your directions. 



Bo-enter FLORA, hastily, and whispers Violante, who 
starts, and seems surprised. 

Vio. Ha! Felix crossing the garden, say you? 
what shall I do now ? 

Col. B. You seem surprised, madam. 

Vio. Oh, Colonel! my father is coming hither; 
and if he finds yon here I am ruined. 

CeL B. Odslife, madam 1 thrust me anywhere. 
Can't I go out this way ? 

Vto. No, no, no; he comes that way. How shall 



I prevent their meeting ? 
my bedchamber. 



Here, here; step into 



Col B. Oh, the best place in the world, madam. 

Vio. And be still, as you value her you love. 
Don't stir till you've notice, as ever you hope to 
have her in your arms. 

Col B. On that condition, 111 not breathe. {Exit. 
Enter FELIX. 

Fel. I wonder where this dog of a servant is all 
this while; But she is at home, I find. How 
coldly she regards me? (Aside.) You look, Vio- 
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lante, *fl if the sight of me were troublesome to 
you. 

Vio. Can I do otherwise, when yon have the as- 
Bnrance to approach me, after what X saw to-day? 

F* I. Assurance 1 rather -call it good-nature, after 
what I heard last night But such regard to honour 
have iin love to you, I cannot bear to he suspected, 
nor suffer you to entertain false notions of my 
truth, without endeavouring to convince you of my 
innocence; so much good-nature have I more than 
you. Violante. Pray, give me leave to ask your 
woman one question; my man assures me she 
Was the person yon saw at my lodginga . 

FloraJj. confess it, madam, and ask your pardon. 

Vio. Impudent baggage! not to undeoieve mo 
sooner : what business could you have there f 

Fel. Lissardo and She, it seems, imitate you and 
1. • 

Flora. I love to follow the example of my bet- 
ters, madam. 

Fel I hope I am justified— 

Vio. Since we are to part, Felix, there needs no 
justification. 

Fel. Methinks you talk of parting as a thing in- 
different to you. Can you forget how I have 
loved? 

Vio. I wish I could forget my own passion, I 
-should with less concern remember yours. But, 
for Mrs. Flora— 

Fel. Ton must forgive her. Must, did I say? I 
fear I have no power to impose, though the injury 
was done to me. 

Vio. 'Tie harder to pardon an injury done to what 
we love than to ourselves; but, at your request, 
Felix, I do forgive her. Go, watch my father, 
Flora, lest he should awake, and surprise us. 
• Flora. Yea, madam. [BxU. 

Fel Dost thou, then, love me Violante? 

Via. What' need of repetition from my tongue, 
when every look confesses what you ask ? 

Fel Oh ! let no man judge of love but those 
who feel it! what wondrous magic lies in one kind 
look ! One tender word destroys a lover's rage, and 
melts his fiercest passion into soft complaint Oh t 
the window, Violante; wouldst thou but clear that 
one suspicion! 

Vio. Pr'ythee, no more of that, my Felix ; a little 
time shall bring thee perfect satisfaction. 

Fet Well, Violante, on condition you think no 
more of a monastery, I'll wait with patience for this 
mighty secret 

Vio. Ah, Felix ! love generally gets the better of 
religion in us women. Resolutions made in the 
heart of passion ever dissolve upon reconciliation. 
He-enter FLORA, hastily. 

Flora. Oh, madam, madam, madam 1 my lord, 
your father, has been in the house, and locked the 
back door, and comes muttering to himself this 
way. 

Vio Then we are caught Now, Felix, we are 
undone. 

Fel. Heaven forbid! This is most unlucky! Let 
me step into your bed-chamber, he won't look under 
the bed ; there I may conceal myself. {Runs to the 
door, and pushes it open a little.) 

Vio. No, no, Felix, that's no safe placet my fa- 
ther often goes thither; and, should you cough, or 
sneeze, we are lost 

Fel Either my eye' deceived me, or I saw a man 
within. Ill watch him close. 

(Asbfe.) 

Flora. Oh, invention, invention t I have it, ma- 
dam. Here, here, sir: off with your sword, and 
111 letch you out a disguise, [Exit, 



Fel. She shall deal with the devil, if she conveys 
him out without my knowledge. {Aside.) 

Vio, Bless me I bow I tremble! 

Re-enter FLP&A, with a riding-hood. 

Flora. Here, sir, put on this. Be sure you don't 
speak a word. 

Fel Not for the Indies. (Pfds ©» *M 1#9*>) 

Ped. {Within.) Why, how earns the garden-door 
open? 

Enter DON PEDEO. 
Hal how now? Who have we here? 

Flora. 'Tis my mother, and please yon, air. (She 
and Felix curtsey.) , 

Fed. Tour mother! By St Andrew, she's a 
Btrapper! why, you are a dwar£ to her. How 
many children have you, good woman ? 

Vio. Oh, if he speaks we are lost! {Aside.) 

Flora. Oh! dear seignior, she cannot hear you; 
she has been deaf these twenty years. 

Ped. Alas, poor woman ! Why, you muffle her 
up as if she was blind, too; turn up her hood. 

Vio. Undone for ever! St Antony forbid. {Aside.) 
Oh, sir! she has the dreadfullest unlucky eyes- 
Pray don't look upon them ; I made her keep her 
hood shut on purpose. Oh, oh, oh, oh! 

Fed. Eyes! Why, what's the matter with her 
eyes? 

Flora, My poor mother, sir, is much afflicted 
with the colic: and, about two months ago, she had 
it grievously in her stomach, and w** over-per- 
suaded to take a dram of filthy English Geneva, 
which immediately flew up into her head, and 
caused such a defluxion in her eyes, that she could 
never since bear the day-light 

Ped. Say you so? Poor woman! Well, make 
her sit down, Violante, and give her a glass of 
wine. 

Vio. tiet her daughter give her a glass below, 
sir; for my part *ha has frighten'd we so, I shan't 
be myself these two hours. I am sure her eyes are 
evil eyes. 

Ped, Well, well, do so, Evil eyes! there are no 
evil eyes, child. 

Flora. Come along, mother. {Speaks aloud) 

Ped. Good bye, good woman, 

[Exeunt Felix and Flora. 

Vio, rm glad he's gone, {Aside.) 

Fed. Hast thon heard the news, Violante? 

Vio. What news, sir? 

Fed. Why, Vasquez tells mo, that Don tapez's 
daughter, Isabella, is mil away from her. father. 
Well, I'm glad my daughter baa as ftnaliaatton to 
mankind, mat my house is plagued with no suitors. 
(Aside.) 

Vio. This is the first word I ever heard of it: I 
pity her frailty. 

Ped. Well said, Violante. Next week X intend 
thy happiness shall begin. 

. Re-enter FLOBA. 

Vio. I don't intend to stay so long, thank yon, 
papai „ . ,-i; i vtAf&fr-) 

Ped. My lady abbess writes word, she tangs to 
see thee, and hasprovided everything to order tp 
thy reception. Thon wilt lead a happy Of*, neS 
girl, fifty times before that of matrimony; wheee 
an extravagant coxcomb might make a begga* of 
thee, or an ill-natured suriy dog break tn*fc§fcrL 

Flora. Break her heart! She had** geod hnve 
her bones broke as to be a nun; I am ewel had 
rather, of the two, (Aside.) You ere wondrous 
kind, sir ; but if I had snob a father, I know what 
I would Jo. nn( 

Ped. Why, what would yon do* minx ? h»? 

Flora, I would tell him I had as good a right and 
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title to the law of nature, and the end of tbe crea- 
tion, as he bad. 

Fid. Ton would, mistress ! who the devil doubts 
it ? A good assurance is a chambermaid's coal of 
arms; and tying and contriving, the supporters. 
Your inclinations are on tiptoe, it seems. If I 
were your father, housewife, I'd have a penance 
enjoined you, so strict, that you should not be able 
to turn you in your bed for a month. Tou are 
enough to spoil your lady, housewife, if she had 
not abundance of devotion. 

Vio. Fie, Floral are you not ashamed to talk 
thus to my father? You said, yesterday, you would 
be glad to go with me into the monastery. 

Flora. Did I? J told a great lie, then. 

Ped. She go with thee ! No, ho ; she's enough to 
debauch the whole convent Well, child, remem- 
ber what I said to thee : next week — 

Vio. Ay, and what I am to do this, too. (Aside.) 
I am all obedience, sir; I eare not how soon I 
change my condition. 

Fed. Well said, Violante. Well, child, I am 
going into die country for two or three days, to 
settle some affairs with thy uncle ; and when we 
return, we'll provide fqr thy happiness, child. Good 
bye, Violante ; take care of thyself. 

[Exeunt Don Ptdro and Violante. 

Flora. So; now for the Colonel. Hist, hiet! 
Colonel ! 

Re-enter COLONEL BRITON. 

Cot & Is the coast clear ? 

Flora. Yes, if you can climb ; for you must get 
over the wash-house, and jump from the garden- 
wall into the street. 

Col B. Nay, nay, I don't value my neck, if my 
inoegnita answers but the lady's promise. 

[Exeunt Colonel Briton and Flora. 
Re-enter FELIX. 

Fel. I have lain perdue under the stairs, till I 
watched the old man out (Violante opens the door.) 
'Sdeath, lam prevented. [Exit. 

Re-enter VIOLANTE. 

Vio. Now to set my prisoner at liberty. (Goes to 
the door where the Colonel urn hid.) Sir, sir, you may 
appear. 

Re-enter FELIX, following her. 

Fel May he so, madam ? I had cause for my 
suspicion, I find. Treacherous woman I 

Vio. Ha I Felix here 1 Nay, then airs discovered. 
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(Drops.) Villain, whoever thou art, come 
out, I charge thee ! *n<i take the 'reward of thy 
adulterous errand. 

Vio. What shall I say ? Nothing but the secret 
which I have sworn to keep, can reconcile this 
quarrel {Aside.) 

Fel A coward ( Nay, then, I'll fetch you out 
Think not to hide thyself: no ; by St Anthony! 
an aitar should not protect thee. [Exii t 

Vio* Defend me, heaven!. What shall I do? I 
must discover Isabella, or here will be murder. 
(Aside.) 

Re-enter FLORA. 

Flora, I have helped the' Colonel off clear, ma- 
dam. " . [Exit. 

Vio. Sayest thou so, my girl ? Then I am armed. 
Re-enter FELIX 

Fel. Where has the devil, in compliance to your 
sex, conveyed him from my resentment ? 

Vio. Him! whom do you mean, my dear, in- 

aulsitfve spark? Ha, ha, ha J will you never leave 
aese jealous whims ? 

Fel Will you never cease to impose upon me ? 
Vto. You impose upon yourself, my dear Do 



you think I did not see you? Yes, I did; and re- 
solved to put this trick upon you. 

Fel. Trick! 

Vio. Yes, trick. I knew you'd take the hint 
and soon relapse into your wonted error. How 
easily your jealousy is fired I I shall have a blessed 
life with you. 

Fel. Was there nothing in it then, but only to 
try me? 

Vio. Won't you believe your eyes ? 

Fel My eyes ! no, nor my ears, nor any of my 
senses; for they have all deceived me. Well, I 
am convinced that faith is as necessary in love as 
in religion; for the. moment a man lets a woman 
know her conquest, he resigns his senses, and sees 
nothing but what she'd have him. 

Vio. And as soon as that man finds bis love re- 
turned, she becomes as errant a slave as if she had 
already said after the priest 

Fel. The priest Violante, would dissipate those 
fears which cause these quarrels : when wilt thou 
make me happy ? 

Vto. To-morrow I will tell thee : my father is 
gone for two or three days to my uncle's : we have 
time enough to finish our affairs. But pr'ythee, 
leave me now, lest some accident should bring my 
father. 

Fel To-morrow, then. 
Fly swift ye hours, and bring to-morrow on ! 
But must I leave you now, my Violante ? 

Vio, You must, my Felix. We soon shall mee» 
to part no more. 

Fel. Oh, rapturous sounds ! Charming woman ! 
Thy words and looks have flll'd my heart 
With joy, and left no room for jealousy. 
Do thou, like me, each doubt and fear remove, 
And all to come be confidence and love. [Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I.— Frederick's House. 

Enter FELIX and FREDERICS. 

Fel. This hour has been propitious ! I am recon- 
ciled to Violante, and you assure me Antonio is qut 
of danger. 

Fred. Your satisfaction is doubly mine. 
Enter LISSARDO. 

Fel. What haste you made, sirrah, to bring me 
word it Violante went home. 

Lis. I can give you very good reasons for my 
ytay, sir. Yes, sir; she went home. 

Fred. Ohl your master knows that for he has 
been there himself, Lissardo. 

Lis. Sir. may I beg the favour of your ear? 

FeL What have you to say? 

(Whispers, and Felix seems uneasy.) 

Fred. Hal Felix changes colour at Lissardo's 
news. What can it be ? 

Fel. A Scotch footman, that belongs to Colonel 
Briton, an acquaintance of Frederick's, say you? 
The devil! If she be false, by heaven I I'll trace 
her. ( tVhispers Ids., and sends him off.) Pr'ythee, 
Frederick, do you know one Colonel Briton, a 
Scotchman? 

Fred. Yes, why do you ask me? 

Fel. Nay, no great matter: but my man tells me 
that he has had some little difference with a ser- 
vant of his, that's all 

Fred. He is a good, harmless, innocent fellow; 
I am sorry for it The Colonel lodges in my house ; 
I knew him formerly in England, and met him here 
by accident last night and gave him an invitation 
home. He is a gentleman of good estate, besides 
his commission; of excellent principles, and strict 
honour. I assure you. <jO( 
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F<i. la he a man of intrigue? 

Fred, Like other men, I suppose. Here he 
comes. 

Enter COLONEL BBITON. 
Colonel, I began to think 1 had loBt you. 

Col. B. And not without some reason, if you 
knew all. 

Fel. There's no danger of a fine gentleman's be- 
in* lost in this town, sir. 

Col. B. That compliment don't belong to me, sir ; 
but, I assure yon, I have been very near being run 
away with. 

Fred. Who attempted it? 

Col B. Faith! I know not; only, that she is 
a charming woman; I mean, as much as I saw of 
her. 

Fel My heart swells with apprehension. (Aside.) 
Some accidental rencontre ? 

Fred. A tavern, I suppose, adjusted the mat- 
ter. 

Col, B. A tavern? No, no, sir, she is above that 
rank, I assure you; this nymph sleeps in a velvet 
bed, and lodgings every way agreeable. 

Fel. How? a velvet bed! (Aside.) I thought yon 
said but now, sir, you knew her not 

Col B. No more I don't, sir? 

Fel How came you, then, so well acquainted with 
her bed? 

Fred. Ay, ay! come, come, unfold. 

Col B. Why, then, you must know, gentlemen, 
that I was conveyed to her lodgings, by one of 
Cupid's emissaries, called a chambermaid, in a 
chair, through fifty blind alleys, who, by the help of 
a key, let me into a garden. 

Fel. 'Sdeath ! a garden ! This must be Violante's 
garden. (Aside.) 

Cvl. B. From thence conducted me into a spa- 
cious room, told me her lady would wait on me 
presently; so, without unveiling, modestly with- 
drew. 

Fel. D—n her modesty! this was Flora. 

(Aside.) 

Fred, Well, how then, Colonel? 

Col. B. Then, sir, immediately from another 
door issued forth a lady, armed at both eyes, from 
whence such showers of darts fell around me, that 
had I not been covered with the shield of another 
beauty, I had infallibly fallen a martyr to her 
charms.; for, you must know, I just saw her eyes 
— «>ea, did i say? No, no, hold, 1 saw but one 
eye; though, I suppose, it had a fellow equally as 
killing. 

Fel. But how came you to see her bed, sir? 
'Sdeath ! this expectation gives a thousand racks 

(Aside.) 

Col B. Why, upon her maid's giving notice her 
father was coming, she thrust me into the bed- 
chamber. 

Fel Upon her father's coming? 

Col B. Ay, so she said; but, putting my ear to 
the key-hole of the door, I found it Was another 
lover 

Fel Confound the jilt! 'Twas she without dis- 
pute. (Aside.) 

Fred. Ah, poor Colonel! Ha, ha, ha! 

Col. B. I discovered they had had a quarrel, but 
whether they were reconciled or not, I can't tell; 
for the second alarm brought the father in good 
earnest and had like to have made the gentleman 
and I acquainted ; but she found some other strata- 
gem to convey him out 

Fel. Contagion seize her, and make her body 
ugly as her soul ! There is nothing left to doubt of 
now. Tie plain 'twas she. (Fred, and Col laugh.) 



Sure he knows me, and takes this method to insult 
me. 'Sdeath ! I cannot bear it (Aside.) 

Fred. So when she had dispatched her old lover, 
she paid you a visit [in her bed-chamber ; ha. 
Colonel? 

Col. B. No, plague take the impertinent puppy, he 
spoiled my diversion; I saw her no more. 

Fel Very fine; Give mc patience, heaven, or I 
shall burst with rage. (Aside.) 

Fred. That was hard. 

Col B. Nay, what was worse— but, sir, dear sir, 
do hearken to this, (to Felix.) The nymph that in- 
troduced me, conveyed me out again over the top 
of a high wall, where I ran the danger of having 
my neck broke, for the father, it seems, had locked 
the door by which I entered. 

Fel. That way I missed him. D—n her inven- 
tion. (Aside.) Pray, ColoneL (Col. and Felix laugh. 
—ha, ha, ha! it's very pleasant, ha, ha ! -was this 
the same lady you met upon the Terriero de Passa 
this morning? 

Col B. Faith ! I cant tell, sir ; I had a design to 
know who that lady was, but my dog of a footman, 
whom I had ordered to watch her home, fell fast 
asleep. I gave him a good beating for his neglect 
and I have never seen the rascal since. 

Fred. Here he comes. 

Enter GTBBY. 

Col B. Where have you been, sirrah? 

Oibby. Truth ! lee been seeking ye, and lik yer 
honour, these twa hours and mair. 1 bring thee glad 
teedings, sir. 

Col B. What have you found the lady? 

Oibby. Geud faith, ha' I sir; and she's called 
Donna Violante, and her parent Don Pedo de 
Mendoza: and, gin ye will gang wi* me, and lik 
yer honour, Ise make ye ken the hoose right 
weeL 

Fel Oh, torture, torture! (Aside.) 

Col B. Ha! Violante! That the lady's name 
of the bouse where my incognita is : sure, it could 
not be her ; at least it was not the same house, I 
am confident. (Aside.) 

Fred. Violante? 'Tis false; I would not have you 
credit him, ColoneL 

Oibby. The deel burst my bladder, sir, gin I lee 

Fel Sirrah, I say yon do lie, and 111 make you 
eat it, you dog; (ticks him.) and if your master will 
justify you— 

Col B. Not I, faith, sir! I answer for nobody's 
lies but my own. If you please, kick him again. 

Oibby. But gin he does, Ise na tak it sir, gin 
he was a thousand Spaniards! (Walks about in a 
passion.) 

Col B. I owed you a beating, sirrah, and I am 
obliged to this gentleman for taking the trouble off 
my hands; therefore, say no more, d'ye hear, air? 
(Apart to Oibby.) 

Oibby. i roth de I, sir, and feel tee. 

Fred. This must be a mistake, Colonel; for I 
know Violante perfectly well, and 1 am certain she 
would not meet you upon the Terriero de Passa. 

Col. B. Don't be too positive, Frederick. Now 
I have some reasons to believe It was that very 
lady. 

Fel. You'll very much oblige me, sir, if you'd let 
me know these reasons. 

Col B. Sir! 

Fel. Sir, I say I have aright to inquire into these 
reasons you speak of. 

Col B. Ha, na! really, sir, I cannot conceive how 
you, or any man, can have a right to inquire into 
my thoughts. 

Fel Sir, I have a right to everything that relates to 
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Violante. And he that traduces her fame, and re- 
fuse* to give his reason for it, is a villain. (Draws. 

Col. B. What the devil have I been doing ? Now 
blisters on my tongue by dozens ! (Aside.) 

Fred. Pr'ythee, Felix, don't quarrel till you know 
for what: this is all a mistake, I'm positive. 

CoL B. Look you, sir, that I dare draw my sword, 
I think will admit of no dispute. But though fight- 
ing's my trade, I am not in love with it, and think 
t more honourable to decline this business than 
pursue it This maybe a mistake ; however, I'll 
five yon my honour never to have any affair, di- 
lectly or indirectly, with Vlolante, provided she is 
jour Violante; but if there should happen to be 
another of that name, I hope you will not engross 
ill the Violantes in the kingdom. 

Fel. Your vanity has given me sufficient reason 
to believe I'm not mistaken. I'll not be imposed 
spon, sir. 

Col B. Nor I be bullied, sir. 

Fel. Bullied! 'Sdeath! such another word, and 
I'll nail thee to the wall. 

Col. B. Are you sure of that, Spaniard? (Draws.) 

Gibby. (Draws.) Say na mair mon. O' my saul, 
here's twa to twa. Dinna fear, sir. Gibby stonds by 
ye for the honour of Scotland. (Vapours about.) 

Fred. (Interposes.) By St Anthony 1 youBha'n't 
fight on bare suspicion : be certain of the injury, and 
then— 

Fel. That I will this moment; and, then, sir, I 
hope you are to be found. 

Col. B. Whenever you please, sir. [Exit Felix. 

Gibby. 'Sdeath ! sir, there ne'er was a Scotsman 
yet. that sham'd to shew his face. (Struts about.) 

Fred. So, quarrels spring up like mushrooms, in 
a minute, violante and ne were but just recon- 
ciled, and you have furnished him with fresh mat- 
ter of falling out again ; and I am certain, Colonel, 
Gibby is in the wrong. 

. Gibby. Gin I be, sir, the mon that tauld me leed ; 
and gin he did, the deel be my landlord, hell my 
winter-quarters, and a rope my winding-sheet, gin 
Idee not lick him as long as I can baud a stick in 
my hond, now see ye. 

Col. B. I am sorry for what I have said, for the 
lady's sake! but who could divine that she 
was his mistress? Pr'ythee, who is this warm 
spark ? 

Fred. He is the son of one of our grandees, 
named Don Lopez de Pimentell, a very honeat 
gentleman; but something passionate in what 
relates to his love. He is an only son, which 
may, perhaps, be one reason for indulging his 
passion. 

CoL B. When parents have but one child, they 
either make a madman or a fool of him. 

Fred, He is not the only child ; he has a sister ; 
but I think, through the severity of he* father, who 
would have married her against her inclination, she 
has made her escape ; and, notwithstanding he has 
offered five hundred pounds, he can get no tidings 
of her. 

Col B. Ha, how long has she been missing? 

Fred. Nay, but since last night, it seems. 

Col. B. Last night! The very time! (Aside.) How 
went she ? 

Fred. Nobody can tell ; they conjecture, through 
the window. 

CoL Aim transported ! This must be the lady 
I caught (Aside.) What sort of a womon is she ? 

Fred. Middle-sized, a lovely brown, a fine pout- 
ing lip, eyes that roll and languish, and seem 
to speak the exquisite pleasure her arms could 
give 



CoL B. Oh! I am fired with the description! 
'Tls the very she. (AHdej What's her name? 

Fred. Isabella. Tou are transported, Colo- 
nel. 

Col. B. I have a natural tendency in me to the 
flesh, thou know'st; and who can hear of charms 
so exquisite, and yet remain unmoved ? Oh, how 
I long for the appointed hour ! I'll to the Terriero 
de Passa, and wait my happiness; if she fails to 
meet me, I'll once more attempt to find her at 
Violante's, in spite of her brother's jealousy. (Aside.) 
Dear Frederick, I beg your pardon, but I had for- 
got I was to meet a gentleman upon business at 
five; 111 endeavour to dispatch, and wait on you 
again as soon as possible. 

Fred. Your humble servant, ColoneL [Sxit. 

Col. B. Gibby, I have no business with you at 
present [Exit. 

Gibby. Tbft's weet Now will I gang and seek 
this loon, and gar him gang wi' me to Don Pedro's 
hoose. Gin he'll no gang of himself, I se gar him 
gang by the lug, sir. Godswarbit ! Gibby hates a 
lee. [Exit 

SCENE IT.— Violante's Lodgings. 
Enter VIOLANTE and ISABELLA. 

ha. The hour draws on, Violante, and now my 
heart begins to fail me ; but I resolve to venture, 
for all that 

Vio. What, does your courage sink, Isabella? 

Isa. Only the force of resolution a little re- 
treated ; but I'll rally it again, for all that 
Enter FLOBA. 

Flora. Don Felix is coming up, madam. 

Jm. My brother! Which way shall I get out? 
Dispatch him as soon as you can, dear Violante. 

[Exit into the closet. 

Vio. I will. 

Enter FELIX, in a surly humour. 
Felix, what brings you back so soon ? Did I not 
say to-morrow ? 

Fel. My passion chokes me; I cannot speak I Oh! 
I shall burst! (Aside. Throws himself into a chair.) 

Vio. Bless me ! are you not well, my Felix? 

Fel. Yes— no— I don't know what I am. 

Vio. Hey-day! What's the matter now? Ano- 
ther jealous whim ! 

Fel. With what an air she carries it ! I sweat at 
her impudence. (Aside.) 

Vio. If I were in your place, Felix, I'd choose to 
stay at home when these fits of spleen are upon 
me, and not trouble suph persons as are not obliged 
to bear with them. (Here he affects to be careless of 
her.) 

Fel. I am very sensible, madam, of what you 
mean : I disturb you, no doubt ; but were I in a 
better humour, I should not incommode you less ; 
I am but too well convinced you could easily dis- 
pense with my visit 

Vio. When you behave yourself as you ought to 
do, no company so welcome : but when you reserve 
me for your ill-nature, I waive your merit, and con- 
sider what's due to mj self. And I must be so free 
to tell you, Felix, that these humours of yours will ' 
abate, if not absolutely destroy, the very principle 
of love. 

Fel. (Rises.) And I must be so free to tell you, 
madam, that since you have made such ill returns 
to the respect that I have paid you, all you do shall 
be indifferent to me for the future ; and you shall 
find me abandon your empire with so little diffi- 
culty, that I'll convince the world your chains are 
not so hard to break, as your vanity would tempt 
you to believe I cannot brook the provocation you 
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Vio. This is not to be borne. Insolent 1 Tou 
abandon 1 Your whom I hare so often forbade 
ever to see me more ! Have yon not fallen at my 
feet? Implored my favour and forgiveness? Did 
yon not trembling wait, and wish, and sigh, and 
swear yourself into my heart? Ungrateful man ! 
if my chains are so easily broken, as yon pretend, 
then you are the silliest coxcomb living, you did 
not break them long ago ; and I must think him 
capable of brooking anything, on whom such usage 
could make no impression. 

FeL I always believed, madam, my weakness 
was the greatest addition to your power; you 
would be less imperious, had my inclination been 
less forward to oblige yon. Tou have, indeed, for- 
bade me your sight, but yoor vanity, even then, 
assured you I would return, and I was fool 
enough to feed that vanity. Your eyes, with all 
their boasted charms, have acquired tihe greatest 
glory in conquering me. And the brightest pas- 
sage of your life is, wounding this heart with such 
arms ss pierce but few persons of my rank. {Walks 
about in a great passion.) 

Vio. Matchless arrogance 1 True, sir. I should 
have kept measures better with you, if the con- 
quest had been worth preserving; but we easily 
hazard what gives us no pain to lose. As for my 
eyes, you are mistaken if you think they have van- 
quished none but you; there are men, above your 
boasted rank, who have confessed their power, 
when their misfortune in pleasing you made them 
obtain such a disgraceful victory. 

Fel. Yes, madam, X am no stranger to your vic- 
tories. 

Vio. And what you call the brightest passage of 
my life, is not the least glorious part of yours. 

FeL Ha, ha! don't put yourself in a passion, 
madam, for I assure you, after this day, I shall 
give you no trouble. You may meet your sparks 
on the Terriero de Passa, at four in the morning, 
without the least regard to me : for when I quit your 
chamber, the world sha'n't bring me back. 

Vio. I am so well pleased with your resolution, 
I don't care how soon you take your leave. Bat 
what you mean by the Terriero de Passa, at four 
in the morning, 1 can*t guess. 

FeL No, no, no; not you. You were not upon 
the Terriero de Passa, at four this morning ? 

Vio. No, I was not ; but if I were, I hope I may 
walk where I please, and at what hour I please, 
without asking your leave. 

Fit Oh, doubtless, madam! and you might meet 
Colonel Briton there, and afterwards send your 
emissary to fetch him to your house ; and, upon 
your father's coming in, thrust him into your bed- 
chamber—without asking my leave. Tis no busi- 
ness of mine, if you are exposed among all the foot- 
men in town ; nay, if they ballad you, and cry you 
about at a halfpenny a-piece— they may, without 
my leave. 

Vio. Audacious! Don't provoke me, don't; my 
reputation is not to be sported with igoxng up to 
him) at this rate. No, sir, it Is not. (Bursts into 
tears) Inhuman Felix! O, Isabella! what a train 
of ills thou hast brought on me ! (Aside.) 

Fel. Ha! I cannot bear to see her weep. A 
woman's tears are far more fatal than our swords. 
(Aside.) Oh, Violante I— 'S death ! What a dog am 
I! Now have I no power to stir.— Dost thou not 
know such a person as Colonel Briton? Pr'ythee 
tell me, didst not thou meet him at four this morn- 
ing, upon the Terriero de Passa? 

Vio. Were it not to clear my fame, I would not 
answer thee, thou black ingrate! But I cannot 



bear to be reproached with what I even blush to 
think of, much less to act. By heaven! I have not 
seen the Terriero de Passa this day. 

Fel. Did not a Scotch footman attack you in the 
street, neither, Violante ? 

Vio. Yes; bat he mistook me for another, or he 
was drunk, I know not which. 

Fel And do you not know this Scotch colonel? 

Vio. Pray ask me no more questions ; this night 
shall clear my reputation, and leave you without 
excuse for your base suspicions. More than 
this I shall not satisfy you; therefore, pray leave 
me. 

Fel. Didst thou ever love me, Violante? 

Vio. HI answer nothing. You were in haste to 
be gone just now ; I should be very well pleased to 
be alone, sir. (She sits down, and turns aside J 

Fel. I shall not long interrupt your contempla- 
tion. Stubborn to the last (Aside.) 
' Vio. Did ever woman involve herself as I nave 
done. (Aside.) 

Fel. Now would I give one of my eyes to be 
friends with her; for something whispers to my 
soul she is not guilty. (Aside. Rt pauses; then 
pulls a chair, ani sits by her at a little distance, 
looking at her some time without speaking, then draws 
a little nearer to her.) Give me your hand at parting, 
however, Violante, won't you? (He lays hit hand 
upon her knee several times.) Won't you, —won't you 
—won't you? 

Vio. (Half regarding him.) Won't I do what? 

FeL Tou know what I would have, Violante. Oh, 
my heart! 

Vio. (Smiles.) I thought my chains were easily 
broke. (Lays her hand in his J 

Fel. (Draws his chair close to her, and kisses her 
hand in a rapture.) Too well thou knowest thy 
strength. Oh, my charming angel ! my heart is all 
thy own ! Forgive my hasty passion, 'tis the tran- 
sport of a love sincere. Oh ! Violante, Violante 1 

red. (Within.) Bid Sancho get a new wheel to 
the chariot presently. 

Vio. Bless me, my father returned 1 What shall 
we do now, Felix? We are ruined past redemp- 
tion. 

Fel No, no, no, my love ; I can leap from the 
closet-window. (Runs to the door where Isabella is, 
who closes it, and bolts herself in.) Confusion! 
somebody bolts the door within-side, ril see who 
you have concealed here, if I die for't Oh ! Vio- 
lante, hast thou again sacrificed- me to my rival? 
(Draws.) 

Vio, By heaven! thou hast no rival in my heart: 
let that sufflco. Nay, sure, you will not let my 
father find you here. Distraction ! 

Fel. Indeed hut I shall, except you command 
this door to be opened, and that way conceal me 
from his sight (He struggles with her to come at the 
door.) 

Vio. Hear me, Felix: though t were sure the 
refusing what you ask would separate us for ever, 
by all that's powerful you shall not enter here. 
Either you do love me, or you do not Convince 
me by your obedience. t 

FeL That's not the matter In deoate: I will 
know who is in this closet, let the consequence be . 
what it will Nay, nay, nay, yon strive in vain ; I 
will go In. 

Via. You shall not go in. 

Enter DON PEDBO.* 

Ped. Hey-day ! What's here to do ? * I will go 
In," and "you shan't go in," and " I will go In." 
Why, who are you, sir? 

Fel. 'Sdeath ! What shall I say now ? (Aside.) 
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Ped. Don Felix, pray what's your business in my 
bonse? Ha, sir! 

Vio* Oh, sir 1 what miracle returned yon home 
so soon? Some angel 'twas that brought my 
father back to succour the distressed. This ruffian, 
here, I cannot call him a gentleman, has committed 
sueh an uncommon rudeness, as the most profligate 
wretch would be ashamed to own. As I was atmy 
devotions in my closet— 

Fel. Devotions! 

Vio. I heard a loud knocking at my door, mixed 
with a woman's voice, which seemed to imply she 
was in danger. I flew to the door with the utmost 
speed, where a lady, veiled, rushed in upon me, 
who, falling on her knees, begged my protection 
from a gentleman, who, she said, pursued her. I 
took compassion on her tears, and locked her in this 
closet; but, in the surprise, having left open the 
door, this very person whom you see, with his sword 
drawn, ran in, protesting, if I refused to give her up 
to his revenge, he'd f oroe the door. 

FeL What, in the name of goodness, does she 
mean to do ? hang me ? (Aside.) 

Vio. I strove with hiui till I was out of breath, 
and had you not como iu as you did, he must have 
entered. But he's in drink, I suppose, or he could 
not have been guilty of such an indecorum. 

{Signs to Felix.) 

Ped. rm amazed ! 

FeL The devil never failed a woman at a pinch : 
what a tale has she formed in a minute ! In drink, 
quotha ! a good hint: I'll lay hold out to bring my- 
self oft*. (Aside.) 

Fed. Fie, Don Felix! No sooner rid of one 
broil, but you are commencing another. To assault 
a lady with a naked sword derogates much from 
the character of a gentleman, I assure you. 

FeL (Counterfeits drunkenness) Who? I assault a 
lady? Upon honour, the lady assaulted me, sir; 
and would have seized this body politio upon the 
kingla highway. Let her come out, and deny it if 
she can. Pray, sir, command the door to be 
opened, and let her prove me a liar, if she knows 
how. 

Ped. Ay, ay ! who doubts it, sir? Open the dopr, 
Violente, and let the lady come out Come, I war- 
rant thee he sha'n't hurt her. 

FeL No, no, I won't hurt the dear creature. 
Now, which way will she come off ? (Aside.) 

Vio. (Unlocks the door.) Come forth, madam; 
none shall dare to touch your veiL I'll convey yon 
out with safety, or lose my life. I hope she under- 
stands me. (Aside.) 
Re-enter ISABELLA, veiled, who crosses the Stage. 

Jml Excellent girl! {Exit. 

Fel. The devil 1 a woman! Til see if she be 
really so. (Aside.) 

Vio. Get clear of my father, and follow me to the 
Terriero de Passa, when all mistakes shall be recti- 
fied.' (Apart to Felix, and exit ; Felix offers to follow 
her,) 

Fed. (Praws his sword.) Not a step, sir, till t^e 
Judy be past your recovery ; I never suffer the laws 
of hospitality to be violated in my house, sir. 
Come, sir, you and I will take a pipe and bottle to- 



FeL D— n your pipe, and d— » your bottle. I 
hate drinking and smoking : and how will you help 
yourself, old Whiskers? 

Fed. As to smoking or drinking, you have your 
liberty; but you shall stay, sir. 

FeL But I won't stay ; for I don't like your com- 
pony : besides, I have the best reason in the world 
lor my not staying. 



PvLAjl what's that? 

FeL why, I am going to be married; and bo 
good bye. 

Fed. To be married ; it can't be 1 Why you are 
drunk, Felix 1 

FeL Drunk! Ay, to be sure! You don't this k 
I'd go to be married if I was sober. But drunk or 
sober, I am going to be married, for all that; and 
ityon won't believe me, to convince yon, I'll shew 
you the contract, old gentleman. 

Fed. Ay, do ! come, let's see this contract, then. 

FeL Yes, yes: I'll shew you the contract; I'll 
shew yon the contract Here, sir; here's the con- 
tract (DraasapiUol) 

Ped. (Starts.) Well, well, I'm convinced ; go, go 



-pray go and be married, sir. 



_es, yes, I'll go ; I'll go and be married; but 
sha'n't we take a bottle first? 

Fed. No,lno; pray, dear air, go nod be married. 

FeL Very well, very well; (going) but I insist 
upon your taking one glass, though. 

Fed. No, not now; some other time. Consider, 
the lady waits. 

FeL What a cross old fool! First he wUi, and 
then he won't; and then he will, and then he 
won't {Exit. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Here's Don Lopes de PimenteU, to wait on 
on you, seignior. 

Fed. What the devil does he want? He is. not 
going to be married, too. Bring him up; [Exit 
Serv J he's in pursuit of his son, I suppose. 
Bnter DON LOPEZ. 

Lop. I am glad to find you at home, Don Pedro ; 
I was told that yon was seen upon the road to— 
this afternoon. 

Ped. That might be, my lord ; I had the misfor- 
tune to break the wheel of my chariot, which 
obliged me to return. What is your pleasure with 
me, my lord? 

Lop. I am informed that my daughter is in your 
house. 

Fed. That's more than I know, my lord ; but 
here was your son, just now, as drunk as an em- 
peror. 

Lop. My son drunk! I never saw him in drink 
in my life. Where is he, pray, sir ? 

Ped. Gone to be married. . 

Lry. Married ! To whom ? I don't know that he 
courted anybody. 

Ped Nay, 1 know nothing of that; but I'm sure 
he shewed mo the contract Within there ! 

Enter a Servant. 
Bid my daughter come hither; she'll tell yon an- 
other story, my lord. 

Serv. She's gone out in a chair, sir. - 

Ped. Out in a chair I What do you mean, sir. 

Serv. As I say, air; and Donna Isabella wont in 
another, just before her. 

Lop. Isabella! 
. Serv. And Don Felix followed in another l I over- 
heard them all bid the chairs go to the Terriero de 
Passa. 

Fed. Ha J What busiaots has my daughter there ? 
I am confounded, and know not what to think. 
Within there! 

Lop. My heart misgives me plagutty. Cell ma an 
alguaxil, I'll pursue them straight [Exeunt 

SCENE m— The Street he/ore Don Pedro's House 
Enter LISSABDO. 
Lis. T wish I could see Flora: methinks I have an 
hankering kindness after the slut We must be 
leconciied. 
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Enter G1BBT. 

(itbbg. Aw my saul, air, bat Im Wythe to And thee 
hem now. 

Ls. Hatbrotber; give me thy head, boy. 

(KM* Na ee feet, ee ye me. Brether me ne 
brethere : I aeoro a lee ee mockle as a thief, ae ye 
now; and ye moat gang Intel this house with me, 
and justify to Donna Violante's face, that she waa 
the lady that ganf'd In here thia morn, see ye me, 
or the deel ha my saul, air, bnt ye and I shall be 
two folka. 

Lie. Justify it to Donna. Violante'a face, quotha 1 
for whet? Sore, yon dont know what yon aay. 

Qibby. Troth, de I, air, ae weel ae ye de; 
therefore, come along, and make no mair worda 
about it 

Lis. Why, what the devil do you mean? Don't 
yon consider yon are in Portugal ? la the fellow 
mad? 

Oibby. Fellow 1 lae none of yer fellow, air: 
and gin the place were hell, Td gar ye de me 
justice. (Lissardo going.) Nay, the deel a feet ye 
gang: (Lays hold of Wm, and knock* at the door.) 

Lis. Ha! Don Pedro himself; I wish I were 
fairly off. (Aside.) 

Enter DON PEDBO. 

Fed. How now ? What makes you knock so loud ? 

Gibby. Gin thia be Don Pedro's house, sir, I would 
apeak with Donna Violante, his daughter. 

Fed. Ha I What is it you want with my daughter, 
pray? 

Gibby. An she be your daughter, and lik yer 
honour, command her to come out, and answer for 
herself, and either justify or disprove what this 
cheeld told me this morn. 

Lit. So, here will be a fine piece of work. (Aside.) 

Fed. Why, what did he tell you, ha>? 

Oibby. By my sol, sir, lae tell you aw the truth ; 
my master got a pretty lady upon the how-de-cairt 
Pasaa, here, at five thia morn, and he gar me watch 
her beam : and, in truth, I lodged her here ; and 
meeting thia ill-favoured thief, see ye me, I 
spoored who she was, and he told me her name 
waa Donna Violante, Don Pedro de Mendoza's 



Ped. Ha! My daughter with a man abroad at 
live in the mottling! Death, hell, and furies ! By 
St Anthony, I'm undone. 

Oibby. Wounds, air! ye put her saint intul bony 



Fed. Who is your master, you dog you ? 

Oibbp. Yon dog you! 'Sbleed, air! don't call 
names. I wont tell you who my master fe, ee ye 
me now. 

Ped. And who are you, rascal, that know my 
daughter so well ? Ha ! (To Lissardo, and holding 
up his cane.) 

Lis. What shall I say to make him give this 
Sootoh dog a good beating? (Aside.) I know your 
daughter, seignior? Not I; I never saw your 
daughter in all my life. 

Oibby. (Knock* him down with his fist) Deel ha. 
my saul, ear, gin ye get no your earich for that lee 
now. 

Ped. What, hoe! Where are all my servants? 
Enter COLONEL BBITON, FELIX, ISABELLA, 

and VIOLANTE. 
Bates the house in pursuit of my daughter. 

Colt B. Hey-day ! What's here to do ? 

Qibby. This is the loon-like tik, an lik yer honour,. 
that sent me heme with a lee this morn. 

Pel. This is a day of jubilee, Llaaardo ; no quar- 
teffinf with him tide day. 



Lis. A plague take his flats! Egad! these Brttom 
are but a word and a blow. 

Enter DON LOPEZ. 
Lop. So, have I found you, daughter? Then yon 
have not banged yourself yet, I see. 
Cot B. But she is married, my lord. 
Married! Zounds! To whom? 
B. Even to your humble servant, my lord. 
If you please to give us your blessing. (Xctefe.) 
hop. why, herkye, mistress, are you really : 



Lop. ] 
Col I 



ried. (To Isabella.) 

lea. Beelly so, my lord. 

Lop. And who are you, sir? (lb Colonel Briton.) 

Col B. An honest North Briton, by birth, and a 
colonel, by commission, my lord. 

Lop. An heretic ! the devil ! (Holds up his hands.) 

Ped. She has played you a slippery trick, indeed, 
my lord. Well, my girl, thou hast been to see thy 
friend married Next week thou shalt have a 
better husband, my dear. (To Vtdante.) 

F>1 Next week is a little too soon, sir; I hope to 
live longer than that 

Ped. What do you mean, sir? Ton have not 



a rib of my daughter too, have you ? 

Ho. Indeed, but he has, sir, I know not how ; 
but he took me in an unguarded minute ; when 
my thoughts were not over-strong for a nunnery, 
father. 

Lop. Tour daughter has played you a slippery 
trick too, seignior. 

Ped. But your son shall never be the better for 
It, my lord; her twenty thousand pounds were left 
on certain conditions, and I'll not part with a shil- 
ling 

Lop. But we have a certain thing called law, shall 
make you do justice, sir. 

Ped. Well, we'll try that: my lord, much good 
may it do you with your daughter-in-law. 

Lop. I wish you much joy of your rib. 

[Exeunt Pedro and Lopez. 
Enter FBEDERICK. 

Fel. Frederick, welcome ! I sent for thee to be 
partaker of my happiness; and pray give me leave 
to introduce you to the eause of it 

Fred, Tour messenger has told me all, and I 
sincerely share in all your happiness. 

Col B. To the right-about, Frederick* wish thy 



*«to 



do, with all my soul ; and, madam, I con- 
gratulate your deliverance. (To Isabella.) Tour 
suspicions are cleared now, I hope, Felix? 

Fel They are ; and I heartily ask the Colonel 
pardon, and wish him happy with my sister ; for 
love has taught me to know, that every man's hap- 
piness consists in choosing for herself. 

Lis. After that rule, I fix here. (To Flora.) 

Flora. That's your mistake; I prefer my lady's 
service, and turn you over to her that pleaded right 
and title to you to-day. 

Lis. Choose, proud fool; I shan't ask you 
twice. 

Qibby. What say ye now, lass ; will ye ge yer 
hand to poor Qibby? (To Inis.) 

Inis. That I may not leave my lady, I take you at 
your word. And though our wooing has been Bhort, 
rll, by her example, love you dearly. 

Fel. Now, my Violante, I shall proclaim thy vir- 
tues to the world. 

Let us no more thy sex"s conduct blame, 
Since thou'rt a proof to thy ettrnal fame. 
That man has no advantage but then 
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THE CASTLE OF SORRENTO. 

A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT.— BY HENRY HEARTWELL. 




Blinral— « What do you want?*-- Ad ii, scene % 



Count Mubville. 
governor of soritento. 

BUNVAL. 

ACT I. 



I^rsmts $e|>resenicfc 



Germain, 
Officer. 
Corporal, 



Footman. 
Mrs. Belmont. 
Bosina. 



SCENE I.— On the right hand, one of the towers of 
the Castle of Sorrento; a ditch and parapet-wall 
dividing it from a large house placed on the left, 
with a latticed window over the door opening to a 
balcony. In the tower, a grated window about the 
Height of the balcony. A picturesque view of the 
country in the distance, mountainous, and with vine- 
yards. 

BOSINA appears at the latticed window. 

SONG.-BOSINA. 

x Evening's shadows now appear, 

All is hush'd and calm around— 
Hark! his well-known voice I hear f 
Lit me fly to catch the sound. 



No; 'tis past, and silence reigns; 

Pensive, still, J mourn his fate: 
In his tower he still remains ; 

Here, alas I in vain I wait. 

Evening's shadows now appear. 

All is hush'd and calm around— 
Bark ! again his voice I hear; 
Yes, rve caught the well-known sound. 
BLLNVAL, in a red hussar Jacket, his hair dishevelled, 
and his whole appearance neglected, appears at the 
grated window of the prison. 



Blin. 
Eos. 



fcUET.— BLINVAL and BOSINA. 

Bark ! again that heavenly voice. 

Yes, 'tis he; why throbs my hear it 
By turns I sigh, by turns rejoice; 

Vmfix'd, (hough reason says deport 
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Blin. Oh I what joy, what bliss lfeel ! 

Boa Ah i could my prayers your anguish hefllt 

Blin. Street, heavenly maid, my griefs are past, 
toy prison now a palace seems ; 
Speak, will the pleasing vision last f 
Or are my raptures fleeting dreams t 
Bob. Ah I co><ld Rosina's prayers ami'-. 

How soon those heavy bars should fall I 
Ah I could Rosina's tears prevail, 
Mow swift you'd pass the hated wall I 

Blin, Ye gods, fm bless'd; what rapture's mine! 

Forgive that late I dar'd repine. 
Bos. Companion's tear— 
Blin. • ThejoysIfeel t — 

Bos. Bedews my cheek. 
Blin. No words reveal. 

Bos. Alas! poor youth,— 
Blin. How bless'd my lot /— 

Bos. How hard your fate I 
Blin. My grief S forgot, 

I'm blest d bevond what mortals know, 

Though fate has mark'd the world my foe; 

That cheering glance, that heavenly smile, 

Would tv'ry human care beguile. 

Bos. Alas 1 how hard the prisoner's lot ; 

Forsaken, by the world forgot. 
Blin. What joys I feel! 
Bos. How hard his lot I — 

Blin. I'm bless' d-indeed. 
Bos. By all forgot. 

Blin. My griefs are pasK 
Bos. Compassion's tear— 

Blin. Transporting sounds! 
Bos. four woes shall cheer. 

Ah ! would my fervent prayers ascend, 

Your painful sufferings soon should end. 
Blin. The prayers of virtue swift ascend, 

J feel my sufferings soon must end. 

(Blinval retires.) 

Ros. Heigh o! he sings no more. No, he is gone, 
and I am still left in incertitude, it's very -wicked 
of the Governor to keep so sweet a man cooped up 
in that huge, ngly tower. 

Enter GERMAIN, with a portmanteau and hat-box. 

Qer. (Knocks and calls at the (floor of the house.) 
Hallo, ho. ho I Within there, ho 1 

Ros. What can that be? 

Qer. Are you all dead? Bub down my hack, and 
let me have a spanking supper, for I'm con- 
foundedly sharp set. 

Ros. Pray, where do yon suppose yourself, that 
you're so much at home ? This is no inn. 

Qer. (Looking up. and taking off his hat.) Bumpers 
and Burgundy! there's a rogue's eye! (Aside.) 
Inn! Oh," no; Lord love your pretty face! the 
Widow Belmont would be quite shocked if I went 
to an Inn. 

Ros. Indeed! And who are you? 

Qer. One of king Cupid's corps diplomatique; 
ambassador of love; courier of Hymen; the 
faithful follower, though I precede my master, of 
Count Murville, captain m the death's head hus- 
sars, et c*tera— Germain, at your service. (Bowing.) 

Ros. Oh ! from our cousin Murville. Well, f u 
inform mamma. Provoking puppy I— at this mo- 
ment—he has chosen this time, \Aside, and exit. 
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Ger. She might as well have asked me to walk 
in. Mighty pleasant, no doubt, this at fresct*, to 
those who relish it; but for a gentleman who does 
Count Murville, captain in the death's head hus- 
sars, et cetera, the honour to adjust his mouatachlos, 
and to adorn his head, why, it's d— d scurvy treat- 
ment Hip, hallo I house 1 within there! (Knocks at 
the door.) 

Enter Footman, from the house. 

Foot. Hallo ! Who thunders so loudly t 
Qer. Why, me, to be sure. 
Foot. You! and who the devil are you? 
Qer. Ig that your respect to a valet-de-chambre ? 
Here, take my baggage, and know your distance. 

[Snatches up the portmanteau and hat-box, 
places them on the footman's shoulders, 
pushes him in, and follows. 



SCENE II— 1 Drawing-room at the Widow 
Belmont's. 

Enter this Footman and GEBMAIN. 

Foot. Sty .mistress Is at the Governor's, and you 
must wife She will speak with you here. (<Qoing.) 

Qer. But, Bir, respected sir, {bowing) If you are 
pleased to take your own sweet company awav, 
can't' you efend me an omelet and a salad, with a 
tew of your half-emptied flaskB? You understand ? 
and I don't think, without offence, t should lament 
your absence. 

Foot. Oh, sir, your most obedient But I am 
never purveyor, except where I'm a guest : you 
understand? [Exit. 

Qer. Well, now, &b I'm ft Christian sinner, that 
fellow deserves the galleys. I [wish my master 
would appear. Somehow, I'm never respected but 
for his sake. What can detain him at Naples ? Oh, 
I have it : the imprisonment of his young friend 
Blinval ; that fire-eating, mad rattlecap, who had 
nearly sabred his own coloneL What a cursed 
scrape ! Death by the articles of war. But he per- 
formed such prodigies in the last battle, and saved 
Count Murville's life, so he'll move heaven; earth, 
and the minister for his release. Oh I now I recol- 
lect, he is in this district, close prisoner in the old 
castle of Sorrento : if I could speak to him— No, 
no, poor devil, he is trapped like a rat, and can only 
be peeped at through his gratings. 

Enter BLINVAL, in the red hussar's jacket, without a 
sword. 

Blin. (Looking about, but not perceiving Germain.) 
This apartment excels the last; am I awake, «r is 
it all a dream ? 

Ger. (Not seeing him.) He is as wild as ft young 
Tartar, as obstinate as a young devil, but as sound- 
hearted as a young Englishman. Oh! a fins fellow 
that Blinval. 

Blin. (Turning quickly round.) Blinval! who calls 
me? •" 

Ger. (Starting.) Eh! what? Koj sure— yea, but 
it is; it is .our mad lieutenant (Runs and leaps on 
hu neck.) 

Blin. Germain! not hanged yet, but don't 
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strangle me, man. I'm here, you see, in spite of 
our old fusty colonel, safe, sound, and hearty, boy. 

titer But by what miracle? I thought you snug 
In one of the four towers of that d — d castle. 

BUn So thinks the governor, heaven help him, 
at this hour. But tell me, whose is this house ? 

0tr. The Widow Belmont's. 

BUn. Has she a daughter? 

Oer. Bosina; a great beauty; fresh, blooming, 
and sixteen. 

BUn Huzza! Then I shall bless the day I heard 
the rusty hinges of Sorrento creak. 

Oer. And were I in your place, I should curse it 
most furiously. But what with hunger, thirst, and 
curiosity, I'm in a desperate case ; pity me, sir, I 
have a craving appetite for your adventures. 

Blin. Shut up in the south tower, I one day saw 
the daughter of this house at a latticed balcony; 
woodbines and jessamines were round the wall, 
bnt they weren't half so fresh as the sweet little 
creature who eclipsed them. 

Oer. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord I I'm likely to be 
famished still, if we're to creep through the wood- 
bines. 

BHn. To the poinfc then : she kept her eyes long 
fixed on me; I tried to move her by croaking in my 
d— d hoarse voice, some melancholy ditties about 
captivity and so on. Every day, fresh attentions, 
fresh songs. This very evening my gaoler called 
me from a charming interview. I thrust him out, 
and, in a moment of passion, dashed an old ward- 
robe in a dark corner of my room to atoms. A 
folded paper caught my eye, I seized it eagerly ; it 
was directed— 

flier. How? 

Bhn. " To the unfortunate who succeeds me." 

Oer. And the contents ? 

Blin. A legacy from a poor devil of a prede- 
cessor ; he had been shut up in the same part of 
the tower for ten years ; but love had softened the 
hardships of his captivity. In short, the paper 
marked a secret avenue leading to the next house. 
1 descended, erept through a subterraneous pas- 
sage, climbed a cork-Bcrew staircase, reached a 
small door, and> upon pressing back a spring, 
jumped into that bedroom. 

Ger. And the entrance— 

Blin. Is concealed by that looking-glass. But 
tell me now, what brings your rogue's face to 
Sorrento? 

tier. Marriage. Tour friend Murville is cousin to 
the Widow; they have been long involved in a 
law-suit, and were compelled to correspond : the 
first letters were cold, the second more civil, the 
third touched on arrangements, and in the last they 
settled it, to wind up all in the old-fashioned way, 
by a marriage. 

BUn. Excellent! When will they solemnize ? 

Oer, The day's not fixed, for they have never 
met 

BUn. Not seen each other ! Then I'm established 
in the house. 

Oer. Eht how do you make that out? 

Blin. Dolt, dunderhead I I shall pass for Mur- 
ville; the Widow Belmont will receive, caress, 
feed, lodge, and— 

Oer. Marry you? 

BUn. No, nO; but 111 obtain an interview with 
my Bosina ; speak to her frequently, and breathe 
my vows of love and constancy in a purer air. 

Oer. In the meantime, they'll visit the south 
tower, find the bird flown, and send him back to 



whistle his soft notes in a foul air and a close 
cage. 

Blin. They visit me but twice a day; and till to- 
morrow's noon I'm safe. 

Oer. Granted; but will that negligee suit the 
lover? 

Blin. Oh! let me see. (Pauses.) I have been 
stopped by a banditti. 

Oer. Ha, ha, ha ! You're never at a loss ; always 
a tale atyour tongue's end. But my scruples— 

BHn. Have, like all other things, their price. 
(Shaking a purse.) Fifty louis for their repose. 

Oer. They're hushed. (Taking the purse.) 

BUn. But if I appear in this identical dress, I 
shall be known instantly by Bosina, and it would 
not be prudent to discover myBelf, even to her, too 
soon. 

Oer. What say you to my master's riding-coat 
and military hat? 

Blin. The very thing; run and fetch them; 
quick, quick. (Germain runs out and returns with 
them immediately.) 

Oer. (Helping Blinval on with his hat and coat.) 
So. And here comes the Widow, too, most oppor- 
tune. 

BUn. Attention, then, and to Our posts. Be- 
member, I have been robbed. 

Enter MBS. BELMONT. 

Mrs. B. (To Germain.) Is it you, sir, who wish to 
speak with me ? 

Oer. Yes, madam, it was 1 who galloped on joy- 
fully to announce Count Murville, but— oh, hea- 
vens I— 

Mrs. B. You alarm me. What has befallen 
him? 

Oer. Oh! bitter news! Speak, sir, yourself, for 
I want words, and --impudence. 

(Aside.) 

Mrs. B. What, is it you, cousin? 

Blin. As you perceive, and in no better plight 
(Looking at his dress.) 

Mrs. B. What has happened? 

Blin. Friendship, love, and anxiety, all urged me 
to hasten here ; unfortunately, a banditti— - 

Mrs. B. Bobbers? 

Blin. Stopped me some leagues from this. 

Ger. Five minutes later, and I had shared his 
fate. Oh, terrible ! 

Mrs. B. Bobbers ! 



TBIO.— BLINVAL, GEBMAIN, and MKS. BEL- 
MONT. 

BHn. Affection induced me a 1 ! dangers to brave, 

I mounted my horse in the dead of the night. 
Ger. This love had nigh shown him the way to his 

grave; 
When you hear h s escape, you'll he seiz'd with 

affright. 
Mrs. B. Such a hazard was wrong. 

Ger. But his reasons wer- strong. 

Blin. From the forest they rush'd full a score, at 

the least— 
Ger How he brags, how he lies I 

(Aside.) 
Blin. Taken thus by surprise— 

Mrs. B. Alas! all my fears, my alarms are w- 

creas'd. 
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With my back to a tree, 
Atom thrust dispatch' d three; 
Sevente n with drawn swords remain' d cir- 
cling me round — 
Gcr. Seventeen wtth drawn swords remained cir- 

cling him round, 
Mrs. B. Alas! could no aid, could no suoxur be 
found? 
Such a risk, such a state t 
Ocr. * faith I his ptri/s were great. 

Blin. The blood of six others soon redden'd my 

sword— 
Q er. What a bounce, what a lie I (Aside.) 

Blin. Not a creature came by— 

Mrs. B. Alas! sure, such numbers at last over- 



Blin. 



powefd. 
ith ten wo 



With ten woundt gaping wide. 
And six thrusts in the side, 
I fought till my blood in a torrent was 
povr'd. 
Ger. Hefoug.A till his blood in a torrent was 

pour'd. 
Blin, Then faintly J sank, by such odds over- 

powered. 
Mrs. B. Alas I what a state by such odds over- 
power d! 

Blin. Stretched on the ground for dead, the 
cowards rifled me, but fled on the Approach of tra- 
vellers, who, coming up, gave me every assistance 
in their power. 

Mrs. B. Good heavens! I fear you mnet have 
suffered much from the wounds you received. 
Have yon kept your chamber long? 

Blin. Hum ! I have been a good while confined; 
haven't I, Germain? 

Ger. That you have ; I can prove it. 

Blin. But, excepting a weakness, no inconvenience 
follows. 

Mrs. B. He is younger than I conceived, well 
made, and elegant (Aside.) My last letter must 
have convinced you I was desirous to have all 
points explained. 

Blin. On ! we'll explain ourselves off hand. Ger- 
main, endeavour to get me some decent clothes; 
I ashamed to see myself; I have the appear* 
ance— 

Ger. Of a mountebank, precisely. 

[Exit. 

Mrs. B. Now we're alone, we can discourse on 
business 

Din. Certainly; but at this moment, Tm so con- 
fused; the blows those rascals dealt, have made me 
so light-headed, so absent 

Mrs. B. Only one thing: it will be right to send a 
settlement to an attorney's. 

Blin. "Why, yes, it certainly will be quite right 
and necessary. 

Mrs. B. You consent, then, to keepthe farm ? 

Blin. The farml Oh! decided. Yes, yes, we'll 
koop the farm. 

Mrs. B. But we must recollect my daughter : she 
has just claims. 

Blin. The greatest possible. She is so beau- 
tiful! such a soft, tender air! so interesting, so 
charming ! 

Mrs. B. Really ! How can you tell all this ? Have 
you seen her? 

Blin. Seeu her! Yes, I— Oh! no: but I speak 
from report which is loud in her praise ; so, oblige 
me, and drop the suit 

Jets. B. Why, you forget— you drop the suit 



Blin. Do I? True, true: but my head's so con* 
fused, I can think only of our approaching happi- 
ness. 

Mrs. B. But I expected, I confess, a man of middle 
age, and you appear quite young. 

Blin. True; 1 have ever been thought young, and 
surely, cousin, that's no misfortune. 

Mrs. B. No ; but as reason and friendship form 
the basis of our union, though tempted to regard 
it as a defect, I am wiUng to hope we shall be 
both happy. I shall now leave you to give direc- 
tions for your comfort and accommodation. 

Enter GERMAIN. 

Germain, that room will be your master's. 

(Pointing.) 

Blin. (Aside.) By all that's fortunate, the secret 
door. 

Mrs. B. I'll prepare my daughter to receive you 
immediately; but recollect, a father-in-law snould 
be grave and sedate. Adieu t 

{Exit. 

Blin. Allons, Germain! the day's our own. Vie* 
tory, my boy! I'm grown so grave and steady, 
they'll not suspect I could invent this trick. 

Ger. Steady, with a vengeance! Ah! if you're 
other than Blinval, I shall look out for the world's 
end. 

Blin. But I'm determined to reform. 

Ger. Which way? 

Blin. By marrying. 

Ger. Why, faith ! if anything can tame a man, I 
believe that may. 

Blin, My stars all shine propitious! and every 
time my presence is required, I'll lock my door, 
glide to my prison, and whip back, no one the 
wiser. 

Ger. But my master in the meantime appears ; 
off goes my livery, and I'm cooped up in your 
agreeable south tower, for having touched upon 
the secret spring. 

Blin. I shall rejoice in such good company. But 
see, the sun peeps forth ; fogs, mists, and vapours 
fly; here comes tfosina. 

Ger. Then you'll dispense with me; so I'll escape 
to the more foggy regions, where savoury fumes 
exhale from the stew-pans, and the jolly butler dis- 
tributes his rich gifts from the Widow's cellar. 



[Exit. 



Enter BOSINA. 



Bos. ( Aside.) This, then, is my step-father; and 
I must be respectful, and so forth : so says mamma 
Heigho! 

Blin, (Aside.) She'll be astonished when she 
perceives the prisoner. 

(Going towards her.) 

Bos. (Starting.) Oh, heavens! Can I believe my 
eyes ? Hta very features! 

Blin. What startles you, my little cousin? have I 
already the misfortune to displease ? 

Bos. No, sir; no, certainly not that; but I was 
struck with the resemblance to a friend; yes, sir, 
an absent friend, too little known, and alas! too 
unfortunate. Pardon me, sir, but my tongue falters, 
my heart throbs, and my face burns. I must beg 
to retire. (Going.) 
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Blin. Don't leave me, cor. (Taking her hand.) 
Why withdraw your hand ? You would not be bo 
coy to my resemblance. 

Rot, Oh I yes, I should, because I ought to 
be so. 

Blin. But I shall be your father-in-law soon. 

Bos. True; but you are so like this friend, I 
should think still of him. 

Blin. You tremble. Happy Blinval l 

(Aside.) 

Bos. Yes, and my heart beats quick, just as it 
does when I see him. 

Blin. And mine just as it does when I see you— I 
mean your mother. She is like you. 

Bos. My mother 1 Ah I you are as young as your 
likeness. 

Blin. Looks are deceitful. But, Bosina, you must 
love me, if not for my own sake, for the sake of my 



Bos. Ah! but I don't love him; he is unfortu- 
nate, and I feel interested in bis fate, that's all. 

Blin. Yon pity him « I'll avow myself at once, 
mud- (Aside.) Dearest Bosina, I— I— (.4 footstep is 
heard.) Oh! here's this teasing, amorous Widow; 
she haunts me. 

(Aside, and walking about.) 

Enter MBS. BELMONT, with an unfolded note. 

Mrs. B. We shall have an addition to our party 
Cousin, you'll not object to an old friend of mine, 
whom I prepare you to esteem. 

Blin. A friend of yours ? I shall be happy to see 
him. I wish him at the devil with all my heart. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs. B. An honest, plain, rough Irishman. The 
laws of his country forbade him, as a catholic, 
serving in the armies of his own monarch, whom 
he adores ss the father of a great, free, and happy 
people. 

Blin. We have many brave Irish with our troops, 
all much esteemed : but who is your friend ? 

Mrt.B. A singular character; eccentric, and, at 
times, warm to a degree. His employment gives 
him an appearance of harsh authority, while, in 
reality, he is mild and humane. After this sketch, 
you will allow for a rough diamond. He wishes to 
be introduced to a soldier of your merit, and being 
within five minutes walk, comes without form— the 
Governor of the castle. 

Blin. (Starting.) Eh! who ? the Governor? (Walks 
about agitated.) All my unlucky planets must have 
joined. (Aside.) 

Mrs. B. Bun, haste, Bosina, give directions that 
the supper suit our guests. (Bosina, with her eyes 
fixed on Blinval, does not attend) Why ain't you 
gone? 

Bos. Oh ! the resemblance is astonishing. 

[Aside and exit. 

Mrs. B. How kind of our good friend, the very 
first hour you arrive. 

Blin. (Still walking about.) Oh, kind! Yes, yes- 
d— dkind! (aside)— kind to a degree; but I'm so 
dreadfully fatigued after fighting with the robbers, 
that 1 feel oppressed with sleep. 

Mrs. B. WelL we'll sup early, then. 

Ban. But can't we sun alone? On the footing we 
stand, a third is the devU 

Mrs. R (Smiling.) We will have opportunities 
' enough of being ttte-a-ttte, 



Blin. We have so much to say; the farm, the 
settlements, the attorney, the suit— 

Mrs. B. But your head is so confused. How- 
ever, there is no help, for he is already on the 
stain. 

Gov. (Without.) Easy, friend, easy; 'sblood! 

E>u'll have arm and all ; there, hang up my roque- 
ure, and let the sergeant wait. 
Blin. (Aside.) Now impudence stand my ally. 
There's no alternative. (Turns on one side, draws up 
the cottar of his coat round his face, pulls his hat oner 
his eyes, and stands with his arms folded) 

Enter the GOVEBNOB OF SOBBENTO. 

Gov. (Speaking as he enters.) If they ask for me 
here, tell 'em, remember, I'm just gone there, 
honey. Well, here and I'm come, quicker than my 
billet which got here first 'Faith! and the captain 
will rejoice to be made known to an old veteran 
who has had some hard knocks to secure him a 
snug retreat, and a good flask of laohryma christi 
to fight his battles over. Be introducing us, Widow ; 
I must tell him about my last campaign 

Mrs. B. Cousin; our friend, the Governor, 
cousin. Count Murville! the Governor of the 
castle. 

Blin. (Still with his back to them.) Three thousand, 
and the enemy thought five, with the advantage of 
a wood, but his right flank left in the air. 

Gov. Eh ? what ? By Saint Patrick, the most ex- 
traordinary fellow ! how long will he keep in the 
air? Hallo! Count Murville, here's ould O'Bourke 
O'Donnel, Governor of Sorrento, and— whew! 
(Whistling.) 'Sblood! he's as deaf as my invalid 
sergeant of artillery. Och ! and you'll have a nice 
husband. 

Blin. (Aside.) Paha! 'tis absurd, and 111 e'en 
brave the storm. 

Mrs B. Cousin, cousin! our friend, the Governor. 
How provoking! 

Blin. Eh! who? Oh! I beg pardon; I was ab- 
sorbed in a dull calculation. 

Gov. (Advancing.) No excuses, jewel, to ould 
O'Donnel (Starts back on seeing his face.) Och! 
what?— devil burn me!— yet, how could he get 
from the south tower? the strongest part of the 
whole castle, sure ! Och! it's impossible! haven't 
I bad the keys all under locks in my own room? 

Blin. (AU this time looks the Governor full in the 
face, and turns occasionally, with off 'ected surprise, to 
Mrs. Belmont.) I'm fortunate in attracting your 
notice. P'rythee, widow, what can this mean ? 

Gov. That Count Murville! Hubaboo! Bother- 
ation ! 'Faith ! it's a young wild devil of the death's 
heads, I have now snug enough there, between four 
walls, not a stone's throw from us. (Strutting up to 
him.) Sir, let me tell you, sir, that while O'Bourke 
O'Donnel governs the castle, he will govern and 
keep his prisoners safe, though they do break 
out 

Blin. Ha, ha, ha ! Widow, is your friend often 
thus ? What upon earth have I to say to your pri- 
soner ? Here I'm Count Murville. 

Gov. No, sir— 'sblood! here you are— zounds! 
here you are not Count Murville. Widow, he is as 
like one of my prisoners as two drops of whisky. 

Mrs. B. And this prisoner— 

Gov. Is a wild rogue that found the world not 
wide enough for his mad pranks; and has the 
happiness of exercising them at his liberty, in a 
nice room, five yards by ten, in the south tower. 
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Blin. He, ha, ha ! And you supposed he'd leaped 
your barrier, swam the wet ditch, and given your 
whiskered sentries sleeping draughts. 

Gov. Och ! he's as safe as bolts, walls, bars and 
chains can keep him. Sure, I know that, though 
he stands here just now. 

Mrs. B. Ah ! poor young man ! yon treat him too 
harshly. 

Gov. Taith! my orders are positive. But I 
soften as mnch as possible. Humanity Has a com- 
mand over me strict as the king's, and I obey both 
masters with pleasure. But this Blinval— 

Blin, Blinval! We served in the same corps, and 
were never asunder; he is as like me as if we'd 
been twins. 

Gov. Twins I Zounds t he's yourself. Well, well, 
as it's explained, yon can't be he, and you're well 
off; he's in a pretty mess. 

Blin. I'm as much grieved and suffer as much as 
if I were in his place, we were such friends. 

Go». Were you so ? 'Faith ! I have a mind— but 
you must take your oath— No, no, I won" t be satis- 
fled with that ; you must give me your honour. 

Blin. What do you mean? 

Gov. (To Mrs. B.) I can't be satisfied till I see 
them both in one spot, standing there, cheek by 
jowl, like two double cherries. He shall sup here. 

BKn. Who? 

Gov. Blinval. 

Blin. Sup here! Blinval! 

Mrs. B. It will be very kind, 

Blin. You must not think of it If it were known 
—his confinement's so strict— 

Gov. 'Faith! and I run some risk; but to oblige 
* friend— Och ! be easy, he shall sup here. 

Blin. There will be bloodshed, then; we have 
quarrelled most furiously. 

Gov. Quarrelled! Aha! that's the best news I 
have heard. It's the sure road to be as thick as 
mustard. You shall be friends. 

BKn. I. can never see him. 

Gov, You shall be friends. 

Blin. We two can't meet. 

Gov. Och ! be easy; I am the best hand in Italy 
at an accommodation. Didn't I make up the quar- 
rel at Balmudderv when honest Pat Holloway 
had pnt Captain woraghan's nose clean out of 
joint 

Blin. And how had be done that? 

Gov. 'faith! he bad squeezed it tight, between 
his finger and thumb a little. 



SONa-GOVERtfOB, 

Arrant what a big nose had the bold Captain Nord 

ghan! 
Pal Holloway he pulVd it tiU he made him to roar 

again. 

Whack fal de diddle! Shoot him through the 

middle. 
Whack fal de diddle ! Well-a-day ! 
Whack fal de diddle! Captain, through tfte 

middle, 
Och I shoot Paddy Holloway. 

But they chose me their seconds, and I gave my word to 

both. 
For second man to two men, is one mum that's third to 

both* 



Whack fal de diddle! A-r. 



OF SORRENTO. 

We met by a duck pond; cries bold Captain Nora- 

ghan, 
" Pat Holloway M shoot you, you never shall snore 

again." 

Whack fat de diddle I Ac 

Tlie Captain miss*d Pat, for it was not a lucky shot, 
Pat Holloway fired next, and a very fine duck ho shot. 
Whack fal de diddle ! Ac 

Then Is epp'd in be ween 'em; 'twas full time to take 

tt up; 
For a duel now is one shot a-piece, and then make it 

up. 

Whack fal de diddle! Shoot him through the 

middle. 
Whack fat de diddle! Well-a-day! 
Whack fal de raddle ! Shake each otlier's doddle, 
And fast friends they walfd away. 

LExit. 

Blin. (Aside.) I've no alternative; back to my 
prison. 

Mrs. B. How happy this will make poor Blinval ! 
Come, you must oblige me and be reconciled; it 
is my first request, and I insist on your com- 
pliance. 

Blin. Insist madam ! My injured honour brooks 
no interference. Seek not to thwart me ; some 
dreadful eonsequences might ensue, some conse- 
quences you cannot foresee. Insist, madam! I 
wish you a good night (Rushes into tho bed-chamber 
and locks the door.) 

Mrs. B. What madness and rudenes/i! I thought 
in Murvllle to have found mildness and sensfbuTty. 
Oh ! man, maul tax us not with deceit, when 
in your own proud sex there's such a proof 
of the wide difference between professions and 
actions. 

Enter ROSINA. 

Roe. Alone, madam! where is your oompany ? 

Mrs. B. Oh! Count Murville has retired to bis 
apartment for the night 

Roe. He is unwell, then ; poor young man ! 

Mrs. A No, no; he is quite well ; but he chose to 
retire. 

Ros. Sure, that's a little ungallant Then our 
nice supper's of no use. 

Mrs. B. His place will be supplied. The Gover- 
nor conceives there's a resemblance betwen Mur- 
ville and one of his prisoners, and is gone for the 
captive. 

Ros. What «he gay prisoner in the tower? Oh I 
there's a great resemblance; so striking! there's 
no mistaking it 

Mrs. B. Indeed ! Pray, Bosina. how came you to 
remark it 

Ros. (embarrassed) I heard it Ah! dear madam, 
I'll tell you all : every evening I've seen the prisoner 
from the staircase, balcony. I have sat there whole 
hours to hear him sing. He bewails his captivity. 
Complains that all the world forsakes him;, except 
me. Could I hear this and not be sorry for his 
fate? 

Mrs, B. Bosina, your simplicity affect* r»*» ** 
pity him in his distress is amiable^ but to I 
would be imprudent Be cautious,- then, ' 
nor sully with a fault one of the heart's beet ytztuea 
—compassion for the wifortnnfcto T ~ 
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song.-mrs. belmont. 

From pity's power thou neecTst not fly ; 
The tear the sheds adorns the eye ; 
And when down beauty's cheek it flows, 
More bright its radiant crimson glows. 

But there's a sigh, and there's a tear, 
That bids youth's roses disappear; 
Beware lest thine their influence prore, 
Beware lest pity turn to love. 

That tear is love's, and love's that sigh ; 
They fade tlte cheek, they dim the eye, 
Ah ! let not, then, thy artless bloom 
In sighs and tears so dire consume. 

Then, if thy heart tumultuous beat 
Whene'er thine eyes yon captive's meet. 
Away, nor more such danger prove, 
For soon thy pity would be love. 

[Exeunt. 
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tare, that's all. Bat I've some pleasure in reserve; 
there's an old friend hard by, though you've quar- 
relled, and you shall sup with him to-night; 1 am 
determined yon shall be reconciled; and, though 
Murville— 

Blin. {With qff 'ected surprise.) Murville! I esteem 
him more than I can express; but I cannot forget 
having cheated him out of a fine girL It was my 
fault; we are so alike, I easily passed in his place. 

Gov. Like! *Slife! but you had the same father. 
How it happened that's not my business, but you're 
brothers, or I'm not governor. Come, shall we 
march ? 

Blin. Willingly; and if yon bring us together, 
you will have worked a miracle. 

Gov. Hubaboo! honey, leave all tome. 'Faith! 
I'll not rest till you are face to face. 

Blin. Then your rest's gone in this world, take 
my word. 

Gov. Allans, done. Nous verrons. [fixeunL 



SCENE IIT.— BlinvaTs Room in the Prison* A large 
stone seen rolled from on* corner of a trap-door, 
and open opposite to it ; the ordinary prison door 
closed and secured by iron plates, large nails, Ac. 
The tables and chairs in confusion, a bureau over- 
turned and broken. 

Enter BLINVAL by the trap-door. He hurries in, 
roils the stone back, and puts the tables and chairs in 
their places, 

Blin. There, then, I'm safe. Now Mr. Governor, 
one instant to derange this mad head, and I'm at 
your service. (Pulls his hair out efform, and gives 
as much disorder as he can. to his appearance. A 
clanking heard of a chain.) Hark! Oh! my old 
buck, I must have had a few dips in the Shannon, 
too, not- to outwit your excellence. 

(Walks about in a melancholy manner with 
his arms crossed.) 

Enter the GOVERNOR o/SORRENTO. 

Qov. Och ! and you're there. Well, then, I'm an 
ould blockhead, and that's all. You may go back. 
(To the Guard outside.) Ah! what, my little EDI 
Colonel! Well, but what makes you so dismal? 
Don't be faint-hearted, boy; joy sometimes pene- 
trates even the walls of a prison. 

Blin. Joy! You are too generous, too much a 
man of honour, to add the pangs of raillery to my 
distress. Am I released? 

Gov. 'Faith ! and who told it you ? Fair and 
softly; only six months, and tired so soon! That's 
no great compliment I must confess. 

Blin. Paha! why, then, am I thus teased. 

(Dashes down one of the chairs in a passion.) 

Goo. And is there any other part of the king's 
furniture you would like to destroy ? Pray, make 
as free as with your own. 

Blin. I beg pardon ; > ou've been very kind to me, 
Governor; you've been very kind. 

Gov. Och! my dear boy, not a word more, I 
would attend you to the scaffold with the greatest 
pleasure imaginable; only don't break the furni- 



SCENE IV-~Mrs. Belmont's. 

Enter MRS. BELMONT and ROSIN A, GERMAIN 
following. 

Mrs. B. Acquaint your master, Count Murville, 
and from me, that the sooner he attends to his af- 
fairs elsewhere, the better. It must be equally un- 
pleasant to us both while he remains. 

Gc. Dear, dear! was there ever such an unlucky 
son of Adam? (Aside.)— Moat honoured madam, 
my master would break my head if i were so imper- 
tinent; and you yourself — Lovers' quarrels are, you 
know, madam — (goes to the bedroom, and tri?s the 
door.j—LoT&\ it's no use; I could as soon get at— 
even the prisoner in the south tower. 

Mrs. B. Well, when the Governor comes, we 
Bhull see. 

Ger. (Alarmed.) The— the— the what, ma'am? 

'Mrs. B. Certainly. What can that be to you? 

Ger. Ob! nothing, ma'am! nothing to me.— 
(Aside.) Here's a cursed scrape— But I have such a 
kind of a sort of a dread of a prison ever since an 
old hag of a gipsy told me I should live to be 
hanged.— (Aside.) And, if I could make him hear 
—And, madam, the very name (loud) of a Gover- 
nor makes my teeth- chatter, madam. 

Mrs. B. Well, well, you may retire. Desire my 
people to take care of you ; and, when your master 
chooses to appear, you shall be called. 

Ger. Truly, most benevolent lady, I most punc- 
tually obey your orders. What, boa! Gaspard, 
Diego, Janfron 1 here, you must take care of me. 
(Gets near the bed-room door, and calls loudly.) The 
Governor's coming. Somo more champagne.— 

(As he goes out he tnee's BUnval and the 
Governor of Sorrento enter in j; lihnval 
in his hussar jacket. Germain start 
back, and B'inval catches his arm, and 
threatens him.) 

Blin, (Speaking as he enters.) Ah ! my head's giddy 
with confinement I feel oppressed with the pure 
air. 

Bos. It is the prisoner. 

Mrs. M. The resemblance Is striking. 

Ger. (Aside.) The resemblance! then all is safe, 
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(Advancing to Blinval.) Ah ! air, I am glad to see 
you. 

Gov. (Putting him back.) And who the devil told 
you to be glad ? Arrah ! stand back, or I'll— stand 
back, I say! Ladies, I bring you a recluse, who, for 
some time has virtuously renounced the fickle 
vanities and false allurements of this life; and, like 
most penitents, per force. 

Blin. Past troubles are but as dreams, and this 
blessed moment (Looking at Rosina.) cheaply pur- 
chased by ages of captivity. 

Gov. But where's Murville ? Surely, he's not ob- 
stinate still. 

Blin. I was in hopes a difference in our youth— 

Gov. 'Slife! and my government. Scarcely an 
hour passes without such disputes at a mess dinner; 
'faith, and they're commoner than toasts, ay, and 
pass off as quickly. 

Mrs. B. He refuses all overtures. (The Governor 
and Mrs. B. talk apart) 

Blin. I lament it; but my misfortunes and my 
acknowledgments must, in the end, prevail. 

Ros. (AsideJ Charming young man ! What a 
good heart (To Blinval, first tn a faltering voice, 
theft more firmly.) I really tremble when I reflect, 
Bir. 'sow you have suffered in that ugly tower. 

Bhu. My captivity would have been insupport- 
able, but I was soothed by such an agreeable ob- 
ject 

Ros. (Aside.) Heigho! I hope that agreeable ob- 
ject presented itself from my balcony. 

Gop. (Advancing with Mrs. B.J Shut up! But it 
shan't be ; I am determined to see whether they be 
the same person, as they stand separately face to 
face. 

Mrs. B. (Smiling.) Tour prisoner appears 
younger. 

Ros. He has a softer voice. 

Gov. faith! and I see no difference. But I'll 
not stir, till he comes out : and, if he won't capitu- 
late, by your leave, Widow, we must proceed to 
storm. 



QUARTETTO— MRS. BELMONT, BUNVAL, and 
ROSINA. 

Gov. Knock, knock, knock! 

Knock at his door. Knock, thunder away / 

(They all knock loudly at the door.) 

The Governor commands, his voice obey. 
Blin. 1 doubt him much, but soon you'll see 

ffe'll ne'er come face to face with me; 

Yet on the watch he's fore' d to keep, 

While Blinval wakes— tell never sleep. 
Gov. A headstrong devil, won't he stir f 

(Knocking.) 

High time, I swear, this strife to close; 

Peep from your covert, surely— 

The Governor must interpose. 

(Knocking.) 
Bos. & Our joint endeavours must prevail, 
Mrs. B. When we request, he cant refuse ; 

Their e-mity's of no avail ; 
They must be friends, they can't but 
choose. 
Blin. Be silent, friends, his voice 1 hear. 
AIL He answers— listen, listen— so. 

Be silent ! draw, with caution, near. 

Be silent— 



THE CASTLE OP SOBREtfTO. 

Blin. Hark ! He answers— tfo. 

Ros. He doesn't stir— I'm sure His so. 

Blin. Be satisfied, he answers - No. 

Ros. Bid you hear him t 

(To Belmont.) 

Mrs. B. No. Bid you hear him t 

Gov. No. Did you hear him t 

Blin. No. 

Ros. He didn't stir—rm sure 'tis so. 

Blin. Be satisfied, he answers— No. 

Mrs.B. ) 

Gov. J- He didn't stir—fm sure His so. 



Ros- , 

Blin. Be satisfied, he answers ~No. 



ACTIL 



[Exeunt. 



SCENE JL—An Apartment at Mrs. Belmonfs. A 
table spread with wines and a dessert* 

The GOVERNOR, MRS. BELMONT, ROSINA. 
and BLINVAL, tn his own character, seated at 
supper. 

Gov. 'Faith, and upon my honour, but it's the 
most extraordinary thing I ever saw, either in 
England, Ireland, or all Italy. Such an obstinate 
mule 1 Oh ! if I had him for a few weeks in the 
castle! 

Blin. Things more unlikely have happened. 

Gov. Well, let me catch him there, and ho shall 
be in charity with all mankind before I let him 
loose. There's nothing on the whole earth so bad 
as obstinacy! I'm resolved never to quit this spot 
till be comes from that room. If I give up this' 
point it will be for the first time since I was chris- 
tened by my surname O'Flagherty. 

Blin. He will no more come from that room than 
I shall— who sit here. 

Gov. Then, by your leave. Widow, here I'm 
posted. He shall come out, by the god of war ! 

EnUr the Corporal of the Guard. 

Now, what the devil brings your impudence into 
this house? 

Corp. Governor, a stranger's arrived, and brings 
orders about the prisoner, BlinvaL 

Gov. Ah! tbis looks serious. (They all rue.) 
'Faith, my young gentleman, I am concerned; tnft 
you must make up your mind to the worst ; and, 
for the present back to the south tower. 

Ros. I'm distressed at this cross accident 

Blin. Indeed! then I'm happy. Blinval is not 
indifferent (A$i<*e.) 

Gov. Come, come, this is all very pleasant; but 
we've no time to lose. You must give up the ladies 
for the corporal 

Mrs. B. Through the indulgence of the Governor 
we shall soon meet 

Gov. Oh ! I'll be as indulgent as yon please. 
Corporal, conduct'the prisoner to the guard-room, 
and bid your officer lodge him safe in the south 
tower, and post a sentry at his door. I'll follow 
presently. 

{Exeunt Blinval and CorporaL 
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tt'a a bad business, Vm afraid. Drawn on his 
Colonel ! breach or subordination. Charge upon 
charge! These young fellows are so hot-brained, 
they think a dash of bravery comprises all military 
duties; it's the least part Who obeys best, beat 
commands, too; that is the soldier's creed. But 
this Murville— I'm resolved to keep np the block- 
ade: here I'm posted. 

Ros. Heigho! 

Gov. 'Sblood! my fair violet, what makes yon 
say u heigho!" Oh I if I could but knock off 
thirty of these hard years, 'faith, I'd soon change 
your note. 

Mrs. B. {Smiling.) You'd have no chance. 

Gov. No chance! 'Slife! but an honest Irish 
heart is worth the conquest (Rosina shakes her 
head, and sight.) Again! Widow, the little blind 
urchin has been at work. Come, ehild, confess 
what happy name would have been wafted on that 
deep-drawn sigh: make me your confidant, and 
youll find me a good ally. 

Mrs. B. Bosina, child, the Governor is an old 
friend ; your confidence will be well placed. 

{During the end of (hi* dialogue, the bed-room door 
opens, and Blinval with the great coat on, disguised as 
Murville, peeps through, stealing in quietly, and unper- 
ceived by any of the party.) 

Gov. And has this lover of yours my little dear, 
no name? 

Biin Oh! yes. yes, yes; he has a name, 
and I know it {They all turn round towards Blin- 
val.) 

Gov. Och! are you there at last, Mr. Murville? 
Come, if you please ; you shall just step with me 
to the castle, where you shall shake hands with my 
prisoner; and let me see you both in the same 
person, and together, and then I will believe you 
are not him. (Blinval creeps back to the bed-chamber. 
and nearly gains the door, when the Governor, per- 
ceiving his intention, catches his arm, and brings him 
backj No, honey, nol no, not quite so young. Yon 
must come fairly, or I shall call the guard. 

Blin. (Struggling.) Sir, do you know, I 
am— 

Gov. (Holding him.) Och! now be easy, friend, 
it is to know whether you are my prisoner or your- 
self; and to make you both come together, while 
you are separate, that I oblige you with my com- 
pany to the south tower. So, now be easy, or I 
must call the guard. Come, come— och I to be sure. 
now, andyou're not friends. 

Blin. Well, sir— (Aside.) Zounds! what shall I 
hit on, now ?— Well, sir, I'll attend yet; I'll follow 
—follow you presently. 

Gov. Follow! 'faith, in my couatry, friends 
always link themselves so doatingly— so, if you 
please, I must desire your arm, (Keeps hold of 
Blinval, and drags him off.) 

Mrs. B. (Having been previously talking apart with 
Bosina.) Bosina, I must now have some serious 
talk with you. Follow me to my dressing-room, 
and look for the indulgence of a fond mother, if I 
experience the candour and truth of a dutiful child. 

{Exit. 

Ros. Ah ! my heart beats so quick ! If I could 
steel for an instant to my balcony, and catch one 
good, fair view. But my mamma needn't mind 
poor Blinval, he will soon be removed. These 
despatches make me tremble. Oh ! if 1 could but 
steal him fairly from that ugly tower, they should 
never see him again. 



SONG.-ROSINA. 

Together, then, we'd fondly stray, 

O'er meadows green, thro' woodlands deep, 
Rejoicing tiew the lambkins play, 

And in the gurgling streamlet peeps 
No cankering cares our sleep molest, 

No frowning gaoler part ; 
Above the world, supremely blest, 

His throne Rcsina's heart. 

From haunts of surly men wt'dfty. 

My prufner safe I'd guard ; 
Secure from envy's prying eye, 

And love our bright reward. 
For him I'd cull Pomona's store, 

Nor from his side depart t 
Thus btess'd, could Blinval ask for more t 

His throne Rosina's heart. 
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SCENE IL— Blinvafs Apartment in the prison. The 
stone is so removed as just to admit of the possibili'y 
of his passing. A lamp burning on the table. The 
camp bid, near the secrtt avenue. Curtains drawn 
close and opposite to the common entrance. 

Gov. (Without.) Well, well! I shall be satisfied in 
a moment Sentry, your prisoner's safe ? 

Sentry. (Without.) All's well! 

Gov. Safe, you say; all's well? Corporal, post 
your guard on the stairs, and let nobody pass. (The 
keys are heard turning, the bars removing, and the 
chains falling.) 

Enter the GOVERNOB OF SOBBENTO holding 
BLINVAL, who is wrapped \n his surtout. 

Gov. Come, come— 'faith ! and you've been more 
tractable than I had hoped -But what makes you 



tremble? (Blinval appears smothering xi laugh.) Oh! 
he's a mighty, pretty, well-behaved, civil spoken 
fellow, and will make you any apology you please. 
-(Looking round.) Hallo! Why/sblood and ouns! 
where has he hidden himself? Zounds I is it pos- 
sible ? Oh ! no, no, no ; he must be gone to bed. 
Stand here a moment, Count while I wake him. 
(Goes towards the bed. Blinval watches his opportu- 
nity; and, at the instant the Governor has reached the 
bed, whips off the great coat, throws it into the opening 
behind the stow, which he moves back to its right 
place, concealing the trap-door, and sltps behind the 
bed, and into it.)— Ay, ay, poor devil! he has Just 
laid down to take a comfortable bit of a nap. Blin- 
val, Blinval ! 'Faith, he sleeps like a top! Who'd 
think a man could sleep so sound in misfortune ? 
Blinval l (Throwing open the curtams.) 

Blin. (Putting his head from the bed.) What do you 
want? 

Gov. Och! and you're there! Well, and why 
did you not spake out when you first saw my voice 
in your sleep? 

Blin. (Coming forward.) What can this mean? 
Governor, let me tell you, your behaviour, to a man 
in distress, is inexcusable. Why am I thus tor- 
mented, sir ? Leave me this instant, I insist ! 

Gov. Leave you! Faith and be easy, boy? 
Haven't I brought Murville ? You shall be friends 
— (Turning to the spot where he had left Blinded.) 
Why, zounds! how! that other fellow is off!— 
There, I see him! Hallo! Sentry sergeant, cor- 
poral! bring him fcack here. 
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Enter Corporal. 

Why did you let that fellow pane, and not shoot 
him for forcing yoof You a soldier I I'll have you 
all at the halberts, or I am not Governor, by St 
Patrick 1 

Corporal Governor, no one passed as. 

Gov. (Raising hit cane.) Ah! and get out with 
your d— d lies 1 Didn't X see him here, through my 
own eyes? And didn't I see the tail of his brown 
coat) as he skipped through the door ? Make your- 
self scarce, or 1 shall break my cane over your d— d 
thick head. (Advances on the Corporal, who runs off.) 
Well, well, you shall meet yet; I'll not be treated 
so by any Count in the kingdom! I'll after fcim this 
instant; ay, and he Bhall give me the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, when he has made friends with 
you, which shall be here, here, and before you're 
shot. lExiu 

RHn. Governor! Governor! (Following him.) 
Huzza ! I'm safe again. Love is like hunger, and 
will break through stone walla 

[ Watches the Governor fairly out. Whsn 
the prison door closes, listens s mo- 
ment, then rune to the movable stone, 
pulls it away, and exit through the 
trap-door. 



SCENE III.— A Grow leading to the castle. 

Enter GERMAIN, stealing along in silence, and 

alarm. 

Ger. Oh, dear! oh, dear ( All most out now, and 
the reward of my labour will he bestowed with in- 
terest Germain, thou art a fool ; and a court-mar- 
tial would decide it and 111 prove it " Gentlemen, 
the prisoner was a free man ; and, for fifty Louis, he 
abetted, assisted, connived at, and advised Lieu- 
tenant Blinvai, of the death's-head hussars, then 
and there prisoner in the castle— (Starting, and 
looking round,)— to represent the Count Murville" 
—Oh, lord! oh, lord} Talk of the devil, and he's at 
your elbow. {Exit. 



SCENE IV.— The outside of the Castle; an antique 
btUlding, with four towers, enclosed by a wet ditch. A 
draw-bridge vp ; cannon mounted, <fcc A view across 
the Bay of Naples. Mount Vesuvius in the distance. 
The scene t* by moontight, and the reflection throus 
upon the water. A Sentinel placed upon the ram- 
parts. 

Enter CQTJNT MTJRVILLE in the same uniform as 
BUnvats, the dress jacket of an hussar officer, and the 
tloak on the shoulder, ffe vieics the castle with atten- 
tion, andthen comes forward. 

Mur, Here, then, I am at last : and with the par- 
don I have despaired of obtaining. His warm tem- 
per hurried Blinvai Into an act which, though ex- 
cusable, in a young man, is death to a soldier. I 
can. in my turn, now give life. Yes, to the generous 
feelings of a monarch I am indebted for success, 
when interest and court favour failed. Blinvai, 
how rich the jrift! First, I'll embrace my friend : 
see him at liberty; then fly to my cousin, and 
seek that settled happiness Bar character bids me 
expect 



Entr GERMAIN. 

Ger (Aside, stealing forward) Not quite so fast, or 
I'm ruined.— (7b MurviUe.) Sir, you're welcome. I 
have obeyed all your orders; nay, sir, exceeded 
them, in my impatience to oblige - (aside.) myself : 
no lie there. 

Mur. Germain, I have no doubt of your fidelity. 
I am expected, then? 

Ger. No, sir, not yet; and if you could delay your 
visit for a short time, all things would be better ar- 
ranged; at present, sir, the apartment wh«ch has 
been occupied, fe not ready; and and— in short, 
Sir, you are not expected yet 

Mur. This appears strange. However, I have 
more serious business at present Attend me here ; 
1 Bhall despatch you with a message in a few mo- 
menta 

Ger. (Aside.) Serious business I Dear, dear! 
that's bo lucky ! If I can keep him at an inn a>i 
night there will be time for invention. 

Mur. (Pulling out his watch.) This loitering Gover- 
nor! Could 1 impart to him my feeling and an- 
xiety, he would be swift, indeed ; but the scenes 
that he is accustomed to, deaden his sensibility. — 
(The drawbridge is lowered.) Hark! the bridge 
lowers ; then there are some hopes. 

Ger. (Aside.) Hopes ! Oh ! that I could but creep 
into a snail's house to escape. He'll have dis- 
covered all, and I shall live to see the gipsy's 
prophecy fulfilled— I shall be hanged! 

Enter the GOVERNOR OF SORRENTO from the 
Castle, followed by the Lieutenant and an Officer ; 
when they are on the bridge, the Governor directs (he 
Officer to return to tlte castle; the bridge is again 
raised, and the Governor and the Lieutenant come for- 
ward to Murville. 

Mur. I presume, sir, the Governor ? 

Gov. 'Faith, sir, you have guessed right I am 
O'Rourke OTlagherty of the kingdom, and, as you 
say, governor of the castle. You have despatches 
from Naples. 

Mur. For the release of one of your state pri- 
soners : I have the packet in my hand. 

Gov. Welcome, sir, to Sorrento. I am seldom so 
pleased as when I wish my old acquaintances a 
good journey; though they are never grateful 
enough to wish to pay me a second visit 

Mur. I'm impatient to afford you that enjoy- 
ment. Here are my orders ; inspect them. Here's 
the king's seal ; they are correct (Delivering des- 
patches.) 

Gov. (Reading.) "Bhnvair— Och! I am re- | 

joiced— But we lose time. Lower the bridge!— 
Come, sir: a man's liberty must not be trifled 
with. | 

Ger. (Who has been skulking about with signs of 
fear. — Aside.) Oh! then, all's safe — tRuns up tofne 
bridge.) Hallo! within l Are you all deaf 1 Lower | 

the bridge. 

TRIO AND CHORUS. 

The GOVERNOR, MDRVILLE, and GERMAIN. 

Lower the bridge, what hoat attend. 
Loiter the bridge — 
Offl. Who's theret 

(The bridge it lowered again.) 
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Gov. The strictest discipline, you see, 

Within Sorrento's castle reigns : 
My rule is— regularity, 
And rm rewarded far my paint. 
(When ike bridge it downy a guard comes 
from the castle, leaving a sentinel at ike 
other side of the bridge, and returns again 
into the castle.) 

Offi. Advance! The countersign t 

(The Governor makes signs to MurvUle and 
Germain to remain still.) 

Gov. Rochelle! (Going to the Officer.) 

Offi- Correct! Pass friends, and all is well. 

Gov. Lieutenant,hasten,BlinvaVsfree. 

(Giving the ktys to the Lieutenant.) 

qIl \ Fly! soothe his anxious mind to peace. 
Got. Roar like a lion—liberty! 

1 Got. & } Fly ' ***** and * ai/€n hu re!eas * ' 
Mur. Tell him a friend, whose life he sav'd, 

Has joyous tidings to imparl. 

Tell him he's been so well behavd, 

He's my permission to depart. 

{Exit the Lieutenant over the bridge into the 
castle, ordering the Officer from the ram- 
parts to follow him, 

Och I honey sweet, what joys we feel— 

Transporting moment! yes, I feel— 

Tm glad he's free, but still Iftel— 

When gratitude the bosom warms. 

A generous act the bosom warms. 

Some symptoms strong of fierce alarms. 

Its glowing ardour you reveal 

Ah! could my tongue my joys reveal— 

Ah I could my tongue my fears reveal— 

Humanity, how bright thy charms ! 
Mar. &) m 'T would soon destroy those fancied 
Ger. j* charms. 

Enter the Officer from the castle. 

Gffl. Escaped, escaped! the prisoner's fled! 

[Exit Germain, hastily. 
The southern tower we've search' d in vain. 
Gov. Oh, heaven! am I alive or deadt 
Mur. Some mystery — 
Got. Some trick,'tis plain! 

To arms, to arms! Post sentries rowd! 

(An alarm, flourish of drums, Ac) 
Each avenue, each opening guard! 
Alive or dead, ril have him found. 
Bis sUppery tricks M soon reward. 

Enter Soldiers from the castle. 
To arms, to arms! the pris'ner's fled! 
Be must be found, alive or dead I 

[All the Soldiers go offi; but one party re- 
turns, bringing in Germain. 
As now we search' d the castle round, 
ThiefePow lurking near we found: 
Bis guilty looks declare that he 
Has help'd to set our prisoner free. 
I nothing know— in truth, 'tis sot 

Jf he got free, 

What's that to met 
rm innocent, so let me go. 
March! The dungeon straight prepare t 

He, for life, shall languish there. 

Treachery was his intent ; 
Mow he meets his punishment- 



Got. 



Got. 
Mar. 
Ger. 
Got. 
Mar. 
Ger. 
Got. 
Mar. 
Ger. 
Got. 



Offi. 
Got. 



Cho. 



Ger. 



Cho. 



Ger. Oh t door, good Mr. Governor, don't cram 
me into that abominable black castle, Aid I'M con- 
fess all 

Gov. Confess I Oh, oh! Then yon begin to 
squeak, do yon? 

Mur. Scoundrel I And have yon been accessory 
to his escape? 

Ger. Why, lord, sir, he had escaped before I bad 
any hand in the business. 
Mur. Explain. 

Ger. Why, you must know, then, that there's e 
secret communication between his prison and the 
Widow Belmont's. He has been borrowing under- 
ground, and playing at bo-peep between the two 
buildings like a rabbit in a warren. 

Gov. Has he so? 'Faith, then, I'll have my 
ferrets after him, and they'll soen bring him oat. 
Corporal, take a guard, and go to the Widow Bel- 
mont's, and recover the prisoner.-— (Exit Corporal 
with Guards.) So, then, this singular gentleman 
nas been catting himself in half, and has been a 
doable man after alL Then it was him I saw at 
the Widow's, and not Count MurvUle. 

Mur. You certainly never saw Count Morville 
there; for I am he, and never yet entered her 
doors; but bis reason for personating me I am at a 
loss to guess. 

Ger. Love was bis reason, sir. Love, you know, 
sir, will change a man into anything ; and if Miss 
Bosina be not as much Inclined to the prisoner as 
the prisoner is to her, I know nothing of the tender 
passion. 

Gov. Och I then, the little blind boy, Master 
Cupid, has been at work with them. 

Enter MBS. BELMONT and BOSINA 
Mrs. B. Governor, what is all this ? The confu- 
sion in my house— your guard— the— 

Gov. Be aisy, Widow, be aisy ! Here comes one 
that wiU dear up alL 

Enter BLIN VAL, guarded. 
So, Mr. Proteus 1 'Faith, and you're trapped ! 
What, then, you put the governor, and all his 
chains, bolts, bars, and sentries, at defiance. Eh 1 
here you have this pickle, your cousin ; but, give 
me leave, I must make known the real MurvUle. 
(Presents him to M a Belmont.) And that whip- 
start is my recluse of the south tower. Pretty 
sweet innocent 1 see how demure he seems. 
Eos. (Advancing.) Blinval! Oh I I'm so glad t 
Mur. My dear Blinval! give me your hand, and 
let me give you joy of the pardon wbioh I have ob- 
tained for yon, and just delivered to the Gover- 
nor. 

Blin. My pardon I Huzza t My dear friend ! I 
will, then, confess that— 

Mur. you may spare yourself that trouble, for 
Germain has told us alL Cousin, my friend Blin- 
val has had the ingenuity to find a secret communi- 
cation from his prison to that apartment ; and, I be- 
lieve your fair daughter made him explore it The 
Btate is benefited by the discovery; but he deserves 
to be made prisoner for life. Will you consent? 
Bosina has forged them, and he is, I dare be sworn, 
ready to hug his chains. 

Mrs. B. I have had proofs of my daughter's at- 
tachment, and if she'll venture on such a prison- 
breaker— She's her own mistress. (Blinval goes up 
to Bosina, who retires bashfully to Mrs. Belmont.) Nay, 
my child, you have my consent. Look up his heart ; 
and, like the Governor, temper your sway with 
gentleness. 
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FINALE. 



THE CASTLE OF SOEBENTO. 
Gov. 



Prisoner hen for Ifa M bet 
Let not/Mi our eVtt annoy, 
Smile, good friend*, andwith mjoy. 

Ononis. Let not foes our bUtt annoy, 4c 

Bon. Cupid's captive*, void of pain, 

Willing wear the marraige chain,' 
Hymen'ef'ttert pleating prove, 
When the tint* art forged by love, 

. Chora* Lit not foe*, 4c 



Here hat been ajUtetodo 
One hat all thu while been two: 
When (he parte*?* work it done, 
TwowiUcertatnhjbeone. 

Chorus. When the parsers wee* it done, 
Two wiU certainly be one. 

From Sorrento sprison free, 
PrWner here/or lift h/ttbe: 



Let not foe* our blUt annoy, 
Smile, good friends, and with 



utjoy. 



{Exeunt 
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ISABELLA; OB, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 

A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS— BY T. SOUTHERN. 




**ro».— ."Oh I com again, thy Bracm summons thee to ijfb and love."— 4tf iy, scene 2. 



Count Baldwin. 
Biron. 
BiroNns Sow. 
Carlos. 



$er*0W $e#reseni& 



VlLLBROY. 

Sampson. 
Maurice. 
Eomont 



AOTL 

8GBNE I— A Stre*. 

Enter VILLEBOY aw? CABLO& 

Car. This constancy of yours will establish an 
immortal reputation among the women. 

Ft/. If it would establish me with Isabella— 

Cor. Follow her, follow her : Troy town was won 
at last 

Vil. I have followed her these seven years, and 
now but live in hopes. 

Car. But live in hopes! Why, hope is the ready 
road, the lover's baiting-place ; and, for ought you 

> No. 11— Thb British Drama. 



Belford. 


1 Officers. 


Sancho. 


1 Isabella. 


Juan. 


1 Ladies. 


Bravoes. 


1 Nurse. 



know, but one stage short of the possession of your 
mistress, 

Vil. But my hopes, I fear, are more of my 
own making than hers ; and proceed rather from 
my wishes, than any encouragement she has given 
me. 

Car. That I can tell: the sex is very various; 
there are no certain measures to be prescribed or 
followed,, in making our approaches to the women. 
All that we have to do, I think, is to attempt then 
in the weakest part. Press them but hard, and th<4 
will all fall under the necessity of a surrender «v 
last That favour comes at onee; and, a 
when wo least expect it 
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a. t sb.atl be glad to f$nd it so., I'm ,gofcig to 
visit her. 

Car. What interest a brother-in-law can have 
w ith bjar, depend upon. 

Ft7. I know your interest, and I thank you. 

Car. You are prevented; see, the mourner 
comes: 
She weeps, as seven years were seven hours | 
So fresh, unfading is the memory 
Of my poor brother's, Biron's, death; 
I leave you to your opportunity. 

{Exit TiL 
Though I have taken care to root her from my 

house, 
I would transplant her into Villeroy's. 
There is an evil fate that waits upon her, 
To which I wish him wedded— only him : 
Hi 8 upstart family, with haughty brow, 
(Though Villeroy and myself are seeming friends) 
Looks down upon our bouse; his sister, too, 
Whose hand I ask'd, and was with scorn re- 

fus'd, 
Lives in my breast, and fires me to revenge. 
They bend this way. 

Perhaps, at last, she seeks my father's doors! 
They shall be shut, and he prepared to give 
The beggar and her brat a cold reception. 
That boy's an adder in my path : they come ; 
I'll stand apart, and watch their motions. 

{Exit. 

Enter VILLEROY and ISABELLA, with her 
Child. 

ha. Why do you follow me? you know I am 
A bankrupt every way; too far engaged 
Ever to make return : I own you have been 
More than a brother to me, my friend : 
And, at a time when friends are found no more, 
A friend to my misfortunes. 

Vil. I must be 
Always your friend. 

Isa. I have known, and found you 
Truly my friend : and would I could be yours ; 
But the unfortunate cannot be friends: 
Pray, begone, 
Take warning, and be happy. 

Vil. Happiness I 
There's none for me without you. 
What serve the goods of fortune for ? To raise 
My hopes, that you, at last, will share them wim 
me. 

Isa. 1 must not hear you. 

Vil. Thus, at this awftdjdf stance, I have served 
A sf>ven years' bondage. Do I call it bondage, 
When I can never wistUb be redeem'd? 
No, let me rather linger out a life 
•Dt expectation, that you may be mine, 
%'han be restored to the indifference 
Of seeing you, without this pleasing pain : 
I've lost myself, and never would be found, 
But in these arms. 

Isa. Ob, I have heard all this I— 
But must no more— the charmer is no 
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I have since lifed in contemplation, 

And long experience of your growing goodness : 

What then was passion, is my judgment now, 

Through all the several changes of your life, 

Conflrm'd and Bottled In adoring you. 
Isa. Nay, then, I must begone. If you are my 
friend, 

If you regard my little interest, 

No more of this. 

I'm going to my father; he needs not an ex- 
cuse 

To use me ill : pray leave me to the trial. 
Vil. I'm only born to be what you would have 
me, 

The creature of your power, and must obey, 

In every thing obey you. I am going ; 

But all good fortune go along with you. 
Isa. I shall need all your wishes. (Knocks.) 

Look'd! and fasti 

Where is the charity that used to stand 

In our forefathers' hospitable days 

At great men's doors, 

Like the good angel of the family, 

With open armB taking the needy in, 

To feed and clothe, to comfort and relieve them? 

Now oven their gates are shut against their poor. 
(She knocks again.) 
En'er SAMPSON. 




isband rises in the face ^ 
oy, and chides me for my* sir 4 
.forgive me, child ? 
it can I say ? 
_ JKents that make against my hopes 
Prevail upon my heart, and fix me more; 
When yet a virgin, free, and undisposed, 
I loved, but saw you only with mine eyes: 
I coold notj£$cb4he beauties of your souls 

to"'"* 



Samp. Well, what's to do now, I trow? You 
knock as loud as if you were invited: and that's 
more than I heard of; but I can tell you, you may 
look twice about for a welcome in a great man's 
family, before you find it, unless you bring it along 
with you. 

Isa. I hope I bring my welcome along with me: 
Is your lord at home ? 

Samp. My lord at home? 

Isa. Count Baldwin lives here still ? 

Samp. Ay, ay; Oount Baldwin doea live here; 
and I am his porter ; but what's that to the purpose, 
good woman, of my lord's being at home ? 

Isa. Why, don't you know me, friend? 

Samp. Not L not L mistress; I may have seen 
you before, or so ! but men of employment must 
forget their acquaintance; especially such as wo 
are never to be tho better for. (Going to shut the 
door.) 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Handsomer words would become you, 
and mend your manners, Sampson : do yon know 
who you prate to? 

Isa. I am glad you know me, nurse. 

Nurse. Marry, heaven forbid! madam, that I 
should ever forget you, or my little jewel: pray 
go in. (Isabella goes tn with her child.) Now, my 
blessing go along with you, wherever you go, or 
whatever you are about Fie! Sampson, how 
couldst thou be such a Saracen? A Turk would 
have been a better Christian, than to have done so 
barbarously by so good a lady. 

Samp. Why, look you, nurse, I know yon of old: 
by your good will, you would have a finger in 
everybody's pie ; but mark the end on'tl if I am 
called to account about it, I know what I have to 
say. 

Nurse. Marry, come up here! say your pleasure, 
and spare not Befuse his eldest son's widow and 
poor child the comfort of seeing him? She does 
not trouble him so often. 

Samp. Not that I am against il> nurse, but we ar* 
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bat servants, yon know : we must have no likings, 
but oy lord's, and moat do as we are ordered. But 
what fa the business, nurse ? You have been in the 
family before I came into the world : what's the 
reason, pray, that this daughter-in-law, who has so 
good a report in everybody's mouth, is so little set 
by by my lord ? 

Nurse. Why, I tell yon, Sampson, more or less ; 
111 tell the truth, that's my way, you know, with- 
out adding or diminishing. 

Samp. Ay, marry, nurse ! 

Burse. My lord's eldest son, Biron by name, the 
son of his bosom, and the son that he would have 
loved best, if he had as many as king Pyramus of 
Troy: this Biron, as I was saying, was a lovely 
sweet gentleman ; and, indeed, nobody oould blame 
his father for loving him ; he was a son for the 
king of Spain, heaven bless him ! for I was his 
nurse. But now I come to the point, Sampson; 
this Biron, without asking the advice of his friends, 
hand over head, as young men will have their 
vagaries, not having the fear of his father before 
his eyes, as I may say, wilfully marries this 
Isabella. 

Samp. How, wilfully t be should have had her 
consent, methinks. 

Nurse. No, wilfully marries her; and, which was 
worse, after she had settled all her fortune upon a 
nunnery, which she broke out of to run away with 
him. They say they had the church's forgiveness, 
but I had rather it had been his father' a 

Samp. "Why, in good truth, I think our young 
master was not in the wrong, but in marrying with- 
out a portion. 

Nurse, That was the quarrel, I believe, Sampson; 
upon tiiis, my old lord would never see him ; dis- 
inherited him : took his younger brother, Carlos, 
into favour, whom he never cared for before; and, 
at last, forced Biron to go to the siege of Oandy, 
whore he was killed. 

Samp. Alack-a-day, poor gentleman ! 

Nurse. For which my old lord hates her, as if 
she had been the cause of his going there. 

Samp. Alas, poor lady! she-has suffered for it; 
she has lived a great while a widow. 

Nurse. A great while, indeed, for a young woman, 
Sampson. 

Samp. Gad so! here they come : I won't venture 
to be seen. (They retire.) 

Enter COUNT BALDWIN, followed ty ISABELLA, 
and her child. 

C. Bald. Whoever of your friends directed you, 
Misguided and abused you— there's your way: 
What oould you expeot from me? 

Jsa. Oh ! I have nothing to expect on earth! 
But misery is very apt to talk : 
I thought I might be heard. 

C. Bald. What can you say ? 
Is there in eloquence, can there be in words 
A recompensing pow'r, a remedy, 
A reparation of the injuries, 
The great calamities, that you have brought 
On me and mine? You have destroyed those 

hopes 
I fondly raised, through my declining life, 
To rest my age upon ; and moBt undone me. 

Jsa. I have undone myself too. 

C. Bald. Speak it again; 
Say still you are undone ; and I will hear you, 
With pleasure hear you. 

Jsa. Would my ruin please you ? 
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C. Bald. Beyond all other pleasures. 

Jsa. Then you are pleased, for I am most un- 
done. 

C. Bald. I pray*d but for revenge, and heav*n has 
heard. 
And sent it to my wishes : these grey hairs 
Would have gone down in sorrow to the grave, 
Which you have dug for me, without the thought, 
The thought of leaving you more wretched here. 

Jsa. Indeed I am most wretched. 
I lost with Biron all the joys of life : 
But now its last supporting means are gone. 
All the kind helps that heaven in pity raised, 
In charitable pity to our wants, 
At last have left us : now bereft of all, 
But this last trial of a cruel father, 
To save us both from sinking, Oh, my child ! 
Kneel with me, knoek at nature in his heart : 
Let the resemblance of a once-loved son 
Speak in this little one, who never wrong'd you, 
And plead the fatherless and widow's cause. 
Oh, if you ever hope to be forgiven, 
As you will need to be forgiven too, 
Forget our faults, that heaven may pardon yours. 

C. Bald. How dare you mention heav'n? Call to 
mind 
Your perjured vows ; your plighted, broken faith 
To heav'n, and all things holy ; were you not 
Devoted, wedded to a life recluse, 
The sacred habit on, profess'd and sworn, 
A votary for ever ? Can you think 
The sacrilegious wretch, that robs the shrine, 
Is thunder-proof? 

Jsa. There, there began my woes. 
Oh, had I never seen my Biron's face, 
Had he not tempted me, lhad not fall'n, 
But still continued Innocent and free 
Of a bad world, which only he had pow> 
To reconcile, and make me try again. 

C. Bald. Your own inconstancy 
Reconciled yon to the world : 
He had no hand to bring you back again, 
But what you gave him. Circe, you prevail'd 
Upon his honest mind : and what he did 
Was first inspired by you. 

Jsa. Not for myself, for I am past the hopes 
Of being heard, but for this innocent; 
And then I never will disturb you more. . 

C. Bald. I almost pity the unhappy child: 
But being yours— 

Jsa. Look on him as your son's ; 
And let his part in him answer for mine. 
Oh, save, defend him, save him from the wrongs. 
That fall upon the poor ! 

C. Bald. It touches me, 
And I will save him. But to keep him safe, 
Never come near him more. 

Jsa. What! take him from me? 
No, we must never part; 'tis the last hold 
Of comfort I have left; and when he fails 
All goes along with him: Oh! could you bo 
The tyrant to divorce life from my life ? 
I live but in my child. 
No, let me pray in vain, and beg my bread 
From door to door, to feed his dally wants, 
Bather than always lose him. 

C. Bald. Then have your child, and feed him 
with your prayers. Away 1 

Jsa. Then heaven have mercy on me! 

[Exit, tcuh Child. 

C. Bald. You rascal slave, what do I keep you 
for ? How came this woman in ? ~ ~ T c 
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Samp. Why, indeed, my lord, I did as good as 
tell her before, my thoughts upon the matter. 

C. Bald. Did you so, sir? Now, then, tell her 
mine: tell her I sent you to her. There's one 
more to provide for. Begone, go all together. 
Take aay road but this to beg or starve in, bat 
never, never see me more. 

\Re drives them ojf before him. 
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SCENTS 1-The Street. 

Enter V1LLER0Y cm J CARLOS, meeting. 

W. My friend, I fear mask-but Isabella- 
The lovely widow's tears, her orphan s cries, 
Thy father must feel for them? No; I read, 
I read their cold reception In thine eyes. 
Thou pitieat them, though Baldwin—but I spare 

him 
For Carlos' sake ; thou art no son of his. 
There needs not this to endear thee more to ma 

(Embrace.) 

Car. My Vllleroy, the fatherless, the widow, 
Are terms not understood within these gates. 
You must forgive him, sir; he thinks this woman 
Is Biron's fate, that harried him to death : 
I must not thiDk on't, lest my friendship stagger. 
My friend's, my sister's mutual advantage, 
Have reconciled my bosom to its task. 

Vil Advantage ! think not I intend to raJee 
An interest from Isabella's wrongs. 
Tour father may have interested ends 
In her undoing; but my heart has none j 
Her happiness must be my interest, 
And that I would restore. 

Car. Why, so I mean. 
These hardships, that my father lays upon her. 
I'm sorry for, and wish I oould prevent ; 
But he will have his way. Since there's no hope 
Prom her prosperity, her change of fortune 
May alter the condition or her thoughts, 
And make for you, 

FHL She is above her fortune. 

Car Try her again. Women commonly love 
According to the circumstances they are In. 

Ft/. Commonly women may. 
Ho, though I live but in the hopes of her, 
And languish for th' enjoyment of those hopes; 
rd rather pine in a consuming want 
Of what I wish, than have the blessing mine, 
From any reason but consenting love. 
Obi let me never have It to remember, 
I could betray her coldly to comply : 
When a clear, gen'rous choice bestows her on 

me, 
I know to value the unequaU'd gift : 
I would not have it, but to value it 

Car. Take your own way ; remember, What I 
offer'd 
Game from a friend. 

Vil. I understand It so. 
TO serve her for herself, without the thought 
Of a reward. [Exit. 

Car. Agree that point between you. 
If you marry her any way, you do my feusmess. 
X now him : what his generous soul intends 
Ripens my plots. I'll first to Isabella. 
I must keep up appearances with her too. [Exit 



SCENE n-ABbim 

ISABELLA and ffiurte discovered, IsaMMison at 

ptay. 

Isa. Sooner or later, all things pass away, 
And are no more. The beggar and the king. 
With equal steps, tread forward to their end} 
The reconciling grave 

Swallows distinction first, thatmade us foes ; 
Then all alike lie down in peace together. 
When will that hour of peace arrive for me t 
In heav'n I shall find it Not in heaven, 
If my old tyrant father can dispose 
Of things above. But there his interest 
May be as poor as mine, and want a friend 
As much as I do here. <H~ 

Nurse. Good madam, be comforted. 

Isa. Do I deserve to be this outcast wretch* 
Abendon'd thus, and lost? But 'tis my lot, 
The will of heav'n, and I must not complain : 
I will not for myself ; let me bear aH 
The violence of your wrath ; but spare my child; 
Let not my sins be visited on him. 
They are; they must; a general ruin folia 
On everything about me: thou art lost, 
Poor nurse, by being near me. 

Nurse, I Can work, or beg, to do you service. 

Isa. Could I forget 
What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to. Wild, hurrying thoughts 
Start every way from my distracted soul, 
To find out hope, and only meet despair. 
What answer have I? 

Enter SAMPSON. 

Samp. Why, truly, very little to the purpose : like 
a Jew as he is, he says you have had more already 
than the jewels are worth \ he wishes yon would 
rather think of redeeming them, than expect any 
more money upon them. [Arfr. 

Isa. So : poverty at home, and debts abroad 1 
My present fortune bod : my hopes yet worse 1 
what will become of me ? 
This ring is all I have left of value now ; 
'Twaa given me by my husband ; his first gift 
Upon our marriage : I've always kept it 
With my best care, the treasure next my lifei 
And now but part with it to support life. 
Which only can be dearer. Take it, nurse, 
'Twill stop the cries of hunger for a time ; 
Take care of it; 

Manage it as the last remaining friend 
That would relieve us. {Emit Nvrse.] Heav'n con 

only tell 
Where we shall find another. My dear boy ! 
The labour of hfs birth was lighter to me 
Than of my fondness now ; my fears for him 
Are more, than in that hour of hovering death, 
They could be for myself. He minds me not ; 
His little sports have taken up his thoughts. 
Oh, may they never feel the pang* of mine ! 
Thinking will make me mad; why must I tWr 
When so thought brings me comfort? 

Enter tfurse. 

ffvrse. OH, madam ) yon are utterly flatted and 
undone; your creditors of all kinds are coffleia 
upon you; they have mustered up a regiment of 
rogues, that are come to plunder your house, and 
seize upon ail you have in the world ; they are be- 
low. Wh at will you do, madam ? 

Isa. Do! nothing! no, for I att born to Buffet. 
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inter OABLOS. 

Car. Oh, sister 1 can I oall you by that 
And be the bob of this inhuman man, 
Inveterate to your ruin ? 
Do not think I am akin to his barbarity. 
I most abhor my father's usage of you. 
Can you think j 

Of any way that I may serre you in ? 
But what enrages most my sense of grief, 
My sorrow for your wrongs, is, that my father, 
Foreknowing well the storm that was to fan; 
Has cfder'd me not to appear for yon. 

Isa. I thank your pity ; my poor husband fell 
For disobeying him; do not you stay 
To venture Ms displeasure too for me. 

Car. You must resolve on something. [Exit. 

Isa. Let my fate 
Determine forme: I shall be prepared : 
The worst that, can befall me is to die. 
Bark, they are ooming : let the torrent roar t 
It can but overwhelm me in its fall ; 
And life and death are now alike to me. 

[Extm* the Nurse leading the Child. 



SCENE III.— .4 nte-cJiamber in Isabella's house. 
CABLOS and VILLEBOY, with Officer*. 

VU. No farmer violence— 
The debt in all is but four thousand crowns ; 
Were it ten times the sum, I think you know 
My fortune very well can answer it 
You have my word for this : Til see you paid. 

Offi. That's as much as we can desire; so we 
have the money, no matter whence it comes. 

VU. To-morrow you shall have it 

Car. Thus far all's well. 
And now my sister comes to crown the work. 

(Aside.) 

leu. {Within.) Where are those rav'niog blood- 
hounds, that pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallow me ? 

enter ISABELLA, Nurse, and Chilil 

I meet your rage, and come to be devoured : 
Say, which way are you to dispose of me ; , 
To dungeons, darkness, death ! 

Car. Have patience. 

Isa. Patience t 

OifL You'll excuse us, we are but in our office. 
Debts must be paid. 

Isa. My death will pay you all. (Distractedly.) 

<&L While there is law to be had, people will 
have their own. 

VU. *Tis very fit they should; but pray be gone. 
To-morrow, certainly— {Exeunt Officers. 

Isa. What of to morrow? 
Must I be reserved for fresh afflictions ? 

VU. For long happiness of life, I hope. 

Isa. There is no hope for me. 
The load grows light if hen we resolve to bear : 
I'm ready for my trial. 

Car. Pray, becalm, 
And know your friends. 

Isa. My friends? Have I a friend ? 

Car> A faithful friend ; in your extremest need, 
TlUeroy came in to save you, 

Isa. Save me 1 How? 

Car. By satisfying all your creditors, 

Isa. Which way f for what ? 

fit. Let me he understood, 
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(Aside.) 
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And then condemn me : you have given me 1 
To be your friend; and in that only name 
I now appear before you. I could wish 
There had been no occasion for a friend, 
Because I know you hate to be obliged; 
And still more loath to be obliged by me. 

Isa. 'Twas that I would avoid. 

Vil. I'm most unhappy that my services 
Can be suspected to design upon you ; 
I have no further ends than to redeem you 
From fortune's wrongs; to shew myseir, at last, 
What I have long prof ess'd to be, your friend: 
Allow me that; and to convince you more, 
That I intend only your interest ' 

Forgive what 1 have done, and in amends 
(If that can make you any, that can please yen) 
I'll tear myself for ever from my hopes, 
Stifle this flaming passion in my soul, 
And mention my unlucky love no more. 

Isa. This generosity will ruin me. (Aside.) 

VU. Nay, if the blessing of looking on you 
Disturbs your peace, I will do all I can 
To keep away, and never see you more. (Going J 

Car. You must not go. 

VU. Could Isabella speak 
Those.few short words, I should be rooted here, 
And never move but upon her commands. 

Car. Speak to him, sister; do not throw away 
A fortune that invites you to be happy. 
In your extremity he begs your love; 
And has deserved it nobly. Think upon 
Your lost condition, helpless and alone. 
Though now you have a friend, the time most 

come 
That you will want one ; him you may secure 
To be a friend, a father, husband to you. 

Isa. A husband? 

Car. You havo discharged your duty to the dead 
And to the living : 'tis a wilfulness 
Not to give way to your necessities, 
That force you to this marriage. 

Nurse, what must become of this poor inno- 
cence ? (7b the CMUL) 

Car. He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue : you must bear 
The future blame, and answer to the world, 
When you refuse the easy, honest means 
Of taking care of him. 

Isa. Do not think I need 
Your reasons to confirm my gratitude. 
I have a soul that's truly sensible 
Of your great worth, and busy to contrive, 
If possible, to make you a return. (To VUferoy.) 

Vil. Oh, easily possible ! 

Isa. It cannot be your way : my pleasures axe 
Buried, and cold in my dead husband's grave ; 
And I should wrong the troth, myself, and you, 
To say that I can ever love again. 
I owe this declaration to myself-: 
But as a proof that I owe all to you, 
If, after what I have said, yon can resolve 
To think me worth your lov e Where am I 

going? 
You cannot think it; 'tis impossible. 

Vil. Impossible! 

Isa. You should not ask me now, nor should I 
grant; 
I am so much obliged, that to consent 
Would want a name to recommend the gift : 
TwouM shew me poor, indebted, and compelled, 
Designing, mercenary: and I know 
You would not wish to think I could be bought 
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Vil. Be bought ! where 1b the price that can pre- 
tend 
To bargain for you ? Not In fortune's poorer. 
The joys of heav* c. and love, muBt be bestow'd ; 
They are not to be sold, and cannot be deserv'd. 

lea. Some other time I'll hear yon on this sub- 
ject. 

Vil. Nay, then there is no time so fit for me. 

* (Following her.) 

Since you consent to hear me, hear me now ; 
That you may grant: you are above 

(Takes her hand.) 
The little forma which circumscribe your sex; 
We differ but in time, let that be mine. 

lea. You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you shall ; 
Since you will have it so— I will be yours. 

Vil. I take you at your word. 

lea. I give you all, 
My hand : and would I had a heart to give: 
But if it ever can return again, 
'Tis wholly yours. 

Vil. Oh, ecstacy of joy ! 
Leave that to me. If all my services, 
If all that man can fondly say or do, 
Can beget love, love shall be born again. 
Oh, Carlos ! now my friend, and brother too : 
And, unrse, I have eternal thanks for thee. 

[Exeunt Nurse and Child. 
This night you must be mine. 
Let me command in this, and all my life 
Shall be devoted to you. 

lea. On your word, 
Never to press me to put off these weeds, 
Which best become my melancholy thoughts. 
You shall command me. 

Vil. Witness, heaven and earth, 
Against my soul, when I do any thing 
To give you disquiet. 

Car. I long to wish you joy, 

Vil. You'll be a witness of my happiness? 

Car. For once I'll be my sister's father, 
And give her to you. 

Vil, Next my Isabella, 
Be near my heart: I am for ever yours. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

SCErilfi L— Count Baldwin'* House. 

Enter COUNT BALDWIN and CABLOS. 

C. Bald. Married to Villeroy, say'st thou ? 

Car. Yes, my lord. 
Last night the priest perform'd his holy office. 
And made them one. 

C. Bald. Misfortune join them 1 
And may her violated vows pull down 
A lasting curse, a constancy of sorrow 
On both their heads. 

Car. Soon he'll hate her; 
Though warm and violent in his raptures now, 
When full enjoyment palls his sicken'd sense, 
And reason with satiety returns, 
Her cold constrain'd acceptance of his hand 
Will gall his pride, which (though of late o'er- 

power'd 
By stronger passions) will, as they grow weak. 
Rise in full force, and pour its vengeance on 
her, 
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C. Bald. Now, Carlos, take example to thy 
aid; 
Let Bfom's disobedience, and the curse 
He took Into his bosom, prove a warning, 
A monitor to thee, to keep thy duty 
Firm and unshaken, 

Car. May those rankling wounds, 
Which Biron's disobedience gave my tether, 
Be heaTd byme! 

C. Bald. With tears! thank thee, Carlos ; 
And may'st thou ever feel those inward joys, 
Thy duty gives thy father ; but, my son, 
We must not let resentment choke our justice ; 
'Tis fit that Villeroy know he has no olaim 
From me, in right of Isabella. Biron, 
(Whose name brings tears) when wedded to this 

woman, 
By me abandon'd, sunk the little fortune 
His uncle left, in vanity and fondness: 
I am possess'd of those your brother's papers, 
Which now are Villeroy's, and, should aught re- 
main, 
In justice it is his ; from me to him 
You shall convey them — follow me, and take 
them. [Exit Count Baldwin. 

Car. Yes, I will take them; but ere I part with 
them, 
I will be sure my interest will not suffer 
By these his high, refined, fantastic notions 
Of equity and right. What a paradox 
Is man I My father here, who boasts his honour, 
And even but now was warm in praise of justice, 
Can steel his heart against the widow's tears, 
An infant's wants : the widow and the infant 
Of Biron : of his son, his fav'rite son. 
'Tis ever thus, weak minds who court opinion, 
And dead to virtuous feeling, hide their wants 
in pompous affectation. Now to Villeroy— 
Ere this his friends, for he is much belov'd. 
Crowd tc his bouse, and with their nuptial songs 
Awake the wedded pair : I'll join the wrong, 
And in my face, at least, bear joy and friendship. 

[Exit. 



SCENE IL— A Ball Room in Vitlerou*e House. A 
Band of Music, with MAUBIOE, and other friends 



of Villvoy. 



Enter a Servant. 



Hour. Where's your master, my good friend? 

Strv. Within, sir, 
Preparing for the welcome of his friends. 

Maur. Acquaint him we are here : yet stay, 

f Exit Servant 
The voice of music gently shall surprise him, 
And breathe our salutations to his ear. 
Strike up a strain to Villeroy's happiness, 
To Isabella's.* But he's here already. 

Enter VILLEBOY. 

ViL My friends, 
Welcome alL ♦ 

What means this preparation? 

(Seeing the MuticJ 

Maur. A slight token 
Of our best wishes for your growing happiness. 
You must permit our friendship— 

Vil. You oblige me— 

Maur. But your lovely bride, - 
That wonder of her sex, she must appear, 
And add new brightness to this happy morning. 
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Vil She ifl not yet prepared ; and let her wilL 
My worthiest friend, determine her behaviour ; 
To win, and not to force her disposition, 
Has been my seven yean' task. She will anon 
Speak welcome toyou all. The music stays. 

(viOeroy and his friends seat them- 
selves.) 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

Woman. Zet all, let an be gay, 

Begin the rapturous lay, 
Let mirth, let mirth and joy, 
Each happy hour employ 
0/ this /Mr bridal day. 

Han. Ye love-uring'd hours, your flight, 

Tour downy flight prepare, 
Bring every soft delight 
To sooth the brave and fair. 
Hail, happy pair, thus in each other bless" d; 
Be ever free from care, of ev'ry joy pis- 
sess'dl 

VS. I thank yon for this proof of your affection: 
I am so much transported with the thoughts 
Of what I am, I know not what I do. 
My 1 sabella I— but, possessing her, 
who would not lose himself? 
Where's Carlos now ? 
Methinks I am but half myself without him. 

Mour. This is wonderful 1 married, and yet in 
raptures. 

VU. Oh, when you all get wives, and such as 
mine, 
gf such another woman can be found) 
You will rave, too, dote on the dear content, 
And prattle in their praise out of all bounds. 
I cannot speak my bliss! Ti* in my head, 
Tla in my heart, and takes up all my soul ; 
The labour of my fancy. 

Enter ISABELLA and Chitd. 

My Isabella ! Oh, the joy of my heart, 
That I have leave at last to call you mine ; 
But let me look upon you, view you well. 
This is a welcome gallantry indeed! 
I durst not ask, but it was kind to grant. 
Just at this time : Dispensing with your dress 
Upon this second day to greet our friend. . 

Isa. Black might be ominous ; 
I would not bring ill luck along with me. 

Vil. Oht if your melancholy thoughts could 
change 
With shifting of your dress— Time has done 

Cures 
Incredible this way, and may again. 

Isa. I could have wish'd, if you had thought it fit 
Our marriage had not been so public. 

Vff. Do not you grudge me my excess of love ; 
That was a cause it could not be conoeal'd : 
Besides, 'twould injure the opinion 
1 have of my good fortune, having you; 
And lessen it in other people's thoughts. 

Enter CARLOS. 

My Carlos, too, who came in to the support 
Of our bad fortune, has an honest right, 
sin better times, to share the good with us. 

Car. I come to claim that right, to share your 
joy; 
To wish you joy ; and find it in myself; 
For a friend's happiness reflects a warmth, 



A kindly comfort, into every heart 
That is not envious. 

VU. He must be a friend Indeed, 
Who is not envious of a happiness 
So absolute as mine: there's the cause; 
Thank her for what I am, and what must be : 

{Music flourish.) 
I see you mean a second entertainment 
My dearest Isabella, you must hear 
The raptures of my f riends ; * f rom thee they 

spring; 
Thy virtues have diffused themselves around, 
And made them all as happy as myself. 

Isa. I feci their favours with a grateful heart, 
And willingly comply. 

DUET. 

Tale the gifts the gods intend ye ; 

Gratefully meet the proffer 'd joys 
Truth and honour shall attend ye ; 

Charms that ne'er can change or cloy. 
Oh, the raptures of possessing, 

Taking beauty to thy arms/ 
Oh, the joy, the lasting blessing. 

When with virtue beauty charms t 
Purer flames, shall gently warm ye ; 
Love and honour both shall charm thee. 

Car. You'll take my advice another time, sister. 

Vil What have you done ? A rising smile 
Stole from her thoughts, just redd'ning on her 

cheek, 
And you have dash'd it 

Car. I'm sorry for't 

Vil. My friends, you will forgive me, when I 
own, 
I muBt prefer her peace to all the world? 
Come Isabella, let us lead the way ; 
Within we'll speak our welcome to our friends, 
And crown the happy festival with joy. 



SCENE UL—A Room. 
Enter SAMPSON and Nurse. 

Samp. Ay, marry, nurse, here's a master, in- 
deed ! He'll double our wages for us. If he comes 
on as fast with my lady, as he does with his ser- 
vants, we are all in the way to be well pleased. 

Nurse. He's in a rare humour; if she be in as 
good a one— 

Samp. If she be? marry, we may e'en say, they 
have begot it upon one another. 

Nurse. Well; why don't you go back again to 
your old Count ? You thought your throat cut, I 
warrant you, to be turned out of a nobleman's ser- 
vice. 

Samp. For the future, I will never serve in a 
house where the master or mistress of it lie single ; 
they are out of humour with everybody when they 
are not pleased themselves. Now, this matrimony 
makes everything go welL There's mirth and 
money stirring about when those matters go as 
they should do. 

Nurse. Indeed, this matrimony, Sampson— 

Samp. Ah, nurse! this matrimony is a very good 
thing; but what now my lady is married, I hope 
we shall have company come to the house: there's 
something always coming from one gentleman or 
other upon those occasions, if my lady loves com* 
pany. This feasting looks well, nurse. 
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Nurse. Odso, my master! we must not be seen. 

{Exeunt. 
En'er VILLEROY, with a letter, and ISABELLA. 

VU. I must away this moment— see his letter, 
Slgn'd by himself. Alas! he could no more; 
My brother's desperate, and cannot die 
In peace, but in my anna 

lea. So suddenly ! 

VU. Suddenly taken, on the road to Brussels, 
To do us honour, love ; unfortunate; 
Thus to be torn from thee, and all those charms, 
Though cold to me and dead. 

lea. I'm sorry for the cause. 

Fli. Oh 1 could I think, 
Could I persuade myself, that your concern 
For me, or for my absence, were the spring 
The fountain of these melancholy thoughts, 
My heart would dance, spite of the sad occasion, 
And be a gay companion in my journey; 
But— 

Eater CAELOS. 

My good Carlos, why have you left my friends? 

Car. They are departed home. 
They saw some sudden melancholy news 
Had stolen the lively colour from your check — 
You had withdrawn, the bride, alarm'd, had fol- 

low'd ; 
Mere ceremony had been constraint ; and this 
Good-natured rudeness— 

Vtk Was the more obliging. 
There, Carlos, is the cause. 

(Gives the Utter.) 

Car. Unlucky accident! 
Th' archbishop of Malines.your worthy brother— 
With him to-night ! Sister, will you permit it ? 

VU. It must be so. 

Isa. You hear it must be so. 

VU. Oh, that it must 

Car. To leave your bride so soon! 

VU. But having the possession of my love, 
I am the better able to. support 
My absence in the hopes or my return. 

Car. Your stay will be but short ? 

VU. It will seem long, 
The longer that my Isabella sighs ; 
I shall be jealous of this rival grief, 
It takes so full possession of thy heart. 
There is not room enough for mighty lore. 
Enter Servant, botes, and exit. 

My horses wait ; farewell, my love ! You, Carlos, 
17111 act a brother's part, till I return. 
And be the guardian here. All, all I have 
That's dear to me, I give up to your care. 

Car. And I receive her as a friend and brother. 

VU. Nay, stir not, love, for the night air is cold, 
And the dews fall.— Here be our end of parting; 
Oarios will see me to my horse. 

{Exit with Carlos. 

lea. Ok, may thy brother better all thy hopes. 
Adieu! 
A sudden melancholy bakes my blood ! . 
Forgive me, Villeroy; I do not find 
That cheerful gratitude thy service asks ; 
Yet, if I know my heart, and sure I do, 
- *Tis net averse from honest obligation. 
I'll to my chamber, and to bed; my mind, 
My fearaes'd mind is weary. {Exit. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L—The Street. 
Enter BIMN and BELFORD. 

Bir. The longest day will have an end ; we are 
got home at last 

Bel. We have got our legs at liberty; and liberty 
is home, where'er we go; though mine lies most in 
England. 

Mr. Pray, let me call this yours; for what I ean 
command in Brussels, you snail find your own. I 
have a father here, who, perhaps, after seven years' 
absence, and costing him nothing in my travels, 
may be glad to see me. You know my story ; how 
does my disguise become me ? 

Bel Just as yon would have it; 'tis natural, and 
will conceal you. 

Bir. To-morrow you shall be sure to find me 
here, as early as you please. This is the house ; you 
have observed the street 

Bel. I warrant you ; your directions will carry 
me to my lodgings. {Exit. 

Bir. Good night my friend. 
The long-expected moment has arrived ; 
And if all here is well, my past sorrows 
Will only heighten my excess of jqy.: 
And nothing will remain to wish op tope for. 

(XiioeifJ 

* Biter SAMPSON. 

Sam. Who's there? What would you have 7 

Bir. Je your lady at home, friend f 

Samp. Why, truly, friend, it is my employment 
to answer impertinent questions,- but for my lady's 
being at home, or no, that's just as my lady 
pleases. 

Bir. But how shall I know whether it pleases her 
orno? 

Samp. Why, if you'll take my word for it you 
may carry your errand back again; she never 
pleases to see anybody at this time of night that 
she does not know: and by your address and 
appearance I am sure you must be a stranger to 
ber. 

Bir. But I have business; and you dont know 
how that may please her. 

Samp. May. if yon have business, she is the best 
judge whether your business wflljriease her or no; 
therefore I will proceed in my office, and know of 
my lady whether or no, she is pleased to be at 
home, or no. {Qrtng) 

Eater Num. 

Nurse. Who's that you are bo busy withal! Me- 
thinks you might have found an answer in fewer 
words; but, Sampson, you love to hear yourself 
prate sometimes, as well as your bettere/thatf must 
say tor you. Let me come to him. Who would 
you speak with, stranger! 

Bir. With you. mistress, if you could hejp me to 
speak to your lady. 

Nurse. Yes, sir, I can help you in a dvfl way; 
but can nobody do your business but my lady ? 

Bir. Not so well : but if you carry her this ring, 
ehe'll know my business better. 

Nurse. There's no love-letter in it I hops; yon 
look like a civil gentleman. In an honest way. I 
may bring you an answer. {Exit 

Bir. My old nurse, only a little older) they say 
the tongue grows always; mercy pa mei lion ten 
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Is seven yesri longer since I left her. Yet there is 
something in these servants' folly pleases me; the 
cautious conduct of the family appears* and speaks 
in their impertinence. Well, mistreia. 
Re-enter Nurse. 

Nurse. I have deliver'd your ring, sir. Pray 
heaven, you bring bo bad news along with you. 

Bir. Quite contrary, I hope. 

Nurse. Nay, I hope bo to ; but my lady was very 
much surprised when I gave it her. Sir, I am but 
a servant, as a body may say ; but if you'll walk in, 
that I may shut the doors, (for we keep very 
orderly hours ;) I can shew you into the parlour, 
help you to an answer, perhaps, as soon as those 
that are wiser. lExit, 

Bir. I'll follow you. 
Now all my spirits hurry to my heart, 
And every sense has taken the alarm 
At this approaching Interview ! 
Heavens I how I tremble I 'JSxit. 



SCENE U.—A Chamber. 

Enter ISABELLA.* 

fya. I've heard of witches, magic spells, and 
charms, 
That have made nature start from her old course ; 
The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From her career, still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses of this under world. 
Now I believe all possible. This ring, 
This little ring, with necromantio force, 
Has raia'd the ghost of pleasure to my fears, 
Conjut'd the sense of honour, and of love, 
Into such shapes, they fright me from myself ! 
I dare not think of them. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse, Madam, the gentleman's below. 

Isa. I had forgot, pray let me speak with him ; 
[Exit Nurse. 
This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Candy; there's my hope. 
Oh, do I live to hope that he died there ? . 
It must be so ; he's dead, and this ring left, 
By his last breath, to some known faithful friend, 
To bring me back again; 
That's all I have to trust to. 

Enter BIRON. (Isabella looking at him ) 

My fears were woman's— I have view'd him all; 
And let me, let me say it to myself, 
I live again, and rise but from|bis tomb. 

Bir. Have you fosgot me quite? 

Isa. Forgot you! 

Bir. Then farewell my disguise, and my misfor- 
tunes 1 
My Isabellal 

(fie goes to Aer, the shrieks, and faint*.} 

Isa. Hal . 

Bir. Oh! come again; 
Thy Biron summons thee to life and love ; 
Thy onCe-loved, ever-loving husband calls— 
Thy Biron speaks to thee. 
Excess of love and joy, for my return, 
Has dverpower'd her. I was to blame 
To take thy sex's softness unprepared; 
Bat sinking thus, thus dying in my arms, 
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This ecstacy has made my welcome more 
Than words could say. words may be counterfeit, 
False coin'd and current only from the tongue* 
Without the mind ; but passion's in the son], 
And always speaks the heart 

/ml Where nave I been? Why do you keep hint 
from me? 
I know his voice ; my life, upon the wing, 
Hears the soft lure that brings me back again { 
' Tis he himself, my Biron. 
Do I hold you fast 
Never to part again ? 
If I must fall, death's welcome in these arms. 

Bir. Live ever in these arms. 

Isa, But pardon me, 
Excuse the wild disorder of my soul ; 
The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you. 
Of seeing you again, distracted me. 

Bir. Thou everlasting goodness! 

Isa. Answer me : 
What hand of Providence has brought yon back 
To your own home again? 
O, tell me all, 
For every thought confounds me. 

Bir. My best life! at leisure, all. 

Isa. We thought you dead; kill'd at the siege of 
Candy. ^ 

Bir. There I fell among the dead; 
But hopes of life reviving from my wounds, 
I was preserved but to be made a slave. 
I often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer ; I writ to thee, too. 

Isa. What a world of woe 
Had been prevented but in hearing from you ! 

Bir. Alas! thou could'st not help me. 

Isa. You do not know how much I could have 
done; 
At least, I'm sure I could have snffer'd all ; 
I would have sold myself to slavery. 
Without redemption; giv'n up my child, 
The dearest part of me, to basest wants. 

Bir. My little boy! 

Isa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alive. 

Bir. No more, my love; complaining of he 
past, 
We lose the present joy. 'Tis over price 
Of all my pains, that thus We meet again 1 
I have a thousand things to say to thee. 

Isa. 'Would I were past the hearing. 

(Aside.) 

Bir. How does my child, my boy, my father, 
too? 
I hear he's living still. 

Isa. Well, both, both well; 
And may he prove a father to your hopes, 
Though we have found him none. 

Bir. Come, no more tears. 

Isa. Seven long years of sorrow for your loss, 
Have mourn'd with me. 

Bir. And all my days to come 
Shall be employ'd in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions. Can't I see my boy ? 

Is 3. He's gone to bed ; I'll have him brought to 
you. 

Bir. To-morrow I shall see him; I want rest 
Myself, after this weary pilgrimage. 

Isa. Alas! what shall 1 get for you ? 

Bir. Nothing but rest, my love! To-night I 
would not 
Be known, if possible, to yonr family: 
I see my nurse is with you ; her welcome 
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Would be tedioQB at this time; 
To-morrow will do better. 

Isa. Til dispose of her, and order every thing 
As yon would have it [Exit 

Bir. Grant me but life, good Heav'n, and give 
the means 
To make this wondrous goodness some amends; 
And let me then forget her, if I can. 
O ! she deserves of me much more than I 
Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father, and his fortune, for her love ! 
You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all! 
Not to perceive, that such a woman's worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide your sons. 
What is your trash, what all your heaps of gold, 
Compared to thiB, my heartfelt happiness ? 
What has she, in my absence, undergone! 
I must not think of that; it drives me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Enter ISABELLA 

Isa. I have obey'd your pleasure ; 
Everything is ready for you. 

Bir. I can want nothing here ; possessing thee, 
All my desires are carry'd to their aim 
Of happiness ; there's no room for a wish, 
But to continue still this blessing to me; 
I know the way, my love. I shall sleep sound. 

Jsa. Shall I attend you? 

Bir. By no means; 
I've been so long a slave to others' pride, 
To learn, at least, to wait upon myself ; 
You'll make haste after? 

Jsa. I'll but Bay my prayers, and follow you. 

{Exit Biron. 
My prayers ! no, I must never pray again. 
Prayers have their blessings, to reward our hopes, 
But I hate nothing left to hope for more. 
What Heav'n could give I have enjoy'd ; but now 
The baneful planet rises on my fate, 
And what's to come is a long life of woe ; 
Yet I may shorten it— 
I promised him to follow— him! 
Is he without a came? Biron, my husband— 
My husband! Hal What then is Villeroy ? 
Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner 1 

(Weeping.) 
What's to be done ? for something must be done. 
Two husbands! married to both, 
And yet a wife to neither. Hold, my brain— 
Ha! a lucky thought 

Works the right way to rid me of them all; 
All thelreprooches, infamies, and scorns, 
That every tongue and finger will find for me. 
Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm ; no matter what con come. 
'Tie but a blow, yet I will see him first, 
Have a last look, to heighten my despair, 
And then to rest for ever. 

Re-enter BIBON, meeting her. 

Bir, Despair, and rest for ever? Isabella t 
These words are far from thy condition ; 
And be thoy ever so. I heard thy voice, 
And could not bear thy absence ; come, my love! 
You have stay'd long: there's nothing, nothing 

sure 
Now to despair of in succeeding fate. 

Jsa. I am contented to he miserable, 
But not this way : I've been too long abused, 
. Let me sleep on, to be deceived no more. 

Bir, Look up, my love, I never did deceive thee, 



Nor ever can ; believe thyself, thy eyes 
That first inflamed, and light me to my love, 
Those stars, that still must guide me to my ioya. 

Tsa. And me to my undoing: I look round, 
And find no path, but leading to the grave. 

Bir. I cannot understand thee* 

Jsa, If marriages 
Are made in heav n, they should be happier : 
Why was I made this wretch ? 

Bir. Has marriage made thee wretched? 

Jsa. Miserable, beyond the reach of comfort 

Bir. Do I live to hear thee say so? 

Jsa. Why, what did I say ? 

Bir. That I have made thee miserable. 

Jsa. No; you are my only earthly happiness; 
And my false tongue belied my honest heart, 
If it said otherwise. 

Bir. And yet you said, 
Your marriage made you miserable. 

Jsa. I know not what I said ; 
I've said too much, unless I could speak alL 

Bir. Thy words are wild; my eyes, my ears, my 
heart, 
Were all so full of thee, so much employ'd 
In wonder of thy charms, I could not find it; 
Now I perceive it plain— 

Jsa. You'll tell nobody— 

Bir. Thou art not well 

Jsa. Indeed I am not; I knew that before; 
But where's the remedy? 

Bir. Best will relieve thy cores; come, come, no 
more; 
I'll banish sorrow from thee. 

Jsa. Banish first the cause. 

Bir. Heaven knows how willingly. 

Jsa. You are the only cause. 

Bir. Am I the cause? the cause of thy misfor- 
tunes? 

Jsa. The fatal innocent cause of all my woes. 

Bir. Is this my welcome home? This the re 
ward 
Of all my miseries, long labours, pains, 
And pining wants of wretched slavery, 
Which I've outlived, only in hopes of thee? 
Am I thus paid at last for deathless love, 
And call'd the cause of thy misfortunes now f 

Jsa. Inquire no mere; 'twill be explained too 
soon. {Going qf.) 

Bir. What ! canst thou leave me too ? 

Isa. Pray let me go: 
For both our sakes, permit me. 

Bir. Back me not with imaginations 
Of things impossible. Thou canst not mean 
What thou hast said. Yet something she must 

mean. 
•T was madness all ; compose thyself, my love I 
The fit is past ; all may be well again: 
Let us to bed. 

Isa. To bed ! You've raised the storm 
Will sever us forever. 

Bir. Nothing shall ever part as. 

Isa. Oh! there's a fatal story to be told; 
Be deaf to that, as heaven has been to me! 
When thou shalt hear how much thou haat been 

wrong'd, 
How wilt thou curse thy fond believing heart, 
Tear me from the warm bosom of thy love, 
And throw me like a poisonous weed away 1 
All things have their end. 
When I am dead, forgive and pity me. 

tExii 

Bir. Stay, my Isabella I 
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What can she mean? These doubtings will dis- 
tract me; 
Some hidden mischief soon will burst to light; 
I cannot bear it— I most be satisfied— 
*Tis she, my wife, must clear this darkness to me. 
She shall, if the sad tale at last must come, 
She is my fate, and best can speak my doom. 

[Exit- 



ACTV. 

SCENE L— A Chamber. 

Enter BIBON and Nurse. 

Bir. 1 know enough: th* important question 
Of life or death, fearful to be resolv'd, 
Is clear' d to me ; I see where it must end, 
And need enquire no more. Pray, let me have 
Pen, Ink, and paper; I most write a while, 
And then I'll try to rest— to rest for ever ! 

[Exit Nurse. 
Poor Isabella! now I know the cause, 
The cause of thy distress, and cannot wonder 
That it has tnrn'd thy brain. If I look back 
Upon thy loss, it will distract me too. 
Oh, any curse but this might be remov'd I 
But 'twas the rancorous malignity 
Of all 111 stars combin'd, of heav'n and fate— 
Hold, hold my impious tongue. . Alas ! I rave : 
"Why do I tax the Btars, or heav'n, or fate? 
My father and my brother are my fates, 
That drive me to my ruin. They knew well 
I was alive. Too well they knew how dear 
My Isabella -Oh ! my wile no more ! 
How dear her love was to mc ; yet they stood, 
"With a malicious silent joy, stood by, 
And saw her give up all my happiness, 
The treasure of her beauty to another; 
Stood by, and saw her married to another. 
Oh, cruel father, and unnatural brother! 
I have but to accuse you of my wrongs, 
And then to fall forgotten. Sleep or death 
Sits heavy on me, and benumbs my pains : 
Either is welcome ; but the hand of death 
"Works always sure, and best can close my eyes. 

[Exit. 

Enter Nurse and SAMPSON. 

Nurse. Here's strange things towards, Sampson ; 
what will be the end of 'em, do you think ? 

Samp. Nay, marry, nurse, I can't see so far ; but 
the law, I believe, is on Biron, the first husband's 
side. 

Nurse. Yes; no question, he has the law on his 
side. 

Samp. Fori have heard, the law says, a woman 
must be a widow, all out seven years, before she 
can marry again, according to law. 

Nurse. Ay, so it does ; "and our lady has not been 
a widow altogether seven years. 

Samp. Why, then, nurse, mark my words, and 
say I told you so : the man must have his wife 
again, and all will do welL 

Nurse. But if our master, VOleroy, comes back 
againt- 

Samp. Why, if he does, he is not the first man 
that has had his wife taken from him. 

Nurse. For fear of the worst, will you go to the 
old County and desire him to come as soon as he 
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can; there may be mischief, and he is able to pre- 
vent it 

Samp. Now you say something ; now I take you, 
nurse ; that will do well, indeed ; mischief should 
be prevented; a little thing will make a quarrel, 
when there's a woman in the way. I'll about it in- 
stantly. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL— J. Chamber, BIBON asleep on a touch. 
Enter ISABELLA. 

Isa. Asleep so soon ? Oh, happy, happy thou, 
Who thus can sleep ! I never shall sleep more. 
If then to sleep be to be happy, he, 
Who sleeps the longest, is the happiest; 
Death is the longest sleep. Oh ! have a care ; 
Mischief will thrive apace. Never wake more, 

{To Biron.) 
If thou didst ever love thy Isabella; 
To-morrow must be doomsday to thy peace. 
The sight of him disarms ev'n death itself, 
And pleasure grows again 
With looking on him. Let me look my last; 
But is a look enough for parting love ? 
Sure I may take a kiss. Where am I going? 
Help, help me, Villeroy ! Mountains and seas 
Divide your love, never to meet my shame. 
Hark ! 

What noise was that? a knocking at the gate ! 
It may be Villeroy, No matter who. 

Bir. Come, Isabella, come. 

Isa. Harkl I'mcall'd.. 

Bir. You stay too long from me. 

Isa. A man's voice ! in my bed ! How came he 
there ? 
Nothing but villany in this bad world. 
Here's physio for your fever, 

(Draws a dagger, and goes backward to the couch.) 
If husbands go to heaven, 
Where do they go that send them ? This to try— 

(Going to stab him, he rises, she shrieks.) 
What do I seel 

Bir. Isabella, arm'd! 

Isa. Against my husband's life ! 

Bir. Thou didst not think it? 

Isa. Madness has brought me to the gates of 
hell, 
And there has left me. 

Bir. Why dost thou fly me so ? 

Isa. I cannot bear his sight; distraction, come, 
Possess me all. 

Shake off my chains, and hasten to my aid 1 
Thou art my only cure. (Running out.) 

Bir. Poor Isabella ! she's not in a condition 
To give me any comfort, if she could ; 
Lost to herself, as euickly as I shall be 
To all the world: Horrors come fast around me ; 
My mind is overcast ; the gathering clouds 
Darken the prospect; I approach the brink, 
And soon must leap the precipice. Ob ! heav*n ! 

(Kneels.) 
While yet my senses are my own, thus kneeling, 
Let me implore thy mercies on my wife : 
Belease her from her pangs ; and if my reason, 
O'erwhelm'd with miseries, sink before the tem- 
pest* 
Pardon those crimes despair may bring upon me. 

(Rises.) 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Sir, there's somebody at the door must 
needs speak with you ; he won't tell his name 
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Mir. I oome to him. 

[Exit Nurse. 
Tis Belford, I suppose ; he little knows 
Of what has happen'd hero ; I wanted him, 
Vast employ his friendship, and then— 

[Exit. 

SCENE IIL— The Street. 

Enter CARLOS, PEDRO, and three Ruffians. 

Car. A younger brother ; I was one too long 
Not to prevent my being so ngain. 
We must be sudden. Younger brothers are 
But lawful bastards of another name, 
Thrust out of their nobility of birth 
And family, and tainted into trades. 
Shall I be one of them ? bow, and retire, 
To make more room for the unwieldy heir 
To play the fool in? No; 
But how shall I prevent it? Biron comes 
To take possession of my father's love ; 
Would that were all! there's a birthright, too, 
That he will seize. Besides, if Biron lives, 
He will unfold some practices, which I 
Cannot well answer, therefore he shall die; 
This night must be disponed of: I have means 
That will not fail my purpose. Here he comes. 

Enter BIRON. 

Bir. Ha! am I beset ? I live but to revenge me. 
( They surround /«'»», fighting ; Villeroy eaters 
with two Servants; they rescue him; Carlos 
and his party fly. 
YU. How are you, sir? Mortally hurt* I fear. 
Take care, and lead him in. 
Bir. I thank you for this goodness, sir: though 
'tis 
Bestow'd upon a very wretch; and death, 
Though from a villain's hand, had been to me 
An act of kindness, and the height of mercy; 
But I thank you, sir. 

FflL Take care, and lead him in. 

(He is led in.) 

SCENE IV.— A Chamber. 
Enter ISABELLA. 

Isa. Murder my husband 1 Oh! I must not dare 
To think of living on ; my desperate hand, 
In a mad rage, may offer it again ; 
Stab me anywhere but there. Here's room enough 
In my own breast to act the fury in, 
The proper scene of mischief. 

(Going to stab herself, Villeroy runs in 
and prevents her, by taking the dagger 
from her.) 

Vil Angels defend and save thee 1 
Attempt thy precious life ! 
Lay violent hands upon thy innocent self! 

Isa. Swear I am innocent, and I'll believe yon, . 
What would you have with me ? Pray let me go. 
Are you there, sir ? You are the very man 
Have done all this. You would have made 
Me believe you married me ; but the fool 
Was wiser. 

Vil. Dost thou not know me, love ? 
♦Tie Villeroy, thy husband. 

Isa. I have none ; no husband ; 

{Weeping.) 
Never had but one, and he died at Candy. 
Speak, did he not die there? 

fk He did, my life. 



Isa. But swear it, quickly swear, 
Enter BIRON, bloody, leaning vpon Ms sword. 

Before that streaming evidence appeals, 
la bloody proof against me. 

(She seeing Area, swoons; Villeroy Mps 
her.) 

Vil. Help there 1 (Sees Biron.) 

Biron alive? 

Bir. The only wretch on earth that mnst not live 

Vil. Biron, or Villeroy, must not, that's decreed. 

Bir. You've saved me from the hands of mur- 
derers: 
Would you had not, for life's my greatest plague 1 
And then, of all the world, you are the man 
I would not be obliged to. Isabella ! 
I came to fall before the : I had died 
Happy, not to have found your Villeroy here. 
A long farewell, and a last parting Has. 

(Kisses fcrj 

Vil. A kiss! confusion! it must be your last 

Bir. I know it must Here I give up that death. 
The work of fate, thus we must finish it 
Thrust home; be sure. {Falls.) 

Vil. A las ! he faints ! tome help Chare! 

Bir. 'Tie all in vain ; my sorrows soon wffl end. 
Oh, Villeroy I let a dying wretch entreat you 
To take this letter to my father. My Isabella 1 
Oouldst thou but hear me, my last words i ' 

bless thee. 
I cannot, though in death, bequeath her to thee. 

(To rWerof.) 
But could t hope my boy, my little one, 
Might find a father in thee - Oh ! I faint ; 
I can no more. Hear me, heav'n ! Oh, rapport 
My wife, my Isabella i Bless my child 1 
And take a poor unhappy— (Dks,) 

Vil. He's gone! 
My care of her is lost in wild amaze. 
Who waits there ? [Exit. 

Isa. (Recovering.) Where have I been? Mo- 
thinks I stand upon 
The brink of life, ready to shoot the gulpfe 
That lies between me and the realms of rest, 
But still detain'd, I cannot pass the strait; 
Deny'd to live, and yet I must not die ; 
Doom'd to come back, like a complaining ghost, 
To my unbury'd body. Here it lies : 

(Throas herself on Biron' s body.) 
My body, soul, and life ! A little dua*. 
To cover our cold limbs in the dark grave ; 
There, there we shall sleep safe and sound to- 
gether. 

Enter VILLEROY, wi'h Servants. 

VU. Poor wretch! upon the ground 1 She's not 
herself : 
Remove her from the body. 

(Servants going to raise her J 

Isa. Never, never! 
You have divorced us onae, but shall no more. 
Help ! help me, Biron 1 Ha ! bloody, and dead t 
O, murder! murder! you have done this deed. 
Vengeance and murder 1 Bury us together : 
Do anything but part us. 

Vil. Gently, gently raise her. 
She must be forced away. ( They carry her off} 

Isa. Oh, they tear me! Cut off my bands! 
Let me leave something with him. 
They'll clasp him fast, 
Oh, cruel, cruel menl zedby Q 00 g| e ' 
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This yon must answer one day. 

(Nurse follows her.) 
VU. Send for all helps : all, all that I am worth, 
Shall cheaply buy her peace of mind again. 

(To a Servant.) 

Enter OOTJNT BALDWIN, OARLOS, BELFOBD, 

MAURICE, EGMONT, with Servants. 

C. Bald. 1 do I live to this unhappy day? 
TOiere 1b my wretched eon ? 

Car. Where is my brother ? 

{Then see him, and gather abiut the body.) 

Vil. I hope, in heev'n, 

Car. Gan'et thou pity him ? 
Wish him in heav'n, when thou hast done a deed, 
That must for ever cut thee from the hopes 
Of ever coming there ? 

Vil. I do not blame you; 
You have a brother's right to be eonoern'd 
For his untimely death. 

Car. Untimely death, indeed I 

Vtl. But you must not say I was the came. 

Car. Not yon the .cause J Why, who should 
murder him ? 
We do not ask you to accuse yourself ( 
Bat I must say, that you havemurder'd him; 
And will say nothing elBe, till justice draws 
Upon our side, at the loud call of blood, 
To execute so foul a murderer. 

Bel. Poor Biron! is this thy welcome home 9 

Maun Rise, sir; there is a comfort in revenge, 
Which is left you. (2b O. Baldwin.) 

Car. Take the body hence. 

(Bwoncarrtcd tiff") 

C. Bald. What could provoke you? 

VU. Nothing could provoke me 
To a base murder, which, 1 find, yon think 
Me guilty off. I know my innocence t 
My servants, too, can witness, that I drew 
My sword in his defence, to rescue him. 

Bel Let the servants be called. 

Egm. Let's hear what they can say. 

Cur. What they can say! Why, what should 
servants say? 
They are his accomplices, his instruments, 
Ana will not charge themselves. If they could 

do 
A murder for his service, they can lie, 
He nimbly, and swear hard to bring him off. 
You say you drew your, sword in his defence ; 
Who were his enemies ? Did he need defence ? 
Bath he wrong'd any one? Gould he have 
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To apprehend a danger, but from you ? 

And yet you rescued him I 

No, no! he came 

Unseasonably, (that was all his crime) 

Unluckily, to interrupt your sport: 

Yon were new married, married to his wife; 

And therefore you, and she, and all of you, 

(For all of you I must believe concerned) 

Combined to murder him out of the way. 

Bel. If it be so— 

Car. It can be only so. 

C. Bald. The law will do me justice; send for the 
magistrate. 

Car. I'll go myself for him. [Exit. 

VU. These strong presumptions, I must own, in- 
deed, 
Are violent against me ; but I have 
A witness, and on this side heav'n, too. 



Open that door. 

(Door opens, and PEDRO is brought form 
ward by Vileroy's Servants.) 
Here's one can tell you alL 

Ped. All, all : save me but from the rack, Til eon- 
f ess all 

VU. You and your accomplices design'd 
To murder Biron ? Speak. 

Ped. We did.: 

VU. Did you engage upon yonr private wrongs, 
Or were employ'd ? 

Ped. He raver did ns wrong* 

Vil. You were set on, then? 

Ped. We were set on. 

VU. What do you know of me ? 

Ped Nothing, nothing : 
You saved his life, and have discover'dme. 

Vil. He has acquitted me. 
If you would be resolved of any thing, 
He stands upon his answer. 

Bel. Who set you on to act this horrid deed ? 

a Bald, I'll know the villain ; give me quick hia 
name, 
Or I will tear it from thy bleeding heart. 

Ped. I will confess. 

C. Bald. Do, then. 

Ped. It was my master ; Carlos, yonr own son. 

C. Bald Oh, monstrous 1 monstrous! most un- 
natural! 

Bel Did he employ yon to murder his own bro- 
ther? 

Ped He did;. and he was with ns when 'twas 
done. 

C. Bald If this be true, this horrid, horrid tale, 
It is but just upon me ; Biron'* wrongs 
Must be revenged ; and I the cause of all! 

Maw. What will you do with him ? • 

C. Bald Take him apart; 
I know too much. [Exit Pedro, {warded. 

Vil. I had forgot Your wretched, dying son, 
Gave me this letter for you. 

(GitetittoCBakM*.) 
I dare deliver it It speaks of me, 
I pray to have it read. 

C. Bald You know the hand? 

Bel. I know 'tis Biron'shand. 

C. Bald. Pray read it (Bedford reads the letter.) 
Sir,—1 find I am come only to lay my death at your 
door. I am now going out of the world, but cannot 
forgive yon, nor my brother Carlos, for not hindering 
my poor wife, Isabella, from marrying with Villeroy; 
when you both knew, from to many letter*, that I was 
alive. BIRON. 

VU. How ! did you know it, then? 

C. Bald. Amazement all! 

Enter CARLOS, with Officers. 

Oh, Carlos! are you come. Your brother here, 
Here, in a wretched letter, lays his death 
To you and me. Have yon done anything 
To hasten his sad end ? 

Car. Bless me, sir! I do anything? who, I? 

C. Bald He talks of- letters that were sent to ns. 
I never heard of any. Did you know 
He was alive? 

Cor. Alive ! Heaven knows, not I. 

C. Bald. Had you no news of him, from a report, 
Or letter, never? 

Car. Never, never, I. 

Bel. That' 8 strange, indeed: I know he often 
writ 
To lay before you the condition (To c. Baldwin.) 
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Of this hard slavery: and more I know, 

That he had several answers to his letters. 

lie said they came from yon : yon are his brother ? 

Car. Never from me. 

Bel. That will appear. 
The letters, I believe, are still about him » 
For some of them I saw but yesterday. 

C. Bald. What did those answers say ? 

Bel. I cannot speak to the particulars ; 
But I remember well, the sum of them 
Was much the same, and all agreed, 
That there was nothing to be hoped from you : 
That 'twas your barbarous resolution 
To let him perish there. 

C. Bald. Oh, Carlos! Carlos! hadst thou been a 
brother — 

Car. This is a plot upon me. 1 never knew 
He was in slavery, or was alive, 
Or heard of him, before this fatal hour. 

Bel. There, sir, I must confront you. 
He seDt you a letter, to my knowledge, last night ; 
And you sent him word you would come to him. 
I fear you came too soon. 

C. Bald. 'Tls all too plain, 
Bring out that wretch before him. 

(Pedro produced.) 

Car. Ha! Pedro there! Then I am caught, In- 
deed. 

Bel You start at sight of him; 
He has confess'd the bloody deed. 

Car. Well, then, he has confess'd, 
And I must answer it 

Brl. Is there no more? 

Car. Why? what would you have-more? I know 
the worst, 
And I expect it 
. C. Bald. Why hast thou done all this ? 

Car. Why, that which damns most men has 
ruin'd me ; 
The making of my fortune. Biron stood 
Between me and your favour; while he lived, 
I had not that ; hardly was thought a son, 
And not at all akin to your estate. 
I could not bear a younger brother's lot, 
To live depending upon courtesy. 
Had you provided forme like a father, 
I had been still a brother. 

C. Bald. Tis too true ; 
I never loved thee as I should have done ; 
It was my sin, and I am punish'd for't 
Oh, never may distinction rise again 
Tn families I let parents be tho B&me 
To all their children ; common in their care, ' 
And in their love of them. I am unhappy. 
For loving one too well. 

Vil You knew your brother lived; why did you 
take 
Such pains to marry me to Isabella? 

Car. I had my reasons for't 

Vil. More than I thought you had. 

Car. But one was this : 
! knew my brother loved his wife so well, 



That if he ever should come home again* 
He could not long outlive the loss of her. 
Bel If you rely'd on that, why did yon kill him? 
Car. To make all sure. Now you are answer' d 
alL 
Where must I go ? I am tired of your questions. 
C. Bald. I leave the judge to- tell thee what thou 
art; 
A father cannot find a name for thee. 
Take him away. (Carlo* led off.) 

Grant me, sweet heav'n! the patience to go 

through 
The torment of my cure. Here, here begins 
The operation. Alas ! she's mad* 

Enter ISABELLA, distracted; and her child running 
from her. 

Va. My Isabella, poor, unhappy wretch! 
What can I say to her? 

Isa. Nothing, nothing; 'tis a babbling world; 
I'll hear no more on't When does the court sit? 
I have a cause to try. 

Will yon not hear it ? Then I must appeal 
To the bright throne.— Call down the heav'nly 

powers 
To witness how you use me. 

C. Bald. Pray, give her way. She'll hurt no- 
body. 

Isa. What have you done with him? He was 
here but now; 
I saw him here. Oh, Biron, Biron! where. 
Where have they hid thee from me ? He is gone. 
But here's a little naming cherubim- 
Will nothing do ? I did not hope to find 
Justice on earth ; 'tis not in heav'n neither. 
Biron has watch'd his opportunity— 
Softly ; he steals it from the sleeping gods, 
And sends it thus— Ha, ha, ha 1 {Stab* herself.) 

Now- 1 laugh at yon; I defy you all, 
You tyrant murderers 1 

C. Bald. Oh, thou most injured innocence! Yet 
live, 
Live but to witness for me to the world, 
How much I do repent me of the wrongs. 
The unnatural wrongs, which I have heap'd on 

thee, 
And have pull'd down this judgment on us alL 

Ft/. Oh, speak! speak but a word of comfort to 
me! 

C. Bald. IS the most tender father's care and 
love 
Of thee, and thy poor child, can make amends, 
Oh, yet look up and livel 

Isa. Where is that little wretch? 

(They raise her.) 

i £ie in peace, to leave him to your care. 

I have a wretched mother's legacy, 

A dying kiss : pray let me give it him, 

My blessing ; that that's all I have to leave thee. 

Oh, may thy father's virtues live in thee! 

And all his wrongs be buried in my grave. 

- ^ (Dieaj 
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THE LORD OF THE MANOR 

AN OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 

ALTERED FROM GENERAL BURGOYNE, BY CBARLES DIBDIN, TUN. 




MollF*— "And I am a woman of fashion.*— Act iii, scene 4. 



^rsoits ^hqpresentcb. 



Sir John Contbast. 
Contrast. 
Rashly. 
Tbcmobe. 



Rental. 
La Nipte. 
Ealph. 
Sergeant Sabh. 



Coepobal Drill. 
OosroKAL SNir. 
Huntsmen. 
Recruits. 



Annette. 

Sophia. 

Peggy. 

Moll Flaggon. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
At the close of the Overture, a peal of bells is heard at 
a distance, the curtain continuing down ; when Me 
peal is nearly finislied, the curtain nses and dis- 
covers a magnificent Entrance to a Park, with a 
View of a Gothic Castle on an eminence at a dis- 
tance. On the side scene, near the park-gate, the out- 
side of a small neat Farm-houst,with a bank ofiurf 
before the door, on whizh SOPHIA and ANNETTE 
are seated, and at work. Annette throws down her 
work, and runs to meet PEGGY, who enters imme- 
diately on the other side. Sophia continues to work 
pensively* 

DUBT.— PEGGY AND ANNETTE. 

Peggy Hark I hark I the merry peal t 
My spirits are all prancing ; 



Both. 



My Uttle heart is dancing. 

When the merry bells go ding, ding, 

My heart beats time as I trip along: 
And my eyes impart 
How light my heart ; 

While all ffie burden of my song, 

Fal,fal la, ding, ding, dong. 

Peggy. Keep it up, jolly ringers; ding, ding, 
dong! and away with it again; it puts my spirits 
quite in a heyday. I never hear a merry peal but 
my heart beats time to it. 

Arm, Ay, and your tongue too, Peggy. 

Peggy. To be sure I do rattle away; but when 
good nature Bets a woman's tongue a-going, they 
must have very bad ears for music who wish to 
Btopit What say you, my little foreigner? 

Ann. You know, Peggy, my spirits are generally 
in time and tune with yours. I was out of my wits 
for your coming back, to know what WW going on. 
Is alltbto forth© wake? 
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Wake! a hundred wakes together 



n't make such, a day as this is like to he. 
Our new laodlOM, who Has bought all tiftis estate 
Of Castle Manor, has arrived; and Rental, the 
steward, who went up to London upon the pur- 
chase, is with him, and is to be continued steward. 
He has been presenting him all the tenants, and 
they are still flocking up to the castle to get a sight 
of Sir John— Sir John— 

Ann. What is his name? 

Peggy. I declare I had almost forgot it, though 
I've heard all about him— Sir John Contrast, knight 
and baronet, and as riut as Mexico. An on is to 
be roasted whole, and all the country will to as- 
sembled; such feasting and dancing I 

Ann. Oh, how I long td see it I I hope pap* win 
let us go ; don't you, sistef ? (7b Sophia.) 

Sophia. No, indeed, my hopes aro jolt the re* 
Terse ; I hate nothing so much as a efOWd And a 
noise. Enjoy the gaiety for which yonr temper is 
so well fitted, Annette | but do not grttdg* me whs* 
la equally to mins\ retirement 

Ann. I grudge it you dal», Sophy, tttftWM i* »ou* 
lishee pain, whtoh Sprightly objects would coitmt 
to pleasure. 

AlB.— AtfNETTE. 

A nightingale sung in a sycamore grove; 

A lover lie listen' d\ with tight, to (he lay; 
'Twos sweet, but all plaintive, like languishing U>ve- 

" Heigho r cried the loter, " ah, well-a-dau /'♦ 
The lover quite restless thai nijht found his pillow, 
• Went to sleep in despair and stilt dreamt of tfi$ 
trifffia 

The lover hi listen' d next morn to a lark, 
Whoa song better sooWd htm because it was gag; 

Bit hope grrw men strong) at hU mfnd arm lest 
dark: 
" Heigho /' hn ftft&sscty ***"**, wtlUa-dayi H 

The lover that night sweetly slept on his pillow, 

And dreamt of gay garlands ; ne'er once of the willow. 

Peggy. Well said, ma'amselle ; though t hate the 
French in my heart, as a true English woman 
ought, 111 be friends with their sunshine as long as 
I live, for making thy blood so lively in thy veins. 
Were it not for Annette and me, this house Would 
be worse than a nunnery. 

Sophia. Heigho 1 

Ann. Ay, that's the old tune ; it's all nfght long, 
sigh, sight pine, pine! I can hardly get a wink of 



__iy. And how is It ever to end? The two fa- 
thers, yours and your lover's, are specially circum- 
stanced to make a family alliance. A curate, with 
forty pounds a year, has endowed his son with two 
fine qualities to entail his poverty, learning and 
modesty ; and my gentleman (my master, heaven 
bless him I) is possessed of this mansion, a farm of 
a hundred acres, a gun, and a brace of spaniels. I 
should have thought the example so long before 
yonr eyes, of living upon love, might have made 
you— 

Sophia. Charmed with it, Peggy; and so indeed 
lam: tt was the life of a mother I can never for- 

St I do not pass an hour without reflecting on 
e happiness she diffused and enjoyed. 
Peggy. Then if you'd follow her example, put a 
little less sorrow in your sentiment, and a little 
more sunshine in your countenance, and never sac- 
rifice the main chance for moonshine. 



Soph'cu Consider my situation, Peggy. 

iVoyj. To be sure I do. and that' a why I want 
you lo consider my advice. Helpless souls ( yon 
haven't a single faculty to make the pot boil be- 
tween you. 1 should like to see you at work in * 
dairy ; your little nice fingers may serve to rear an 
unfledged linnet, but would make sad work \m\ 
cramming poultry for market 

Sophia. But you, my good Peggy, ought not to 
upbraid me; for yon have helped to spoil me, by 
taking every care and trouble off my hands : the 
humility of our fortunes ought to have put us mora 
uponaleveL 

Peggy. That's a notion t can't bear. I speak my 
mind familiarly to *bo sore, because I mean no 
harm; but I never pretend to more than a servant* 
and you were born to M a lady: I'm sun on't ; I 
see it, as sure as toe gipsies, in tftery turn of your 
Countenance. 

Sophia. Have done, Peggy, or you'll make me 
Mrtouely m&y ■ this is your fartifftflar day of non- 
sense. 

Peggy. No nonsense, but a plain road to fortune. 
Our young landlord, Sir John Contrast's son, is ex- 
pected ever hour ; now, get tMt your silly passion 
for Trumors out of your ndM, and my life on't 
'twill do. I dreamt last night I saw you with a 
bunch of nettles instead of a nosegay, and that's a 
sure sign of & wedding : let us wsJIh for him at the 
park gate, and take your aim s you eyes will carry 
further, and hit surer, than the bstt gun your fa- 
ther has. 

Ann. Peggy, How odd you em. 

Peggy. Yes, my whole life has been an Oddity; 
all made up of chequers and chances; you don't 
know half of it; but Margery Heartease Is always 
honest and gay, and has a joke for the best sod 
worst of times. 

ATE— (OtigHUl) -PEGGY. 

I once was a maiden, as fresh as a rose, 

And as fickle as April weather; 
I lay down without care, and I wak'dfrom repose, 

With a heart as light as a feather. 
I work'd with the girls, Iplay'd with the men, 

I was always or romping or spinning ; 
And what if they pilfer' da ties now and them t 

J hope 'twas not very great sinning. 

I married a husband as young as myself, 

And for every frolic as willing; 
Together we laugh'd when we had any pelf. 

And we laugh'd when we had not a shillings 
He's gone to the wars; heav'n send him a prise t 

For his pains he is welcome to spend it; 
My example, I know, is more merry than wis*, 

Bui, lord help me I I never shall mend it. 

Ann. It would be a thousand pities you eve 
should. 

Peggy. But here comes your father and fiental, 
the steward ; they seem in deep discourse. 

Sophia, Let us go in, then; it might displease 
my father to interrupt them. 

[Exit into the house. 

Peggy. Go thy ways, poof girl ; thou art more 
afraid of being interrupted in discoursiag with thy 
own simple heart 

Ann. Peggy, when do yos think my sighing tins 
wUloomsr . 
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Peggy. Donn be too sure of yourself, miss ; there 
is no age in which a woman iff so likely to be in- 
fected with Xo'ly, as just when she arrives at what 
<n«J call year* of discretion. 

{fixtunt into the house- 
Fitter RASHLY and RENTAL. 

Rent, Bat yon are the only tenant upon the ma- 
nor that has not congratulated our new landlord 
upon taking possession of his purchase. 

Rash. Strange disposition of events ! that he, of 
All mankind, should be purchaser in this country! 
iAHck.) I most not see Sir John Contrast 

Bent. Why so? be is prepared; in giving him 
so account of his tenants, your name wasn r t for- 
got. 

Rath. And pray, my friend, how did you describe 

VM? 

Bent. As what I always found you, an honest 
man. One can go no further than that word in the 
praise of a character; therefore, to make him bet- 
ter acquainted with yours, I was forced to tell him 
the wont I knew of you. 

Rath. Good Rental, what might that be ? 

Rent. I told him you had the benevolence of a 
jrrinoe> with means little better than a peasant; 
that, consequently, your family was often indebted 
to yontf gun (at which yon were the best hand in 
the country) for the only meat in your kitchen. 

Rash. And what said he to the gun? 

Rent. Shook his head, and said, if you were a 
poacher, woe be to you when his son arrived. 

Rash. His son! 

Rent. Yes, his only son, In fact; the eldest, it 
seems was turned out of doors twenty years ago, 
tor a marriage against his consent This is by a 
second wife, and declared to be his heir. He gives 
him full rein to run his own course, so he does not 
marry; and by all accounts, a fine rate he goeS at 

Rash. But what is becoming of the elder? 

Rent. Nobody knows ; but the old servants, who 
remember him, are always lamenting the change. 

Rash, Ton know him well? 

Rent. What do you mean ? 

Rash. A discovery that will surprise you. I have 
Hved with you the many years we have been ac- 
quainted, ah intimate friend and an impostor. 

Rent. An impostor? 

Rash. Tour new master, the purchaser of this 
estate 1b an obstinate father; lam a disinherited 
son : put these circumstances together, and instead 
of Rashly call me— 

Ront Is it possible ? 

Rash. Gall me Contrast 

Rent. Mr. Rashly, Sir John Contrast's son? 

Rash. Even so ; for the sole offence of a marriage 
with one of the most amiable of womankind, I 
received on* of Sir John's rescripts, as he calls the 
signification of his pleasure, with a note of one 
thousand pounds, and a prohibition of his pre- 
sence for ever. I knew his temper too well to 
reply. 

Rent. Ton must know him beef ; I had conceived 
him of a disposition more odd than harsh. 

Rash* Yon are right ; bat this oddity has all the 
effects of harshness. Sir John Contrast has ever 
thought decision to be the criterion of wisdom '* 
and is as much averse to retract an error as a right 
action. In short in his character, there is a con- 
tinual variance between a good heart and a perverse 
bead \ and he often appears angry with all man- 



kind, when, in fact, he is only out of humour with 



Rent. I always thought you must have been bred 
above the station I saw you in ; but I never guessed 
how much. Could you immediately submit to such 
a change of situation? 

Rash. No; I thought of different professions to 
support the rank of a gentleman: after various 
trials, I found I wanted suppleness for some of my 

Kursuits, and talent perhaps, for others; and my 
ist resource was a cottage and" love, in the most 
literal sense of both. My Anna was equally fitted 
for a cottage* as a court Her person, ner accom- 
plishments, her temper, the universal oharm of 
society, made our new life a source of delight 

AIR,-(Original)-RASHLY. 

Ew.omsyass"d in an angel's frame, 

An angels virtue* toy; 
Too soon did heav'n assert the claim. 
A nd eall Us own away. 

My Anna's worth, my Anna's charms, 

Must never more return : 
What now shad fill these mdote'd arms t 

Ahmet my Annate urn I - 

Rent Not so, my good sir; you have two living 
images of her $ and for their sakes you must try to 
work upon this old obdurate— Heaven Joas, per- 
haps, sent you together for that purpose. 

Rash. No, my friend, he is inflexibility itself. 
I mean to fly him. It must be your part to dispose 
of my farm and little property. 

Rent. Your resolution is too hasty. I pretend 
to no skill in plotting; but I think I see my way 
dearly in your case. Dear sir, be advised by me. 

La. N. (Without.) Holloa! countryman 1 do you 
belong to the lodge? 

Rash. Heyday! what strange figure have we 
here? 

Rent. As I live, the young heir's gentleman. I 
got acquainted with his character when I was in 
London to solicit the stewardship, and It is as cu- 
rious as his master's. 

Rash. What countryman is he? 

Rent. True English by birth ; he took his foreign 
name upon his travels, to save his master's repu- 
tation. Nothing is so disgraceful, now-a-days, as 
to be waited upon by your own countryman :. pray 
be contented to— 

Enter LA NIPPE, affectedly dressed* 

Lalf. Halloa, countryman ! which is the nearest 
way— What, Mr. Rental? faith, the sun was so 
much in my eyes, I did not know you. 

Rent. Welcome to Castle Manor, Mr. Hbmestall; 
I forget your French name 

La If. La Nippe, at your service; and when you 
see me thus equipped, I hope you'll forget my 
English one ; for though you see me thus meta- 
morphosed, I have modesty enough left to blush at 
hearing iVfor having defaced English oak with 
plaster of Paris. 

Rent. Pray, how came you to be on foot? 

Lay. A spring in the chaise broke at the bottom 
of the hill ; the boy was quite a bore in tying it up, 
so t took out my luggage, and determined to walk 
home. 

Rash. The prettiest little package t ever saw. 

Rent. What may it contain ? 
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La N. The current utensils of * floe gentleman ; 
m necessary to his existence as current cash. It 
is a toilette a la chat*— in English, a Bond-street 
knapsack ; it contain* cold cream, rouge, court- 
plaster, lip-salve, ean de luce, Maca i ear oil, and 
otto of rosea; and, among other knick-knacks, a 
quizzing-glaas for the convenience of being short- 
sighted. 

Beat. For what purpose? 

IA N. The better to stare a modest woman out 
of countenance ; avoid the sight of a poor friend 
one's ashamed to own; and an honest creditor 
one's afraid to see. 

Rt.nL Ha, ha, bat To be sure that cargo does 
not exactly suit the family of the Homestalla 

LaN. If on I nonl but yon know I have travelled, 
and like many other travelled gentlemen, exported 
a cargo of home-brewed, for an importation of 
honey-water. But I expect my master here every 
minute. 

Rent. What time did he leave London? 

LaN. The chaise was ordered at one this morn- 
ing. I must allow him an hour for yawning, 
picking his teeth, and d— g his journey; that 
will bring it to- 

Rath. Upon my word, a pretty full allowance for 
such employments. 

LaN. Nothing: I have known Lord Dang'eand 
his friend Billy vapid in suspense, in St James's- 
etreet between a fruit-shop and a gambling-house, 
thrice the time, and the chaise-door open all the 
while. 

Rath. Well said, Mr. La Nippel I see you are a 
satirist. 

La N. Shoot flying a little, now and then; and if 
our masters make us subservient to their follies, if 
we do no worse than laugh at them, they may 
think themselves Very well off. 

Rent. But what time In the morning had yon 
brought him to I 

La N. Two o'clock. 0, he dares not stay much 
longer, for he's made up for the journey. I doubt 
whether he could take himself to pieces ; but if he 
could, Tm sure he could never put himself, toge- 
ther again without my assistance: his whiskers 
fitted, his stays laced, his ancles rolled— 

Rent His ancles rolled! for what reason? 

La N. The preservation of a military leg. 

Rent. A mifitanrleg ? we don't understand yon. 

La If. I don'vwonder at it A thing of our town. 
A fashion we mean to start The military leg will 
be all the go, and with reason, for it's a leg that's 
prettysnre to maintain its footing. 

Rent. I agree with you, and so must our foes; 
but how do you form It? 

La N. Why, sir, with six yards of flannel roller, 
to sweat the small, and prop the calf ; and only an 
hour's attention every day (nothing for a gentleman 
to spare) to sit with his heels in the air, and keep 
the blood back, I will undertake to— Oh ! I'll leave 
nature in the lurch at her best works, and produce 
a leg, with the muscles of an Hercules, and the 
ancle of an Apollo Belvidere. 

Hash. And is this the common practice? 

La If. Common 1 what do yon think, but to hide 
the roller, makes the young fellows so fond of boots 
at all hours, except when on horseback, and then, 
nothing but a white trouser, neat silk stocking, and 
a pair of dancing pumps— But let me be gone. 

Rent Kay, nay, you have time to spare; he 
must be many miles off ; for it is a hundred and 
twenty from London, 



LaN. I pity you! I see you have no notion bow 
a genius travels. 

Rent. He cannot fly, I suppose? 

LaN. Yes, and in a whirlwind, over orange- 
barrows, and oyster-stalls at every corner: you 
may trace his whole journey by yelping dogs, 
broken-backed pigs, dismembered geese, and 
squalling old women; and, as sure as death, he will 
get home before me. (Going towards the park gate.) 

Rent. Never fear; you've time enough, I tell you: 
he stops short at the edge of the forest; his game- 
keepers and pointers meet him there; he shoots 
home. 

La N. What signifies that ; sportsmen of fashion 
shoot as fast as they travel. See him at a pigeon- 
match, he wings his pigeon with the same dexterity 
as his companions pigeon him at the rookery in 
town. (Whittle without.) There's his whistle! 
(Looking out) Vbila le garym! If he finds me 
loitering here, he'll vent more oaths in a minute, 
than have been heard in the forest Bince its founda- 
tion. 

Rent. Sir, you may slip into Mr. Rashly'a house 
till he's gone by. 

La N. (Test bon ; just the thing. 

[Exit, into the house. 

Rath. My brother here ? Farewell, BentaL (Goes 
towards the house.) 

Rent. Stay, sir, it is impossible be ean have a 
suspicion of you. Let us see if he tallies with this 
impudent fellow's account Sift him boldly; I have 
a thousand thoughts for you. 

Rash. If he does answer the description, I shall 
never keep my temper. 

Rent. .Perhaps so much the better; but he is 
alighting from his horse. 

Con. ( Witkow.) Search'em, take up the dogs ; one 
night as well beat for game in Hyde-park. 

Enter CONTRAST, attended by Gamekeepers, Jte^ 
with a handsome gun in one hand, and a parasol in 
the other. 

The manors are parched to desolation, the saddles 
and gridirons, and the air is impregnated with scurf 
and freckle ; in another half hour, I shall be a mu- 
latto in spite of my parasol, by all that's sultry. 
But come, to business. (Gives the gun to an at- 
tendant.) Search 'em; make preparations imme- 
diately for seizing all guns, nets, and snares ; let 
every dog in the village be collected for hanging 
to-morrow morning; draw a warrant for everyone 
who draws a trigger; and let every violator of 
manors be Bent to the house of correction. 

{Exeunt Servants into the pari. 

Rash. I hope, young gentleman, you win be bet- 
ter advised than to proceed thus rashly. 

Con. And pray, friend, who may yon be, that are 
so forward with your hopes? 

Rash. A tenant upon this estate these sixteen 
years; where I have been used to see harmony 
between high and low, established on the best 
basis— protection without pride, and respect with- 
out servility. 

Con. Odd language for a farmer! but in plain 
English it -implies indulgence for arrears, and im- 
punity for poaching. And you, sir, what may be 
your occupation ? 

Rent. I have been long, sir, steward of Castle 
Manor, and your father's goodness continues me 
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go. Pm sorry, rfr f you've had no sport, bat your 
gamekeepers are strangers ; if this gentleman had 
been with you, he knows every haunt in the 
country. 

Con. Oh! I don't doubt it. Is this gentleman 
qualified to carry a guu ? 

Bash, I always thought so, sir. 

Con. Where is your qualification ? 

Rash, In my birthright, as a freeborh man. Pro- 
vidence gave the birds of the air in common for us 
all ; and I think it no crime to pursue them, when 
my heart tells me I am ready, if called upon, to ex- 
ercise the same gun against the enemies of my king 
and country. 

Con. A period again ! if it were not' for his dress, 
I should take him for the president of a debating 
society. (Aside.) But to cut the dispute short, you 
Mr. Steward, and you, Mr. Monitor of the forest, 
take notice that I require unconditional submission 
in my supremacy of the game. 

Rent In what manner, sir? 

Con. The county gaol shall teaoh transgressors. 
Thanks to my fellow sportsmen in the senate, we 
have as good a system of game-laws as can be found 
in the most gentlemanlike country on the conti- 
nent. Ton look at me with surprise, old reformer 
of the groves. 

Rash. I confess I do, sir. In the days when I 
frequented the world, a high-bred spark and a 
sportsman were the greatest opposltes in nature ; 
the beau and the squire were always— 

Con. O, I begin to take. Your days! the rusti- 
cated remains of a ruined reformer; a critic of the 
old school; a compound of musty classics and 
moral congrnity ; a smatterer of high life from the 
scenes of Gibber, which remain upon his imagina- 
tion, as they do upon the stage, forty years after 
the real characters are dead. Thy ideas of a gen- 
tleman are as obsolete, old speculator, as the flaxen 
wig and " Stap my vitals !" 

Rash. May I presume, sir, to ask what is the 
character that has succeeded? 

Con. Look at me. 

(Turns round.) 

Rash. We were comparing, sir— 

Con. Coxcombs. Never balk the word. The first 
thing in which we differ from your days is, that we 
glory in our title; and I am the acknowledged 
chief. Th all walks of life, it is true ambition to be 
at the head of a class. 

Rash. And may I ask, sir, if the class over which 
you so eminently preside, is very numerous ? 

Con. No, faith; and we diminish every day. 
The cockade predominates. The times have sent 
nine-tenths of our men of fashion to be their own 
soldiers. 

Rash. No, sir; to be the soldiers of their coun- 
try. However political opposition may exist 
among us, only let a foe threaten our freedom, and 
the only opposition among Britons is, who shall 
get the first blow at him. 

Con. A red coat is very well for a promenade, 
and I do sometimes figure myself that way; though 
rot me, if I know any more of drill or discipline 
than I do of logic or metaphysics. 

Rash. Singular character! 

Con. Bight, for once, Old Tramontane. Singu- 
larity is the secret of high life. In the present 
day it connects the pedestrian with the^eft* mattre, 
the jockey with the gentleman, the stage coach- 
man with the senator, and the pugilist with the 
peer. 



Re-enter LA NIPPE jtom the house, running. 

La N. Sir, sir, apart an instant, monsieur.— 
Such an adventure 1 I have discovered such a girll 
such a shape 1 such— 

Con. BUtt did you ever know me.trouble myself 
about a girl in the country ? 

La N. No, sir ; — and in town I am obliged to take 
the trouble off your hands. {Aside. Takes Contrast 
aside, and seems eagerly to press him. 

Rent. I think I discover La Nippe's business.- 
Humour it, I beseech you, and ask Contrast in. 
(Apart to Rashly.) 

Rash. Sir, will you aceept any refreshment my 
poor house affords? I hope you have taken nothing 
ill I have said. (To Contrast.) 

Con. No, sir; I bear no malice, and I'll drink 
your health in a bowl of cream. I'd not take the 
trouble of looking at his daughter, if it wasn't for 
the hope of being revenged of this old crusty me- 
mentomori. (Aside.) 

[Exeunt Rashly, Contrast, and Rental 

La Ji. I must get him into this intrigue for my 
own sake with the maid, if not for his with the 
mistress. Like master, like man— all owing to 
the force of example : so let our masters look to it 

[Exit into the house. 

Enter TBUMOBE. 

Tru. How surely and involuntarily my feet bring 
me to this spot I Conscious scenes! Sophy! dost 
thou remember them with my constancy ? Dost 
thon visit them with my sensibility ? Is it impossible 
to get a glance of her at a distance? If I could 
but do it unperceived— 

Re-enter PEGGY from the house. 

Peggy. So, sir, do you think I didn't spy you from 
the window, prowling like a fox about a hen-roost? 
But set your heart at rest; the pullet you are in 
search of will soon be upon a perch too high for 
your reach. 

Tr.u. What do you mean? 

P ggy. Do you see that castle there ? there— Sir 
John Contrast's seat Mine are not castles in the 
air. 

Tru. Well, what of that ? 

Peggy. Well, then, if you had my second sight, 
you would see Sophy in a coach and six white 
horses driving in at the great gate. 

Tru. What would you lead my thoughts to? 

Peggy. Patience ! reason ! resignation ! Sir John's 
Eon is paying bis addresses within. Consult 
Sophy's Interest, and your own, too, in the end, and 
resign her. 

Tru\ Distraction ! you cannot be in earnest. 
Would Sophia suffer a look from a stranger, with- 
out resenting it ? 

Peggy. Time enough to repulse when strangers 
grow impertinent ; meanwhile, why not be courted 
a little? There's curiosity in it, only to show how 
many ways the creatures can find to please us. 

TVtt^These are your thoughts ; but Sophia— 

P*ggy. Thinks like me, or she's not a woman. 
Lookye, I hate to bo ill-natured ; but don't fancy 
I'm your enemy because I'm her friend. Tempta- 
tion is sometimes too agreeable to be withstood; 
nay, some of us love it I don't say Miss Sophy's 
of the number. [Exit. 

Tru. Tormenting woman I I cannot, however, 
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bat be akrmed, and shall watch your step* closely, 
my ypung gentleman. Yes, my Sophia, I will 
borer round thee, like a watchful spirit, invisible, 
bat anxious to prove tby truth, and if necessary, 
to defend it Ah! when will oome that happy day, 
when lore, as in his Paphian bower, will crown as 
with his never-fading wreath of roses. 

A3&-(Written by the late Mr. Ztoyfe)— TBtfMOBE. 

Tomng lone flew to the Paphian bower, 

And gather'd sweets fl-om manf a flow t 

From rota a»d sweet jessamine, 

The Wy and the eglantine: 

The graces there were cutting pedes, 

And found young Love among the rota. 

happy day I joyous hour i 
Compote a wreath of every flower; 
Let's bind him to us, ne'er to eover ; 
Young Love ehall dwell with uefor ever. 
Eternal spring the wreath compote*, 
Content is Love among the rote*. 

'JBsil- 



SCENE H— The Inside of the home. 

Enter OONTBAST, LA NtPPE, RASHLY, 

SOPHIA, ANNETTE, and RENTAL. 

La If. What do yon think of her eyes? Apart to 
Contrast!) 

Con. Passable for a village. (Apart.) 

La Jf. Her complexion — her skin — her deli- 
cacy? 

Con. O, perfectly delicate; she looks like the 
diet of her nursery, extract of leveret, and pheasant 

with egg* 

Rash. 
please. 



Girls, you may retire whenever yon 



(As they are going off, enter Peggy, with a 
lute.) 

Sophia. Peggy, what are you doing? 

Peggy. It's only the lute, ma'am ; ithung so loose 
upon the peg, I was afraid the kitten would pull it 
off. (Touches the siring.) I declare it speaks itself, 
just as if it wanted— 

Con. Music too 1 A syren complete. I am to be 
tempted with all the enchantments of Calypso's 

ok (Aside.) A la bonnfi heure, try your skill, my 



grot 
dear. 



Sophia. Officious girl ! carry it back. 

Con. O, by no means, miss; pray favour as with 
a song. 

Hath. Come, girls, don't be ashamed of an in- 
nocent and pleasing talent. Perhaps the warble 
of nature may please Mr. Contrast, from its 
novelty. 

Sophia. Indeed, sir, I wish to be excused. 

Ann. Dear sister, sing; my father wishes it. 

Sophia. I obey sir; and, in obeying, ean dis- 
cover to this intruder the state of my mind. (Apart 
to Rashly.) 

AIR-SOPHIA. 

Woke, dulcet lute, flair Laura said, 
While sadly droop d her pensive head; 
Wake, and to my sinking heart 
The soothing balm of joy impart. 



Thy <Mrmedstrams can banish wa% 
And bid the breast with rapture giowf 
Raise my hope and lull my pain, 
Laura sighs, and sighs in vain. 

In the bower a-down the date. 
Henry told his artless tale ; 
Laura fondly heard the youth, 
Grace his form, his heart was truths 
But hope is blighted, lou is cross' d; 
Henry is to Laura lost. 
Love no more her heart shall gain, 
Laura sighs, and sighs in vain. 



ft 
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Con, Bravo! miss; very wall Indeed. La Nippe, 

> on to the castle; announce me to my fattier, 
'm immensely fatigued, and don't know how I 
shall be able to walk there ; and one might as well 
ride on a currycomb as that saddle. (Horns with' 
out.) What horns are those ? 

La N. (Looks out.) Your honour's master of the 
bounds, and your whole bunting* equipage, are ar- 
rived. 

Can. Have they new liveries? 

La N. They have, and for elegance, they would 
shame every hunt in the universe: none of your 
rough buckskin and homespun, fit only to lean 
hedges and ditches in; but such at might grace a 
modem melo-drame, calculated for urn grand coup 
de theatre. 

Con. Let them draw up before the door; Nl sea 
them as they pass. [Exit La Nippe.] One word at 
parting, friend Bashly. Your daughters an not 
without attractions, nor you void of a certain sort 
of oddity that may be diverting; bat your gun 
must be surrendered, and, from a pheasant to a 
rabbit* chasse <kfendve~no pardon for poaching; 
and so good day, old JSsop in the shades. 

Rent. I must follow ; but I request youTl take no 
steps till I see you again: give me but time to work 
in your favour. 

Rash. You are too sanguine ; but I consent, upon 
condition that I do not see my father. 

Rent. As yet, it is no part of my plan that you 
should. [Exit. 

Rash. Your attempts will be in vain; deprived 
of my Anna, nothing remains tor mo buMasting 
misery. 

AIR.— (From CowtoAwO— RASHLY. 

Can I forget the sflent tears 

Which f have shed for thee; 
And all the pangs, and doubts andflearn, 
Which scatter d o'tr my bloom of years 

The blights of misery t 

I never close my languid eye, 

Unlets to dream of thee ; 
My every breath is but the sigh, 
My every sound the broken erg 

Qf lasting misery. 



fjfc* 

SCENE Ul.~Out*ide of the house. 

Enter CONTRAST, LA NIPPE, 'luntsmen, *&, 
from the house, in gay liveries, drawn up. ' 

La N. The huntsmen, sir, have been practising a 
new chorus song ; will you hear it ? —** 
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Con. A hunting song quite brealts ray ears ; It is 
a continued yell of horn and morn ; wake the day; 
hark away I But they may begin; I shall liear 
enough aa I walk off. 

FINALE.— (Oriftoal.) 

Hunt*. When ihe orient team first pierces the dawn, 
And printku yet glistens the dew on the 

fawn, 
We rise to the ontt of the horn and the 

hound, 
And nature herself seems to live in the 



Chorea. 



Hants. 



Repeat it, qui* echo, the try is begun; 
The game is on foot, boy*, we'll hunt down 

The chase of old Britons teas ever the care, 

Their sinews it brae'd, 'twas the image of war: 

Like theirs, shall our vigour by exercise grow, 

Till we tumour pursuits to our country sfoe. 

Chorus. Repeat it, shrSl echo, the war is begun ; 

The foe is on foot, boys, we'll fight down the 
sun. {Exeunt. 



ACT II 

SCENE L~-A Shrubbery, 4& 

Enter SOPHIA and ANNETTE, drmriordrm. 

Sophia. I confess, Annette, yon, are a very for- 
ward scholar in affairs of the heart ; but would you 
really persuade me that the women of France scorn 
to be in love? 

Ann. Just the contrary. Love there Is the pas- 
sion of ages: one learns to lisp it in the cradle, 
and they will trifle with it at the brink of the grave ; 
but it Is always there the chirrup of life, not the 
moping malady it is here. 

Sophid. And, according to the notions of that 
fantastical people, how is the passion to be shewn? 

Ann. O, m a woman, by anything but confessing 
it 

Sophia. Surely, Annette, you must now be wrong; 
insincerity and artifice may, for aught I know, be 
the vices of fine folks in courts and cities; but in 
the scenes where you, as well as myself, have been 
bred, I am persuaded the tongue and the heart go 
together in all countries alike. 

Ann. So they may, too : it would be wrong if the 
tongue told fibs of the heart; but what occasion 
for telling all the troth. I wiflh you saw a young 
girl in Provence, as she trips down the mountains 
with a basket of grapes upon her head, and all her 
swains about her, with a glance at one, a nod at 
another, and a tap at the third, till up rises the 
moon, and up strikes the tabor and pipe—" Adieu, 
panniers, vendange est faite." Her heart dances 
faster than her feet, and she makes ten lads happy, 
instead of one, by each thinking himself the fa- 
vourite. 

Sophia. But the real favourite is not to be kept in 
suspense for ever. 

Ann. No, no, she solves the mystery at last; 
but in a lively key just indicates the preference by 
a look that can't be misunderstood; and 'to make 



more sure of her lover, mixes tendernes with to- 
talization 

Sophia. Mere coquetry! I admire your vivacity^ 
Annette, but I dislike your maxima For my part 
I scorn the shadow of deceit towards the man I 
love, and would sooner die than give him pain. 

Ann. So would I, too, dear sister; but why not 
bestow pleasures with a smile? 

Sophi a. Giddy girl! you know not love. 

Ann. O, you are mistaken ; I understand senti- 
ment, and could act It to admiration ; I could gaze 
at the moon, prattle to the evening breeze, and make 
a companion of roses for an hour together. 

Enter PEGGY. 

Peggy. And to what purpose, I should like to 
know? Boses are very. well in a bough-pet, the 
evening breeze to raise one's spirits for a dance, 
and the moon to light one home, laughing, from 
the fair ; but to scratch your hands with the thorns 
of the one, get the toothache by standing too long 
exposed to the other, and the blue devils ,by making 
you moan to the third, are all things quite out 
of my calculations of either comfort or common 
sense. 

Sophia. Ah! Peggy, you're a rattlepate, like my 
sister; but do not condemn that sentiment, your 
unconsciousness of which deprives yon of the claim 
of judging. [Exeunt Sophia and Annette. 

Ptggy. Sentiment I dare say is very well, in its 
way, like everything else. Perhaps, if I took it 
into my head, I could talk of rosy banks and myrtle 
bowers as well as anybody else. But poor Tru- 
more! he does love Sophia. Ah I if I had him 
here, I'd give him a little advice. And, as the 
other sex talk so much of the caprice of ours, as 
an apology for Sophia, I'd tell him— 

AIR— PEGGY. 

Our sex is capricious, 
Believe me: 
'Tis the picture your sex of us draw; 
I you paint us vicious— 
Perceive me. 
Can you wonder we act by your lawt 

Go, go, silly lover, and sigh, 
Trust another as soon as you can : 

And if she, too, should bid you, "goodrbyef* 
Why then try another \ poor man t 

In April the weather 

Oft changes, 

Sun and rain to each other give viae/: 

And taken together, 

It strange is, 

Our sex is an April day. 

Go, go, silly lover, complain; 

With your sex to be faithless the plan t 
Can you fancy we'll constant remain f 

We but follow youp lesson, poor man j 

[BxiL 
Enter LA NIPPE, beckoning CONHIAST. 

La N. Yonder she is, sir; the other two have 
just left her, and she loiters by a rose-busb. Now'a 
the time: at her, sir. 

Con. It's a d— d vulgar business you're drawing 
me into, La Nippe; I oonld never shew my fact 
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again, If it were known t was guilty of the drad 
gery of getting a woman for myself. 
La 2f. what do yon mean, sir? Do you. never 



make love? 

Con. No, certainly, you blockhead; modern 
epicures always buy it ready made. 

La N. Hold, she comes this way: I'd better 
vanish, and try my lock with the maid; bat if I 
make no better market than I fancy he will, my 
French assurance will blush as much for Vexation, 
as my English modesty does for shame. 

[Aside, and exit 
Re-enter SOPHIA. 

Sophia, I did not recollect that these walks are 
no longer open to the neighbourhood. How Bimple 
were those girls not to remind me ! If I should be 
seen, I may be thought impertinent: and alone, 
(oe— 

Con. So, MIssBaahly, we meet as patty as if yon 
bad known my inclinations. 

Sophia. He too, of all others! {Aside, and con- 
futed.) I know it is an intrusion, sir, to be here; I 
was retiring. 

Con. It is the most lucky intrusion you ever made 
in your life. 

Sophia. Permit me, sir, to pass. (Com/used.) 

Con. Not till you hear of your good fortune, my 
dear. Ton have attracted, in one moment, what 
hundreds of your sex have twinkled their eyes for 
whole years in vain, my notice. I will bring you 
into the world myself: your fortune's made. 

Sophia. Sir, this kind of conversation is new to 
me. I insist upon passing. (Confused and angrily.) 

Con. O fle, child ! the first thing you must learn 
is, to look a man in the face, whatever he says to 
you ; it is one of the first principles for high life ; 
and high as the very pinnacle of fashion thine shall 
be. The newspaper shall record your routs; and 
you shall bear the belle in the ring at Hyde-park 
from every competitor. Four bloods, and a car- 
riage as incomprehensible in its shape, or meaning, 
as vanity can wish for. Beauty! it is not worth 
that; (snaps his finger J in comparison with 
fashion. 

Sophia. Do you, sir, set so little value on cha- 
racter? 

Can. Character! O, my dear, we never think of 
that in high life; that's a mere plebeian accom- 
plishment But come, child, it isn't my way to 
trifle, name your settlement, and— 

Sophia. Sir, I have tried while I could to treat 
you with some degree of respect; you put it out 
of my power; resentment and contempt are the 
only- 
Con. Clarissa Harlowe in her best attitudes ! 
what circulating library has Bupplted you with lan- 
guage and action upon this occasion ? Or has your 
antiquated father instructed you, as he has me, in 
the mode of his days? Things are reversed, my 
dear ; when we fellows of superior class shew our- 
selves, the women throw themselves at us: pick 
and choose is the way ; and happy is she we deign 
to catch in our arms. 

(Attempts to take hold of her.) 

Enter TRUMOBE, unperceived. 

Sophia. (Enraged, and bunts into tears.) Un- 
heard-of assurance 1 "What do you see in me to 
encourage snob, insolence? or Is It the very 
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uses of your nature, that insults a woman 
because she has no protection ? 

(Breaks from him.) 



Tru. (Advances between them.) Protection is net 
so distant as you imagined. Compose yourself, 
my Sophia; I have heard all: leave me to settle 
the difference with the unworthy ruffian. 



Con. Way-laid by all that's desperate ! A l 
bully ! But I must submit, for I conclude he has a 
forest mob within call 

Tru. A mob to encounter thee? a mob of flies, 
of gnats; a wasp would be a sure assassin; but, 
to be serious, sir, though the brutality of your be- 
haviour calls for chastisement the meanness of it 
places you beneath my resentment 

Con. How he assumes, because I know as 
little of quarterstaff as he of the weapons of a gen- 
tleman. 

Tru. It would, indeed, be profanation of En- 
glish oak to put it into such hands. Thou out- 
side without a heart ! When the mind is nerve- 
less, the figure of a man may be cudgelled with a 
nettle. 

Sophia. For heaven's sake, Trumore, be not 
violent ; you make me tremble ; no further 
quarrel. 

Tru. Another word, 'sir, and no more. Could I 
suppose you a real sample of our fashionable 
youth, I should think my country indeed degraded ; 
but it cannot be. Away! and tell your few fel- 
lows, if even few exist, that there's still spirit 
enough among common people to defend beauty 
and innocence ; and when such as you dare affront 
them, it is not rank, nor even effeminacy that 
shall save them. 

(Retires with Sophia.) 

Con. Very sententious, truly! quite Bashly's 
flourish! In Italy now I could have this fellow 
put under ground for a sequin; in this d— d 
country one can do nothing out despise him. I 
could meet him to be sure; but as dueling is a 
principle of honour, reputation must be regarded 
Boxing is the only way left; and fashion might 
sanction the thing; but, though it's very well to 
patronize, its a vile bore to practice ; and I con- 
fess I have no ambition to make a bit that way. 

[ExiL 

Tru. (Comes forward with Sophia.) Happy, happy 
moment, that brought me to your rescue ! Ah 1 my 
dear Sophia, should fate part us, can I ever forget 
thee? Ant no, never 1 

AIR-TBUMORE. 

Ah! eon I e'er forget thee, love, 

When far from thee away? 
Should absence grief supply. 

ru pay thee sigh for sigh ! 
Ah! can I e'er forget thee, lovet 

No, never. 

When thy charms recollecting, 

Can fancy ever rove f 
On thy virtues rejecting. 

Can time weaken lomt 
Ah t can I e'er forget thee, tote f 

If Of never. 
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Ah, not returning thou shaU find, 

To meet if now we part, 
Thy virtues rooted in my mind; 

Thine image in my heart. 
Ah 1 ami e'er forget thee, love t 

No, never. 

Sophia. If the thoughts you most wish I should 
entertain of my deliverer can repay yon, trace them 
by your own heart, Tramore ; they will harmonize 
with its moat tender emotions. 

Try. O, the rapture of my Sophia's presence! 
thus let me pour forth my gratitude. 

(Kneels and kisses her hand.) 

Enter RASHLY behind, and advances between 
them* 

Rash. So, inconsiderate pair! is it thus you 
keep your engagements with me! Neither the 
duty of the one, nor the word of honour of the other, 
I see, is a sanction. 

Tru. Restrain your displeasure, sir, till you 
hear what has happened; no breach, of pro- 
mise— 

Rash. I have no leisure for excuses, nor for re- 
proaches: fortune, more than my resentment, is 
against yon. Sophy, my affairs will probably com • 
pel me to seek another and a distant home. Pre- 
pare yourself to set out with me at an hour's 

2V-ttTwhatdoIhear? Sir, part us not; I'll be 
your slave, to obtain her presence: let me but fol- 
low her: let me but enjoy the hopes of at last de- 
serving her. 

Sophia. What, have you not already? If we are 
to separate here, in a father's presence, I engage 
to you a faith, that time and distance shall never 
change. 

Tru. I accept in the same presence the sacred 
pledge; and will cherish the remembrance of it 
with a truth, which like the brilliant ore, proves its 
purity bytts trials. 

Rash. Here then break off, and to time and dis- 
tance leave the further test of your sincerity; at 
present I can flatter you with no other remedy. 
Daughter, return to the house. Trumore, you must 
not follow. 

Tru. I submit I saved her from a ruffian; I 
resign her to a father— 

Rash. Who admires yeur worth, Trumore, though 
his child's interest refuses him to encourage your 
pretensions. Come, Sophy, we must bid adieu to 
the scenes we have so long happily enjoyed; but 
the world Is wide, and innocence is an universal 
passport 

TBIO.— BASHLY, SOPHIA, and TBOMOBE. 

Bash. Lov'd scenes 1 must I leave ye t 
Sophia, Dear youth ! must I leave thee t 
Tru. Sweet maid ! must I leave thee t 
AIL Ah! whither to got 

Bash. Ah! let it not grieve thee. 
Sophia, m never deceive thee. 
Tru. I eon but believe thee. 
All. Ah! moment 0/ woe I 



m 

Yet cease, cease repining, 
Sophia. To heav'n resigning, 
Tru. My hope ne'er declining, 
Bash. Contented 1 go. 

Sophia. Submissive I go. 
Tru. Obedient J go. 

AIL Then* oh, farewell! thovghthut toe part 
To-day, oppress'dwith sorrow; 
Hope, to my anxious beating heart, 
Points out a kind to-morrow. 

{Exeunt, 

Re-enter CONTRAST and LA NTPPE, meeting. 

Con. (After a pause.) Get post-horses for the 
chaise directly. 

La N. To carry her off, sir? Quick work! I 
thought how it would be. 

Con. I wish you had been among the other curs 
I ordered to be hanged, before you had put me 
upon the trace of her. Find me a quick convey- 
ance from this region of barbarism, or the spirit of 
the place shall be tried upon you : it will be no 
profanation of English oak to cudgel you. 

La N. In the name of wonder, what has hap- 
pened? 

Con. Happened! I have been nearly worried by 
a cursed, confounded, two-legged mastiff. Where 
were you, sir, not to be-within call? 

La N. Jost where I ought to be by the true rule 
of a valet de chambre's office, all the world over — 
trying the same game with the maid, I supposed 
you were trying with the mistress. {Contrast looks 
angrily.) But all for your honour's service ; to make 
her your friend. 

Con. Rot her friendship! I wouldn't expose my 
nerves to a second encounter with this new piete 
of piety in pattens, to have all the rustic females 
from the Land's End to the Orknies. 

La N. You shall not need, sir, till she is brought 
to proper terms. Lookye, sir ; Peggy, the maid, is 
a sly wench ; why not make her a convenient one ? 
Commission me to pay a price, and she shall de- 
liver this toy into your hands; that's love exactly 
in your own way, you know. 

Con. I wouldn't- give five pounds for her* if it 
wasn't for vengeance. 

La N. Your vengeance need not stop here. The 
father, by his own confession, is a poacher. I have 
inquired of Peggy if he has no enemies: he has 
but one, it seems, in all the parish, but that one's 
worth a hundred; a litigious attorney, broken by 
Bashly's faculty in deciding differences : this fel- 
low shall saddle him with as many actions for 
game in half anr hour, as shall qualify him for a 
gaol-bir d all the rest of his life. 

Con. Your plan is not unpromising, and you 
may try' one of my rouleaus upon it. If I could 
at the same time correct this dog of a lover, I be- 
lieve I should grow cool again, and put off my 
journey for the accomplishment. 

La If. What think you of a press-gang? 

Con. Transcendent! if one could be found. Were 
the game-laws and the press-act properly enforced, 
the constitution might be more tolerable for a man 
of fashion; but if the plaguy liberality of our laws 
keep substituting freedom for feudal rights, we 
dashing fellows must begin to study propriety to 
prevent our sinking into insignificance, 
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Xa JF, 1*11 about this business directly. 

Con. Content But, barkye! La Nippe, the 
summary of our project, I think, is this : the father 
to gaol, the lover at sea. and the girl in my arms. 
Bring all this about, and you know you may depend 
upon my generosity. [Exeunt. 



SCENE U.— Inside of Rashes house. 

Enter BASHLY, with SOPHIA under his arm. 

Rash. Be comforted Sophia, with the reflection, 
that I lament, and do notblame your attachment ; 
yon know, I agree, both upon experience and prin- 
ciple, that the only basis for happiness in every 
state of life is disinterested love. 

AIR— (Original)— RASHLY. 

When first this humble roof I knew, 

With various cares J strove ; 
My grain was scarce, my sheep were few, 

My aU of wealth was love. 

3p mutual toil our board was dress'd, 
The stream our drtrik bts ow"d; 

But when her lips the brim hadpress'a) 
The cup w th nectar Aoio'd. 

Enter ANNETTE, hastily. 

Ann. Sir, Mr. Bental is coming in at the gate, 
and with him a strange gentleman I never saw be- 
fore, an old man ; and Bental is pulling off his hat, 
and bowing : I wonder who he is. 

Rash. Sir John Contrast! how my heart throbs 
at his approach! (Aside with emotion.) Girls, I have 
a reason to be concealed; you must not discover I 
am within. 

[Walts with them to the top of the stage, as 
giving them directions, and exit. 

Enter SIB JOHN CONTRAST, BENTAL 
following 

Sir J. I tell yon, Bental, the last cottage I looked 
at shall come down ; there isn't a male creature 
about it: nothing but girls with black eyes, and no 
industry. But what sort of a dwelling have we 
here? 

Rent. The seat of innocence: once the seat of 
more happiness than at present 

Sir J. The seat of innocence ! Ay, to be sure ; 
and these, I suppose, are the children of innocence 
that inhabit it (Perceiving Sophia and Annette, who 
come timiaT,yforward.\ 

Sophia, what could my father mean by going 
away, and insisting we should not decline an inter- 
view with Sir John Contrast? 

(Apart to Annette.) 

Ann. Is that he? La, sister! don't quake; he 
doesn't loofe so very ungracious. 

(Apart. They approach timidly.) 

Sir J. (Eyeing them.) Zounds, Bental I are all my 
farms overrun thus with evil-eyed wenches. One 
can't turn any way without the fear of being looked 
out of existence by a bauilisk in petticoats. 

Rent. Suspend your opinion, sir, I beseech you, 
and speak to the young women; the family is, in- 



deed, worth your notice. Now, nature end fortune 
work your way ! (Aside) 

Sir J. Young women, bow do you earn your live- 
lihood? 

1 Sophia As Ann. Sir? {Embarrassed.) 

Sir J. They are too innocent, I see, to answer a 
pl Mn question* 

Rent. You alarm them, sir; they are as timid a* 
fawns. My young mistresses, it is Sir John Con- 
trast speaks to you; in your father's a b sence, he 
wants to inquire of you the circumstances of your 
family. 

Sir J. What is your father, young woman? {To | 
Sophia.) | 

Sophia. The best of parents, sir. 

Sir J. Ay ; lets you do as you please, I suppose ; . 
the way with most best of parents. 

Sophia. His will is our law. 

Sir J. When it accords with your own inclina- 
tion ; the way of most spoiled children. He's not 
Very rich, I imagine? 

Sophia. He is content 

Sir J. Ay; don't grumble when he's pleased, any 
more than his neighbours, I suppose. What busi- 
ness does he follow ? 

Sophia. He has a small farm of his own, rente a 
larger on this manor, and cultivates both. 

Sir J. You two are not of much service to him, 
I fancy. 

Sophia. Too little, sir. 

Sir J. The common consequence of bringing up 
girls above their situation. 

Sophia. We endeavour to render him all the as- 
sistance we can; but his indulgence sometime* 
prevents even our feeble attempts. Mr. Bental 
knows it is his fault, but I believe his only one. 

Sr J. He can't have one much worse. What, 
then, is your employment? 

Sophia. I work at my needle for him, I read to 
him, I receive his instructions. I onoe received 
them from a mother. I repeat to him her pre- 
cepts ; they often draw his tears, but he assures ma 
they are pleasing, 

Ann. Yes, but I always stop them ; the moment 
his eyes moisten, I sing, or chatter them dry. 

Sir J. This is past bearing, Bental. The seat of 
innocence! it iB the seat of witchcraft I don't 
know whether the children of sorcery are not 

Fractising their charms upon me at this moment 
feel— Zounds ! (Wipes his eyes.) I don't know how 
I feel. 

Rrnt. Not witchcraft, but pure nature, sir. 

Sir J. And what witchcraft's so powerful ? Have 
you not learned that it is a blessing when, the sex 
takes to artifice and affectation ? were women to 
continue in person and in heart as heaven designed 
them, they'd turn the heads of all mankind. 

Bent. Permit me to say, sir, you are th* first that 
was ever angry at finding them undegenerated. 

Sir J. Have I not suffered .by it? I lost a son 
by this sort of artless nature before. My present 
hopeful, to be sure, is an exception ; nature would 
stand a poor chance with him against French frip- 
pery and Egyptian mummery. 

Rent. I'm glad, sir, you are easy upon that head. 

Sir J. And so, my pretty little gipsy, your prattle 
is always at your tongue's end ? (To Annette.) 

Ann. Not always : I can hoW my tdfigue to petMe 
I don't like. I talk to divert my father; and I 
would do the same now if I could put you in a 
humour to be his friend. 

Sophia* Fie, Annette! you are very bold. 
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Ann. Sister, Pm rare the gentleman's not angry. 
1 shouldn't hare ventured to be so free, if he hadn't 
the vs>ry look, the sort of half-smiling gravity of 
papa, when he is pleased with me in his heart, and 
obfean't care directly to own it 

Sir J. Wheedling creature! But, may be, that's 
another proof of women in pore nature. 

Attn. Indeed, sir, I mean no harm; and I'm sure 
you haven't thought I did ; for your frowns vanish 
Hloe emnmer clouds, before one can well say they 
are formed. 

AIB.-ANNETTE. 

Oner a knight, oh I my story is true, 

Met a girt of a peasant's degree ; 
The knight was goo&humovr'd, Ms fete, 

And the girl young and silly, like me. 
She let her tcngverun up and down, 

For seldom, sir, teat she her guard on; 
But when the knight put on a frown, 

She eourtsied, andhegg'd his pardon. 

With, pray, sir I 
Dear sir! 
Kindsir I 
Don't U angry with Annette. 

Then the knight, and the same you'd have done, 

(For frowning much wa'n't t* his way.) 
To smile with good humour begun, 

And banished the peasant's dismay. 
The silly girl, grateful like me, 

Deiermin'd to be more her guard on ; 
And I hope, sir, my case it will be. 

When I courtesy and beg your pardon. 

With, pray, sir t 
Dear sir t 
Kind sir I 
J>onft be angry with Annette. 

Sir J. This is past enduring, BentaL Take 
notice, the decree Is past, irrevocable; no reply: 
this house, and all that belongs to it, father, 
daughters, servants, to the very linnets and kit- 



Rent. Be laid low, sir? 

£hr J. No, sir ; be secured, protected, raised I it 
shall become the mansion of plenty and joy, and 
these girls shall pay the landlord in soug and sen- 
timent; while their discharge in full shall be the 
delight I shall feel from having protected youth 
and innocence. 

Mint- Sir, I thank yen, in the name of their 
feifecr. A man more worthy yonr favour does 
not live ; and you only can neve him from his 



Mr J, Who are they? 

Bent. He has one in particular, honourable, he- 
aeeolentln hie nature; hut who vowed enmity to 
him in a fit of passion, eiri has obstinately adhened 
so it ever since. 

Mir J. Does he so? 'Gad! he's no fool though; 
no weathercock. I honour a man who sticks to Ms 
word. And how did he deem re this enmity t Bat 
that's no matter wjjh a man of the decision and 
wisdom you describe. 

Mont. You'll best decide upon the provocation, 
when the effects are laid before yon, as sa impar- 
tial judge. 

Sir J. I hate impartiality, and set out on this 
hwiiaear upon a quite contrary nrincipl* Come 



forward, my little clients, give me a kiss of par- 
tiality a-pieoe. Now I 'am feed your advocate for 
ever ! so come to the castle in the evening; brine 
your father with you. Let this obstinate dog apr 
pear, if he dare. My obstinacy is now bound to 
defeat his, right or wrong : he shall give way ; and 
he may look for an excuse to himself in the eyes of 
my little charmers. 

Rent. He is very positive. 

Sir J. He shall go to the stocks, if he is. I am 
as positive as he. Sir John Contrast is not a man 
to be diverted from his purpose. What, not 
yield, when the interest of my darlings is in ques- 
tion 1 By all that's steady, I'll build a new house of 
correction for him, and they shall keep the key. 

Rent. But be upon your guard, sir; he will be 
asserting his former resolutions. 

&ir J. (Strikes his cane on the ground) That for 
his resolutions! [Exit Rental] Let me see who 
dares second them ; and, as a magistrate in com* 
mission, for propriety as well as peace, 111 commit 
him for a libel on the court of common sense, and 
contempt on the court of conscience. 

FINALE.-SIB JOHN CONTRAST, SOPHIA 
ANNETTE, and PEQGY. 

Sir J. TeU me not of his assertions ; 

Mine are laws of Medes and Persians; 
Vain against them all endeavour 
Right or wrong, they bind for ever. 

Sophia. Remember then a daughter spray'r, 
ReceUe a parent to your care. 

Ann. Frown on his foe's obdurate plea, 
But keep benignant smiles for me, 

Peggy. When 1 see my betters hearty, 
Bow I long to be a party ; 
Pardon me, if 1 intrude, *t'r f — 

Sophia. Peggy, have done. 

Ann. Itis Sir John. 

Peggy. Pm sure he looks compliant). 

Sophia. ) From hence he goes, 
Ann. > To crush our foes, 

Sir J. As Jack once did the giant 

Sophia. Remember your eUenUwWstf*ouUesbeett 

Ann. Renumber Sophia, remember Annette. 

Sir J. The cause of my clients, Pit never forget ; 
The kits of Sophia, the kiss of Annette. 

[Exeunt 



ACT lit 

SCENE L~ A Landscape. 

Enter PEGGY, foUoxcd by LA NIPPE, rubbusf 
one of hie ears. 

Peggy. If you offer to he isapodent again, you 
shall have it on both earn instead of one. I tell you 
Pm a married woman. Is not that an answer? 

La y. Yes, of encouragement, my dear. It sel- 
dom is an abjection in the world X have inhabited. 
In London, a man and his win ate as little ac- 
quainted as couaine*eormsn. There are a few 
*dngnl*r exceptions, to he sure, who Darby and 
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Joan it ; but then everybody laughs at them. Do- 
mestic comfort Is all bus, and matrimonial fidelity 
a bore. Convenience makes the match, and con- 
stitution breaks it The lawyers construct the set- 
tlement; tbe licence is procured, and interpreted 
ad libitum; and the proctors finish what the law- 
yers began; for the matrimonial tHe-a-t&e, com- 
menced in Chancery-lane, is seldom carried on 
farther than Doctors Commons. 

Piggy. The world is at a fine pass, by your ac- 
count. If this be tbe new style of matrimony, 
heaven keep Miss Sophia clear of it, I say. 

La N. 0, my dear, you need be in no pain about 
that ; she is not in the least dsnger. 

Peggy. Why, did you not tell me your master 
was mad in love for her, and would make my for- 
tune if I would help him ? 

La N. Exactly; but what has that to do with 
marriage? 

Peggy. What the dense has it else to do with ? 

(Surprised.) 

La N. You're monstrous dull, child. With plea- 
sure and profit He'll love her out of vanity, ft she 
is his mistress; he'd hate her for fashion's sake, if 
she was his wife. Let us get the couple well es- 
tablished in London, who knows but you and I 
may be exalted to their toads. 

Peggy. Toads I 

La N. One takes any name for a fortune, and 
this is become a fashionable one, I assure you. In 
short, you will be the companion of her pleasures; 
dressed as well as herself; courted by every man 
who has a design upon her ; make a market of her 
every day. You'll have me to assist you; we'll 
divide the spoil, settle a snug establishment of our 
own, and— 

Peggy. Indeed 1 I've no longer any patience with 
the fellow's impudence! {.Aside.) And have you 
the assurance— 

La N. (Stops her mouth,) Come, don't be silly, and 
angry now. I have dealt openly with you, knowing 
you to be a girl of sense and spirit (She seems 
angry.) Don't be in a passion, I tell yon. Here, 
did you ever see this sort of thing before ? (Shews 
a rouleau of guineas.) 

Peggy, what is it? 

La N. (Measures the rouleau with his fingers.) A 
rouleau. Fifty guineas in this small compass 1 
One may know, from its make, it is from the first 
club in town. There it is, escaped from sharpers 
and creditors, to purchase beauty and kindness. 

Peggy. I could tear his eyes out 1 Is there no way 
to be even with him 1 (Aside,) 

La N. Ay, take a minute, my dear, to consider.; I 
know but few of your sex would require that time. 

Peggy. No means of fitting the rogue? 'Gad! I 
have a thought if I am not too much in a passion 
to dissemble. I am not much used to artifice, but 
they say it never fails a woman at a pinch. (Aside. 
Looks kindly.) Why, to be sure, I was considering 
upon that little device. Let's feel: is it heavy? 
(Takes the money.) 

LaN.Ohl of great weight 

Peggy, La! not at all: I could carry a hundred 
of 'em. But V™>7 now, tell me fairly what I am to 
do for it 

La N. Merely an office of good nature; yon are 
so put your mistress into my master's arms. You 
women can do more with one another in this sort 
of business in a day, than a lover (at least, snob a 
one as ours,) can do In a year. 



THE MANOk 

Peggy. Bless us! how modest you are atl at orJcel 
Speak out I am to seduce my mistress for— 

LaN. Fie! what names yon are giving things! 
That, child, is not the new philosophy. You are 
merely to remove prejudices, to open a friend's 
eyes to their interest to *• to— Zounds! child, it's an 
office for a statesman. 

Pegey. Oh! that's all. 

La Jf. Net quite all : you know there's a some- 
thing that regards ourselves; but that goes of 
course in negotiations of this sort 

Peggy. Oh l does it? And what do yon call this 
pretty invention? 

La N. An abridgment of polite arithmetic A 
purse requires counting, which is troublesome ; a 
note requires reading, which, to some persons, may 
be inconvenient; it is the true golden mean, and 
works wonders. You are a girl exactly after my 
own heart Where shall we meet? 

Peggy. Why, yon must know, this is the day of 
our wake; and Sir John Contrast gives a treat to 
all his tenants, and everybody will be busy; so, 
about an hour before sun-set come to the hay-rick, 
by the pool of the farm-yard. 

La N. You jade, I shall have no patience if you 
make me wait 

Peggy. Whenever I see the coast clear, m coma 
In the meantime, you'll find a harvest keg, with a 
cup of cordial to keep up your spirits. 

LaN. A very necessary precaution, in the busi- 
ness of intrigue we are going about A keg of 
spirits, you say? 

Peggy. Oh, yes ! in the country, we never make a 
bargain with dry Ups. 

La N. Ho, ho! my dairy-maid drinks drams. 
(Aside.) 

Peggy. Be sure now to be punctual. 

LaN. And you to be complying. 

Peggy. Oh ! as for that, yon know* tike rouleau 
secures me. [Extvnt. 



SCENE II— A Country Wake ; Bcoths\ te. 

SEBGEANT SASH and recruits discovered. 

Serg. & Come, stir, my lad ; up with the rest of 
the bills. We shall have the wake ready before 
we begin. 

Enter RENTAL. 

Rent Heyday t what have we here ? If yon have 
any show to exhibit friend, you ought to ask leave, 
before you erect your booth. 

Serg. S. Ah, sir ! the lord of the manor is too good 
a subject to obstruct my work, which is all pro bono 
pubtteo. 

Sent. By jour dress yon belong to the army. 
Pray, sir, what is your real business? 

Serg. & I am a manufacturer of glory, a recruit- 
ing-sergeant come here to raise aspiring heroes 
from the cart-whip to the musket, from the plough- 
tail to the parade of honour.* # 

Itent Do you mean to drain our country of its 
most useful hands ? 

Serg. 8. No, no; the industrious are the only use- 
ful to you, and we look only for the idle; in our 
hands they become of service to their country; for 
the cultivator and defender of the land are equally 
valuable members of the community. Bat, pa% 
tienoes you shall see me practise. 
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Enter BALPH. 

Well, my brave lad, you're come in good time. 

Ralph. Noe, be I though ? Hast anything good to 
gi* I. 

Serg. 8. Good? Yea Are yon a judge of like- 
nesses? 

Ralph. Anan! 

Serg. S. Do yon think that a likeness ? Tis the 
king's picture set in gold. 

(Shews him a guinea.) 

Ralph. He, he, he ! By gums, it's a guinea! I 
ha' no' seen one this mony a day. I thought all the 
guineas were hoarded up at our banks. 

Berg. 8. Your banks? 

Ralph. Ay, our country banks. There were a 
tittle bank in our village, awhile sin ; but there were 
a run anon it, a matter of twenty pounds in one 
day, and they stopped payment, of eourse. Ecod 1 
I lost all my little arnings by it ; I reposited all my 



wages there, 

Serg. 3. Then 111 tell you a way to make up your 
loss. You want money, the king wants men; so 
it's a mutual accommodation, what say you to 
being a soldier? 

Ralph. What, a sodger in right earnest ? 

Serg. S. "Why, you wouldn't make a jest of so 
honourable a profession ? What say you, my brave 
fellow? 

Ralph. Do you think I might ever be made a cap- 
tain or a corporal ? 

Serg. & A captain or a corporal! Ay, a general, 
as soon as either one or t'other. Oh I you'd cut 
a fine figure at the head of a regiment 

Ralph. (Hold himself very upright, ludicrously ex* 
hibiting hi* figure.) Why, I were always reckoned a 
praity chap, and were so upright, townfolk used to 
saw! had swallowed the cart-whip ; and if I were 
dressed in a red scarlet coat, wi f a swash, a sword 
by my side, and a couple of jingle-bob knockers on 
my shoulders, there's no telling what sort of a figure 
I might out. By gums, how my grandmother would 
stare I though she always said-- and she was a 
woman of desarnment— "Balph," says she, "you're 
eat out for a great man." 

AIR-BALPH. 

From a chick J were always a notable boy, 

Tool cutely my laming at school; 
And grannp ', she said, her eyes sparkling wf toy, 

J never should turn out a fool. 
And, "Ralph," says she, "Pr'ythee, boy, hold up fry 
head: * 
Of thy face, thou neecFst ne'er be asham'd." 
And\ ffackins ! I minded what old granny said, 
For still at prefarment I aim'd. 
To wrastle and run. 
Make at single-stick one, 
I beat Cloddy, and Robin, and Rogers 
Andso upright rd walk, 
It were all the town-talk 
That Ralph were cut out for a sodger. 
Row de dow,fal de raL 

WC the girls J were always afav'rite, I know, 

And as red coats they never refuse; 

Mayhap, if so be for a sodger I go, 

I among 'em may thenpick and choose. 
When I go to the wars for my country and king, 

Izekilt every Frenchman I see ; 
But, hold, mayn't it turn out another guess thing t 

The Frenchman, mayhap, may kill me. 



No matter for that, 

W? cockade «" my hat. 
he strut above Robin and Roger. J 

And if /comeback 

Of my glory I'll crack, 
Odsbobbins ! lee go for a sodger. 

Row dedow, folds ral. 

Serg. S. Well said, my hero ! give me your hand. 
There's the listing-money, and to-morrow you shall 
be attested. 

Ralph. What be that ? 

Serg. & You must be sworn. You're to take an 
oath to be true to your king and country. 

Ralph. Oh, mun! there be no occasion for oaths; 
that come as natural as roast beef and plum pud- 
ding to every true-born Englishman. 

Serg. 8. Oome along, my fine fellow. 

{Shakes him by the hand. They retire 
up the stage.) 

Enter TRUMORE, hastily. 

Tru. Which is the commander of the party? 

Serg. & Your pleasure, sir? 

Tru. A musket in a regiment on foreign service. 

Serg. S. And a handsome bounty to boot, my lad 
of mettle, This is something like a recrnit 
^Rent. What's this? Trumore enlisting! Caul 
believe my eyes ? (Apart to Trumore.) 

Tru. Yea, and your heart too, which is always 
on the right side of a well-meant action. 

(Apart.) 

Rent. What has driven you to this act of despera- 
tion? (Apart.) 

Tru. Rashly quits this country : I am convinced 
his repugnance to my union with his daughter is 
the cause. He is positive— I am undone. He is, 
besides, in immediate trouble, perhaps goingto gaol 
upon information for killing game, I must give him 
a proof of my respect and friendship, as well as of 
my resignation. (Apart.) 

RenfFQenQToxm youth ! But I'll let things go on ; 
if they do not unitedly work upon the old man's. 
heart, it must be adamant (Aside.) Sergeant, you'll 
see Sir John Contrast 

Serg. & I shall attest my recruits before him, and 
this brave fellow at their head. {Exit Rental. 

Tru. I shall be ready; but there is a condition 
must first be complied with. 

Serg.S. Name a 

Tru. Twenty guineas to make up a sum for an in- 
dispensable obligation. I scorn to take it as en- 
listing money ; it shall be repaid. 

Serg.S. You shall have it Anything more ? 

Tru. Absence for half an hour : in that time, de- 
pend on't, I'll meet you at the castle. 

(Sergeant Sash gives him money. 
{Exit. 
Enter COBPOBAL DBILL. 

Corp. D. There's a fine set of country fellows 
getting rourid us. A march and song might do 
welL (Apart to Sergeant Sash.) 

Serg. & You are right (Apart.) Come, my lads, 
we'll give you a taste of a soldier's life. Corporal 
Snap, give 'em the song our officers used to be so 
fond of. Strike up the drums. 

AIB^Orfefee/j-COBPOBAL SNAP. 

Gallant comrades of the blade, 

Pay your vows to beauty; 
Mar's toils are best repaid 

Inthearmsofb:auty. 
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With the myrtle mix the tine, 
Round the laurel let them Urine ; 
Then to glory, love, and wine, 
Pay alternate duty, 

SCENE I1L 



{Exeunt. 



Enter SOPHIA, and ANNETTE, crossing the stage, 
TBUMOBE follows hastily. 

Tru, Stop, Sophia! 

Sophia. Trntnore, this is the only moment I could 
refuse listening to you. My father is, for aaght I 
know, going to gaol 

Tru. Comfort yourself on his part I promise 
yon his safety. I wouldn't leave the country till I 
was certain of it I will now take leave of him, of 
yon, and all that makes life dear. 

Sophia. Oh, my fears! what means that riband 
in yonr hat? 

Tru. The ensign of honour, when worn upon true 
principles. A passion for my country is Ike only 
one that ought to have competition with 71110006 
love : when they unite in the heart, our actions are 
inspiration. 

AIR.— TBUMOBE. 

Thmoause of my country demands that 1 go, 

This colour with ardour I wear ! 
*tw the symbol of glory : a smile then bestow, 

And no prize with its worth sftall compare; 
This riband for thee and my country shall prove, 
The ensign of honour, the emblem of love. 

Let thy prayers for thy soldier, when absent, arise, 

Who with glory to thee may return ; 
If he falls for his country, with glory he dies, 

And his end is too noble to mourn. 
This riband, Ac 

Sophia. This is too much for file. These heroic 
notions, how often do they lead to the misery of 
ourselves and of those we leave ! I claim no merit 
in my apprehensions. Alas! they are too selfish. 

Tru. Icome to bid farewell in one short word : 
but utterance fails me. Annette, speak for me ; ana 
When I am gone, comfort your sister. 

Ann. Indeed, Trumore, it will be out of my 
power; my notes now will be as melancholy as her 
own. 

JfofcrBENTAL. 

Rent. "What is here? 



Beeerve your tears, my young 
smiles will not do the busini 



A concert of sorrow? 
oung mistresses, if your 

„ osiness better, to work 

j the old baronet, in the cause of your father. 
He is going before him. Let a parent owe his 
happiness to you, in the first place, and may it be 
an omen for your lover being as 'fortunate in the 
next 

Tru. Bashly before the Justice! I have an in- 
terest and business there before you. I fly to exe- 
cute it Then, heaven grant me one more interview 
with her, and take me afterwards to thy direction ! 

[Exit. 
Rent. The moment is strangely [critical to yon alt 
dome in, young ladies. I have a story for yon will 
surprise and encourage you. 

Sophia. We are guided by you: but what can 
we hope for our silly tears, opposed to the malice 
of my father's enemies ? 

Rent. Everything. You know not half the interest 
you possess in the judge. [Exeunt Rent and Sophia. 



Ann. Indeed 1 My sister takes this too much to 
heart Love is nothing without crosses ; and ff there 
was not a parting now and then, one would never 
know the pleasure of a meeting. 

AIR— ANNETTE. 

}f I had a beau 

For a soldier who'd go, 

Do you think Fd say no t 

No, no, not X: 
Whtn his red coat I saw, 
Not a sigh would it draw, 
But Fd give him eclat 

For his bravery. 
If an army of Amazons e'er came, in play, 
Am a dashing white sergeant Id march away. 

When my lover was gone, 
bo you tMnt rd take on, 
Sit moping, forlorn t 

No, no, not I: 
His fame my concern, 
How my bosom teoutd awn 
When I saw him return, 

Ctvwn*dwith victory, 
Ifanarmy, &c {Exit* 

SCENE IT. 
Enter PEGGY, with an empty harvest-teg. 

Peggy. Ha, ha, ha! the togoe has drank ft every 
drop. Poppy-water and cherry-brandy together, 
work delightfully. He'll sleep some hoars in a 
charming ditch to which I had him conveyed. 
Pleasant dreams to you, Mr. La Nippe: what would 
I give if I could requite your master aa well* 

Enter COBPOBAL DBILL. 

Corp. D. {My life ©n't, the dog's off. The mo- 
ment Sergeant Sash told me ot his palaver, I sus- 
pected .he was an old hand; with his voluntary 
service, his honour, and his batf-fconr. (Sees Peggy.) 
Mistress, did you see a young fellow, with a scarJet 
cockade in his hat, pass this way ? 

Peggy. Not I, indeed, friend; I was otherwise em- 
ployed. 

Corp. '/>. Nay, don't be cross. We are looking 
for a deserter ; if you can give me intelligence, you 
you shall have the reward for apprehending him. 

Peggy. Here's another bribe ; one may have 'em, 
I see, for betraying cither sex. {Looting out.) Hey! 
who's this coming? the hero of the plot, young 
Contrast; (ruminates J it would be special ven- 
geance; a bold stroke it's true; but public justice 
to all womankind. Hang fear! I'll do't (Aside.) 
Mr. What-d'ye-call-um, did you ever see the man 
y on are in eeaneh of ? 

Corp. D. No, but I think I should know hbn. 

Peggy. That's your mark, I fancy. {Pointing.) 

Corp. D. It must, be so; but I dont see bis 
cockade. 

Peggy. O. it's not possible he should have pulled 
it out and thrown it away Into the ditch, as he came 
over yon stile. 

Corp. D. Ah I an old hand, as I suspected. Meet 
me at the casfle, where we shall convict him; you 
shall have the reward. 

Peggy. Oh! to be sure; money does everything: 
but have some pity on the young man; dont be too 
severe with him. 

Corp. D, No, no; handcuffs, the black-hole, and 
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MMd anil water taUte* ttamttftfl, that's all; a 
ocmrt-martial afterwards, and then tte halberds. 

/typy. The first part will be a just retaliation for 
hia roguery, the latter the interview With his 
fttttor will prevent. (Aside.) Doti't treat him 
Hardly, poor fellow I Ha, ha, ha 1 (Archly.) 

[£sfc 
/*«*»• CONTEAST, faming; COBPOBAL DBILL 
paw ftrfttfld Mm, And taps him on the shoulder. 

Corp. 2>. Well overtaken, brother soldier! 

Con. Friend, I conclude you are of this neigh- 
bourhood, by the happy familiarity that distinguishes 
it; but at present It ie misapplied, You mistake 
me for some other. 

Corp. D. Mistake you ! No, no, your legs would 
discover you among a thousand. I never saw a 
fellow better set upon his pine. 

Con. Not so mach out there. 

(Locking at his legs.) 

Corp. £. But where have you been loitering so 
long ? la your knapsack packed ? 

Con. Sure, there is some mistake, or some strange 
quality in this air; the people are not only impu- 
dent, but mad* 

Corp. P. I shall bring you to your senses though. 
"Why did you pull your cockade out of your hat, 
you dog? 

Con. Dog! You are an impudent puppy, by all 
that's canine t Cockade I what do you mean, 
fellow? „ Jn 

Corp. D. Don't fellow me; ar'n't you enlisted? 
have you not touched twenty guineas for the legs 
von are so proud of ? pretty dearly bought ! 

Con. Now it's plain how well yon know me; thy 
own gunpowder scorch me, if I'd lie two nights in 
a tent to be generalissimo of the united potentates 
of Europe. 

Corp. D. The dog's insolence outdoes the com- 
mon—But come, march. (Push** him.) 

Con. March! (Resisting.) 

Corp D, Yes, and the rogue's march, too. 
(Contrast resists more.) Mutinous, eh 1 

(Whittles.) 
Mnttr six Soldiers, one with a knapsack. 

1 AM* Here we are, corporal, what are your 
orders? 

Corp. D. Lay hold of that fellow : he's a deserter, 
a thief, and the Banoiest dog in the army ; have you 
so handcuffs? 

Enter MOLL FLAGGON. 

MoU F. No occasion for 'em, Corporal: don't be 
too hard upon the young man ; brandy be my 
neasos* but I like the looks of him. Here, my 
nearly take a whiff. (Offers a pipe.) What! not burn 
miming? Gome, load then. _ 

*^ «— ^ <0uwMmaelMtV*r*id|*) 

&m. It's plain; a set of murderers! no help, no 
relief 1 

MoUF. Belief, sirrah! you're not a sentry yet. 
torporal, give me care of him. Moll Flaggon 
never failed when she answered for her man. 
» Corp D. With all my hear* honest Moll, and see 
uAat yon can make of him; he's an odd fish* 

MoUF. An odd fish! I suppose, a little of the 
erebt but FH make a true lobster of him before 
rve done. I'll make a soldier and a husband of 
him. Mere, first of al^leVe see. Whet a devil of 
• hat lw'sfotilwre. Jack; change wig ibttj. <£Mf 
a cap on hS head.) How it b e o o s ae t hjm,tts him 
like a glove on the wrong band. 



Con. Why, only hear me, Vm a man of fashion. 

Moll F. Fashion! why, Hie fashion's altered now. 
I'll fashion thee. (Puts a knapsack on him.) There, 
now you look something like; and, in return for my 
having made yon so smart, you must come down 
with the smart-money; so let's see what cash you 
have about you. 

Con. Very little; but you shall have every far- 
thing of It, if you will let me go. 

MollF. Go, you queer dog! ay, .that you shall, 
through the world; you and I together. I'll stick 
to you through life, my sou of sulphur. 

Con. I'm a man of fashion, I tell you. 

MoU F. Yon told me s » before, and I am a wo- 
man of fashion, and we shall match as well as 
most fashionable couples do; so march, my dear. 
Moll Flaggon'e commanding officer; eyes right's 
the words so, follow your nose, or 111 knock yon 
down. March, I Bay, march, or hand over the 
cash* 

AIR— (Original)— MOLL FLAGGON. 

Come on, my soul, 

Post the cole, 
J must beg t or borrow ; 

Fill thecal 

Ton're my man, 
'Tit all the same to-morrow. - 

Sing and quaff, 

Dance and laugh, 
A Jig for care or sorrow 

Kiss and drink, 

But never think, 
'tis all the same to morrow. 

[Bxeunt* 

80ENE V.— A large Gothic tiaTt. 

Enter SIB JOHN OONTBAST. 

Sir/. Egad! I feel a strange interest In behalf 
of these girls, and their father too, though I have 
not seen him ; I wonder Who this decisive dog is 
who opposes mem ; I'll trim him. A begin to think 
decision without deliberation a little like obstinacy, 
which generally brings regret, when it is of no 
other use than to torment us fruitkss y ; I don't 
know which is the worst, an obstinate man or ob- 
stinate woman. 

AIB»~SIB JOHN GONTBAST. 

An omnate man had a scold for Ms Ufa 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle; 
They led, you'll suppose, a queer cot and dog life, 

Like tavern belts, always at jingle t 
Mr. P. was a man, to his word who stuck fast, 
' Be declared, " when he'd said it, he'd said it ;** 
Mrs. P. stuck to her word, and would have the last. 
So, for comfort you'll give 'em some credit, 

* Poor souk! 

To Richmond by water determined to go, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle; 
Mo wanted the sail up, but she said " no r 

The thoughts of it made her tingle ; 
HeineisMitslsosMoeputMtMa^ 

And d»cfr% when Md said u% he'd smdtif* 
fae asw'4 tfit woe put up she'UpuU it down; 
8o, for firmness you'll give 'cm some credit, 

^iJwCCe #w Hfw e 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pringle; 
Says the boatman, " you'll into the Thames both fall, 

With other oddjish to mingle." 
And into the river they sure enough roJVd, 

As soon as the waterman said it ; 
So, out of hot water, they got into cold, 
For extremes, then, you'U give 'em some credit. 

Firm souls! 

Enter SERGEANT SASH. 

Well, Mr. Sergeant, I have attested part of the men, 
according to your beating order, and will finish the 
rest to-morrow; but I hope that nothing but honour- 
able means have been resorted to in raising your 
recruits; for if I find to the contrary, I'll shew 
no more mercy to a poacher of men, than my son 
does to thepoacher of manor game. 

Serg O. Your worship will find that I have acted 
fair and above board. 

Enter CORPORAL DRILL, who whispers Sash, 

But the Corporal .has just apprehended a deserter ; 
I am sure your worship would be glad to have him 
convicted; he is the worst of swindlers 

Sir J. True: he borrows for shew the most 
valusble commodities of the nation, courage and 
fidelity, and so raises money upon property of which 
he dees not possess an atom ; so bring him in. I'd 
rather see one thief of the public punished, than a 
hundred private ones. 

Corp D. Here, Moll, produce your prisoner. 

Enter MOLL FLAGK30N, who courtesies to Sir John. 

Moll F. With all due veneration and reverence 
to your worshipful worship, we have comprehended 
a deserter, an obstinate rogue, who has taken the 
king's bounty, and, like many others, abused it; 
and we have brought him to your worship, for the 
exercise of your worship's high prerogative, in all 
dignity and discretion. 

Sir J. Silence, woman! if you deserve the name. 

Moll F Woman! no more a woman than your 
worship! Woman, indeed ! 

(Aside.) 

Enter two soldiers, with CONTRAST. 

Sir J. What in the namejof sorcery, is this ? My 
son in soldiers accoutrements? I shouldn't have 
been more surprised, if he had been metamorphosed 
into a fish. 

Con. I was in a very fair way to be food for one ; 
I should have been shark's meat, before I got half 
way to the West Indies 

Sir J. Stark mad, by all that's obstreperous ! 

MoUF. Yes, he was very obstropolous, indeed, 
your worship. 

Sir J. Peace, brute! 

Moll F. Brute ! to one of the fair sex I 

(Aside,) 

Sir J. Can nobody tell me how he was seized r 
Con. By that ruffian, neck and heels ; and for my 

accoutremens, you may ask this harpy, who assisted 

at my toilette. 



MoU F. He was delivered to me, your worship; 
by the honourable Corporal ; and I wished to make 
him look soldierlike and genteel for the honour of 
the service. 

Sir J. I'll break your head for- the honour of the 
service, you nondescript beldam {Shakes his cane at 
her.) 

MoU F. Nondescript! I'm no nondescript, nor 
any such a thing, your worship ; I'm a poor hard- 
working creature, with nothing but my reputation 
to depend on; and, as that's a delicate point to 
touch on, I hope your magnanimous worship won't 
injure it by any tmgenteel observations. 

Sir J. Begone, thou cargo of contraband commo- 
dities! thou retailer of run goods! thoo>-any thing 
but woman. 

MoUF. Anything but woman! he doubts my 
sex! (Aside.) I'll begone, your worship; but allow 
me to say, with all difference to your opinion, 
(Affects to cry.) thatlhope.I'm no disgrace to my 
sect; that I sell nothing but the true neat as im- 
ported ; pay the duty honourably; and, though times 
are hard, to get an honest bit of bread, I never do 
more than double it on my customers. So, I hops 
your worship will bury all animosity, and in token 
of good-will, honour me with a chaste salute. 

Sir J. A what ! It you don't get oat of my sight, 
I'll salute your head with this cane. (In a rage.) 

MoU F. Don't put yourself in a passion, your 
worship; Til withdraw: a poor, lone, broken* 
hearted, injured woman! 

(Retires, sobbing audibly.) 

Sir J. How dare you, rascal, lay hands on the son 
of a baronet? (To Corporal DrilL) 

Corp. C. A perfect innocent mistake, as I hope 
to be pardoned; your worship. But here comes the 
baggage that put him into my hands. 

Enter PEGGY. 

Peggy. Only a little retaliation, your worship. A 
wolf was in full chase of an innocent lamb, that, to 
be sure, I had foolishly helped to expose to its 
paws ; a trap offered to my hand, and I must own 
1 did set it, and the wolf was caught, as yon see. 

Con. Plague on you all! mystery thickens, in- 
stead of clearing. 

Berg S. It's clear, however, toy party Is out of 
the scrape, and as for the fellow who was really 
enlisted— 

Enter TBtJMOBE and CENTAL. 

TV*. He is here to fulfil all his engageme nts. 

Serg. S. Well said, my lad of truth; my twenty 
guineas are alive again, since you have not broken 
your parole. 

Tru. Here are your twenty guineas; you shall 
see them employed; I would have mortgaged ten 
lives rather than have wanted them. (7b Sergeant 
Sash.) Mr. Rashly is charged with information! , 
for killing game to the amount of forty pounds ; by 
assistance of this gentleman I have made up the 
Bum : the law is cruel to him, to me it is kind; it 
enables me to shew him the heart he perhaps has 
doubted. (To Sir John. Lays down tike money.) He 
is free; and now, (to Sergeant Sash) sir, lam your 
man, and will follow wherever the service of my 
country leads. 

Rent. Brave, generous fellow! 

Sir J. Oh, Bental! I'm glad you're come; yon 
find me in a wilderness here. 
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Rent. X moment, Bii 1 , and I'm sore you'll not mis- 
take your path. 

Peggy. (Opening the rouleau.) The twist is magi- 
cal indeed, X think, for 1 can't nndo it. Oh t there it 
ia at last XPours money on the table.) Put up yours 
again, Mr. Trtunore; poor fellow ! you'll want it in 
your new life. 

Con. One of my rouleaus ! I have been robbed, I 
see, as well as kidnapped. 

Sir J. Hussy! how came yon by all (hat money? 

Peggy. Perfectly honest: I sold my mistress and 
myself for it; it is not necessary to deliver the 
goods, for his honour is provided with a mistress. 

Sir J. Rental, do you see into this ? 

Rent. Clearly, sir ; and it must end with recon- 
ciling you to your son. 

Sir J. How ! reconcile me to bribery and debau- 
chery 1 Never! If the dog could succeed with a 
girl by his face, or his tongue, or his legs, or any 
advantage nature has given him, why, there's a sort 
of fair play that might palliate ; but there's an un- 
manliness in vice without passion. But where is 
this Baahly and his girls ? 

Enter RASHLY, between his Daughters, they throw 
themselves at Sir John Contrast's feet. A long 
pause. 

This Baahly ! this the father of these girls I Do not 
his features deceive me ? who is it I Bee ? 
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(In great surprise? 

Rent The son I meant to reconcile, who offended 
upon principles the most opposite to those you just 
now condemned. 

Con. My elder brother come to light ! 

Sir J. Rise till I'm sure I'm awake; this is the 
confusion of a delirium. 

Rent, Why do you not speak, sir? 

(To Rashly.) 

Rash. What form of words will become me ? To 
say I repent, would be an Injury to the dead and 
living. I have erred, but I have been happy. One 
duty I can plead, resignation to your will, sir; so 
may I thrive in the decision of this anxious mo- 
ment, as I never taxed your justice. 

Sir J. (After a pause.) Rental, do you expect I ever 
■hall retract? 

Rent. No, sir ; for I was a witness to your vows, 
that you would protect the father of your little 
clients against all his enemies ; right or wrong they 
should yield. 

Sir J. Yes; but I never thought how very stub- 

rn an old fellow I should have to deal with. 

\ent. Come forward, clients. 

Sophia. I am overcome with dread. 

Sir J. Come, I'll make short work of it,as usual ; 
hear all, my decree is made. 

Rent. Now, justice and parental feeling 1 

Sophia. Memory and tenderness 1 

Con. Caprice and passion! (Aside.) 

Sir J. Decision and consistency! I discarded one 
son for a marriage : 1 have brought up a second to 
attempt to debauch his own niece I'll try what 
sort of vexation the other sex will produce; so, 
girls, listen, take possession of this castle, it is 
yours. Nay, I only keep my word. You remember 
how I promised to treat the old obstinate your 
father was afraid of. This is tho house of self- 
correction, and I give you the key. 



Sophia mni Ann. Gratitude, love, and joy! (Kneel- 
ing.) 

JSfr* /. Up, ye little charmers ! your looks hate 
asked my blessing this hour. 

Rent. And now for Trumore to complete the 
happiness. Sir John, permit me yonr e*r apart 

(Takes him aside. 

Von. The chances are against me, and my last 
stake's at hazard : the run of the last twelve hours 
exceeds all calculation, strike me pennylessl 
Where is that dog, La Nippe ? 

Enter LA NIPPE, covered with mttd\ 

La If. Here he is in a pleasant plight ! essence of 
cabbage-water, and otto of assafastida'B fool to 
it! Paha! 

Con. From whence, in the name of filth, com'st 
thou? 

La N. From the bottom of a black ditch. How I 
got there, I know no more than the man in the 
moon. I waked and found myself half smothered 
with dirt, lying like king log in the fable, with a 
congress of frogs on my back. 

Peggy. Very good companions for a toad, eh! I 
hope, my dear, you are satisfied with your bargain ; 
I did my best to settle your business completely. 

ia if. Oh I thou witch of Endor! 

[They retire, acting in dumb shew. 

Sir /. Another plot upon me, Rental! But does 
the young fellow himself say nothing for his pre- 
tensions? 

Tru. I have none, sir: they aspired too high 
when directed to Sophy Rashly; they must cease 
for ever when I think of Miss Contrast 

Sir J. Now, for the blood of me, I can't see that 
distinction. Can you, Contrast ? 

(To Rashly.) 

Rash. So far from it sir, that I think the purity 
of his attachment to the poor farmer's daughter, is 
the best recommendation to the fortune of the 
heiress. 

Sir J. I confirm the decree. I am now con- 
vinced mutual affection makes tho only true 
equality in marriage. What say you, man of 
fashion? 

Rash. Dear sir, don't treat my brother's foibles 
too severely; his zeal to be eminent only wants a 
right turn. 

Sir J. Let him find that turn, and he knows I 
have wherewithal to keep him from the incon- 
venience of a younger brother, though he loses 
Castle Manor. 

Con. I resign it with all its appendages ; and with 
all my faults, my brother shall find! am neither 
envious nor mercenary. 

Sir /. And now to torn to my recruit: I pro- 
mised he should be attested to-night *&& so he 
shall to his bride ; and if afterwards his country 
demands his. assistance, get him a commission, 
Sophy, and pray for a quick end to the war* a 
prayer in which every good subject in the nation 
will join you. 

Rent. Sir, the tenants from the wake, in eager- 
ness of their joy, press to be admitted. 

Sir J. Then open the doors, and let old English 
hospitality be the order of the day at Castle 
Manor. 
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FINAL&^fOrtobMuLWfiASHLY, ANNETTE. 

IMl Pssrtnertofmy toils anfpUasur**, 
To this happy spot repair; 
See how justly fortune measures 
Favours to the true and/air. 

Abo, With choruses gay, proclaim holydaf, 
In praise of the Lord of the Manor; 



Andhappy the song, if it train* old and young 
In the lessons of Castle Manor. 

Chor. With choruses, gay, *a 

Tra. QallemU, team from Trumore*s story, 
To associate in the breast, 
frulh and honour, love and glory, 
And to fortune leave the rest. 
Qhor. With choruses gay, Ac. [Eptvni. 
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AEDEN OF FEVERSHAM. 

AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS.— BY GEO. LILLO. 







Arden — ."I pray thee, loose thy iiold!"— >icf ir, sane 2. 



persons Represented 



Lord Cheyney. 


Green. 


Mayor of Feyersham. 


Mosby. 


Ardcn. 


BRAD8HAW. 


Franklin. 


Black Will. 


Michael. 


Shakebag. 



ACTL 

SCENE L— The Street before Ar den's door, 

MOSBY discovered. 

2/iw. The morning's dark and horrid as my par- 
pose. 
Thrice hare my snares been laid for Arden's life, 
And thrice hath he escapU I am not safe : 
The living may revenge. Ob, could I win 
Alicia to conspire her husband's fall, 
Then might I say, security, thou'rt mine ; 
And laugh at all to come. For other instruments, 
There's Green : he bears him hard about his suit 
For th' abbey-lands, to which the hot youth pleads 

No. 12.— The British Drama, 



Adam Fowl. 

Officers. 

Servant. 

Alicia. 

Maria. 



Some fancied right Michael, the trencher fav'riie; 
A bastard, bred of Arden's charity ; 
He has been privy to our secret joys, 
And, on that trust presuming, loves my sister; 
Winks at adultery, and may at murder. 
Maria is his price. I've plac'd her here, 
Companion of my sweet Alicia's hours, 
To spread her charms for ever in his eye : 
To her are all my visits. But Alicia- 
She must, she shall comply : when to my arms 
Her honour she resign'd, her fond reluctance 

whisper'd 
She could deny me nothing. This to try. 



{Exit inte Arden's house. 
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SCENE II.-4 Cliamler. 
ARDEN in his night-gown. 

Ard. Unhappy Arden, whither oanst tfcou 

wander 
To lay thy heavy load of Borrows down ? 
Will change ef place relieve th' afflicted mind, 
Or does ail nature yield a balm to cure 
The pangs of slighted love and broken faith? 
Ungrateful, false Alicia ! false with Mosby, 
The vile dependant of my foe prof ess'd ; 
Lord Clifford's full-fed flatt'rer ! Oh, damn'd— 
«ome, Franklin, come : Arden, thy friend, invites 

thee; 
And let me pour my griefs into thy bosom. 
And find in friendship what I've lost in love. 

Enter ALICIA . 

All Why, Arden, do yon leave your bed thus 
early? 
Have cold and darkness greater charms thaaj ? 
There was a time when wJ&ter nights were |£oT*» 
And Arden chid the morn that call'4 him h^m 
me. ' * 

Ard. This deep dissembling, 
(The last worst state of a degJenl 
Speaks her in vice determin'd and mature. 

(Asidt.) 

AIL What maid, that knows man's variable 
nature, 
Would sell her free estate for marriage bonds ? 
F*om vows and oaths, and every servile tie, 
The tyrant man at pleasure is set free : 
The holy nuptial bond leaves him at large; 
Yet vests him with a power that makes us slavey. 
'Tis heavenly this— 

Ard. To stop my just reproach, 
Art thou the first to tax the marriage state ? 

AH. Are yon not jealous? Do you not give 
ear 
To vain surmises and •malicious tongues, 
That hourly wound my yet ttntainted fame? 

Ard. And would'** thou make me author of the 
shame 
Thy guilt has brought on us? I'll bear no longer. 
The traitor, Mosby, curs'd, detested Mesby, 
Shall render an account for both your crimes. 

All What do I hear? (Aside.) 

Ard. That base, mechanic slave 
Shall answer with his blood. 

A 11 Oh, hear me speak. 

Ard. No, I am deaf; as thou hast ever been 
To fame, to virtue, and my just complaints. 

All Thus, on my knees— 

Ard. Adult'resB, dost thou kneel 
And weep, and pray, and bend thy stubborn heart 
(Stubborn to me) to sue for him ? Away ! 
Away this instant, lest I kill thee, too. 

(Recovering himself.) 
No ; not the hell thon'st kindled in this bosom 
Shall make me shed thy blood. 

Aid. 1 do not hope it. 

Ard. For me be as immortal as thy shame. 

All I see your cruel purpose : I must live. 
To Bee your hand and honour > tain'd with blood ; 
Your ample fortune seiz'd on by the state ; 
Your life a forfeit to the cruel laws. 
Oh, Arden, blend compassion with your rage, 
And kindly kill me first. 

Ard. Not for my sake 
Are all thy tears ; then had you felt them sooner : 



Plead not the ruin you have made ; but say ' 

Why have you driven me to these extremes? 
Why sacrificed my peace, and your own fame, 
By corresponding with a menial slave ? 

All Thou canst v iiot think that I have wrong'd 
thy bed? 

Ard. Would I could not! 

All By heaven!— 

Ard. No perjuries. 
But now, as you lay slumb'ring by my side, 
I still awake, anxious and full of thought, 
(For thou hast banish'd sleep from these sad 

eyes,) 
With gentle accents thrilling with desire, 
You call'd on Mosby ; love made me doubt my 

ears, 
And question if the dark and silent night 
Conspir'd not with my fancy to deceive me : 
But soon I lost the painful, pleasing hope ; 
Again you call'd upon your minion, Mosby. 
Conflrm'd, I strove to fly your tainted bed, 
But, wanting strength, sunk lifeless on my pillow. 
You threw your eager arms about my neck, 
"Xou press' rt my bloodless cheeks with your warm 

li*l t 
Which ck^vVl, ad/iU'resa, with inferos c heat ■ 
Aiii] call'd *i third timn an the villain Mosby. 

jilt. A '1 r >?vw, iadt.-d. if e'er t calf d on bimu 

Ard Thy guilty drefims betray thy waking 



>ej ^on pain. 




And what Ts cnrt-Jf SKws* you construe guilt 
Ye ( ware J weak its those fr u tastfc vf&ilynR, 
Sure* 1 could ne'er iniv'c coDdema'd yuu, Arden r 
On clreumntfl.uo' .- m •:! an kllc dfl 

Ard. IJui ^ Licit M- i-Lu:tmil 

AH. Yet were it but a dre,em, 
Which, tho'l notrememblfcl a 
And mourn with teats, becaM§p fc'| 
Arden, you do not wish me 1 
Or on suspicions could you dti, 

Ard. Not wish thee iancfr 
mariners, 

When struggling with the raging seas for life, 
Wish the assistance of some friendly plank ? 
"Tis that, and that alone, can bring me comfort 

Ali. Oh, jealousy, thou fierce, remorseless fiend, 
Degen'rate, most unnatural child of love ; 
How shall I chase thee from my Arden' s bosom ? 

Ard. There is a way, an easy way, Alicia. 

Ali. Oh, name it— speak. 

Ard. What's past may be forgotten. 
Your future conduct — 

Alt You distract me, Arden. 
Say, how shall I Convince you of my truth f 

Ard. I ask but this : never see Mosby more. 
By heaven, she's dumb ! (Be etmis.) 

Alf. Oh, how shall I conceal 
My own confusion, and elude his rage? 

(Aside.) 

Ard. Thou'rt lost, Alicia ! lost to me and heav'n. 

All Indeed I'm lost, if you unkindly doubt ma 

Ard. Wilt thou, then, ne'er converse with Mosby 
more. 

AH. If e'er I do, may heav> and you forsake 
me! 

Ard. You'U keep your word, Alicia? Er'yth.eo, 
say. 

AH. You'll break my heart. 

Ard. I'd rather break my own. 
Then thou art innocent, and lov'st me tfli 
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Ali. And ever will. 

Ard. Give me thy hand— thy heart, 
Oh, give me that , 

All That always was your own. 

Ard. Thou flatterer! then whence this cruel 
strife? 
Still art thou cold : nor Warm as thy embraces, 
Nor sparkle in thine eyes the fires of love : 
Cold, cold, and comfortless. 

Ali. Indeed you fright me, 

Ard. Tls possible— 

AIL What 2 

Ard. That thou may'st yet deceive me. 

Ali. Ob, I am wretched. 

Ard. Both, perhaps; are so. 
But if thou ever lov'd. thou'lt not despise me, ' 
And wilt forgive me, if, indeed, fve wrong'd 

thee, 
As I've forgiven thee. Pity, I'm sure, I need. 

[Exit. 
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Ali. Thou hast it, Arden, e'en from her that 
wrongs thee. 
All, all shall pity thee, and curse Alicia. 
Can I feel thte, and further tempt the stream 
Of guilty love ? Oh, whither am I fallen ? 

Enter 11AB1A. 

Mar. A happy day, Alicia; and may each 
morn 
Of coming life be usher'd with like joy. 
Franklin, from court return'd has brought the 

grant 
Of the abbey-lands, conflrm'd by the young king 
To Arden for his life : nor will deliver * 

But to himself the deed. 

Ali. A worthy friend I 
The grant is not more welcome to my husband, 
Than Franklin's company. 

Mar. He's flown to meet him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Berv. (To Mapia.) Madam, your brother Mosby— 

Ali. Where is Mosby? 

Serv. He waits below. 

Ali. Oh! haste, and lead me to him. 

Serv. Madam, he but desires to see hia sister. 

A 11 His sister I What, did he not ask for me ? 

Mar. Perhaps— 

Ali. Pray, give me leave— looks he in health? 

Serv. He seems in health. 

Ali. Here, and not ask for me! 
Seems he or angry, then, or melancholy? 
Answer me. stock, stone! 

Serv. Truly, I can't say. 

All Thou canst say nothing. Get thee from iny 
sight ' 

Yet, stay— no matter. I'll myself go seek hjm. - 

(Exeunt Alicia and Strv. 

Mar. Where reason is, can passion thus prevail? 

{Exit. 

SCENE IIL— A Partonr in Arden's House. 

Enter ALICIA meeting MOSBY. 

All Mosby, that. brow beflts our wayward fate. 
The evil hour, long fear'd. is fall'n upon us, 
And we shall sink beneath it. Do not frown • 
W you're unkind, to whom shall I complain ? ' 



Mos. Madam, it was my sister I expeeted— 
Alu Am I forgotten, then ? Ungrateful man ! 
This only could have added to my woes. 
Did you but know what I have borne for you 
You would not thus, unmov'd, behold my tears. 
Mos. Madam, you make me vain. 
All Insult not, Mosby. 
You were the first dear object of my love. 
And could my heart have made a second choice, 
l Had not been the object of your scorn : 
But duty, gratitude, the love of fame, 
And pride of virtue, were too weak f erase 
I he deep impression of your early vows. 
Mos. Therefore, you kindly chose to wed an- 
other. 
AIL Beproach me not with what I deem'i my 
duty. * 

Oh 1 had I thought I could assume the name, 
And never know th' affection of a wife, 
I would have died ere giv'n my hand to Arden. 
Mos. You gave him all. 
Ali. No, no ; I gave him nothing: 
Words without truth ; a hand without a heart 
But he has found the fraud ; the slunib'rinx lion 
At length, hath rous'd himself— ' 

Mos. And I must fall 
The victim— 
All No, he knows not' yet his wrongs. 
Mos. But quickly will, 
if/** T m**» tnat ' 8 m y greatest fear. 
Mos. Then, branded with a strumpet's hated 
name, 

The cause abhorr'd of shame, of blood, and ruin, 
„°? J,S° e *P° 8d » nd hooted thro' the world. 
Alu Oh ! hide the dreadful image from my view 
Chaste matrons, modeBt maids, and virtuous 

wives. 
Scorning a weakness, which they never knew* 
Shall blush with indignation at my name. 
Mos. My death-bdt that, tho' certain— 
Alx. Labour not 
To drive me to despair. Fain would I hope - 
Mos. You may— and be deceiv'd. For me, I 
know 
My fate's resolv'd : and thee the instrument; 
1 he willing instrument of Mosby 's ruin 
Inconstant false Alicia 1 
, Ali. Fake indeed ; 
But not to thee, cruel, injurious Mosby. 
Mos. Injurious! false one, might not all these 
dangers 
-That threaten to involve us both in ruin, 
±aVq this have been prevented ? 
Ali. Ha! Say on. 

Mos. And not preventing, art not thou the cause ? 
Alu Ah! whither, Mosby, whither would'st thou 

drive me ? 
Mos. Nay, didst thou love, or would'st secure thy 
fame, * 

Preserve my life, and bind me yours for ever, 
Tis yet within your power. 
AIL By Arden's death! 

i^V^? ,' *° I ■*•■* 00t ' and b « » devil. 

Mos. Yes, tis for thee I am so. But your looks 

Dec are. my death would please you better, madam. 

tt^J^, g ? eratin « fleD(i! be dumb for ever. 
His death II must not cast a glance that wav 

All' T 8 ^ re , an °5 18 r w ^ ? 0h! «**. Alicia. 
Alu I will, for that will make me mad: and 
madness 

re ^bT* DifiBIIfty*"* ««wwtai» 
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And Arden dies : my husband dies for Mosby. 

(Shrifts and runs to Mosby.) 
Enter ARDEN and FRANKLIN. 

He's here ! Oh, save me ! tell me, dtd he hear? 

Ard. (Starting.) Franklin, support your friend. 
I shake with horror. 

Frank. What moves you thus? 

Ard. See, Mosby with my wife ! 

Mos. But, madam, I shall spare your farther 
trouble : 
In happy time behold my neighbour here. 

(As taking leave of Alicia.) 

Ali. Mischief and wild confusion have begun. 
And desolation waits to close the scene. [Exit. 

Mos. Sir, I would gladly know, whether your 
grant 
Of the rich abbey-lands of Feversham 
Be yet conflrm'd or not? 

Ard. What, if I tear 
Hor faithless heart, ev'n in the traitor's sight, 
Who taught it falsehood ? (Aside.) 

Frank. He is lost in thought 
But I can answer that: it is conflrm'd. 
I brought the deed, with the great seal annex'd, 
Sign'd by our pious Edward and bis council. 

Mos. I'm satisfied. 

Ard. So am not I. By hell, 
There's justice in the thought I'm strangely 
tempted. (Aside.) 

Mos. My friend seems rapt in thought : I came 
to advise him, 
That Green, by virtue of a former grant 
His father long enjoy'd— 

Ard. For my estate, 
The law and this good seal is my security; 
To them I leave Green and his groundless claim. 
But my just right to false Alicia's heart, 
(So dearly purchas'd with a husband's name, 
And sacred honour of a gentleman,) 
I shall assert myself, and thus secure 
From further violation. (Draws.) 

Mos. Her known virtue 
Renders the injury your fancy forms, 
A thing of air. 

Frank. Impossible to thought 
Whence, Arden, comes this sudden madness on 

thee, * 

That your Alicia, ever dear esteem'd, 
And deeply lov'd— 

Ard. Out on the vile adult'ress! 
But thou demure, insinuating slave, (To Mosby.) 
Shalt taste my vengeance first Defend thyself. 

Mos. I scorn to take advantage of your rage. 

Ard. A coward, too. Oh! my consummate 
shame. 

Mos. This I can bear from you, 

Ard. Or any man. 
Why hangs that useless weapon by your side. 
Thou shame to manhood? Draw. Will nothing 
move thee? (Strikes Mosby.) 

Frank. Hold! Whither would your mad revenge 
transport you ? 

Ard. Shall shameful cowardice protect a villain ! 

Mos. You choose a proper place to shew your 
courage. 

Ard. Go on. I'll follow to the ocean's brink, 
Or to the edge of some dread precipice, 
Where terror and despair shall stop thy flight 
And force thy trembling hand to guard thy life. 



Mos. What I endure to save a lady's honour ! 

(To Franklin. 

Frank. Your longer stay will but Incense him 

more: 

Pray, quit the bouse. 

Mos. Sir, I shall take your counsel. [Exit. 

Ard. He hath escap'd me, then. But, for my 

wife— 
Frank. What has she done? 
Ard. Done ! Must I tell my shame ? 
Away, begone ; lest from my prey withheld, 
I turn, and tear th' officious band that holds me. 
Soft I ' art thon Franklin? Pardon me, sweet 

friend: 
My spirits fail— I shake— I must retire. 
Frank. To your Alicia ? 
Ard. To my lonely couch; 
For I must learn to live without her, Franklin. 
Frank. Pray heaven forbid ! 
Ard. To hate her, to forget her, if I can: 
No easy task for one who doats like me. 
From what a height I'm fallen! Once smiling 

love 
Of all its horrors robb'd the blackest night, 
And gilt with gladness ev*ry ray of fight 
Now tyrant-like his conquest he maintains, 
And o'er his groaning slave with rods of iron reign* 

[ExtunL 

/ ACT II. 

SCENE L— The Street. 
Enter GREEN and MOSBY. 

Green. Yon pity me, and know not my estate. 
I'm ruin'd, Mosby, thoughtless and ill-advis'd ; 
My riotous youth will leave my age a beggar. 
These abbey-lands were all the hopes I'd left: 
My whole support | 

Mos. Base and ungen*rous Arden ! I 

To force a man, born equal to himself, 
To beg or starve. 

Green. By heaven ! I will do neither: i 

I'll let the proud oppressor know — I 

Mos. How blind is rage I 
Who threats his enemy, lends him a sword I 

To guard himself. 

Green. Robb'd of the means of life. 
What's life itself ? an useless load, a curse; 
Which yet I'll dearly sell to my revenge, | 

M04. You mean to kill him, then ? j 

Green. I do, by heaven ! I 

Mo*. Suppose you fail. 

Green. I can but lose my life. 

Mos. Then where is k your revenge, when he, se- 
cure, 
Riots unbounded in his ill-got wealth ? 

Green. What can I do? 

Mos. 'Tis plain you wish him dead. 

Green. Each moment of his life is to my soul 
A tedious age of pain ; for while he lives, 
Contempt and all the ills a lazar knows, 
Must be my wretched lot and lengthen out 
The miserable hours. What grovelling wretch 
Would wish to hold his life on such conditions ? 

Mos. But change the scene: suppose but Arden 
dead, 
Your land restor'd, and fortune in your pow'r; 
Honour, respect and all the dear delights 
That wait on wealth, shall wing the joyful hours, 
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And life contracted seem one happy day. 
I hate this Arden, and have stronger motives 
Than any yon can urge to wish his death ; 
He has aocus'd, insulted, struck me j 
Nay, his fair, virtuous wife, on my account-— 

Green. If fame speaks true, you're to he envied 
there. 

Motl The world will talk— Bat he that as it may, 
I want not cause, nor will, nor means, nor friends. 

Green. Nor opportunity shall long be wanting. 

Mot. Enough: his fate is flx'd. See, Bradshaw's 
here. 

Enter BBADSHAW. 

Brad. Save, save you, gentlemen. 

Mot. We thank you, neighbour. 
But whither in such haste? 

Brad. To the isle of Sheppey, 
To wait on good Lord Cheyney. As he holds 
In high esteem our worthy townsman, Arden, 
I shall first call on him. 'Tie well I met you, 
For yonder two were but bad road-companions, 

Green. They seem of desp'rate fortunes. 

Mot. Have they names? 

Brad. One I know. not; but judge him from his 
comrade. 
The foremost of the two I knew at Boulogne, 
Where, in the late kin£s reign, I serv'd myself. 
He was a corporal then, but such a villain ! 
Beneath a soldier's name: a common cut-throat, 
That preys on all mankind, and knows no party. 

Mot. A horrid character you give him, Brad- 
shaw. * 

Brad. No worse than he deserves. 

Mot. (Atide.) An useful hint: 
He shall not want employment What's his 
name? 

Brad. Black WilL His family-name I never 
heard. 

Mot. (To Green.) A word— write you a letter to 
Alicia: 
Disguise your hand. This honest fool may bear 

it 
Hint at these men. In case her courage fall, 
She will be glad to shift the deed on them. 

Green. I am instructed. 



Enter BLACK WILL < 



\ SHAKEBAG. 



yo 
Eh 



B. Will. What comrade Bradshaw. How fare 
on, man? 'Sblood! dost not remember honest 
lack WilL Why, thou'rt grown purse-proud, 
sure. 

Brad. Why, you are not easily forgotten, WilL 
But pr'ythee, what brings thee to Feversham ? 

B. Will A soldier, you know, is at home where- 
ever he cornea Otnne solum forti patri. There's 
Latin. Give's a tester. 

Brad. In time of peace we should apply to some 
honest creditable business, and not turn the name 
of soldier into vagabond. 

B. WilL Yes, as you have done. I'm told, you 
keep a goldsmith's shop here m Feversham ; and, 
like a mechanical rogue, live by cheating. I have 
more honour. 

Brad. Would thou hadst honesty ! 

B. Will. Where do our honesties differ? I take 
a purse behind a hedge, and you behind a coun- 
ter. 

Brad. Insolent slave 1 

B. Will. Tou cent per cent rascal! I may find 
a time to teach you better manners. 



Brad. Go, mend thy own. 

B. Will. Thou wert always a sneaking fellow, 
Bradshaw, and could'st never swear, nor get drunk. 
Come, shall I and my comrade Shakebag taste your 
ale? 

Brad. My house entertains no such guests. Fare- 
welL, gentlemen. 

Motby. Along with Bradshaw, 
And leave the management of these to me, 

(Asidt to Green.) 

Green. It shall be done. Bradshaw, a word with 
thee. 

Brad. Your pardon, gentlemen. 

* [Exeunt Green and Brad t 

B. Will. He was a cadet in the last French war. 
like other soldiers, then ; but now he has got a nest 
and feathered it a little, he pretends to reputation. 
'Sblood ! had this been a fit place, he had not es- 
cap'd me so. You have surveyed us welL {To 
Motby.) How do you likens? 

Motby. Methinks I read truth, prudence, se- 
crecy, 
And courage writ upon your manly brows. 

B. Will. What hellish vllany has this fellow In 
hand, that makes him fawn upon us ? (Aside.) 

Motby. I fear the world's a stranger to your 
merit 
If this may recommend me to your friendship— 
(Givet apaute.) 

B. WiXL Of what damn/d deed is this to be the 
wages? * 

Shake, Hast ever an elder brother's throat to 
cut? 

B. Will. Or an old peevish father to be buried ? 

Motby. Neither of these. 

8/take. A rival then, mayhap. 

Motby. There your come nea/er to me. 

Sake. Then speak out 
We're honest sir. 

B. Will Trusty, and very poor. 

Motby. Metal too fit for me. (Atide.) Then, hear 
me, sir. 
But yon must both, ere I disclose my purpose. 
Promise, and bind that promise by your oaths, 
Never— (Ttiey both laugh)— Why this unseasonable 

B. WUl You'd have us swear? 

Motby. Else why did I propose it? 

B. Will. There's the jest Are men who act fn 
despite of all law, honour, and conscience ; who 
live by blood ; (as it is plain you think we do ;) are 
we free-thinkers, like silly wenches and canting 
priests, to be confined by oaths ? 

Shake. Would you bind us, let the price equal 
the purchase, and we'll go to bell for you with 
pleasure. 

Motby. Horrid! they shock ev'nme who would 
employ 'em. (Atide.) 

I apprehend : the business, then, is this : 
in Feversham, there lives a man, call'd Arden, 
In general esteem, and ample means; 
And has a wife the very pride of nature. . 
I have been happy long in her affections ; 
And, he once dead, might with her share his for- 
tunes. 
He's jealous, too, of late, and threatens ma 
Love, int'rest self-defence, all ask his death. 

B. WUl This man you'd have despatch'd? 

Mot. I would. 

B. Witi. Bich,yousay? ^ 
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Ifiw. Immensely so. 

A Will And mudh beloved? 

Jft*. fey all degrees of men. 

B. Btyl George, this will be ft dangfeioin piece of 
wort . 

Aftdfe. D— d dangerous. A man so known ; and 
of reputation, too. 

A Will And then, the power and number of his 
friends mast be considered. 

Mot. What, does your courage shrink already, 

AAafo No. 

A W//. This is ever the curse of your men of 
true valour; to be the tools of crafty, cowardly 
knaves, who have not the heart to execute what 
their beads have* projected. It is a d— d, ungrate- 
ful world. 'What money have you more about you ? 

Jfosi Ten pieces. 

B. WilU I've had as muoh for stealing a dog. 
, . Mot. I give you that as a retaining fee : 
When the deed's done, each shall have twice that 

sum, 
And a good horse to further his escape. 

B. Will. Sir, will you have him musdered in a 
church? 

Shake. Or on the altar ? say the word, and it shall 
to done. 

Mat., Some safer place; the street, highway, or 
fields 
Will serve my turn as welL 

Shake. Just as you please. 

Mot. Where may I fond yon, gentlemen ? 

A Will. At Adam Fowl's, the Flower-de-luce. 

Mot. I have confederates m this design ; 
When we've contrived the manner of his death, 
I'll Bend you word. 

A Will. You'll find us always ready. 

Mot. And determined ? 

A WxU. Ay, fear ifrnot Farewell. 

[Exeunt several wayt. 

iSOENE TL—A Room in Arden't house. 

Enter ALICIA, with a letter. 

AH. He doubts me ; yet he dares not tell me so ! 
But thus, by Green, whets my unsettled mind. 

(Reads.) 
'• Strike home, or not at alL In case you fail, 
We have found instruments by means of Brad- 

shaw." 
He shall not find me undetermined now. 
Hark 1 Michael's on the watch. If Arden sleeps, 
(For so he seems dispos'd,) he'll bring me word: 
That's the sal est time. This promis'd marriage 
With Mosby's sister has,remov'd hk qualms. 

Enter MICHAEL. 

Why dost thou break me unawares ? 
What of your master? 

Mich. He> swee -sunk to rest, 
But full of meditated :< go 'gainst Mosby. 

Ali. He'll sleep ir. j o-'e ere long. 

Mich. Think not or. tb at. 
Oh ! did Maria bl *«s me with ber smiles, 
As you do Mosby, ha.l 1 twenty lives. 
I'd risk 'em all to win her to my arms. 

Ali. I pray thee, leave me, Michael. (Exit Mich) 
What is native? 
There is a pow'r in love, subdues to itself 
All otherpassions iu the human mind. 



This wretch, more fearful than (he lonely mrn^ 

dorer, 
Who with enquiring eyes some stranger views, 
Would meet the king of terrors undisrnay'd, 
For her Be loves, and Awe him to the combat 
And shall not I preserve my Mosby's life. 
And shall not [ a husband ! What's a husband ? 
I have a soul Above tia' unnatural tie, 
That tells me, I'm his righted only his, 
Who won my virgin heart Ye tender parents, 
Whose cruel kindness made your child thus 

wretched, 
Turn not your . eyes towards earth to view this 

scene; 
'Twill make you sad in heav'n. [Exit. 



SCENE JIL-Anotiier Room. 

ABDEN sleeping on a couch. Enter .ALICIA with a 
ddyg'er in her hand. 

Ali See ! Jealousy o'erwateh'd ts sunk to rcst^ 
While fearful guilt knows no security, 
But in repeated Crimea My weary eyes, 
Each moment apprehensive of his vengeance, 
Must seek for rest in vain till his are cloe'd. 
Then for our mutual peace, and Mosby's love. 

(Approaching to slab htm, starts. 
He wakes! Defend me from his just revenge! 
And yet, he sees me not, nor moves a finger 
To save his threaten 'd life. Then, whence that 

voice, 
That piere'd my ears, and cried, Alicia, hold! 
Can mimic fancy cheat the outward sense, 
And focm such sounds? If these heart-racking 

thoughts 
Precede the horrid act what must ensue ? 
Worse plague I cannot fear from Arden's death ; 
But from his life, thadeath of him I love. 
Perish the hated husband ! Wherefore hated ? 
Is he not all that my vain sex could wish ? 
My eyes, while they survey his graceful form. 
Condemn my heart, and wonder how it stray'd. 
He sighs— he starts— he groans. His body sleeps, 
But restless grief denies his mind repose. 
Perhaps he dreams of me ; perhaps he sees me. 
Thus, like a fury, broke from deepest hell, 
Lust in my heart, and murder in my hand— 

(Alicia drops the dagger. Arden starts up.) 

Ard. Her dagger, Michael! seize it, and I'm 
safe. 
How strong she Is ! Oh ! what a fearful dream ! 
Before me still ! speak, vision, art thou Alicia, 
Or but the coinage of my troubled brain ? 

Alt. Oh, Arden! husband— lord— 

Ard. Art thou my wife? 
Thou'ri; substance — I'm wrapp'd in wonder! 

Hence! 
Hast lost all sense of fear as well as shame, 
That thou durst haunt me thus, asleep and waking, 
Thou idol and thou torment of my soul? 

All My bleeding heart— 

Ard Away, begone and leave me : 
Lest, in the transports of unbounded rage, 
I rush upon thee, and deface those charms. 
Tfea.*, first ensloy'd my soul ! mangle that face 
I Where, spite Of falsehood, beauty triumphs still; 
Mar that fair frame, and crush thee Into atoms. 
Avoid mo, and be safe. Nay, now you drive me 
hence (.1 Ucia knetlt, he tumt away.) 
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Crnel and false as then bask been to me, 

I cannot see thee wring thy suppliant bands, 

And weep and kneel in vain. [$xit. 

Alt This, this is;he 
I came prepar'd tomnrder. Caret Alicia! 

^ ( Takes uj> the dagger.) 
In thy ownfbosom plunge foe fatal steel, 
Or his who robb'd thee of thy fame and virtue. 
It will not be : fear holds my dastard hand 
Those chaster pow'rs that guard the nuptial bed 
From fonltpollntion, and the hand from bk>od, 
Have left heir charge, and I am lost for ever. 

{Exit 
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SCENE I.— A Road near Petersham. 

Enter BLACK WILL and SHAJKEBAG. 

Shake. D n! posted as you were, to let him 

'scape! 

B. Will. I pray thee, peace. 

Shake. Green and I beheld him paB? carelessly 
by within reach of your dagger. If you had held it 
hut naked in your hand, he would have stabbed 
himself as he walked. 

B. Will I had not power to do it: a sudden damp 
came over me ; I never felt so in my life. . kind 
of palsy seized me. 

Shake. Palsy! when you're upon your duty! Go, 
go, and sleep, or drink away your fears. You 
tremble still. 

B. Will. I tremble! my courage was never yet 
called in question, villain. "When X fought at Bou- 
logne under the late king, both armies knew" and 
feared me. 

Shake. That might be, because they did not 
know you. Dog, I'll shake you off to your old 
trade of niching in a throng. Murder's too genteel 
a business for your capacity. Sirrah,' I have taken 
more gold at noon-day, than ever you filched copper 
hy candle-light 

B. Will. Cowardly slave, you lie! 

Shake. A coward 1 *Sbiood! that shall be proved. 
Come on. 

B. Will To thy heart's blood. 

Shake, To thine. {They fight J 

Enter GREEN. 

Green. What, are you mad? For shame, pot up 
your swords. 

Shake. Not till I've had his life. 

B. Will. Fool, guard thy own. 

Green. Pray hear me, gentlemen. 

B. Will. Stand farther off. 

Shake. Away. 

Green. This broil will ruin all 

Shake. He begun it 

B. Will. Ay, and will end it too. 

Green. Arden, you know, returns, and will you 
let him ,w " "■ 

Escape a second time? 

Shake. Who did the first? 

Green. No matter, that may be repalr'd. 

B. Witt. Brand fne with cowardice ! 

Green. Come, come, you're both to blame. 
Speak, will you lay aside this senseless broil? 

B. Wtil. Nay, let him speak. • • 

Shake. Why, rather than lose this opportunity— 
(Puts vphjs sword,) 



B. Witt. Ay, we'll defer it tffi Ardent dead; 
rm for doing business first, and then far play. 

Shake. Challenge me when thou darest 

Green. The night draws on. Areyouresolv'd? 

Shake. We are. 

Green. Enough. See where he cornea I must 
withdraw; 
But when you've done the deed, and sent bis 

soul- 
No matter where - 111 come to you again. [Exit* 

B. mil. Something rises in my throat; I can 
scarcely breath : I d rather poison balf-a-dosen 
cardinals than kill this honest man; but I'll do't 
for my reputation. 

Shake. He cornea Retire a little. Let him ad- 
vance, then bury your dagger in his heart If you 
fail, I'll second you. 

B. Will Stand further off, I shall not need your 

Shake. Now strike. 

Enter ARDEN first, and then LORD CHEYNEy, 
attended. 

B. Will. Again prevented ! Ten thousand devils 

take them allt 
Lord C. Arden, well met You're to the isle of 

Sheppey 
Grown quite a stranger. Shall we see you there ? 
Ara\ I purpos'dsodn t' ha*e waited on yodr lord* 

Ard, WeUt wiU yon sup with me to-night at 

Shorlow ? 
Ard. Franklin, my lord, who is my guest »* pre- 
sent, 
Expects me at my house. 
lord a Then you will dine with me to-mer- 

row? 
Ard. I'll not fail yonr lordship. * 
Lord C. Believe me, worthy friend, I'm glad to 
see you. 
Walk you towards FeverBham ? 
Ard. So please your lordship. 

{Exeunt Lord C. and Arden. 
B. Will. Just as I had taken aim, too! 'S blood! 
I could kill myself for vexation. 

Enter GREEN. 

Green. Well, Arden is at last dispatch'd I 

Shake. Yes, safe to Feversham. 

Green. Safe, toy you? his good fortune mocks 
us all. 
These strange escapes have almost stagger 1 * 

me; 
But, thinking of my wrongs, I'm more eondbnVd* 

B. Will. Well said, my man of resolution. A gen- 
tleman commits a mttrderwlth double the satisfac- 
tion for such a heart We mull lay our snares 
more cunning for the future. 

Gnen. We should consult with Michael, Ardeu's 
man. 
The pigmy-hearted wretch, though long ago 
He swore his master dead, acts with reluctance. 

Shake. The coward must be spurred, fie does it 
or he diea 

Enter MICHAEL. 

MicJu I saw my master and Lord Gfaeyne^ 

And my heart leap'd for joy. (Apart.) 

B. WiU. What says the villain? 
Mich. Would I were gone I (Aside.) Sir, If I give 
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Green. Michael, come back; you innat not leave 
us so. 

J/iteA. What is your pleasure? 

Oree*. Why, we understand 
You are in love with Mosby 's beaateoua sister.' 

Mich. Suppose I sm. 

B. Will. You deal too mildly with the peasant. 
You swore to kill your master, villain. Be an 
honest man of your word, and do't then, white 
liver! 

Mirh. Sir, I repented. 

B. Will Repented I What's that? Dog! know 
your rank, and act as we command, or your heart's 

Mich. What most I do? {Frightened.) 

B. Will. Do! You must shew us the house, 
appoint the time and place, and lure your master 
thither. We'll take care of him without your 
trouble. 
Green. So shall you purchase noble Mosby's 
friendship! 
And, by his friendship, gain his sister's love. 
Mich. They'll murder me, too, should I not com- 
ply. (Aide.) 

Green. Think on your love, your interest 
B. WilL Or your death. 

Mich. To-night, soon as the abbey-clock strikes 
ten, (Trembling.) 

Come to his house, I'll leave the doors unbarr'd : 
The left-hand stairs lead to my master's chamber: 
There take him, and dispose him as you please. 
Green. This cannot fail 
Shake. Unless this love-sick coward thinks to 

deceive us. 
Mich. I will not, by heaven! 
b. Will. I believe thee; for, by hell! thou dar'st 
not 

' [Exeunt Green, B. Will emd Shake. 
Mich. Master, thy constant love and daily bounty 
Deserve more grateful offices from Michael. 

[Exit, weeping, 

SCEKK1L— A Room in Arden'sHouu. ' 

ALICIA discovered. 

All When vice has spread her poison thro' the 
soul, 
How lifeless, slow, confus'd, and insincere, 
Are our resolves in the pursuits of virtue! 
What wonder, then, heav'n should refuse its aid 
To thoughts, that only blossom for a time, 
Look4)looming to the eye, but yield no fruit 

Enter MOSBY. 

Mo*. I come, Alicia, to partake thy griefs; 
For fire divided burns with lesser force. 
All I know thee: thou art come to fan the 



Thy breath hath kindled here, till it consume us 
But tears and sighs shall stifle in my heart 
The guilty passion. 

Moe. Is heroic love. 
That form'd the bright examples of thy sex, 
Hade their lives glorious, and their fame immortal, 
A crime in thee ? Art thou not mine by oaths, ' 
By mutual sufferings, by contract mine ? 

All Why do you urge a rash, a fatal promise, 
I had no right to make, or you to ask? 
Why did you practise on my easy heart ? 
Why did I ever listen to your vows? • 
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In me 'twas foolish guilt and disobedience; 
In you, 'twas avarice, insolence and pride. 

Mo*. 'Twas love in me, and gratitude in yon* 

Ah. 'Twas insolence in you, meanness in me 
And madness in us both, My careful parents. 
In scorn of your presumption and my weakness. 
Gave me in marriage mt worthy gentleman, 
Or birth and fortune equal to my own. 
Three years I liv'd with him without reproach, 
And made him in that time the happy father 
Of two most lovely children. I, too, was happy ; 
At least, I liv'd in hopes I might be so : 
For time, and gratitude, and Arden's love, 
I hop'd might quench my guilty flame for you, 
And make mv heart a present worthy him. 

Mo*. And dost thou glory in thy/ perjuries ? 
In love, inconstancy alone's a crime. 
Think on the ardour of our youthful passion. 
Think how we play'd with love; nor thought it 

guilt 
Till thy first falsehood, (call it not obedience,) 
Thy marriage with this Arden made me desperate ; 
Think on the transports of our love renew'd. 
And— 

All Hide the rest, lest lisfning winds should 
hear, 
And publish to the world our shameful tale. 
Here let remembrance of our follies die. 

Mo*. Shall our loves wither in their early 
bloom? 

All Their harvest else, will be to both our 
shames. 
Hast thou not made a monster of me, Mosby ? 
Yon should abhor me, I abhor myself. 
When unperceiv'd I stole on Arden's sleep, 
(Hell sfeei'd my heart, and death was in my hand,) 
Pale anguish brooded on his ashy cheek, 
And chilly sweats stood shivering on his brow. 
Relentless murder, at a sig'at so sad, 
Gave place to pity ; and, as he wak'd, I stood 
Irresolute, ana drown'd in tears. 

Mo*. She's lost; 
And I in vain have stain'd my soul with blood. 

{Aside.) 

All Give o'er in time: in vain are your at- 
tempts 
Upon my Arden's life ; for heav'n that wrested 
The fatal weapon from my trembling hand, i 

Still has him in charge. I 

Mo*. Little she thinks (Aside) 

That Arden's dead ere now. It must be so ; 
I've but that game to play, ere it be known. I 

AIL I know our dang' reus state ; I hesitate; 
I tremble for your life ; I dread reproach. 
But we've offended, and must learn to suffer. 

Mo*. Then Arden live in his Alicia blest 
And Mosby wretched. Yet should chance or na- 
ture 
Lay Arden gently in a peaceful grave, 
Might I presume to hope ? Alicia, speak. 

AH. How shall I look into my secret thoughts, 
And answer what I fear to ask myself? 

(A long pome*.) 

Mot, Silence speaks best for me. His death once 
known, 
I must forewear the fact *nd give these tools 
To public justice : and not live in fear. (Aside.) 
Thy heart Is mine. I ask but for my own. 
Truth, gratitude, and honour, bind you to me, 
Or else you never lov'd. 

Ati. Then why this struggle? 
Not lov'd I Oh ! had my love been justly plac'd, 
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As sure it was exalted and sincere, 
I should have gloried in it, and been happy. 
But I'll no longer live the abject slave 
Of loose desire : I disclaim the thought 

Mos. Ill ask no more what honour Should 
deny; 
By heav'n, I never will ! 

Ali. Well, then, remember, 
On that condition only, I renew 
My vows. If time and the event of things 

(Giving her handj 
Should ever make it lawful, I'll be yours. 

Mos. Oh! my full joys— 

Ali. Suppress thy frantic transports; 
My heart recoils, I am betray 'd; oh 1 give me back 
My promia'd faitb. 

Mo*. First let the world dissolve. 

Ali. There is no joy nor peace for you or ire: 
All our engagements cannot but be fatal. 

Mos. The time may come when you'll have other 
thoughts ; 
Titfthen, farewell. (Aside.) Now, Fortune, do thy 
worst [Exit. 

Alt, Mosby, return. He's gone, and 1 am 
wretched; 
I should have banish'd him my sight for ever. 
Ton happy fair ones, whoso untainted fame 
Has never yet been blasted with reproach, 
Fly from th' appearance of dishonour far. 
Virtue is arbitrary, nor admits debate : 
To doubt is treason in her rigid court ; 
But if ye parley with the foe, you're lost 

lExiL 



SCENE IIL— Another Room in Arderfs house. 

ABDEN and FRANKLIN sitting together on a couch ; 

Arden thoughtful. 

Frank. Nay, wonder not Tho* ev'ry circum- 
stance 
Thds strangely met to prove the lady false, * 
And justify the husband's horrid vengeance, 
Yet it appears to ev'ry honest eye, 
(Too late for the poor ladyj she was wrong'd. 

Ard. Is't possible ? 

Frank. Ay, very possible: 
He lives that proves it so. Conceal'd from jus- 
tice, 
He pines with ceaseless sorrow for his guilt 
And each hour bends him lower towards his 

Cve. 
__. . >w thy friendship and perceive its 

drift 
I'll bear my wrongs — for, sure, I have been 

wrong'd. 
Do I but think so, then? What fools are men 
"Whom love and hatred, anger, hope, and fear, 
And all the various passions, rule by turns. 
And in their several turns alike deceive ! 

Frank. To cast away, and on suspicion only, 
A jewel, like Alicia, were to her 
Unjust and cruel to yourself. 



That they are past ere we begin to count 'em : 
But when with pain and misery oppress'd, 
Anticipating time's unvarying pace, 
We think each heavy moment is an age. 
Frank. Gome, let's to rest Impartial as the 

grave 
Sleep robs the cruel tyrant of his pow'r, 
Gives rest and freedom to the q'er wrought slave, 
And steals the wretched begger from his want 
Droop not my friend, sleep will suspend thy 

cares. 
And time will end them. 

Ard. True; for time brings death, 
The only certain end of human woes. 
Sleep interrupts, but waking we're restor'd 
To all our griefs again. Watching and rest, 
Alternately succeeding one another, 
Are all the idle business of dull life. 
What shall we call this undetermin'd state ; 
This narrow isthmus 'twizt two boundless 

oceans; 
That whence we came, and that to which we 

tend? 
Is it life chequer'd with the sleep of death ? 
Or death enliven'd by our waking dreams? 
But we'll to bed. Here, Michael, bring the 

lights. 

Enter MICHAEL, with lights. 

Heav'n send you good repose. 

(Gives Franklin a light.) 

Frank. The like to you. 

Mich. Shall I attend to you, sir? 

Frank. No, no; I choose to be alone. 

night 

{Exit Franklin. Michael attends his master % 
and returns. 



{Clock strikes ten.) 



Good night 

The clock has stricken ten, 

Ard. 1 thought it more. 

Frank. I thought it not so much. 

Ard. Why, thus it is: 
Our happy hours are few, and fly so swift 



Good 



Mich, 



I, who should take my weapon in my 

hand 

And guard his life with hazard of my own, 
With f raudful smiles have led him, unsuspecting, 
Quite to the jaws of death : but I've an oath ; / 

Mosby has bound me with a horrid vow, 
Which, if I break, these dogs have sworn my 

death. * 

I've left the doors unbarr'd. Hark t 'twas the 

latch. 
They come— I hear their oaths, and see their 

daggers 
Insulting o'er my master's mangled body, 
While he for mercy pleads. Good master, live : 
111 bar the doors again. But should I meet 

*em— 
Whaf s that ? I heard 'em cry, " Whore is this 

coward?" 
Arden once dead, they'll murder me for sport 
Help I call the neighbours! Master! Frank'in! 

help! 

Enter ABDEN and FRANKLIN, undressed, 

Ard. What dismal outcry's this ? 
Frank. What frights thee, Michael? 
Micti. My master, Franklin! 
Ard. Why dost tremble so ? 
Midi. I dream'd the house was full of thieves and 
mnrderera (Trembling.) 

Ard. Dream'd ! what awake ? Are all the doors 

made fast? 
Mich. Ithu*theyare. 
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Art. Ill BO and see myself, 
; Youi * 
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Frank* You made a fearful noise. 

Mich. Did I? 

Arden. (Within.) Why, MJcbartt 

J*«i*. Ton tremble sttH. Bat any one been 

here? 
jft*. No, I hobe no*. My master wffi be 
•ngnr. 

Jfc-e»kr ARDEN. 

4rA This negilence not bait contents me, 
sir: 
The doors were all left open. 
Mich, tor— 
Ard. To bed, 
And, as you prise my favour, be more careful. 

Itixii Mkhatl 

Prank. 'Tie very cold. Onoe more, my friend- 
ed Goodnight {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The Strut be/on Arden" t doer ; (he door 
shut. 

Enter BLAC* WILL and SHAfcEBAG. 

B. Will Zeunds ! Michael has betray' d us ; 

The doors are fast Away, away I Disperse! 

[Exeunt. 
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That I may have him murderU In her sight 
Enter GBEEN. 

Green. How strange a Providence attends this 
man! 
'Tis vain to strive with heaVn; let's give it o'er. 
Mo*. No; when I do, may I be curst for 
ever, 
Hopeless to love, and hate without revenge: 
May I ne'er know an end of disappointment, 
But press'd with hard necessity/ like thee, 
live the contempt of my Insulting foe. 
Green. I scorn the abject thought; had 
life 
Hung on each hair, he dies. If we succeed, 

(2b MichadJ 
Th}$ very night Maria shall be thine. 
Mich. I am a man again. 
Mon. I've thought a way 
That may be easy under friendship's mask, 
"Which, to a foe suspected, may be hard. 
Green. Friendship 1 impossible— • 
Mo*. You know him not , .. 
You, with your ruffians, in the street shall scci 

him. 
I follow at some distance. They begin 



ACT IV. 
SCENE l^TheFlower-de-Luce. 
Enter MOSBY and MICHAEL. 

Mich. Though I with oaths eppeal'd to conscious 
heav'n* 
That Arden rose and shut the door himself, 
Yet, but for Green, these bloody rogues had kill'd 

me. 
We must desist; Franklin and sweet Maria 
Have promte'd, at Alicia's own request, 
To interfere— 

Mot. Such ever be the employ 
Of him I hate. 

Mich. The morning fair, ajl chong'd, 
By me conjures you, (and with tears she spoke 

Not to Involve yourself and her Wruin, 
By seeking to renew a correspondence 
She has renoune'd for ever. 
, Mot. Howl confusion 1 

Mich. And hopes, as heav'n, in answer to her 
pray'rt, 
Hath reconciled her duty and affection, 
You will approve her resolution— 

Mos. Doubtless. 

Mich. And learn, by her example, to subdue 
Your guilty passion. 

Mot. Ha, ha, ha! exquisite woman. 
So, rather than not change, she'll love her hus- 
band! 
But she will not persevere. 

Mich. Yes, sure, she wilL 

Mot. Have I then slighted her whole sighing 
sex, 
Bid opportunity and fortune wait • 
And all to be forsaken for a husband ! 
By heav'n, I am glad he has so oft eacap'd, 



(No matter how) a quarrel, and at onoe 

- - • :0s. ~" 

pear, 



Assault him with their swords. Straight I ap- 



Forget all wrongs, and draw in his defence ; 
Mark me, be sure, with some slight wound; then 

fly, 
And leave the rest to me. 

Mich. I know his temper. 
This seeming benefit will cancel all 
His former doubts, and gain his easy heart 

Oreen. Perhaps so; yet— 

Mos. Further debates are needles**. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE II.— J. Room in Arden' t house. 
Enter TBAXKltiX and MARIA. . 

Frank. Well, in what temper did you find 

Alicia? 
Mar. Never was anguish, never grief lib, 

hers: 
She eats nor sleeps. Her lovely, downcast eyes, 
That us'd to gladden each beholder's heart; 
Now wash the flinty bosom of the earth. 
Her troubled breast heaves with incessant sighs, 
Which drink the purple streams of life, and 

blast 
Her bloem,, as storms the blossoms of the 

spring. 
But, sure,, her pray'rs jmust quickly reach higs 

heav'n, 
Relenting Arden, kindly sooth her sorrows, 
And her lost peace restore. 

Frank. Their mutual peace, Maria ! 
For Ms can ne'er be found but in Alicia. 
Asham'd to view the face of man or day, 
As Mosby's name was written on his brow, 
He cheerless wanders; seeks the darkest gloom 
To hide his drooping head, and grieve alone. 
With a full heart, swoln eyes, and fait' ring 

tongue. 
He sometimes, seeking to beguile his grief. 
Begins a mournful tale : but straight a thought 
Of bis unagin'd wrongs crossing his memory, 
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Ends his sad Btory ere tbe half be told. 
Oh! may oar pains with wish'd success be 
crown'd. 

Enter ABDEN. 

4rdL No, Franklin, no; your friendly cares are 
vain: 
Were I but certain she had wrong'd my bed, 
I then might hate her, and shake off my woes, 
Xut thus perplex'd, can never taste of comfort 

Frank. O jealotfsy I thou bane of social joys I 
Oh ! she's a monster, made of contradictions 1 
Let truth in all her native charmB appear, 
And with the voice of harmony itself, 
Plead the just cause of innocence traduc'd ; 
Deaf as the adder, blind as upstart greatness, 
She sees nor hears, And yet let slander whisper, 
Or evil-eye'd suspicion look oblique, 
Rumour has fewer tongue* than she has ears; 
And Argus 1 hundred eyes are dim and slow, 
To pierolng jealousy's. 

Ard. No more, no more ; 
I know Its plagues, but where's the remedy? 

Mar. In your Alicia. 

Frank. She shall heal these wounds. 

Ard. She's my disease, and can she be mv 
cure! 
My friends should rather teach me to abhor 

her, 
To tear her image from my bleeding heart 

Mar. We leave that hateful office to the 
fiends. ' 

Frank. If you e'er lov'd, you'll not refuse to see 
her: 
You promis'd that 

Ard. Did I? 

Frank. Indeed you did. 

Ard. Wei), then, some other time. 

Frank. No; see her now. 

Ard. Franklin, I know my heart, and dare not 
see her. • 

I have a husband's honour to maintain, 
1 fear the lover's weakness may betray. 
Let me not do what honour must condemn, 
And friendship blush to hear. 

Frank. That Arden never will. 

Mar. Did you but know her grief— 

Ard. Am I the cause T 
Have I, just heaven, have I ever injur' d her? 
Yet I'm the coward. O preposVrous fear ! 
See where she comes, arm'd with my num'rous 

wrongs. 
I'll meet, with honourable confidence, 
Th' offending wife, and look the honest husband. 

Frank. Maria, we'll withdraw ; even friendship 
here 
Would seem impertinence. 

[Exeunt Franklin and Maria. 

Ard. Be still my heart ! 

Enter ALICIA, not seeing Arden. 

Ali. Sow shajl I bear my Arden'B just re- 
proaches? 
Or can a reconcilement long continue, 
That's founded on deceit? can 1 avow 
My secret guilt ? No; at so mean a thought 
Abandon'd infamy herself would blush. 
Nay, could I live with public loss of honour, 
Arden would die to see Alicia scorn'd. 
lie's here 1 earth open— hide me from his sight 
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Ard. Guilt chains her tongues. Lol Silent, st^ 
condemn'd, 
With tearful eyes and trembling limbs she stands, 
AIL Fain would I kiss his footsteps; but tfo&l 
look, 
Whore indignation seems to strive wtfh grief, 
Forbids me to approach him. 

Atd. Who wcfefd think 
That anguish were not real ? 
Ali. I'm rooted here. 

Ard. Those tears, methinks, eVn if her gu$t 
, were certain, 
Might wash away her pains. 
Ali. Support me, heav r ni 
Ard. Uurse oh the abject though* I shall re- 
lapse 

To simple dotage. She steals on my heart. 
She conquers with her ^eyes. If I but hear her 

Voice, 
Nor earth nor heaven can save me from her 

snares. 
Oh! let me fly, if I have yet the now'r. 
Ali. Oh, Arden 1 db not; do not leave, me thus. 

fKneefa and holds him.) 
Ard. I pray thee, loose thy hold. 
AIL Oh^ never, never! 

Ard. Why thould 1 stay to tell thee of my 
wrongs, 
To aggravate thy guilt, and wound thy soul ? 
Thyself, if all these agonizing struggles 
Of tears, of sighs, of groans, of speechless sor- 
row, 
Be but sincere, thyself will do it better. 
One thing I'll tell thee: (for perhaps 'twill please 

thee ;) 
Thou'st broke my heart Alicia. 
AH. Oh! (She falls to the ground.) 

Ard. And canst {hou* 
Can woman pity whom she hatia undone? 
Why dost thou grasp pay knees? what wpulda^ 

thou say, 
If thou could'st find thy speech ?. 
Ali. Oh, mercy, mercy! 

Ard. Thou hast had none on me: Jet gp mv 
hand ; 
Why dost thou press it to thy throbbing heart, 
That beats— but not for me ? 
Ali. Then may it ae'er beat more. 
Ard. At least, I'm Bute it did not always so. 
Ali. For that my soul is piere'd with' deep re- 
morse ; 
For that I bow me to the dust before thee, 
And die to be forgiven. Oh 1 Arden, Arden t 
Ard. Presumptuous fool! what business haiit 
thou here? 
Did I not knew my weakness, and her power J 
Bise, rise, Alicia. 

Ali. No ; here let me lie 
On the bare besom of this conscious earth, - 
Till Arden speak the word of peace and com- 
fort 
Or my heart break before him. 

Ard. Oh, Alicia! 
Thou inconsistent spring of grief and joy, 
Whence sweet and Utter streams, alternate flow. 
Come to my arms, and in this too fond bosom 
Disburden all the fulness of thy soul. 
AIL Let me approach with awe that sacred 
temple, 
Besume my seat* and dwell for ever there. 
Ard. There ever reign, as on thy native 
throne, 
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Thou lovely wanderer! 

AIL Am 1 at last, 
In error's fatal mazes long bewllder'd, 
Permitted here to find my peace and safety? 

Ard. Dry up thy tears; and tell me, truly toll 
me, 
Has my long suffering love at length prevail'd, 
And art thou mine Indeed? 

AIL Heav'n's my witness, 
I love thee, Arden ; and esteem thy love 
Above all earthly good. Thy kind forgiveness 
Speaks to my soul that peaceful calm conflrm'd 
which reason and reflection had begun. 

Ard. Thou'rt cheaply purchas'd with unnum- 
ber'd sighs, . 

With many a bitter tear, and years of patience. 
Thou treasure of more worth than mines of gold. 
I will not doubt my happiness. Thou art, 
Thou wilt be mine, ever, and only mine. 

AIL £ am, £ will I ne'er knew joy till now. 

Ard. This is our truest, happiest nupiiol day. 
To-night, thou knowest, according to my cus- 
tom, 
Our yearly fair returning with St Valentine, 
I treat my friends. I go to countenance 
Their honest mirth, and cheer them with my 

bounty. 
Till happy night farewell. My best Alicia, 
How will our friends rejoice, our foes repine, 
Toseeusthus? 

AIL Thus ever may they see us! 
The wand'ring fires that have so long misled me, 
Are now extinguished, and my heart is Arden's. 
The flow'ry path of innocence and peace 
Shines bright before, and I shall stray no longer. 
'Whence, then, these sighs, and why these floods of 

tear 8? 
Sighs are the language of a broken heart, 
And tears the tribute each enhghten'd eye 
Pays, and must pay, for vice and folly past, 
And yet the painf ul'st virtue hath its pleasure * 
Tho' dangers rise, yet peace reetor'd within, 
My soul collected shall undaunted meet them. 
Tho' trouble, grief, and death, the lot of all, 
On good and bad without distinction fall ; 
The soul which conscious innocence sustains, 
Supports with ease these temporary pains ; 
But, stung with guilt, and loaded by despair, 
Becomes itself a burden none can bear. {Exeunt. 



SCENE IIL— 77* Street. People at a distance as at 
a/air. 

Enter ABDEN on one side, and BLACK WILL and 
SHAKEBAG- on the other; GREEN directing 
them. 

R. Will. Shakebag, you'll seoond me. 'Sblood ! 
give the way, (Ptultes Arden.) 

Shake. May we not pass the streets ? 

Ard. I saw you not 

B. WUL Your sight perhaps, is bad; your feel- 
ing may be better. (Strikes him.) * 

Ard. Insolent villains ! (Draws.) 

B. WUL Come, we'll teach you manners. 

Ard. Both at once ! barb'rous cowards t 

Enter MOSBY. 

Mosby. bloody dogs! attempt a life so pre- 
cious ! 
& Will. This is a fury, George. 
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Shale. I've ptak'd him tho'. 

{Black Will and Shakebag beaten aft. 
Ard. Villains come back, and finish your de- 



filgn. 

Mosby. Shall I pursue them, sir? 
Ard. Not for the world. 
Mosby! amazing generosity f> 
Mos. I hope you are not hurt 
Ard. Pierc'd to the heart— 
Mos. Forbid it, heaven 1 quick, let me fly for 

help. 
Ard. With sharp reflection; Mosby, I can't bear 
To be so far oblig'd to one I've wrong'd. 
Mos. Who would not venture life to save a 

friend? 
Ard. From you I've not deserv'd that tender 

name. 
Mos, No more of that; would I were worthy of 

it 
Ard. I own my heart, by boiling passions torn, 
Forgets its gentleness ; yet it is ever open 
To melting gratitude. Oh! say what price 
Con buy your friendship ? 
Mos. Only think me yours. 
Ard. Easy, indeed. I am too much oblig'd. 
Why reck'd not your good sword its justice on 

me, 
When mad with jealous rage, in my own house, 
I urg'd you to my ruin ? 
Mos. I lov'd you then 
With the same warmth as now. 
Ard. What's here ! you bleed. 
Let me bind up your wound. 
Mos. A trifle, sir. 

Ard. Your friendship makes it so. See, Frank- 
lin, see 

Enter FBANKLIN. 

The man I treated as a coward, bleeding, 
(Wretch that I am !) for his defence of mc. 
Look to your wound. And, Mosby, let us hope 
You'll «up with me. There will bo honest Brad- 

. shaw, 
And Franklin here, and— 
Mos. Sir, I will not fait 
Frank. I shall not come. 
Ard. Nay, Franklin, that's unkind. 
Prythee— 
Frank. Nay, urge me not I have my reasons. 
Mqs. Avoids my company 1 So much the bet- 
ter. 
His may not be so proper. {AsideJ An hoar 

hence, 
If you are not engag'd, we'll meet at Fowl's. 
Ard. I will be there. 

Mos. Tfil then I take my leave. {ExU, 

Ard. How have 1 been mistaken in this man ? 
Frank. How are you sure you're not mistaken 

now? 
Ard. No doubt he loves me; and I blush to 
think 
How I've suspected him, and wrong'd Alicia. 

Frank. May you be ever happy in your wife : 
But— 
Ard. Speak— But what? Let's have no riddles 
here. 
Oan she be innocent and Mosby guilty? 
Frank. To speak my thoughts, this new officious 
fondness 
Makes me suspect : I like him worse ihan ever. 
Ard. Because I like him better. What a churL 
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Frank. You're cred'lous, and treat my serious 
doubts 
With too much levity. You vex me, Arden. 

N {Exit. 

Ard. Believe me, friend, you'll laugh at this hero- 
after. 

[Exit. 

MOSBY having watched Franklin out. re-enter* with 
GREEN. 

Mo*. The surly friend has left him, as I wish'd. 
You see how eagerly the foolish fowl 
Flies headlong to our snare ; now to inclose him. 
At eight, the guests are bidden to his banquet, 
And only Michael, of his numerous train, 
Keeps home with his Alicia. He'll secure 
The keys of all the doors, and let you in 
With my two trusty blood-houuds. Alicia seems 
Averse at present 

Green. She'll not dare betray us. 

Mos. Not when the deed is done. We know too 
much. 
Shell be our prisoner, and shall be observ'd. 
Towards evening, then, upon a slight pretence, 
To pass an hour at draughts, (a game he loves,) 
1*11 draw this husband home. You'll be prepar'd 
In th' inner room, (Michael will shew it you,) 
Till at a signal given, you all rush forth, 
And strangle him. / 

Green. Good ; 'tis a death that leaves 
No bloody character to mark the place. 

Mos. Howe'er, come all provided with your dag* 
gers. 
Do yon seek Michael, TO instruct the rest 

Green. What shall the signal be ? 

Mo*. These words in th' game : 
•* I take you now." 

Green. Arden! thou'rt taken now, indeed. 

Mo*. His body, thrown behind the abbey-wall, 
Shall be descried by th' early passenger 
Returning from the fair. My friend, thy hand : 
Shakes it? Be firm, and our united strength, 
With ease, shall cast dead Arden to the earth. 

Green. Thanks to his foolish tenderness of souL 

Mo*. True ; he who trusts an old invet'rate foe, 
Bares his own breast, and courts the fatal blow. 

f Exeunt. 



AOT V. 

SCENE L— Arden'* Souse. 

Enter ALICIA. 

Alt. What have I heard! Is this the house of 
Arden? 
Oh ! that the powT which has so of t'n sav'd him, 
Would send his guardian angel to him now, 
To whisper in his ear his present danger! 
Fly, Arden, fly! avoid this fatal roof, 
Where murder lurks, and certain death awaits 

thee. 
Wander, no matter where, turn but from hence, 
Thou canst not miss thy way. The house is theirs. 
I am suspected: Michael guards the door, 
And ev'n Maria's absent. Bloody Mosby, 
These are the fruits of thy detested lust. 
But hark! the fiends approach. Green had hu- 
manity, 



Enter GREEtf, BLACK WILL, SHAKEBAG, and 
MICHAEL 

Could I prevail on him 1 Oh, sir— 

(Talks apart with Green.) 
. B. Will What a fair house! rich furniture; 
what piles of massy plate ; and then yon iron chest. 
Good plunder, comrade. 

Shake. And Madame Arden there, a prize worth 
them all to me. 

B. Will. And shall that fawning, whito-liver'd 
coward, Mosby, enjoy all these ? 

Shake. No doubt he would, were we the fools he 
thinks us. 

Gveen. Had he as many lives as drops of blood, 
I'd have them alL ■ (To Alicia.) 

AIL But fgr one single night— 

Green. I'cftot defer his fate a single hour, 
Tho' I were sure myself to die the next. 
So, peace, irresolute woman, and be thankful 
For thy own life. 

AK Oh! mercy, mercy— 

Green. Yes, 
Such mercy as the nursing lioness, 
When drain'd of moisture by her eager young, 
Shews to the prey that first encounters her. 

B. Will. Who talks of mercy, when I am here? 

Green. She would prevent us; but our steady 
courage 
Laughs at her coward arts. 

(Knocking gently at the gate) 

Why, Michael. 
Mich. Sir! 

Gre*n. Thou bloodless coward, what dost tremble 
at? 
Dost thou not hear a knocking at the gate ? 

[Exit Michael. 
Mosby, no doubt How like a sly adulterer, 
Who steals at midnight, and with caution gives 
Th' appointed, signal to hiB neighbour's wife. 
B. Witt. Which is the place where we're to be 

conceal' d ? 
Green. This inner room. 

B. Will 'Tis welL The word is "Now I take 
you." (Knocking louder than before.) 

Green. Ay, there's authority. That speaks the 
master. 
He seems in haste. 'Twere pity he should wait, 
Now we're so well prepar'd for his reception. 

[Green, B. Will, and Slutkebag, go into 
Vk inner room. 

Alt. Now whither are they gone? the door's un- 
barr'd; 
I hear the sound of feet. Should it be Arden, 
And Mosby with him — I can't bear the doubt, 
Nor would I be resolv'd. Be hush'd my fears, 
Tis Mosby, and alone. ' 

Enter MOSBY. 

Sir! hear me, Mosby. 

Mosby. Is this a time— 

All I will be heard 
And mark me, when I swear, never heroafter, 
By look, word, act— 

Mosby. Be d - d— your husband— 

All Ha! (She screams.) 

Enter ARDEN and MICHAEL. 

Ard. Am I a monster, that I fright thee thus? 

(To Alicia.) 
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Say, what has happen'd siuee I left tbo house? 
Thou look'st, Alicia, as if wild amazement 
Had chang'd thee to the image of herself. 

Ali. is Franklin with you ? 

Ard. No. 

Alt. Is or Fowl, nor Bradshaw ? 

Ard. Neither, but both expected. 

AIL Merciful heav'n ! 

Ard. 1 meant to dedicate this happy night ' 
To mirth and joy, and thy returning love. 

(She sighs.) 
Make mo not sad, Alicfa; for my sake ; 
Let discontent be banish'd from your brow, 
And welcome Arden's friends with laughing eyes. 
Amongst the first let Mosby be enroll'd. 

A It. The villain! (Aside.) 

Ard. Nay, I am too well convine'd 
Of Mosby's friendship, and Alicia's love, 
Ever to wrong them more by weak suspicions. 
I've been, indeed, to blame ; but I will make thee 
A large amends, Alicia. Look upon him 
a son the man thatgave your husband's life. 

AIL "Would take my husband's life ! I'U tell him 
all. 
And cast this load of horror from my soul : 
Yet, 'tis a dreadful hazard. Both must die. 
A fearful thought! Franklin may come, or Brad- 

shaw; 
Oh! let me not precipitate his fate! (Aside.) 

Mos. I Bee my presence is offensive here. 

(Going.) 

Ard. Alicia! No; she has no will but mine, 

Mos. It is not fit she should ; and yet, perhaps, * 
'Twere better, sir. Permit me to retire. 

Ard. No more. Our friendship publicly avow'd 
"Will clear her injur'd virtue to the world. 

Mos. Something there is in that— 

Ard. It is a debt 
I owe to both your fames, and pay it freely. 

Mos. For her sake, then, not for my own. 

AIL (Aside.) d—d dissembler. 

Ard. Come, take your seat ; this shall not save 
your money. 
Bring us the tables, Michael. (They sit and play.) 

AIL (Aside.) Oh ! just heaven, 
Wilt thou not interpose ? How dread this pause ! 
Ten thousand terrors crowd the narrow space. 

Ard. Your thoughts are absent, Mosby. 

B. Will. Blood! why don't Mosby give the word? 

Mich. Give back, the game's against him. 

AH. Fly, Franklin, fly ! to save thy Arden'B life. 
Murder himself, that chases him in view, 
Beholding me, stand back, and Apr a moment 
Suspends her thirst for blood. ' (Apart.) 

Ard. Come, give it up ; I told you I should win. 

(Rises.) 

Mos. No : I see an advantage ; move again. 

Ard. There. 

Mos. Now I take you. 

(Black Will throws a scarf over Arden's head, 
in order 16 strangle him; butArden disen- 
gages himself, icrests a aastger jrom Shak*- 
bag, and stands on the defence, till Mosby 
getting behind and seizing his arm, the rest 
assassinate him.) 

AIL Oh ! power omnipotent! make strong his 

arm, 
Give him to conquca, Ha! my prayers are 

curses, 
And draw down vengeance where they meant a 

blessing. 



Ard. Inhospitable vil'oln! 

AIL Oh! faediea 
' Ard. Oh ! hold your bloody— Mosby, too ! Nay, 
then, (FaUHtff.) 

I yield mo to my fate. Is this, Alicia, 
This the return for my unequal love ? 

AIL Or death, or madness, would be mercies 
now, 
Therefore, beyond my hopes. 

Ard. Oh ! Mosby, Michael Green, 
Why have you drawn my blood upon your souls ? , 

Mos. Behold her there, to whom I was betroth 'd, 
And ask no further. 

Green. Think on thy abbey-lands 
From injur'd Green. 

Ard. You now are your own judges, 
But we shall meet again where right and truth— 
Who, who are these ? But I forgive you all: 
Thy hand, Alicia. 

AIL I'll not give it thee. 

Ard. wretched woman! have theykUTd thee, 
too; 
A deadly paleness, agony, and horror, 
On thy sad visage sit. My soul hangs on thee, 
And though departing, just departing, lores thee) : 
Is loath to leave, unfeconcifd to thee, ' 
This useless, mangled tenement of clay. 
Dismiss her pleas'd, and say thou'rt innocent 

Ali. All hell contains hot such a guilty wretch. 

Ard. Then welcome death! tho^in the shape of 
murder. 
How have I doated to idolatry \ 
Vain, foolish wretch, and thoughtless of here- 
after; " " 
Nor hop'd, nor wish'd a heav'n beyond, her love. 
Now, unprepar'd, I perish by her hate. 

Ali. Though blacker and more guilty than tbo 
fiends, 
My soul is white from this accursed deed. 
Oh, Arden, hear me— 

Ard. Full of doubts I come, 
Oh, thou Supreme, to seek thy awful presence. 
My soul is on the wing. I own thy justice. ' 
Prevent me with thy mercy— (Dies.) 

Ali. Turn cot from me : 
Behold me, pity me, survey my sorrows. 
I who despis'd ;he duty of a wife, 
Will be thy slave. Spit on me, spurn me, sir, 
I'll love thee stilL Oh 1 cou!d f st thou c6urt my 

scorn, 
And now abhor me, when I loved thee more, 
If possible, than e'er thou lov'd Alicia. 

Mos. Mad fool, he's dead, and hears thee not. 

Ah. 'Tis false! 
He smiles upon me and applauds my vengeance. 

(Snatches a dagger, and strikes at Mosby. A. 
knocking at the gate'.) ' 

Mos. D n! 

B. Will. 'S'death! we shall leave our work on- 
finish'd, and be betray 'd at last Let's hide the 
body. 

JJos. Force her away! , 

AIL Inhuman, bloody villains! 

(She swoons as she is forotd from the bods/.y 

$nter MARIA. j 

Mar. Mosby here? 
My sliding feet, as they move trembling forwards, 
Are drench'd in blood. Ob, may I only faaCy 
That Arden there lies muraer'd. 

Mos. How fares Alicia? 
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Alt. Ab the howling damn'd; and thou my 
heU. 

Mar. Unhappy brother! 
If ttion hast done this deed, hope not to scape : 
Mercy herself, who only seeks for crimes, 
That she may pardon and relorm the guilty, 
"Would change her nature at a sight like this. 

Snta MICHAEL. 

Mich. The guests are come ; the servants allre- 

turn'd. 
Mos. Alicia, be thyself; and mask thy heart 

{M0&9 lifts up Alicia.) 

From every prying eye, with courteous smiles. 
AH. Thou canst not think me mean enough to 

live. , . , ■ . 

Mos. You would not choose an ignominious 

AIL That'Tall I dread. Might but ifce silent 

"When it receives me to its dark abode, . 

Hide, with my dust, my shame 1 Oh, might that 

And Arden's death reveng'd, 'Tie my sole prayer. 
IX not may awful justice nave her course. 

tExit 

MM. Sister, oar lives are thine— 

Mar. Though Mosby has shook off humanity, I 

can't be bis accuser. {Exit. 

Mos. Follow them, Green, and watch Alicia'B 

conduct 
Green. I will, but cannot answer for my own. 
Oh, Arden, Ardent could we change conditions— 

[Exit. 

B. Will. Why, what a crew of eowards! 
In the same moment murdering and repenting. 
Mos. Give me the ring that is on Arden s 

finger. 
SJutke. There. Will you have his purse, too ? 
' Mos. No, keep that 
B. Will Thanks for our own; WB should nave 
kept the ring, 
Were it not too remarkable. 
But how must we dispose of the body ? 

Mos. Convey tt thro' the garden, to the field 
Behind the abbey-wall: Michael will shew the 

way. . . , 

The night is dark and cloudy ; yet take heed, 
The house is full of company. 
B Will. Sir, if you doubt our conduct, do t your- 
self. 
Mos. Nay, gentlemen— 
Shake. Pretend to direct us! 
Mos. For your own sakes— Arden will soon toe 

miss'd. 
Shake. We know our business, sir. 
Mos. I doubt it not 
There's your reward. The horses are both sad- 
dled, 
And ready for your flight 

B. Will Use them yourself: 
I hope we're as safe as you. 
Mos. Y^hy, gentlemen— Arden, I used thee worse. 

{Aside.) 

B. Will. We Bhall take care, however, for our 
own Bakes. 
Mos. 'lis very well; I hope we all are 
friends* 



So, softly, softly, Michael ! not that door. 

{Michael going out of the wrong door.) 
So, make what speed you can : I'll wait you there. 

[Exevmt, 

SCENE II.— A Hall in Arden's House. 
MOSBY discovered. 

Mos. They must pass undescried: gardens and 

fields 
Are dreary, deserts now. Night-fowls and beasts 

of prey 
Avoid the pinching rigour of the season, 
Nor leave their shelter at a time like this. 
And yet this night, this ling'ring winter night 
Hung with a weight of clouds that Btops her 

course, 
Contracts new horrors, and a deeper black, 
From this d— d deed. MoBby, thou hast thy 

wish. 
Arden is dead ; now count thy gaius at leisure. 
Dangers without on every side suspicion ; 
Within, my starting conscience marks such wounds, 
As hell can equal, only murderers f eeL 

(A pause.) 
This, this the end of all my flatt'ring hopes ! 
Oh, happiest was I in my humble state ; 
Though I lay down in want, I slept in peace : 
My daily toil begat my night's repose, 
My night's repose made daylight pleasing to me. 
But now I've climb'd the top-bough of the tree. * 
And sought to build my nest among the clouds : 
The gentlest tales of summer shake my bed, 
And dreams of murder harrow up my souL 
But hark ! not : 'tis dreadful being alone. 
This awful silence, that unbroken reigns 
Through earth and air, awakes attention more, 
Than thunder bursting from ten thousand clouds : 
•Sdeata! 'tis but Michael Say— 

Enter MICHAEI* 

Mich. Dead Arden lies 
Behind the abbey ; 'tis a dismal sight! 
It snow'd apace while we disposed the body 

Mos. And not as you return'd? 

Mich* No, sir. 

Mos. That's much- 
Should you bequestion'd as to Arden's death, 
You'll not confess ? 

Mich. No, so Maria's mine. 

Mos. She's thine, if all a brother can— 

Mhh. What's if '/ 
I brought hear dear, at hazard of my soul, 
And foroe shall make her mine. 

Mos. Why, how now, coward! 

Enter MARIA. 

Mar. The guests refuse to take their seats with- 
out you. 
Alicia's grief, too, borders on distraction. 
Thy presence may appease— 

Mos. Increase it rather. 

Mar. Michael, your absence, too, has been ob- 
served. 

Mos. Say wo are coming [Exit Maria. 

Mich. One thing I'd forgot: 
Soon as the company have left the house, 
The ruffians will return. 

Mot. What would the villains ? 
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Mich. They muttered threats and curses, 
And seem'd not satisfy'd with their reward. 

[Exit. 

Mos. Let thorn take all Ambition, av'rioe, lust, 
Thut drove mo on to murder, now forsake me. 
Oh ! Arden, If thy discontented ghost 
Still hovers hero to see thy blood reveng'd, 
View, view the anguish of this guilty breast, 
Andbeappeas'd. [Exit 

SCENE UL—A Room in Arden's house. A table 
spread for supper. 

GREEN, BRADSHAW, ADAM FOWL, ALICIA, 
MARIA, «fcc, discovered. 

Brad. Madam, be comforted. 

A. Fowl. Some accident, or business unforeseen, 

detains him thus. 
Brad. I doubt not of his safety. 
AH. I thank you, gent.emen ; I know you lov'd 
My Arden well, and kindly speak your wishes. 

Enter MOSBY. 

Mos. I am asham'd I've made yon wait: be 

Beated. 
Green. Madam, first take your place. 
AIL (Asid* ) Make me not mad : 
To me, henceforth, all places are alike. (Sits.) 

Mos. Come, since we want the master of the 

house, 
I'll take his seat for once. 

AIL Dares he do this ? (Aside.) 

Mos. I'm much afflicted that he stays so late ; 
The times are perilous. 

Green. And he has enemies, 
Though no man, sure, did e'er deserve them less. 
Mos. This day he was assaulted in the street. 
Green. You sav'd him, then ? 
Mos. Would 1 wero with him now 1 
Mar. She starts, her looks are wild. (Aside.) 

How fare you, madam ? 
ML I'm lost in admiration of your brother. 
Mar. I fear her more than ever. (Aside.) 

Madam, be merry. 
Mos. Michael, some wine. Health and long life 
to Arden. (Drinks.) 

Ali. The good yon wish, and have procur'd for 
Arden, iRising.) 

Light on thyself. 9 

Mar. For heav'ns sake !— 

Ali. Give me way. (Comes forward.) 

Let them despatch, and send mo to my husband: 

(All rise.) 
I've liv'd too long with falsehood and deceit. 

(Knocking at the gate.) 
A. Fowl. What noise is that? [Exit Michael 

Brad. Pray heaven, that all be right. 
Mos. Bar all the doors. 

Enter MICHAEL. 
Mich. We are discover'd, sir. (To Mosby.) 

The mayor, with officers, and men in arms. 
Enter Mayor, with Officers. 
Mayor. Go you with these, and do as I directed. 
[Exeunt Officers and others. 
I'm sorry that the doty of my office 
DemandH a visit so unseasonable. 
Mos. Your worship, doubtless, were a welcome 
guest 
At nny hour; but wherefore thus attended? 
Al'iyor. I have received a warraut from the coun- 
cil, 



To apprehend two most notorious ruffians ; 
And information being made on oath, 
That they were seen to enter here to-night, 
I'm come to search. - 

Green. I'm glad it is no worse. (Aside.) 

Mos. And can you think that Arden entertains 
Villains like those you speak of ? Where he here, 
You'd not be thank'd for this omciouaneas. 

Mayor. I know my duty, sir, and that respect* 
So justly due to our good neighbour's worth. 
But where is Arden ? . I 

AIL Heavens! where indeed! 

liar. Alicia, for my sake^ (Aside.) 

Ali. If I were silent, 
Each precious drop of murder'd Arden' s blood 
Would find a tongue, and cry to heaven for ven- 
geance. 

Mayor. What gays the lady? 

Mos. Oh ! sir, heed her not: 
Her husband has not been at home to-night, 
And her misboding sorrow for his absence, 
Has almost made her frantic. 

Mayor. Scarce an hour 
Since I beheld him enter here with yon. 

Mos. The darkness of the night deceiv'd you, 
sir: 
It was a stranger, since departed hence. 

Mayor. That's most surprising. No man knows 
htm better. 

Frank. (Without.) Within there! ho! bar up your 
gates with care, 
And set a watch. Let not a man go by! 

En*er FRANKLIN and others, with lights. 

And ev'ry tongue, that gave not its consent 
To Arden's death, join mine and cry aloud 
To heaven and earth for justice. Honest Arden, 
My friend, is murder'd, ' 

Mayor. Murder'd! 

Green. How? 

Mos. By whom ? 

Frank. How shall I utter what my eyes have 
seen! 
Horrid, with many a gaping wound, he lies 
Behind the abbey, a sad spectacle I 
vengeance ! vengeance ! 

Mayor. Justly art thou mov'd. 
Passion is reason in a cause like this. 

Frank. Eternal Providence, to whose bright eye 
DarkneBB itself is as the noon-day blaze, 
Who brings the midnight murd'rer and his deeds 
To light and shame, has, in their own security, 
Found these. 

Mayor. Here seize them all* this instant: 

(Alicia faints.) 
Look to the lady. This may be but feign'd. 
Your charge but goes along with my suspicions. 

Brad. And mine. 

A. Fowl. And mine. 

Frank. First hear me, and then judge. 
Whether on slight presumptions 1 accuse thorn. 
These honest men, (neighbours and townsmen all,) 
Conducted me, drooping with grief and fear. 
To where the body lay; with them I took these 

notes, 
Not to be trusted to the faithless memory*. 
" Huge clots of blood and some of Arden's hair 
May still be seen upon the garden-wall ; 
Many such rushes as these floors are strewM with 
Sticks to his shoes and garments : and the prints 
Of several feet may in the snow be trae'd, 
From the stark body to the very door." 



ABDEN OF 

These are presumptions he was murder'd here, 
And that th' assassins haying borne his corse 
Into the fields, hither return 'd again. 

Ma. Are these your proofs i 

Green. These are but circumstances, 
And only prove thy malice. 

Frank. And this scarf, 
Known to be Arden's, in the court was found. 
All blood. 

Maoar. Search 'em. 

Mich. I thought I'd thrown it down the well. 

(AsideJ 

Mayor. (To tin Officer,) Enter that room, and search 
the lady there; 
We may, perhaps, discover more. 

(Officer goes out and re-enter*; in the mean- 
time another Officer searches Mosby and 
Oreen.) 

1 Officer. On Arden's wife I found this letter. 

2 Officer. And 1 this ring on MoBby. 
Mayor. Righteous heaven! 

Well may'st thou hsmt thy head, detested villain; 
This very day did Arden wear this ring; 
I saw it on his hand. 
Mos. I freely yield me to my fate. 

. JSnttr another Officer. 

Officer. We've seiz'd two men behind some stacks 
of wood. ' 
Mayor. Well, bring *em in. 

BLACK WILL and SHAKEBAG brmghi in. 
They answer the description ; 
But let them wait till I have done with these. 
Heav'ns! what a scene of villany is here. 

(Having read the letter.) 

B. Will Since we're sure to die, though I could 
wish it ware in better company, (for 1 hate that 
fawning rascal, Mosby,) 1 11 tell the truth for 
once. He has been long engaged in an affair with 
Arden's wife tfcere ; but fearing a discovery, and 
hoping to get into his estate, hired us to hide him. 
That's all. 

Mayor. And you the horrid deed perform 'd? 

Shale. We did, with his assistance, and Green's 
and Michael's 
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Mayor. This letter proves Alicia, from the first, 
Was made acquainted with your black design. 

B. Will. I know nothing of that; but if she was, 
she repented of it afterwards. So, I think, you 
call that a change of mind. 

Mayor. That may avail her at the bar of heav'n, 
But is no plea at ours. 

Enter ALICIA with Officers. 

Bear them to prison ; 

Load them with irons, make them to feel their 

guilt* 
And groan away their miserable hours, 
Till sentence of the law shall call them forth 
To public execution. 

Ali. I adore 
Th' unerring hand of justice ; and with silence 
Had yielded to my fate ; but for this maid, 
Who, as my soul dreads justice on her crimes, 
Knew not, or e'er consented to this deed. 

Mayor., But did she not consent to keep it secret? 

Mos. To save a brother and most wretched 
friend. 

Mayor. She has undone herself ; behold how in- 
nocence 
May Buffor in bad fellowship. And Bradshaw, 
My honest neighbour, Bradshaw, too: I read it 
with grief and wonder. 

Brad. Madam, I appeal 
To you, as you are shortly to appear 
Before a judge that sees our secret thoughts, 
Say, had I knowledge, or— 

Ali. You brought the letter, 
But well I hope, you knew not the contents. 

Mayor. Hence with them all, till time and further 
light 
Shall clear these mysteries. 

A. Fowl. If I'm condeznn'd, 
My blood be on his head that gives the sentence. 
I'm notaccus'd, and only ask for justice. 

Frank. You shall all have justice, rig'rous Jus- 
tice. 
So shall the growth of such enormous crimen, 
By their dread fate be check'd in future times : 
Of av'rice, Mosby a dread instance prove, 
And poor Alicia of unlawful love. 

{Exeunt. 
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THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 

A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS.— BY JAMES COBB, 




/Screw.—" What's this ? m — Act tt, scene L 



persons |leprcsenteb* 

i 



Peteb. 

USBPQ. 



Thb Sebaskieb. 
Colonel Cobehbebg. 

LEOPOLD. 



ACT I. 

SCENE L— The Village of Servia, with the Danube; 
on one side, the Turkish camp; on the other, the 
Austrian, which apptars at a distance. 

Enter several Turkish Soldiers, who range themselves 
on each side of the stage; then enter Turkish Peasants 
of both sexes, who dance; after the dance, 

CHORUS.— TURKISH StliDIERS. 

Wave our prophet's fam'd standard of glory on 

high. 
Till the envious moon die away in the sky; 
And, like the pale Christians, leave Danube's /air 

stream 
~* reflect our victorious crescent's bright beam. 



ISMAEL. 

Michael. 

Oati 



TiIT.T.A. 

Ghita. 
Fatxma. 



Enter USEPH. 
Useph. Be silent* you soldiers : his highness the 
Seraskier is coming; he has just arrived with the 
Turkish army under his command te relieve ♦Bel- 
grade. I have been conversing with him ; I to\d 
him your loyalty to the sublime Porte. "Sir— 
your highness -my dear highness," says I; for we 
talked it very familiarly : " I am the chief magis- 
trate of this village ; I know the Ottoman Porte has 
not more loyal subjects in all the province of 
Servia ; and as for your highness— always talking 
of your highness— your highness's name is never 
out of our mouths," By-the-by, remember his name 
is Mohamed Abonbeker Ben Abdallah Ben Ali ; 1 
dare say you never heard it before. So, says the 
Seraskier to me, "My dear Useph Ben T&acomb 
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Ben Mustapha " — at the same time graciously 
laughing at me with great condescension. Nourish.) 
Oh! here he comes: now yon shall see how his 
highness is pleased to honour mo; I shall certainly 
be created a pacha of three tails. 

Enter SEKASKIER, ISMAEL, and Attendants. 

genets. Useph, come hither. 

Vseph. Yes, your highness. {Apart to the Peasants.) 
Now be 1a going to censult me on some great mili- 
tary operation. 

Scras. Are there many pretty girls in this neigh- 
boarhbod ? 

Useph. Fa, ha, ha! That's a good joke. Ah! 
your highness will conquer every way, I see. Ha, 
ha, ha i Your highness is pleased to make.' me 
laugh. Ha, ha, ha I 

Seras. You «re too familiar. 

Useph. My lord? 

Sera*. Begone. 

• {Exeunt Useph and Peasant* 

Enter LILLA, who kneels to the Seraskier 

AIR-LILLA. 

Lost, distpefs'W, thus driven from home. 

Whitfur shall poor Lilla go t 
Wheresoe'er my steps may roam, 
Tyrant payer mil prom my jot. 

Seras. "Who is "this beautiful girl? Rise, lovely 
fair one. 

lilla. t humbly beg your highness' pardon for 
my boldness; I am not used to talk to great 

S ras. Speak, charming angell bless me with the 
voice Of nature; who are you? 

TRIO.— SERASKIER, LILLA, and ISMAEL. 

Seras. Speak, I command thee, tell thy grief. 
v Say, can my power afford relief; 

For my trembling heart must yield belief. 

(Aside.) 

Lilla. Ah t may I dare to tell my grief, 
And, humbly, thus, implore relief; 
To myfaU'ring tongue, oh I yield belief i 

Ismael. Beauty may boldly tell h*r griff; 
Such fine eyes command relief; 
And his trembling heart must yield be- 
lief. 

LVla. I am but a poor country girl, sir; my name 
is Lilla; but I love Leopold, and Leopold loves me ; 
yet my ^eross, ill-natured brother wants me to re- 
fuse Leopold, to marry that ugly old miser, Uqeph, 
a justice of peace in our village. 

Seras. Useph I Oh! the old poacher! (Aside.) 
Does yonr brother object to Leopold ? 

Lilla. He says, and please your highness, that 
Leopold is too passionate to make a good husband; 
now, I owe he is rather violent, but I don't like him 
a bit the worse for that 

Seras. Where is Leopold? 

Lilla. Ah ! my lord, my mind misgives me that 
some mischief has happened to him ; but they 
locked me up to prevent my going in search of 
him. 

Seras. Then bow came yon here ? 



Lilla. Please your highness, I jumped out of the 
window. 

- Seras. What a pleasing sample of rustic simpli- 
city ; how handsome she is! (To Ismael) 
. . Ismael. What, my lord, do you forget your Aus- 
trian captive ? 

<Scra& Forget her; no: but why should I confine 
myself to a single rose, when I can form a bouquet 
of them. Well, charming 1411a, within this half- 
hour I promise you redress. Conduct her to my 
tent, and attend her well. ' 

Lilla. A thousand thanks, your highness. 

' [Exit. 

Seras. Is she not beautiful, Ismael ? 

Ismael. I own, my lord, she is beautiful; 
but— 

Seras. But what? 

Ismael. I beg your highness' pardon ; but while 
I see the blacfc eagle soar upon the walls of' Bel- 
grade, I cannot forget that I am a soldier. 

Seras. Nor I, Ismael ; but I have room in my 
heart for love and valour at the same time; I never 
fight better than when I am in love ; Mars never 
smiles so propitiously upon me as .when I am pay- 
ing my adoration to Venus ; so, if you wish' me to 
conquer the Austrian?, you must get me this girl. 
[Exit Ismael] She is a charming creature, and 
shall be mine. 

AIR— SERASKIER. 

The rose and the lily their beauties combining, 

Delight in adorning a form so divine ; 
Such charms to a peasant consigning, 

Ah /• must I resign t 
Forbid it, ye powers / to love 'tis a treason ; 
Yet, ambition, assuming the semblance of power, 

Commands me, with scorn, the mean thought to <fo- 
dine. 
Wealth andpower, what are your worth, 
To pleasure if you give not birth t 
Rich in ambition's gilded toys, 
1 barter them for real joys. 

[Exit. 



SCENE II— Inside of Peter's house. 

Enter PETER and GHITA. 

DUET. 

Ghita. Sow the deuse I came to like you, 
I am sure I cannot tell-; 
Had my face ne'er chane'd to strike you, 
I'd been pleas' d, sir, just as well. 

Peter. Faith ! as you say, I, Jeo, wonder 
Why to like youTm inclined* 
Though in love we're apt to blunder; 
Love, you know, they say, is blind. 

Ghita. You're ogling aU the lasses. 
Peter. You're simp'ring at each "lad. 

Ghita. Each hour in falsehood posset. 
Peter. You flirt it quite as bad. 

Both. You had better not provoke me; 

Though you think as you're bespoke tM, 
I shall let you break my heart, 
But Tm ready now to part. 
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Peter. 
Ghita. 



Peter. 
Both. 



Th*n, tuppo*e I tale my leave t 

Do; rm sure 1 shall not grieve. 
Will you stay, or will you go t 

Shall J Hay, or shall I got 

As you please, say yet or no. 

Enter TJSEPH. 



Useph. What, the dense! quarrelling before 
marriage! Otufle! that is very irregular; wait till 
the ceremony is over, and then you will quarrel of 
course. 

Peter. Indeed, sir! 

Ghita. Hear me, sir. 

Useph. No, I'll not hear yon: am I to be talked 
to by you ? I, who have conversed with his high- 
ne*s the Seraskier?— besides, I hate to hear both 
Bides of the question ; it perplexes me so, that I 
never know how to make a decision. 

Peter. Why, then, sir, how can you decide? 

Useph. Why. I decide that you are both in the 
wrong. I fancy that decision will hold good in 
most quarrels ; my friend, his highness the Seras- 
kier, could not make a better decision. But where- 
is your sister ? where is my dear Lilla ? 

(TV) Peter.) 

Ghita. Why, Peter has locked her up. to keep her 
from your rival, Leopold. 

Useph. Ah ! that's a desperate dog : he is always 



Eh! why, that's his voice. I— I— 1 don't much 
wish for meeting— Here he comes. 

Enter LEOPOLD. 

^Leop. How are you? how do you do? Harkye! 
you, sir, where's your sister? 

Peter. Why, as to that, Leopold— 

Leop. Oh! I know what you are going to say: 

2ou mean to say that I am in a passion. Ah! 
Ihita, how do you do? Very fine, pleasant, disa- 
greeable, temperate weather, I think. 
. Useph. Bather cloudy. 
I Leop. What? 

Usrph. It was rather cloudy when I was talking 
to his highness the Seraskier just now. Bat I be- 
lieve I can answer your inquiries: in the first 
place— 

Leop. What do yon mean by that ? I'd have you 
know that I won't take an insult from any man 
living. 

Useph. Why, there is no talking to you : I can't 
reason with you. 

Ltop. Its false; you— I say, you are mistaken. 
I insist upon your reasoning with me; d— e! you 
shall reason with me ; ay, and coolly, too, though I 
know you are my rival. 

Useph. But give me leave— 

Leop. Well, 1 know what you are going to say, 
that people needn't quarrel bocause they are 
rivals. 

Useph. Granted; and besides— 

Leop. Well, I know, I know ; atid you mean to 
observe, that warmth and anger betray a weakness 
on these occasions, which, I trust, I am free* from. 
Harkye! you rascal, (to Peter) I know your sister 
is locked up; if you don't give me the key, d— e! 
I'll break your head ; [ will, by— 

Useph. Sir, do you remember who I am ; a ma- 



gistrate and a ecu. tier: doyoti respect my autho* 
ity? 

(If arehtng up to Leopold, who draws back J 

Leop. (Marching up to Useph, who draws back.) 
No, I do not: that for your authority. (Snaps ha 
fingers.) A magistrate, indeed ! Ha, ha, ha! Look 
at the magistrate. What have you to say now, 
magistrate ? 

Useph, Nothing: if you don't respect authority, 
there's an end of the matter. 

Leop. (To Peter.) Give me the key. 

Peter, Why, to say the truth, Leopold, I have 
lost it > 

Leop. Lost it ! Oh t very welL But it's no mat- 
ter : I believe this right shoulder of mine will force 
any lock. I'll break open the door; and I'll doit 
without any violence, only to shew how I can keep 
my temper; now 1 defy any of yon to say that I 
put myself in a passion. D— e! stand onto! the 
way, or I'll knock you down, you old goat 

[Pushes violently against Useph, and exit. 

Ghita. What do you think now, sir? 

Useph. 'Faith! I don't know; my thoughts are 
rather confused;— I— I— I {Noise without.) There, 
there, he has broke the door all to smash. Good 
morning to you : perhaps his' highness waits for 
me. {GoingJ 

Peter. Consider, sir, you had better not leave us. 

Useph. Indeed, I beg your pardon ; oar good hu- 
moured friend may come back and knock out my 
brains very coolly ; only to shew what he can do 
without being in a passion. [Exit, with Peter. 

Ghita. Poor Lilla! I hope Leopold will carry her 
off. I am sure she loves him, and that he loves her; 
the wfcolo village will rejoice at their wedding. 

AIIL-GHITA. 

All will hail the joyous day, 
When love his trtumph sJudl display ; 
The dance shall mingle old and young. 
The rustic pipe assist the sung; 
The sprightly bells with welcome amnd, 
Shall spread the happy news around, 
An* give a hint to maidens coy, 
T/tat youth they should not misemploy 
Useph wills with sullen pride, 



En vy joys to wealth denied; 
And as we trip with n»erry g ee, 
Wish hinue/J as poor as we. 
The sprightly bells, Ac. 



[Exit 



SCENE IIL- Outside of Peter's house ; a garden wail 
round it. 

LEOPOLD discovered at the window, out ofwhkh is 
a ved hanging. 

Leop. Poor Lilla! nowhere to be Yound: she's 
gone; and, by her veil hanging here out ef the 
window, in a fit of despair. I'll after her. (Jump* 
out and comes out of the door of the garden wall with 
Vie vedj This relic of my beloved Lilla shall servo 
to keep my resentment alive. But Where's that 
cruel villain, Peter? d— el I'll maul him. 

[Retires into the garden. 

Enter PETEB. 

Peter. Ha! tho window 



too window open ! nay, 
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madam's off : but where* s that mod-brained Leo- 
pold? 

Enter LEOPOLD. 

Leop. Have I caught you sirrah? Now, what 
hate you to say for yourself ? 

(Seizes him by the throat.) 

Peter. Why, nothing, to bo sure, if you stop my 
breath. 

Leop. Harkye, rascal! if you don't tell me where 
Ulla is— 

/Vfer. Why, you are in such a passion, Leopold. 

Leop. It's false: I'm not in a passion. If you 
»*y I'm in a passion, 111 kick you, yon scurvy 
knave. 

En-er USEPH and Officer*. 

Useph. Seize that fellow directly. 





TBIO AND CHOBUS. 


Useph. 


Seize him, seize him, I sap. 


Peter. 


Seize him, seize him I Why, pray t 


Leop. 


Let me come at him, pray. 


Chorus! 


Haste, let us bear him away. 


Useph. 


Don't fear, M protect you. 


Leop. 


You're a rogue; lsuspectyou. 


Useph. 


Knock him down ; I command U. 


Chorus. 


Knock him down, he commands it. 


Peter. 


JIow can justice demand it t 




Hear me. 


Chorus. 


Bear me. 


Leop. 


No, hear me 


Useph. 


We are none of us $aft-~ 


Chorus, 


While that fellow is free. 



{Exeunt. 



TLNE IV.— Inside of Anselm'* Cottage. 

Enter ANSELM. 

An*. The hour is almost come. I wonder if 
Colonel Cohenberg be yet arrived; perhaps he may 
be the chosen instrument of heaven to destroy this 
Turkish tyranny, that like a baneful weed, chokes 
up our every seed of freedom. 

AIE.— ANSELAL 

\ 

The sapling oak lost in the deU, . 

Where tangled brakes its beauties spoit, 
And every infant shoot repel. 

Droops hopeless o'er the exhausted soil. 
At length, the woodman clears around • 

WJtere'er the noxious thickets spreadt 
And high ranting from the ground, 

The forest monarch Ufls his head. 

Enter COLONEL COHENBERG. 

An*. Colonel Cohenberg! 
Col. My friend Anselm I 



Ana. What coulc induce you, Colonel, to trust 
yourself so far within the enemy's camp? 

Col. Two powerful motives, my Anselm, love 
and glory. Our general means to attack this post - 
to night, and I am honoured with the command of 
the detachment Will the villagers assist us, think 
ye? 

Ans. Assist ye! ay. Colonel, to the last drop of 
our blood, every man of us. We have groaned 
under Turkish oppression too long. But you men- 
tioned the word love, Colonel: may I venture to in- 
quire after the fair Catharine, whom I saw at Vienna 
last year? 

Col Adorable girl! she had just consented to be 
mine, when I was suddenly ordered to the siege of 
Belgrade. 

Ans. That was unlucky. How did she bear the 
news? 

Col. Like a heroine; when I attempted a fal- 
tering adieu, "What," says she, "will you now 
refuse the hand you have so often solicited? 
Should the bitter hour of misfortune overtake you, 
my Cohenberg, you will need the consolation 
of friendship ; and have you a dearer friend thau 
your Catharine ? I will go with you, and shall 
find my happiness in fulfilling the duties' of a 
wife." 

Ans. You married her, then? 

Col. Ay, but was immediately obliged to join 
my regiment. How shall I speak the remainder 
of our melancholy story. She attempted to fol- 
low me, but was taken prisoner by a straggling 
party of the Turkish army, just arrived to the relief 
of Belgrade. 

Ans. Then, I fear she is taken to the Seroskier's 
seraglio. 

Cot. That's what I dread. In what part of the 
camp is his seraglio ? 

Ans. You may have observed, about two miles 
from hence, a convent almost in ruins, which he 
has converted into his seraglio. 

Col. I am not personally known to the Seraskier. 
By pretending business to him I may easily gain 
admittance to his presence. I have prepared two 
letters, one to the Seraskier, in my own name, 
another to my Catharine, informing her of my de- 
sign. 

Ans. And if you find her there what then? 

Col. What then! why, then I'll storm the Seros- 
kier's tent, and carry her off this night 

Ans. Heaven prosper you! 'tis a hazardous en- 
terprise. 

Col Hazardous, my Anselm ! I scorn the thought 
I have picked the gallant fellows whom I com- 
mand ; my brave hussars, the flower of the AuBtrain 
army; we have fought we have bled, we have 
conquered together : and that leader hazards little, 
who has thought it his first duty to treat his soldiers 
as his friends. 

Ans. But you know, Colonel, friends in all situa- 
tions will sometimes desert 

Col. I am not speaking of the weathercock 
friendship that only shews which way the wind of 
caprice points. We have tried each other in ad- 
versity and prosperity, and haie cemented our 
friendship with our blood on the field of battle. 
But come, lead me to the Seraskier; be diligent, 
confident and secret; 

Then trust our cause to Providence above, 
The never-failing hope of faithful love. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE V.~ The Seraskttr's Tent. 
Enter LILLA. 

I.MB. " 

Withe as the h mrs of Mny, 

Wirt those J now dej>iort, 
When first I own' d Ion's gentle Stray; 

The-i will return no more. 
Every fond hope is lest ; 

A'o lom/ort can they brina; 
}Yuit<r's untimely chuliwj front 

Uesieroy'd the infant spring. 
Hi the as the hours, 4c. 

Enter GIIITA. 

Ghita. Ah! my dear Lilla, I am glad I have found 
you. Do you know, the Kurly guard denied me ad- 
mittance at first Well, bow did you come here ? 
tell me all about It? 

lilta. Hubhl aome other time; here comes his 
highness; now, pray don't leave me alone with 
him. 

Enter SERARKIER. 

Seras. Ha! a companion with her! thai obstacle 
must be removed. (Asvie.) Well, Lilla, you shall 
find me a man of my word ; I promised you redress, 
and you shall have it, but I must llrst talk with 
Useph on the business, and this pretty maiden shall 
bo my messenger, to say that I desire his immediate 
attendance on me. 

Ohita, Yes, your highness. Come, Lilla. 

Seras. Lilla you may remain with me. 

Ohita. (Aside.) Oh! yes, she's like to remain, 
indeed, whilst his highness is so violently in love 
with justice; yee, ves, I understand it very well; 

*y, ay- 

[Exit. 

Seras. Lilla, why are you so much alarmed? you 
have nothing to apprehend , do you know, Lilla, 
it is in your power to make me very happy 7 

lilla. Is your highness unhappy? 

Seras. I am. Tell me Lilla, are you sonsible of 
love. 

Lilla. Ah ! that I am indeed, sir. 

Seras. Suppose I were to love you 

Lilla. I should be sorry for that, my lord. 

Seras. Why so? 

Lilla. Because, my lord, I couldn't love you in re- 
turn : pray, my lord, don't be angry. 

Seras. I am not angry: but come, Lilla, I must 
Inspire you with an ambition for grandeur. 

Lilla. Will grandeur make mo happy, sir? 

Sera's. Certainly. 

Lilla. Then how can your highness be un- 
happy ? 

Seras. Oh! that is— that is— 1 cannot explain 
that to your comprehension - but say, Lilla, when 
you behold from your cottage-window the magnifi- 
cent building and gardens of Belgrade, do you 
not — 

Lilla. Oh! my lord, I own I admire then; but 
my favourite is an humble flower, which, I fear, I 
shall not And 1n your htghness's gardens. 

Seras. What's that? 

Lilla. Hetfrt's-ease, sir. 

Seras. Gome, CQme, you shall misunderstand me 
no longer. (Takes hold of her.) 



Enter GIIITA, hnetOy 

Ohita. Oh, my lord my lord ! 

Seras. You are soon returned. 

Ohita. Oh! yes, my lord: *I news, yon know, 
flies apace* Some officers have seized poor Leo- 
pold, and are hurrying him to prison, for affronting 
that wicked old justice Useph. 

Lilla. Ah! my lord, pray, have compassion on 
an unfortunate lover. 

Seras. You must first set me an example : the law 
must have its course. 

TRIO. -SERAS KE&R, LILLA, <md GHITA. 

Seras. When justice claims the victim due, 
Jler dictates 1 obey. 

Lilla A. } Yet should distress for pity sue, 
Ghita. f You'll own the gentle stray. 

Seras. Law mustprevatk 

Lilla. And so it may, 

Except when lore is in the teay 

Seras. Your qrtsfoibear, 

No more Til hear. 

Lilla. When justice she attended, 

Let her not find a foe. 

Ghita. When justice I attended, 

Lit me not find a foe. 

Lilla. In what hns she offended? 

Alas J J do not know. 

Ghita. In what have J offended f 

Alas t J do not know. . 

Seras. In what you have offended, 
Dissembler, well you know. 

Ghita* } 0n what »<tt he resolve! % 

AIL My troubled bosom vexing, 

In varied forms perplexing, 

A thousand doubts resolve. 

Lilla & > Compassion thus entreating, 
Ghita. J In vain shall we implore t 

.Seras, In vain shall they implore, 

Lilla & > May pity, sorrow greeting, 
Ghita. ) Our happiness restore. 

All. In what have I offended, 4*. 

tfiifcrlSMAEL. USEPH, PETER, LEOPOLD and 
Officers. 

Useph. Please your highness, here's a most un- 
ruly, obstropolous country fellow, who has broken 
open a door, and attempted to knock down a ma- 
gistrate ; and all forsooth, because he's under the 
influence of the tender passion ; he is the most vio- 
lent, unmannerly— 

Leap, tt's false, I am not violent 

Ismael {Aside, to Seras.) This fellow has an honest 
heart; the magistrate Is a villain; the villagers are 
already disaffected to us ; be careful how you act 
in this affair, my lord. Subdue them by your jus- 
tice - your clemency. 

Seras. {To IsmaeQ I will take your advice for the 
present, but I must have * the gtrl sooner or later. 
Hear me. 

. Ismael Silence; attend to his highnesa 
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Sera*. You 41! know my affection for the good 
people of this village— 

Leop. (Half aside.) The women, I beHeve, know 
it very well. 

Useph. Silence, sirrah t 

Serai. I consider yon all as my children— 

Leop. {Aside.) If ho were to stay amongst ns 
much longer the whole village would be his chil- 
dren in another generation. 

Useph. How dare you matter, yon reprobate? 

Seras. (Whispers Ismael, who goes off.) I would 
willingly content; yon all, but that's impossible ; let 
my sentence be pubrfcly known. {The curtain at the 
back of the tent is drawn vp ; the Turkish camp is seen ; 
Soldiers, Peasants, Ac, enter through the tent, and place 
themselves on each side 0/ the stage.) 

Ghita, (Aside,) Now for some terrible sentence. 

Seras, Leopold, you are in love with Lilla? 

Leop, Yes, my lord, 

Seras. And loved by her in return? 

Leop. Yes, your highness. 

Seras. Then marry her. 

Leop. Thanks to your highness.. 

Seras. You ore in love with Lilla, Useph? 

Useph, Yes, my lord. 

Seras. And not beloved by her? 

Useph. I fear not, my lord. 

Sera*. Leopold has offered you an affront? 

Useph. He has, my lord. 

Seras. You are a man of authority, and should 
set an example of moderation ; you must forgive 
him. 

Leop. How do you like that, old ene ? (Aside to 
Useph.) 

Seras. {To the Officers.) Take off bis chains. 

Enkr LILLA and I§MAEL. 

Lilla. That be my task; it is my duty and hap- 
pmesa. {Takes off his ehains.) 

FINALE. 

Lilla. So kinePy condescending, 

To our complaints attending*, 
Your highness t us befriending, 
No mare shall wrongs assatk 

Chorus. So kindly, <kc 

'Leop. Tour highness, please to hear me— 

Lilla. Be silent, J beseech. 

*Leep. Zounds I M be cool, don't fear me. 

Peter. Oh* I let us hear his speech. 

Ghita. We're bound to you for ever. (To Seras.) 

Seras. No siily compliments, I pray. 

Lilla. To thank you J'd endeavour-' 

Seras. You soon, methinks, might learn the way. 

{To LUla.) 

Chorus. So kindly, dec. 

Seras, . Seemingly condescending, 

To their complaints attending, 
Though love my bosom's rending, 
Yet shall my scheme prevail. 

Chorus. May fate our prayers befriending, 
No disappointment sending ; 
Let love and truth prevail, 



Securely, bliss enjoying, 
All fear of power annoying, 
Your clemency destroying. 
Now justice shall prevail. 

[During the finale, the Sercukier takd hold of 
Lilla! s hand and kisses it; Leopold observes 
this, and takes Lilla's place; the Seraskier 
takes Leopolds hands supposing it to be 
Lilians, but finding his mistake, appears 
confused Exeunt. 



AOTIL 
SCENE L— A Convent, 
Enter CATHERINE. 

AIR 

My plaint in no one pity moves. 

Save echo, who in plaints replies: 
Like me, d priifd of him the lores, 

With sympathy she counts my sighs. 
Fleas' d with the strain, the hapless maid 

Repeats the unavailing moan; 
And, while she lends her soothing aid, 

Laments my sorrows and her oven. 

Unhappy as I am, it is some consolation to me 
that Cohenberg knows my heart, and will not 
wrong me so far as to donbt my constancy. But 
see, the Seras-kipr-he treats me with respect, 
though he is still ignorant who I am. 

Ewer SERASKIER. 

Seras, Alas! madam, shall I never have the hap- 
piness of seeing you wear those smiles which nature, 
prodigal in adorning you, meant as her last gift to 
perfect your charms. 

Cath. I am your prisoner, sir ; my indignant heart 
swells whilst I avow it 

Seras. I am your prisoner ; does not my every 
sigh— 

Cath. You are a soldier, sir; do not disgrace that 
character by insulting a defenceless woman. 

Enter ISMAEL, 

Ismael, My lord, a deserter of no vulgar rank, 
from the Austrian camp, desires to be admitted to 
your presence. 

Seras. Conduct him hither. {Exit Ismael) I pre- 
sume, madam, yon would wish to retire ? 

Cath. If I stay, I may hear some news of my 
friends. {Aside.) I request, sir, you will permit me to 
remain here. 

Seras. I thank yon, madam, for the request, 
since it, at last, gives me an opportunity of obliging 
you. 

Re-enter ISMAEL with COLONEL COHENBERG. 

Cath. {Asidi.) Oh, heavens! my Cohenberg I 

Col. {Aside.) My Catherine ! 

Seras. What are you? 

Col An Austrian. 

Seras. What have you to communicate? 

Col. Colonel Cohenberg is not unknown to your 
highness. 

Cath. {Aside.) What can he mean? 

Seras. His character iB not unknown to mo: what 
then? 
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Col. Your highness once wrote to faim as to 
an exchange of prisoners; consequently, yon know 
bis bond. 

Sereu. Perfectly welL 

Catl± (Aside.) I perceive some artifice ; bat what 
a hazard does he run! 

Co'. {Giving a letter). Here, sir, is my com- 
mission. / 

Sera*. Tis his seal, his writing. (Reads.) "The 
bearer is in my confidence; if you unsh for tuy aid, tell 
him on what terms you are willing to acquire my 
friendship and assistance,— COHENBERG." Is it pos- 
sible that I shall be the happy means of gaining 
Cohenberg to the Ottoman cause ? Tell the gallant 
Christian I deem his friendship invaluable; and in 
the name of my most illustrious sovereign, promise, 
as a debt of gratitude, whatever he shall ask. Do 
you know this Colonel Cohenberg, madam ? 

Caih. Yes, my lord, so well, that I have him now 
before me. (Looking to the Colonel.) He married a 
lady who was dear to me as myself ; they were 
separated by the chance of war, and Cohenberg 
now lives to see her he loves in slavery and 
sorrow. 

Col. Take comfort, madam ; he loves her more 
tenderly than ever, and vows to relieve her, or 
perish in the attempt. 

Set-as. Say, Christian, if I write; when I may ox- 
pect an answer ? 

Col. Within these few hours you may depend on 
seeing me again. 

Cath. (Aside.) Indeed! 

Serat. Heavens 1 madam, how you are altered 1 
To what am I to attribute this blissful change ? 

Cath. To the blessed tidings I bave just now 
heard. I am charmed to hear of Cohenberg's invio- 
lable constancy, and transported with the hope of 
his Catherine being, one day, restored to freedom, 
by the arms of the hero she adores. 

Seras. You take so warm an interest in his fa- 
vour that, were he here, I Bhould almost suspect 
myself reduced into his rival. 

Cath. There would be no fear of that, for well 
he knows his Catherine will not suffer him to have 
a rival 

Seras. I hardly comprehend you. fiat I most 
send my answer of Cohenberg's letter. (Sits down 
to write.) Tis done. Now, madam, if you have any 
kind things to say in behalf of your friend, I'll be 
your secretary ; continue those smiles, and you shall 
find a Mussulman can be as complaisant a lover 
ns any Christendom can boast. What shall I tell 
him? 

Cath. Tell him— 

DUET— SEBASKIEB and CATHERINE. 

Of plighted faith so truly kept, 

Of all love's dictates teU : 
Of restless thoughts that never slept. 

Since when she bade farewell. 
The rising sigh, the frequent tear. 
The flush of hope, the chitting fear; 
So may the sympathetic soul, 

Direct kind fancy's wing. 
Where future hours in transport roll, 

And lore's reward shall bring. 
(During this scene the Colonel and Catherine 

*hew tlieir joy at seeing each other, vnob- 

f creed by the Seraskier, who u between them. 

In the course of the dvet the Colonel makes 

an unsuccessful effort to give her a letter J 



Seras. (Gives the Colonel a letter.) There is my 
answer ; and by our holy prophet do I swear faith- 
fully to perform each article. (The Colonel gives a\ 
Utter to Catherine, unperceived by the Seraskier. A 
slate enters, snatch s it from her, and presents it to the 
Seraskier on hi* knee.) What's this? (Reads.) -/ 
have ventured into the Turkish Camp in hopes of seeing 
you my beloved Catherine:' Ha ! Catherine ! " This 
night I mean to storm thejkrevkier'sfort, and give pou 
liberty. Tour true COHEMBEBa. M What ho: a 
guard! ( 

Enter I&MAEL and Guard. 

Seise him, 

Cath. Hear me, my lord. 

Seras. No more, dissembler! Bear her away. 

Cath. My Cohenberg, I have undone thee. 

Seras. Away with her (Exit Guards vifh Cathy 
Slaves, on your lives I charge you, guard well this 
hypocrite, this liar. (The Colonel, w great agi atn.n, 
feels for his sword which the Guards have taken from, 
him and missing it, clasps his hands in ag ny.) De*-p 
in the darkest dungeon of the fort let him be 
chained; there shall he stay till his associates iu 
perfidy shall come to burst his bonds, and storm 
the post I guard. 

CoL Alike I scorn thy menaces and taunts. I 
glory, though I failed, in the attempt Heap cruelty 
on cruelty on me, I can bear it ; my darkness is 
the loss of Catherine's eyes, my chains the despair 
of seeing ;her ; and death were transport to the 
pangs I feel in knowing her a slave to thee, bar- 
barian! 

[Exit, guarded 

Sera. Ismael! 

Ismael. My lord? 

Seras. Wilt thou not despise me when" I tell 
thee neither Cohenberg's plot, nor Catherines 
charms, can drive this rustic Lilla from my heart 
111 carry her off this night. Have you prepared the 
disguises as I commanded? 

Ismael I have, my lord. 

Seras. Give orders that my tent be pitched in 
yonder wood, and my seraglio instantly removed 
thither. 

Ismael Why so, my lord? 

Seras. To elude the search that will be made 
after Lilla: besides, Cohenbergs's design have 
taught me that I lie too near the frontiers of the 
Austrian*. Away! and see my orders are obeyed. 

j [Exit IsmaeX 

AIR.-SEEASKIER. 

Confusion I thus defeated! 
With bitter scorn thru treated! 
Whatever thought pursuing, 

Where'er I turn my eyes. 
Surrounding mists of ruin 

In darkening circles rise: 
In frost, on fire, by turns, 
Mil bosom freezes "burns— 
'Tsfix'd—my rival finds a grave. 
IV honour bids me save 
From death the captive brace. 
Confusion! thus defeated .' 
With bitter scorn thus treated! 
Whatever thought pursuing. 

Where'er I turn my eyes, 
Sin'rounding mists of ruin 

In darkening circles rise. * [£*</. 
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SCENE II.-4 Wood. 
Enter ANSELM and Peasants, 
/ins. ft Is as I inspected. I am sore 'twas Colonel 
Cobenberg I saw harried to the fort I fear the 
worst. 

1 Pea*. Ts there so help, Ansehn? 

Ans. Noue but this: some of you must swim the 
river, anil inform the Austrian out-posts of Cohen- 
bertf'B danger; and, perhaps, their succour may 
arrive in flme to free him. I will remain on this 
side, that, should they arrive, I may conduct them 
by short and secret paths to the Seraskier's tent 

2 Peas. I'll go. 

1 Peat. And J, if I drown for it : let's all go. 

An*. Hear me, hear me, friends. Ton two shall 
undertake this message to the Austrians, the others 
stay with me to excite the villagers to revolt 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE 111.— Another part of the Village. 

Enter LILLA and GHITA. 

DUET. 

Haste, gentle tephyrs, o'er the glade, 

If there my love discerning, 
Kindly with fluttering pinion* aid 

His weary step* returning 
So may thy wings {their wanton play 

No scorching sun oppressing) 
Still gladly fan the sultry day, 

And prove the summer's blessing. 

Ghita. Love they call a gentle passion, 
. Boast its power to calm th* breast ; 

I prefer the jealous fashion; 
Sweets when dash'dwith sour are best. 

While the ever-cooing doves, 
In fond nonsense tell their loves ; 

Scane existing, nought desiring; 
Cloy'd with bliss, as well thry may ; 

They, with languor half expiring, 
Dose their stupid lives away. 

Lilla. Let me in true pleasure's mirror 

Tranquil view loot's placid form; 
Free from every jealous terror, 
Que me the calm, take you tlte storm, 

LiVa. Well, Ghita, now we are married, I hope 
our husbands will take their leave of jealousy. 

Ghita. Paha*. Lil'a, how often must I tell yon 
Jealousy follows love like a shadow. 

Lilla. Then love is a pretty thing and an ugly 
shadow. But I have seen my shadow often in the 
sun, and it appeared so tall and frightful that I am 
aura it eouldn t be like me. Bnt it begins to grow 
late. I wish our husbands would come home. 

Ghita. There are two men coming this way. 

Enter 8EBA8KIEB and ISMAEL in long cloals. 

Seras. (To Ismael.) Desire my followers to keep 
luck. 

Ghita. (To Lilla.) See, they have wrapped them- 
selves up in long cloaks that we shouldn't know 
them. 

Lilla. Ah! this is another of Leopold's jealous 
frolics. But I'll not speak first * am determined. 

Seras. Lilla, Lilla! 

Lilla. I can't bear to see him uneasy; I must 
•peak to him. 
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Lilla and) Night thus from me concealing 
" *- * * " Tlte form of him I love ; 
Oh ! let Ids voice, revealing 

Hit truth, my fears remove. 
flight thus from me concealing 

The form of her I love ; 
Oh! let her voice, revealing 
The truth, my fears remove. 

Oh, heavens/ the Seraskier! 

A lowr's accents hear; 
Wifh sympathetic passion. 

Fond expectation cheer. 

Ah I should my husband hear ut 

What could poor 'Ghita do t 
What could poor Lilla do t 

Enter LEOPOLD and PETEB. 



Ghita. 



Serns. & 
Ismael. 



Lilla and) 
Ghita. Jf 
Seras. 



J ills and) 
Ghita. f 



Leop. & 1 
Peter. j 
Peter. 
Leon. 
Lilla and) 
Ghite. I 
Leop A. 1 
Peter. 
Lilla and* 
Ghita. 
Leop. 
Peter. )" 
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Hark l Pm sure there's some one near 
us. 
Ghita! » 

LUlal 
Our husband* near us t 

My love, f*n here. 
You're here t 

Then, who is so near? 
Honest peasants, homeward going 
From their labour, I suppos: 
How, I pray, are you so knowing. 

Whether they be friends or foes f 
Jealous fears perplexing, 
Like whelmingbiUows roU, 
And wreck my tortur'd soul 
Begone; 'tis thy falsehood 

{To LiUa and Ghita.) 
Distracts my tortur'd soul. 
Lilla and> Ah I can my dear suspect met 
Ghita. > My truth he cannot fear. 
AIL Suspense, in clouds, shuts in the dap. 

Hope, cheering star, afford thy ray 
Of silver light; and, to our eyes, 
Oh ! bid thy bright creation rise. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.- Inside of Peter's Hou.e. 
Enter PETEB and LEOPOLD. 

Peter. A pretty adventure this. 

Loop. Yes, a very pretty adventure, indeed. 

Peter. How do you feel Leopold ? 

Leop. Oh, I'm composed, quite composed. 

Peter. For my part, I own I am in a passion. 

Leo&s Oh, then you are wrong, my deur friend; 
you are wrong, Peter. 

Peter. My suspicions are not easily roused, but 
now— 

Leop. Oh, for shame, Peter, can't yen be calm ? 
Death and d— — n ! can't you be cool ? 

Peter. I confess T am angry, and— 

Leop. But you sha'n't be angry, I tell you. Tou 
must be cool ; d— el you shall. 

Peter. Must I? 

Leop. Yea 

Peter. "Why, then, I will: you know I am na- 
turally very peaceable. 

Leop, Peaceable ! Here's a fellow, now, that 
would stand by quietly to have bis boras fitted on : 
by my troth, if I must wear mine, I'll butt with 
them like a mad bull {Exit, 
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Peter. Poor Leopold, he's angry with me for not 
putting myself in a passion, desires that I will be 
cool, then flies in a rage because I follow his ad- 
vice. 

AIB.— PETEB. 

How few know how to valw life, 

And taste its reu I joys, 
Uhmix'd with jealousy and strife, 

With anger* pride, and noise ! 

Let riches, power, and pomp surpass, 

And scorn me, if they phase; 
Let me love, laugh, and take my glass, 

And lead a life of ease. 

Limpid and pure life's current seems\ 

Till passion's wild mistake, 
Jn madness troubles all the streams 

Of which he must partake. 

Let richer dec 

Re-enter LEOPOLD. 

Leop. I say, Peter, Ghita's coming this way. 
Now don't you say anything to her. because you 
won't keep yourself cool ; leave mo to manage her, 
I know more about these matters than yon de. 

Enter GHITA. 

"Well, Ghita, your husband and I have been laugh- 
ing over the whimsical affair that happened just 
now. 

Ghita. Yes, it was whimsical, indeed.- All's safe, 
I find. 

(Aside.) 

Leop. Well, and so they were countrymen, return- 
ing from their day's labour, were they ? 

Ghita. Yes, countrymen returning from labour. 

Leop. Oh ! I dare say they were. Curse me, if I 
believe a word on't {Aside.) Well, but who were 
they? 

Ghita. I know no more of the matter than Lilla 
does. 

Peter. Oh! here comes Lilla. 

Enter LILLA. 

Leop. Lilla, my dear, come here, I want to speak 
with you: now you know that I never put myself 
into a passion ; but a lie provokes me, therefore, 
have a care ; now 1 expect yon to tell me the truth, 
for Ghita has confessed the whole matter. 

LiSa. Has she, indeed? 

Leop. She has; therefore, have a care. 

Peter. (Aside to Leop.) Now, Leopold, I tell 
you— 

Leop. Be quiet, you fool ; keep yourself calm. 

(Ghita makes signs to Lilla that she has 
not told.) 

UTla. (Aside.) Oh, oh! very well. 

Leop. (To Lilla.) Come, why don't you speak? 
these countrymen. 

Lilla. Ay, these countrymen— -Who were they? 
Why don't you tell me ? 1 am sure you know. 

Leop. I know! here's a pretty pieeo of business. 

Lilla. Well, if you won't tell me, Ghita will. 

Leop. Harkyel Lilla, I am convinced you are 
wrong; therefore I insist on your confession. 

Lilla. Oh! you will have me confess. 

Leop. Yes, I will t therefore, recollect yourself, I 
will have it. I say, Peter, this is the way to manage 
a wife. You see I have carried my point. 
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.LILLA. 



What can mean that thoughtful frown t 
Why those eves to earth cast downt 
Tell me what antiss they see 
Let them kindly look on me. 
La ratal lat 

What (lien would my dearest have t 
Come, indeed, I will be grave 
And, with melancholy face, 
Calmly hear thy pitiaus case. 
La ra lal la I 

(During the song she dances slowly between 
Peter, Leopold, and Ghita.) 

Peter. I say, Leopold, this in the way to manage 
a wife ; yon see yon have carried your point 
' Leop. Why, I— I— I don't know how it is, but 
ecod ! she has danced me into a good humour, l 
think. 

Lilla. Now, Leopold, how could you serve me 
so ? Why, Ghita gays you have been laughing at 
her. 

Leop. Why, yes, I believe I am in a merry 
humour. 

Lilla. I don't think you are merry; yon seem 
grumpy. 

Leop. Psha! no such thing ; I am not grumpy. 

Ghita. Ah! you don't deserve the supper we have 
prepared for you. But come, Lilla, we must for- 
give 'em. 

Lilla. Well, if we must wo must 

(Brings the table with supper forward.) 

Leop. (Aside to Peter.) Well, Peter, what do you 
think of this? 

Peter. (Aside to Leop.) Why, for my part, I think 
it looks like innocence. 

Leop. So it does, so it does; but we'll watch 
them, though; so, mum I Peter. (Ml sit.) Egad! 
I never was happier in my life; come, lefp have a 
toast 

, Lilla. I'll give you one: may o« happiness ever 
continue! 

Leop. Very well; very well, indeed. (AU drink.) 
.So good a toast deserves a second bumper. (Drinks 
again.) Now away with suspicions for ever. 

SERASKIEB sisjgs without. 

SERENADE. 

To mighty lote, the trembling strings are pressing; 

Sacred to him they praise, their sweet einploy. 
Ah I the fond heart, whose passion theyWe expressing. 

Vibrates like them to love, but not to joy. 

Leop. What's that! 

Peter. It sounds like music. 

Ghita. What delightful harmony! 

Leop. Onrse harmony! I don't like it at all. . 

(Rises.) 

Vila. Sit down, Leopold. 

Leop. I won't sit down. 

Lilla. Nay, don't be angry; here's a merry- 
thought for you. 

L.-np. Eat it yourself, then. 

Lilla. You Rhall sit down. It Is only the vil- 
lagers amusing themselves ; and you know, Leo- 
pold, that people of fashion often have music at 
supper. (Seraskier sings without.} 

Leop. Oh! choke your singing. 
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litla. (Aside to Ghita.) We are undone ! 'tis the 
Seraskier. 

Peter. Ah! Leopold, there's danger in that voice. 
How melodious! 

Leop. Horribly melodious 1 Harkyel Peter, are 
yon courageous? , 

Peter. Tolerably so. 
J ' Leop. {Takes two swords, and gives one to Peter.) 
Here, then, take this sword, and follow me. We'll 
join the concert ; and it J don't put these gallants 
cut of time, I'll be— It's astonishing how I continue 
to keep my temper. 

[Exit with Peter. 

Lilla. What will become of us! Let's follow 
them; I fear there Will be mischief. I wonder 
Shut Leopold keeps his temper. 

{Exiting 

Enter tJSEPH at a back door. 

Useph. All quiet; then I'm sure Leopold can't 
toe here ; and 1 have such a dread of that d— d fel- 
lowi that — {Seeing the supper.) Eh! What have 
we here ? a good supper, and nobody to eat it I 
think my appetite returns, as my fright goes off. 
Egad! I'll pick a bit There's nothing in the world 
I like better than a good supper, especially when 
anybody else pays for it Ha, ha, ha ! Eh ! What's 
this ? (Holding a large Slice of ham on his fork j Oh ! 
the Christian dogs! what, eat pork! Oh, horrible! 
lEatt the ham eagerly.) Ob, fie ! oh, fie ! What 
have we here? Wine! worse and worse! Wine, 
indeed! How can people be so impious to drink— 
{Drinks a large cupful)— Though I believe a Ma- 
hometan may take a cup of wine when nobody sees 
him. Egad! I'll tako another. Here's to the 
founder of the feast (Drinks.) Now if I could but 
meet Lilia— Good cheer puts one in such excellent 
spirits, and makes one so valiant and so loving, 
that— (Pistols fire.)— Ob, Lord! (Starts up.) They 
are firing pistols against the door. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! what will become of me?* (Goes to the door 
at the back.) Eh! this door is fast ! Mercy on me! 
(Hides under the table.) 

Enter PETEB and GHITA. 

Ghita. Stay here, my dear Peter, if you love me ; 
all opposition is fruitless. I am sure the Seraskier 
is amongst them. 

Peter. Poor Leopold! he'll be overpowered by 
numbers. Bun up to the house-top, Ghita, and 
alarm the neighbours. [Exit GhitaJ] How un- 
lucky that this accident should happen just at 
eupper-timel 

Enter LEOPOLD. 

Leop. Confusion ! they have carried off my Lilla. 
Plague on my sword for failing me, when I might 
have rescued her; but I'll raise the neighbourhood, 
and if I can but find that old scoundrel, Useph. 
(Turns round, and sees Useph.) Ha, villain, what 
brought you here ? 

Useph. What brought me here ? Why, I heard a 
riot, sol came to- to— 

Leop. To what? 

Useph. Why, to quell it, and defend your house 
and, besides, I came to wish you joy on your mar- 
ria ge, my dear friend. 

Leop. And how did you get into the house ? 

U'eph. I came through the garden, and in at the 
back-door, quietly and peaceably as a magistrate 
should do, and agieeably to my function. 



Peter, Yes, and you seem to have been eating 
some of our supper: was that agreeably to your 
function ? 

Isop. Ah, sirrah, who asked yon to supper ? 

U eph. 1 only picked a bit 

Leop. Hold your tongue. Harkye, rascal ! my 
Lilla's carried off; and I am almost sure that you 
are ia the plot; so,' come along, and if I find my 
suspicions right, I'll hang you on the next tree. 

[Exmnt. 

SCENE V.— A Turkish Watch-tower. 

Enter the SERASKIER, TSMAEL, dndGuards,f:0)\i 
the Tower. 

Seras. Well, Ismael; so far wehave proceeded 
successfully, and Lilla is safe within my power. 
The villagers fought manfully. 

Ismael I fear, my lord, we shall experience other 
proofs of their valour. 

Seras. To what am I to attribute these unusual 
apprehensions, Ismael ? 

Ismael. My lord, I never before fought in a cause 
I was ashamed of. 

Seras. No more: it's time to think of Cohen- 
berg. Are the executioners prepared ? 

Ismael. They are, my lord. 

Seras. Are the horsemen ready to bear off Ca* 
therine ? 

Ismael. They havo their orders, my lord. (Re- 
tires back.) 

Seras. (To the Guards.) Strike off his chains, 
and bring your prisoner forth. Do you conduct 
the lady hither. [To another Guard, who exit 

The Guards lift up a trap-door, one descends and 
returns with COLONEL OOHENfcEBG. 

Col. To what new indignities am I reserved ? 

Enter Guard with CATHERINE/ 

Serai. Hear me, Christian : had the chance of 
battle made you my prisoner, I should have treated 
you as a soldier; but you have degraded yourself 
into a spy, and an ignominious death is, by the 
law of nations, your reward; yet life or death, on 
one condition, may still be yours. 

Col. And if that one should be unworthy, learn, 
though life and liberty are dearer to me than all 
the treasures of your eastern world, I have a gem 
within my keeping, more valuable far,— my 
honour ! which I scorn to barter for it (Muffled 
drums are heardi) 

Seras. Hark! that is thy knelL When thrico 
those sounds, within a few short moments, shall 
have passed upon thy obstinacy, that instant is thy 
last Attend: this night thy Austrians mean to 
attack my fort. Let the deceivers be deceived: 
deliver them to mv sword. JBenounce your Chris- 
tian worship : do this ; and, in my Sultan's name, 
I promise you power, wealth, honour, your Cathe- 
rine, all your wishes can desire. 

Col. My Catherine! she is a reward so valuable, 
so truly great, that— 

Cath. Hear mo, Cohcnberg : should an unmanly 
tenderness for me make thee forget thy faith, thy 
country, and thy king, though that instant be my 
last, I'll tear thee, coward, from my bleeding heart, 
and cast thee off, unworthy of my love. 

Seras. (Aside.) Death to my hopes! she ruins all 
my purposes.— Christian, reflect: be quick, ox botil 
your lives shall expiate thy fault 
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mercy thou canst shew. 
1 dare not lire to n« him die- 



Catiu This is the 
He dare* to die, 
honoured. 

Herat. {Mufibd drum*.) Appear, ye ministers of 
death.— {itoter black Slaves.)— -Now, Christian, this 
moment is thy last 

CoL Oh, heavens! N 

Seras. Bear her away! 

Cath. To torture- death. My Cohenberg, re- 
member me. 

CoL In life and death, my Catherine. 

Seras. Away with her ! [Exit Cath. guarded. 

Col. Come, tyrant, give me the fatal bowstring, 
and end at once this pageant of thy cruelty. Thy 
threats I boldly despise ; thy offers thus I tread 
beneath my feet; and, though this worthless frame 
may fall before thee, fixed as the founded rock, my 
soul shall stand, firm to my God, my king, and my 
country. 

Sera*. IH hear no more. 

Col. {Kneels.) Preserve my Catherine, heaven! 
(Muffled drum*. The Slave* put ths cord round Ms 
neck, and prepare to strangle him.) 

Sera*. Despatch him, slaves! 

Col. Good angels, guard my Catherine ! 

Seras. Christian, thy prayers are vain. {A great 
shout i* fteard, and the drums beating to arms.) 

Seras. Distraction! we are betrayed. [Exit, 

Cot. Off, off! ye slaves. 

Enter ANSELM, PETER, LEOPOLD, Ac Anselm 
gives the Colonel a sword. Slaves go off. Anselm 
Peter, and Leopold, go into the tower. SEKAS- 
KIER re-enter* with his sword drawn; the Colonel 
fights with him, and drive* him off. The Turks are 
driven from th* tower; the Turkish flag is taken 
down, and the Austrian colours hoisted. A party of 
Austrian* enter from tlte tower, with PETEK, LEO- 
POLD, ANSELM, and Peasants. COLONEL CO- 
HENBERG enter*. Drums and trumpets.) 

CoL The villain has escaped me in the throng. 
But, oh ! Catherine is nowhere to be found. 

Peter. A Turkish soldier told me, even now, 
some horsemen bore her over yonder plain. 

Col. Ha! over yonder plain ! [Exit. 

FINALE. 

Kow victory has, like a mistress kind, 

Put an end to all our quatrels ; 
In a brimming cup our joys we'll find, 

From the vine we'll pluck our laurels. 
Let us drink as we fight ; with loud huzzas, 

We'll cliarge, and scorn all shrinking ; 
Till our wine, like the foe. retreats apace, 

And we shew our valour in drinking. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT IIL 

SCENE I.—Jnsidc of the Seraskier's tent. 

Several Ladies discovered. 

CHOBUa 
On the warlike plains descending, 

Night, in pity, casts Iter reil; 
Hostile strife awhile suspending, 

Short-lived peace and rat prevail. 

Enter FATIMA and LILLA. Lilla in an elegant 
Turkish habit: 
Fatima. Then you are resolved to leave us. 
Lilla l- 



IMa. Yea, your ladyship, that 1 wffl as soon ma I 



to part with 
of the 



Fatima. And are you not sorry to pa 
your too clothes, and quit the p l eas ur e s 
seraglio? * 

Litla. Pleasures, madam, what are they? 

Fatima. Why, 'tis our pleasure to obey his 
highness, the Seraskter, who is our lord aid hus- 
band. 

Lilla. And have you no other husband? 

Fatima. Why, that's a very odd question. 

Lilla. Nay, I beg your ladyship's pardon; but 1 
understand there are five and twenty ; if so, what a 
pity you should only have one husband amongst 
you. 

Fatima. Nay, nay; I ought not to be sorry at 
your going, or for the beautiful stranger leaving 
us. I have, hitherto, been the Seraskier's favour- 
ite; and you are two dangerous rivals. Oh! here 
she 
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Enter CATHERINE from the tent. 

Cath. This intelligence of Cohenberg'a safety, 

ves me new life. Now let fortune do her worst 

ell, Fatima, are the sentinels bribed to let us 
pass? 

Fatima. I gave Selim the gold, as you desired ; 
who, doubtless, has obeyed your orders. 

Cath. So, Lilla, I find you are to be my guide to 
the castle. Are you sure you know the way? 

Lilla. Tea, my lady; 'tis by the private path, 
which leads directly to it I dare say we shall be 
safe. {Trembling.) 

Cath. Why do you tremble, Lilla? 

Lilla. No, my lady— yes— yes—yes, I believe I 
am a little afraid. 

Cath. Oh, for shame! You a lover! Con- 
sider. 

Lilla. No, I won't consider. Now, pray, madam 
talk toely to me, as you did a little while ago, and 
don't let me think of difficulties. 

Cath, Difficulties ! they are the test of virtue, the 
spur to courage x the noble mind would lose half 
its splendour, were it not for the pleasure of sur- 
mounting difficulties. 

AIR.— CATHERINE. 

No more 1 heave the heartfelt sigh; 

Jfo more I drop the briny tear; 

Hope's promised hour of bliss is near. 

Yet dangers surrounding, 

My reason confounding, 

Ah I whither shall I fig! I 

Enter a Turkish Soldier* ' 

Sold. The drums are beating to arms ; we ex- 
pect to be attacked every moment 

[Exit. 
Cath. Gome, Lilla. Adieu, Und Fatima! 

[Exeunt 
Peter. (Without) The enemy's camp's on fire. 
Plunder's the word. 

Enter PETER, LEOPOLD, ANSELM, Peasants, and 
Austrian Soldiers t \ who cut down the Seraskier's 
Tent, and carry it off in pieces. The Turkish 
camp is seen on fire, at a distance. Drum* and 
trumpets are heard. Re-enter LEOPOLD and 
PET4R. 

Leop. Lilla not to be found! Oh ! she is in the 
plot ; I am sure she is; she has done it on purpose. 
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1 knew she would run away when I married hen I 
was certain. 

Peter. Tis a pity, indeed. 

Leap. Tia false ! 'tis not a pity. 

Peter. Well then, 'tis not a pity. What a plague, 
mustn't I be aorry for you? 

Leop. Rot jour sorrow! No. 

Peter. Well, I won't bo sorry, then. 

Leop. But are you really sorry for me, Peter! 

Peter. To be sure I am : you know the friend- 
ship I have had for you, ever since we were boys 
together. 

Leop. Give me your hand, then. I ask your par- 
don. But why will you provoke me ? 

Peter. Why was you provoked, then ? 

Leop. No, I was not; but I mean that— I say I 
mean— Zounds ! I don't know what I mean. 

SONG.— LEOPOLD. 

How prowling your doubts ! Do you think Tm a 

fool? 
In the heat of th* battle you Inow I tras cool; 

While ourtevts and our neighbours 

With guns, pistols, sabres, 

Wert cutting and slashing, 

Maftomedans hashing. 
But need J cart for thai, since time is on the wing; 
You tee lam merry, you hear how I sing. 

Tol de rol, Ac 
You see I am merry, you hear how J sing. 

That jade, madam LUla, that gipsy, afar. 
Is gigging away to the Turkish guitar; 

'While great tmooth-chinn'd fribbles, 
With vile squeaking trebles, 
Chant herpraues to cheer 
That cruel trashier! 
Till the handkerchief $ thrown— 'But, then, what's that 
to me f 
. If can't make me uneasy— Tm happy, you see. 
Tol de rok dec 
It can't male me uneasy— Tm happy, you tee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II— An Apartment at Colonel Cohenb+rg 1 *. 
Enter an Austrian Soldier, and LILLA, veiled, 

Sold. Pray, walk this way, our Colonel will be 
bo glad to sco you. 

LUla. Indeed, sir, he won't 

Hold. Oh! but 1 am sure he will, my lady. 

LUla. Sir! 

Sold. I beg your ladyship's pardon ; but, though 
bred in the ranks, I know good manners. 

LUla. Ah! that's my misfortune. I wish you did 
not ; for, then, you would quit toe room, and let me 



{Soldier bows, and exit. 

UsepK (Without) Come along, Michael. 

LUla. Oh, heavens ! that wretch, Useph ! What 
shall I do! Though, perhaps, he won't know me in 
this dress. (Retires.) 
Enter an Austrian Soldier, conducting in USEPH, 

and MICHAEL. Useph dressed as an Austrian 
, officer. 

Uteph. Pray, don't disturb the noble Colonel; 
but when his honour is quite at leisure, let his ho- 
nour know that I humbly wait to offer my con- 
gratulations. My name is Heoon Joseph Wolf- 
gang Baumbork Blonderkerstoon Schwartaenber- 
gen. {Exit Soldier. 



Mich. Why, heyday! I thought your name had 
been Ben Yacomb Ben Mustapha. 

Useph, Ay, that was my Turkish title; but it 
won't do now the Austrians are our masters. I 
think I have got a good name, eh ! Michael? 

Mich. Yes; and as you never had a good name 
before, I hope you will keep it, now you have got 

Useph. Ha, ha! Very well; you are a sharp 
fellow, Michael; I'll recommend you to the Co- 
lonel, when I am appointed to some post of great 
emolument under mm: you shall be my deputy, 
and do all the business for me,— (aside) and I'll 
take all the money. 

Mich. So I will. I have often wondered where 
the dense yon could conceal your riches. 

Useph. Ay, that's a secret I mean to let you into ; 
for I don't think my hoards are quite safe in this 
time of warlike combustion. We'll remove them, 
Michael. (LUla listens.) 

Mich. But where are they? 

Useph. Why, you know the burying-place, about 
a mile off, which the Turks hold so sacred. In the 
middle of that ground, stands a high and spacious 
tomb; there I have hid it. But, mum! 
Enter an Austrian Soldier. 

Sold. (To LUla.) Our Colonel is not at home, 
madam ; but I shall be happy to attend your laly- 
ship. 

Useph. (To the Sold.) Harkye! my lad, pray, who 
Is this pretty piece of camp furniture, eh? 

Soft* Bush! 'tis our Colonel's lady. I was the 
first who saw her here, and expect to be made a 
corporal for it [Exit. 

Useph. (Aside to Michael.) Oh, ho! then I know 
my cue.— Leave us, Michael— {Exit Michael}— 
(Useph bows to IaUo) How happy are we all to see 
your ladyship returned! The Colonel is a most 
amiable creature ; he does me the honour to live in 
my house: it was mine yesterday. Indeed, he for- 
got to ask my leave; but true politeness overlooks 
trifles. He must have a number of very pretty 
things at his disposal Oh! if ever I. should live 
to be appointed a commissary— and if your lady- 
ship would but stand my friend— Pray, is your la 
dyshlp fond of jewels ? 

LUla. \Aridc\ If I speak to him, he'll know my 
voice. 

Useph. (Aside.) I have some of the most beauti- 
ful here, which I should be proud to present to 
your ladyship. (Offers a casket.) 

LUla. (Aside.) I believe I had best take them, to 
prevent further questions. (Takes the casket.) 

Useph. (Aside.) I can see that she is used to bri- 
bery. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Sold. The Colonel is not returned yet mado*" 
till he do, we shall be proud to obey the wire or 
our noble commander. 

LUla. (Throws open her veil.) I am not his wife, 
sir. 

Us*ph. Why, heyday! Zounds! this is my wife 
that ought to be. 

LUla. I'll not be the wife of any of you. But 
since you say, sir, you will obey my commands, 
pray, be kind enough to turn that wicked old jus- 
tice of the peace out of thejiouse, 

Sold. Oh > thatwe will directly. [Exit 

Useph. What turn me out of the house! thats a 
d— d good joke. Well, but, LUla, m trouble you for 
my pearls again, dear. 
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Lilla. Why, I thought you gave them to me. ' 

Useph. Yes, I gave them yob to look a*. 

Lata. Well, I have looked at them, and like them 
very welL 

ZtepA. Come, come ; I must have my jewels. 
Enter two Soldiers. 

LiUa. Turn him oat 

Uvph. I won't go without my pearls. At your 
peril, detain them. Lookye ! my lads, I'm a ma- 
gistrate ; I see you are well-disposed persons, and 
so I'll explain to yon the nature of justice as to pri- 
vate property. For instance: my pearls— I say, 
my pearls — tSoloiers push him out.) 

LiUa. Ha, ha, ha 1 I think I shall be even with 
you, Ms. Justice. I am glad I know where his 
money is hidden. I wish I had told that gentleman 
of the fine lady thai came away with me: I dare 
say she is the Colonel's wife. Ah! but, then, per- 
haps, he would have been angry with me for losing 
her. Well, thanks to fortune, here I am at present ; 
so I'll think no more of past dangers. 

, AIB.-LILLA 
Domestic peace, my soul's desire, 

2 he dearest bliss fate could bestow, 
At length, to thee I may aspire ; 

Misfortune's storms no longer blow. 
JSscap'd tfieir ire, now safe on shore, 
J listen to the tempests roar; 
And while the billows idly foam, 
They but endear my long lost home. {Exit. 

SCENE. 1IJ.— Outside of Colonel Cohenberg's house. 

USEPH discovertd being pushed out of Hie house by 
two Soldiers. 

Use/h. Well, but hear me: I say, that— there! 
they bavB turned me out, and won't hear me. No- 
body will attend to me. What a miserable dog I 
am ! Never was there so unhappy a magistrate ! 

Enter LEOPOLD. 

Lop. Cruel, cruel, Lilla! 

Useph. What! 

Leop. .She has robbed me of my peace for ever! 

Useph. She has robbed me, too ; however, I am 
ready to make the matter up, if you'll pay me for 
the pearls. 

Leap. What does the fellow mean ? 

Useph. I' mean the pearls Lilla had of me. 

Leop. What ! had of you ? 

Useph. Hear me patiently, and I'll tell you all. 

Leop. Zounds! I am patient. —Well? 

Useph, 1 intended those pearls as a present to a 
certain person. 

Leop. And you gave them to Lilla? 

Useph. Yes, in my house—Colonel Cohenberg's, I 
mean; for there she is. 

Leop. What, Lilla there 1 Oh, ho! (Knocks.) 

Sold. {Within.) What, you won't go. along &— 
(Comes out, and sees Leopold.) Ha ! brother soldier, 
how are you ? 

Leop. very well, thankye. Well, and so you are 
here. And how are you? Isn't there a young 
woman— I'm glad to see you— I say a young- 
woman— How long have you been here ?— Called 
Lilla, at this house ? 

Sold. Yes, she's within. Come with me. 

[Exeunt Leopold and Soldier. Useph attempts 
to follow; but is pushed back, and the door 
shuts. 



Useph. What, shut tho door in my face I I see 
there is no chance of getting the pearls; and I 
shall be ruined if I stay here; so, I'll e'en pack up 
my remaining treasure, and go over to the Turk-s. 
t got all my money by changing sides, and I'll 
change sides to keep it. 

AIR— USEPH. 

Some time ago, I married a wife, 
And she, poor soul! was the plague of my life; 
I thought, when I lost her, my troubles were done, 
But, {faith, I found they're Just begun. 
Tho* she's gone, 
SHU His all one, 
My troubles, alas; are just begun. 

A magistrate I next became. 
To be impartial was my aim; 
No di'tinction 1 made between great and small ; 
Plaintiffs, defendants, 1 fteee'd them all; 
Great and smaH, fleee'd them all. 
Turks and Christians, I cheated 'em, 

Jn praise of honesty, Tve heard\ 
As policy, 'tis much preferr'd; 
Then, if 'tis best, in lifts repast, 
The daintiest dish I'll taste the last 
Honest at last, 
Tifdofthepast, 
Perhaps, as a chauge, 1 may, try it at last. [Exit. 

SCENE IV.— A Room at Colonel Cohenberg's. 
Ewer LEOPOLD and LILLA. 

LiUa, My dear Leopold, how glad I am to see 
you! Was it not lucky that I heard Useph say 
where his riches were ? 

Leop. Yes, very lucky.— (Aside.) Not a word of 
the pearls yet— Well, but, Lilla— I say this Ado 
dress of yours — Zounds ! I can't bear to look at iL 

Lilla. What, more suspicious, Leopold ? 

Leop. No, my suspicions are vanished. 

Lilla. I am glad of it 

Leop. Yes, I am convinced of your falsehood.— 
Where are the pearls that Useph gave you? I sup- 
pose you can explain that to me. 

LiUa. I'll explain nothing, Leopold. Your want 
of confidence in me vexes me to the heart I am 
tare we shall never be happy, if this be the case. 

(Crfo.) 

Leop. Oh ! very well. I see what— you wish to 
part -Oh! with all my heart 

Litla. And with all mine. 

DUET—LEOPOLD and LILLA. 
LiUa. Though you think by this to vex me, 
Love no more eon gwt me pain. 

Leop. Vainly strive not to perplex me. 
You shall dupe mender again. 

Lilla. Now your falsehood is requited, 
JU enjoy asinglelife. 

Leop. Hark ! to glory I'm invited, 

By the cheerful drum and fife. 

LiUa. By consent, then, now we sever, — 

Leop. Love's all nonsense, freedom's sweet ; 

LiUa. And we take our leave for ever x 

Leop. Never more again to meet. 

Lilla. Never more J 

Leop. Ntver momd b\ llQ - • 
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Leop. fm quite happy, I assure you; 
Gladly I pronounce good- b'ye t 

Lilla. You will change your mind, believe rrle— 

Leop. No; I told you so before, 

Lilla. Can you have the heart to leave met 

Leop. Yes: PU never see you more, 

Lilla. Never more f 

Leop. Nerer more. 

Both. Never more my love shall leave me; 

Never part— no, never more. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE V.— A Turkish Burial-ground. 

Enter PETER, followed by LEOPOLD with a small 
catie. 

Peter. How fortunate .that Lilla should over- 
hear TJseph discover where his treasures are 
hidden. But you say we are to carry this money to 
Colonel Cohenberg, who will deliver it to the law-* 
ful owners. 

Leop. Yes; we are to commit a robbery for the 
public good. So, follow xne, tfejer. in we go. 

Enter MICHAEL with a sack, and US^PH disguised 
in a long cloak. 

Useph. Come along, Michael. But make no noise, 
that we may make our escape, undiscovered to 
Belgrade. This is the spot where I buried mv 
poor, dear wife, two years ago. 

Mich. I recollect it. 

Useph. Ah ! many a time, in the dead of the night 
have I visited this place. b 

Mich. What the plague, did you want to steal 
jour wife ? 

Useph. No, no; I ran away with her once, when 
she was alive; and repented it ever afterwards. 
? • w *« 8 , a £ 00d soul » »at rather turbulent ; never 
quiet, till she arrived here ; and, now she is at rest, 
J should be sorry to disturb her. There, Michael- 
Wat tomb is my banking-house; and, perhaps, it 
to not the first banking-house where a fortune has 
Been buried. However, this is an old-established 

?J\ an ,$L a11 the P ar *i«s in it quiet, safe people. 

tt x ™ en we come t0 remove the treasure ? 

Useph. Even so, my boy: I shall take away my 
S?J?i 6 ^ a ? d ^Tf ^ y wife - Man y a husband would 
iJ^Jl ^\S t ^i^g&m.(Goingin J wets Peter and 
Leopold) Oh, terrible! What do X see? my riches! 
Oh,jou audacious robbers! Oh, you sacrilegious 

£«op. Now, don't make a noise ; you must be 

Vseph. Why, you impudent varlet! Do you 
Wunderme,and preach to me at the same time! 
bounds ! I'll never be cool again. 
drfvnn'flB 8 ' you w i 1L < Slrik ** h ™ with a cane.) How 

^dfAm^ufe ^ kmd Le ° P0ld! Ia ^°o/-in. 
Leop, Now, then, let's hear what you have to 



Vseph. May L then, without offence, ask what 
right you have to take my money ?' I don't ask this 
in anger ; I am quite cool. 

Leop, Your money! Why, your name is Heroon 
Joseph Wolfgang Baumbork B'iaudenkerstoon 
Schwartzenbergen. 

Peter. And this money belongs to one Ben Ya- 
comb Ben Ali Ben Mustapha. 

Leop. An old, roguish magistrate of this village, 
who used to cheat people of their property. Come, 
honest Michael, you shall carry this treasure for us 
to Colonel Gehenberg's. 

Useph. To Colonel Uobenberg's! Why, what the 
devil — 

Leop. What, you want the other dose ? 

Useph. No, no. 

Leop. Well, then, assist Peter in loading Mi- 
chael. 

Useph. I tell you I will not assist. That— 

Leop (Strifes him.) Now be cool. 

Useph. This is d— d hard to make a man access 
sary to robbing himself. (They put severahbaat, tchich 
Peter and Leopold brought from the tomb, into the sack; ' 

fthenplace it on MtohaeVe back, who carries tt of. Useph 
puts one of the bag* into his pocfat, unseen by. Peter or 
Leopold— Exeunt. 



SCENE VL— Outer wail of the Burial-greund.— 
Several voices are heard crying— ''"Follow ! Fol- 
low!" 

Enter CATHERINE, LEOPOLD, PETER, MI- 
CH AEL, and USEPH. 

Cath. Oh, heavens! I am closely pursued!— 
Which way shall I escape? My friends, will you 
conduct me to Colonel Oohenherg'B? 

Leop. Ay, madam, at the hazard of our lives. 
Lead on, Usepli. 

Enter SERASKIER, ISMAEL, and Guards, 

Seras. Confusion! My camp destroyed, and Ca- 
therine escaped! 

lsrnael. Pray, my lord, return. You are near the 
frontiers of the Austrians. 

Seras. Not till I recover Catherine. (Trumpets.) 
Hark 1 I am called to arms. Begone, and bear our 
cre«fr#o the wars. 

[Exitlsmael 

AIR.— SEBASKIER. 

Love and honour now conspire 

To rouse my soul with martial fire, 

Holy prophet, hear my prayer, 

Give we once more the charming fair. 

The Austrian's trumpet's bold alarms 

Breathe defiance to our arms. 

Fir'd with ardour to engage, w 

Give me to dare the battle's rage, 

When groans that shall be heard no more, 

Echo to tlie cannon's roar. 

Death stalks triumphant o'er the field: 

On every side the Christians yield. 

Still conquest doub-y presses 

The lover-soldier's arms, 
In prospect he possesses 

Complying beauty's charms. 
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SCENE VIL— Castle and view of Belgrade.— The 
siege commence*. Own* firing balls of fir*, supposed 
to be throw* to fire the eitadel A party of Turin 
are repulsed be a party of Austrian*. An Austrian 
soldier fight* some time sword in hand with a Turkish 
soldier; bat, losing hie sword, totes a pistol from hie 
belt, and fire* at him ; the Turk falls, and is thrown 
into the ditch that surrounds the Castle.— Enter the 
SERASKIER and OOHENBERG fighting. The 
Srraekur falls.— PETER, LEOPOLD, ANSELM. 
Ac. fight with the Turkish soldiers. US EPH enters, 
and flourishes his sword on the side of the Turks; 
but finding the* are sure to be conquered, joins the 
A ustritsns. Drums and trumpets heard all the time. 

CofoneL (To the Seraskkr, who is down.) Rise, and 
learn Christian revenge. 

Enter CATHERINE. 
FINALE.—/* the course of which, enter GHITA and 

T.1T.J.X 

Clio, loud let the song of triumph rise, 

Bless'd triumph o'er oppression's swag; 
Valour has gamd the brightest prise. 
For freedom's voice shall Join the lag. 

Cath. Fortune relenting, from her stores, 
Her richest treasures lavish pours ; 
The bliss for which so long we strove, 
The Joys of victory and love, x 

Seraa. Vanquish'd, I boast my victor brave ; 

Light were the chains which valour gave ; 
More potent fetters now J find, 
Kindness subdues his captive's mind. 

Cho. Loud let the song of triumph rise, 

Bless'd triumph o'er oppression's sway; 
Valour has gain'd the brightest prise, 
Forfretdom'e voice shall Join the lay. 



THE SlteGE OF BELGRADE. 

DUET.-LILLA and GHITA. 

Now while muek her strains most inviting, 
Shall in sweet gratitude's cause display ; 
Tho* uniutor'd in skM so delighting. 
Our heartfelt thanks let us humbly pay 
Strains so artless tho' an proffer. 
Hearts o'erfiowing zest the offer. 

Cho. Now while music, Ac 

Loop. All ill-humour thus vented in fighting. 

We are, as usual, good-humour d and gay 

Lilla, Happy liberty's blessing regaining. 
They inspiring our simple lay ; 

Ghlta. Freedom's glorious cause sustaining. 

The theme our humble song will raise. 
Strains so artless, — 

Though we proffer,— 
Hearts o'erfioaing, 
Zest the offer. 

Oho. Freedom's glorious cause, Ac 

Cath. From companions in danger, this greeting 
Of friendship, how can we requite t 

Trio. A reception so gracious when meeting, 
Our duty becomes our delight. 

a Jf\ Bright the laurel ofvietqry gracing, 
Ghi.) ^* ma*dy brow merit marks it to wear;— 

Cho. Doubly dear is that laurel while placing 
By the lov'd hand of the favourite fair, 
Toils forgetting, pleasure courting. 
Beauty beaming, smiles transposing. 
Bright the laurel, Ac 
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